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MONOTONOUS VARIETY. 


Speaking of the monotonous round of a wo- 
man's life, who was her own housekeeper, one 
day to a conductor, a lady remarked: “ Your life 
has so much variety you do not feel the monot- 
ony.” • 

Was that true? Let us reason together. 

There are circles, circuits, gamuts and scales; 
all limited; traveled often enough, they become 
wearisome and monotonous The Methodist 
minister has frequently his circuit, likewise the 
judge, to travei. People of fashion their circle; 
conductors their human variety. The minister 
finds, as does the judge, nearly the same gamut 
of human weakness and wickedness. One tries 
to prevent, the other to punish, until, startling as 
weakness and wickedness may be to many, to 
them it becomes monotonous. Fashionable peo- 
ple find the scale of popularity so uniformly af- 
fected by money they know when a person will be 
“found wanting” if “weighed in the balance.” 
Conductors find the human variety in public, 
from long contact, monotonous. 

“The circle of perpetual apparition” around 
the elevated pole within which the stars never set 
would become wearisome, in time, to the most 
enthusiastic astronomer. So, too, “the circle of 
perpetual occultation” around the depressed pole 
within which the “stars never rise, ” wou la be- 
come monotonous to the same astronomer in time, 
while each circle presents a different phenomena, 
wonderful in its own sphere. 

If a circuit is “space within a circle or certain 


limits,” the patient housewife travels a circuit 
monotonous. 

A circle may encompass the globe, or be only 
“A company bound by a common tie.” 

The latter “circle” is the one that makes mo- 
notonous variety for the conductor. 

The “common tie” of said “company,” the 
traveling public, is to annoy, consciously or other- 
wise, the conductor by their “variety," which is 
only “A difference between individuals.” This 
difference, so often, being without distinction, it 
can but to him become monotonous. 

THE VARIETY 

To be met with upon all trains, perhaps the most 
universal kind that travels is the 

MONOPOLIST. 

The man, and woman, too, for that matter, who 
immediately upon entering a coach first turns, or 
tries to turn, a seat that they may monopolize 
more than they are entitled to, and coldly stares 
at any late comer who fails to get one seat be- 
cause they hold two, is a rank monopolist, aston- 
ishing but monotonous to the conductor. 

Would any gentleman or lady enter a hotel par- 
lor and monopolize two or more chairs if other 
guests stood waiting? Would any lady put her 
feet upon the opposite chair or sofa in a public 
parlor and thus monopolize them? Modesty for- 
bids. What modesty forbids in a hotel parlor, 
devoted to the use of the public, should also ob- 
tain in a passenger coach devoted to the same. 
Startling as it may be to some, it does not, 
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and this class of variety is common to the con- 
ductor who meets them daily; ladies who are too 
modest to lift their skirts high enough to clear the 
mud in crossing the street, in a coach, as a mo- 
nopolist, will hold the opposite seat at the expense 
of modesty, and with much display of feet and 
ankles, sometimes none too delicate or attractive 
to any one save a chiropodist. 

Another so-called variety often met is 

THE TEASER, 

Who, for his own amusement, withholds or pre - 
tends to have no transportation. It must be for 
his own amusement, for no other passenger is 
amused, and the conductor naturally grows vexed 
at the teaser's ill-timed fun. Would he do this at 
a hotel or store — pretend he had nothing to pay 
with after contracting for goods or service? Only 
the conductor meets this variety until very mo- 
notonous. 

FUSSY PASSENGERS 

Are just as common, though more tolerable than 
the teaser. The habit is partly acquired through 
selfishness and partly constitutional. Minor de- 
tails, almost impossible to remedy in a public 
gathering such as compose a railway list of pas- 
sengers, are complained of, haggled about, and 
harped upon. “Too much or too little ventila- 
tion;" “too much dust;" “too long stops;" “too 
quick starts;" “the wheels make too much rumb- 
ling;" “the rails click too loudly;” “the engine 
whistles too sharply," etc., are some of the mat- 
ters that furnish food for “fussers.” 

APPREHENSIVE PASSENGERS. 

Some people when traveling are always fearful 
the conductor will neglect his business, or the en- 
gineer will forget to stop at the station where they 
wish to alight. Regardless of the fact that the 
time-card says when they may expect to arrive, at 
every whistle, and despite the fact the brakeman 
has announced “the next station is Browntown,” 
they ask the conductor, “is this Smithville, my 
station ? don’t carry me by.” Watching for 
“landmarks," if seen before the station is called, 
“Smiihville," they cry, ' conductor, that’s my 
place to get off." When off, they confidentially 
tell friends who meet them they “were afraid of 
being carried by.” A loose joint makes them cry, 
1 'off the track!" A high bridge or tunnel makes 
them cry, “accident!" Very amusing, but mo- 
notonous. 

THE VOLUBLE PASSENGER. 

A variety who tells the conductor where he is 
from, where going to, how long since he was there, 
when coming back; about his family, business and 
intentions — is more endurable than the others 
mentioned, yet monotonous to the conductor. 


THE INQUIRING PASSENGER. 

One must be a walking encyclopaedia to satisfy 
him, and possibly may fail then. After torment- 
ing a conductor till almost endurable, he will set- 
tle back with a sigh of satisfaction, saying, “I 
thought so;" or, “I want to know?" or, “is it pos- 
sible?" 

One night a train killed a polecat, the odor of 
which permeated the train very strongly. In the 
sleeper was %ne of the “inquiring" kind — an old 
lady. She called for the porter. “Porter," she 
said, noticing a spot of oil on the carpet in the 
aisle opposite her berth: “Is it that oil spot that 
smells so strongly?" 

“No, ma’am." 

“What is it, porter?" 

“A skunk, ma'am." 

“How long will it last, porter?" 

To the porter inquirers and polecats were each 
monotonous. To kill them was common — not the 
inquirer, but polecats — so he replied, “he could 
not say." 

“Send for the conductor, porter." 

The conductor appears at her summons. 

“How long will this fearful odor last?" 

“Can’t say, madam." 

“How long do you think it will last?" 

“Not long, madam." 

“Can’t you do something?" 

“I am taking my share." 

THE POSITIVE MAN. 

He knows it all. He has been over the line a 
month or a year since. He took notes then. The 
change for Crosstown is made at Brickville Junc- 
tion. He tells an old lady who has asked the con- 
ductor and been told to change at Brickville for 
Crosstown. Her apprehension is thereby in- 
creased. Fearing “them railway fellers are care- 
less and don’t 'tend to their business," she keeps 
her seat at Brickville, until the brakeman insists 
she change there for Crosstown. She refers to 
Mr. Positive, who says the change was made 
there last year.. He also knows the law about 
tickets, stop-overs, etc. The conductor should 
feel very small in such a presence, but the variety 
being so common he don’t mind him. 

THE SPECULATIVE PASSENGER, 

Man or woman, is met daily. Upon the theory 
that all is fair in defrauding a railway, “he never 
buys a ticket — always pays the conductor." Then 
tries to bargain for ' 'rate at cash" prices. She 
will then have a fifteen-year-old girl or boy with- 
out a ticket on the chance of escaping for half 
fare for cash . If compelled to pay full fare the 
little ( ?) boy or girl lengthens out wonderfully 
when no more necessity exisst, to seem small. 
As witness the following: 
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Litt ] e Girl (?) — "Did you have a ticket for me, 
papa?” 

Papa — "Yes, my dear.” 

L. G. — "A whole ticket?” 

Papa — "Yes, my dear.” 

L. G. — Then I will straighten up." 

In explanation papa said ' 'she was used to trav- 
eling on a half ticket, and was just past twelve, 
and very tall for her age ” 

The conductor meets legions of little (?) boys 
and girls, "very tall for their age.” 

THE STORY TELLER. 

Solomon said "There was a season for every- 
thing,” among others "A time to laugh." Truly, 
Solomon was a wise man, and when the story- 
teller button-holes the conductor and repeats a 
story heard by him perhaps fifty times, at its close 
it is time to laugh, but he can't laugh honestly. 
So, to keep the story-teller good-natured, he 
laughs "on time,” mechanically. So often re- 
peated, he sometimes touches the button at the 
wrong time, causing the story-teller to say, "you 
have heard this before.” Which he dare not 
admit. 

THE PARVENU. 

When people know when they get the best and 
ask for it, it is some satisfaction to see them get 
it, for thftey appreciate the fact that they are get- 
ting the best. But there is a class upon trains, 
frequently, who do not know when they get the 
best, and fearing some one else will discover their 
weakness, they treat everything with contempt. 
Unused to genteel surroundings at home, their 
attempt to act in a genteel way away are too trans- 
parent, especially to the experienced conductor. 
Nothing is good enough for them. The finest 
coach and most superb sleeper is, to them, "very 
inferior," until the conductor, in mock humility, 
uncovers in their presence and thinks the modern 
Midas shows his asses ears as plainly as did the 
original who had his turned into such for claim- 
ing the god Pan superior to Appollo in song. 

CRITICAL PASSENGERS. 

The "Kicker” is such a common variety he is 
very monotonous to the conductor. It is not be- 
cause he is not nsed to good things at home, or 
does not know better, but because his disposition 
runs that way. He is known in the hotels, at 
home, abroad — everywhere. His wife knows him 
too well. Merchants despise him. Cashiers hate 
him, and clerks eadure him. The conductor 
meets him daily, looks upon him as a necessary 
evil in his editing — needed for disciplniing his 
temper — and thinks him a very poor variety, in- 
deed, and very monotonous. 

THE APPRECIATIVE PASSENGER. 

An old story runs of a young lady who acciden- 
tally pushed against a street waif and instinctively 
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"begged his pardon.” The waif, taking off his 
apology for a hat, replied: "You are the first per- 
son who ever begged my pardon, mam, and you 
can have it.” 

Perhaps I am the first person who ever begged 
a lady or gentleman to pardon them for mention- 
ing them as such. But the appreciative passen- 
ger is so rare, or so rarely makes known their ap- 
preciation, I must beg pardon for saying as a 
variety they are not monotonous. They will 
receive attention from servants, clerks, waiters 
and policemen with "thanks,” while from train 
employes they accept them with indifference, or 
demand them arrogantly; therefore, when a lady 
or gentleman, in spite of the fact that they are 
talking to a conductor, are still lady and gentle- 
man, he appreciates them very much and utters 
an inward prayer, if permitted to pray, for more 
of their kind, and soon points them out to the 
brakeman as such, with the injunction to "show 
them every possible attention consistent with his 
other duties.” 

I do not mean to say the other variety are not 
ladies and gentlemen, but their disguise in their 
other capacity subordinates theii claim in the con- 
ductor’s eyes. Having listed the variety, that by 
repetition has grown monoton jus to the con- 
ductor of much experience, I close with the decla- 
ration, however startling in themselves they may 
be to the untraveled, they are tame to the con- 
ductor who devoutly wishes for more of the last 
and real variety. 

• 

Impressions. 
by s. e. f. • 

A face "not striking" so say we, 

We might say "very 
Or quite ordinary,” 

Yet holding a straDge sublety 
For its counterpart, 

Whose magnetic chart 
Points to it as their destiny. 

A face to me "one in the threng,” 

While for you "all space 
Contains but that face,” 

To gain the thought of makes you strong, 

And with right good will 
You think you could kill 
Who balks you, deeming it no wrong. 

A face to you with trained eye taught, 

”Is inexpressive 
And now progressive,” 

My passing glance a something caught 
That appealed to me 
So impressively, 

I knew my fate must there be sought. 
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Confederation of Labor Organizations. 

Organization is the first step in the emancipa- 
tion of labor, and that is going forward satisfacto- 
rily. It is a prudent estimate to say that three 
millions of men and women are now marching 
under the banners of organized labor. The con- 
federation of these organizations is now, more 
than at any previous period, enlisting the atten- 
tion of the individual organizations, and the 
outlook for such a consummation is cheering. 
That confederation is essential to the protection 
of labor is one of those self-evident truths which 
is weakened by introducing proof. The present 
demands it, but as yet the demonstrations of op- 
posing forces have not been such as to convince 
all “leaders” of its supreme necessity. It was the 
“Sumpter gun” that aroused the north from its 
lethargy, and labor is destined to listen to decrees 
which will sweep away objections as the wind 
scatters straws. Labor is not unobservant of the 
fact that capitalists are constantly forming alli- 
ances to secure, as they assert, reasonable returns 
for their investments, and these alliances in nu- 
merous instances have been pronounced flagrantly 
at war with the public welfare; and laws have 
been enacted to put an end to some of these pi- 
ratical combinations — notably the interstate 
commerce law, and still later the law against 
trusts. 

Was it worth while to enact such legislation, 
and also to look into the character of the men 
against whose methods of enrichment the laws are 
intended to interpose as barriers? Such inquiries 
have placed before the country hidden facts 
which have aroused universal alarm. It was 
proved that the purpose of those who controlled 
vast amounts of money was to enrich themselves 
regardless of the rights and welfare of others; 
that capitalists who usually rank as the highest 
type of American citizen, pillars of society and 
church, distinguished in finance and commerce, 
the aristocracy of character and those qualities of 
head and heart which writers and talkers delight 
to dignify as the hopes of the country, organized 
alliances for the purpose of muhiplying their 
millions by methods which the highest lawmaking 
power of the nation condemns by statutes with 
severe penalties attached. It is such things that 
have prompted labor to organize for its protection 
and to resist encroachments upon the dearest 
rights that ever aroused men to resistance. 

Labor is conversant with all the facts relating 
to the character of the forces against which it is 
required to contend. It has seen press and pul- 
pit enlisted in the ranks of its enemies. It has 
experienced in ten thousand ways the dominating 
power of wealth; and in its investigations for 


means of retrievement has decided upon organi- 
zation, a movement which means vastly more 
than the enrollment of men in the numerous or- 
ders now conspicuously before the country. It 
means education, study, intellectual equipment 
for impending struggles to maintain independence 
and the dignity of American citizenship. 

The more advanced members of these labor or- 
ganizations believe that the ultimathule of organi- 
zation is confederation. The power which con- 
federation would confer is regarded as indispen- 
sable, and as discussion proceeds obstacles will 
disappear. The difficulties in the way of confed- 
eration are entirely foreign to the question of the 
necessity of the compact, and relate chiefly to the 
adjustment of the laws and regulations under which 
the confederated body would act. In this I refer 
more particularly to the organizations of railroad 
employes. 

In taking a broader view of the labor field it is 
equally evident that confederation is steadily gain- 
ing powerful advocates I am not disposed to be 
fanciful; the subject does not invite impracticable 
theories — organization is an admitted power, and 
confederation multiplies that power indefinitely, 
In organization the victories and defeats of labor, 
though by no means balanced, bring to tjie front 
the fact that with confederation labor would be 
invincible. The dawning of the Christian era 
was ushered in oy the shout, “Peace on earth.” 
Peace has not come, nor can it come, while labor 
is shorn of its just dues. It is possible to have a 
peaceful revolution by the fiat of the ballot; it is 
possible to prevent war by being prepared for 
war; and it is possible to enthrone justice for 
labor by the confederation of labor organizations. 
— Eugene V. Debs, in the American Journal of 
Politics. 

He Had Nerve. 

Once in a while a “tenderfoot” on the plains 
isn't just what he appears to be, and now and 
then a bluffing cowboy mistakes coolness for cow- 
ardice. Jack Frazier, talking to a Colorado Sun 
reporter, tells this interesting story of De Mores, 
which occurred soon after be began ranching in 
Wyoming: 

“Well, it is not much of a story, but it's an il- 
lustration of a man’s nerve and quick. thought. I 
was in the cattle business in 1885, and became 
acquainted with De Mores in Denver in the month 
of May. He was a very polite man, but rather 
inclined to be offish, as we say in the west. About 
a month after I met him at Barlow's ranch, about 
twenty-five miles from Cheyenne. He was mount- 
ed on a vicious broncho and he appeared to have 
a good deal of trouble to keep his seat. A couple 
of cowboys who had been loading up on tangle- 
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foot were whooping and howling in front of Bar- 
low’s shanty when the marquis drove up. Their 
ponies were tethered, and they were running foot 
races, and for no reason on earth yelling like 
Comanches in a war dance. They began to guy 
the marquis on his horsemanship. He made no 
reply, but kept on talking to me. Finding that he 
could not be provoked that way, one cowboy, 
nicknamed ‘Broadback Morris,’ because of his 
unusually broad shoulders, began to show the 
Frenchman how to ride. His companion followed 
his example, and in a couple of minutes were 
circling around the marquis, firing off their Win- 
chesters and using the most insulting language. 
Whether the marquis understood what they 
meant I don't know. At all events he rolled a 
cigarette and lighted it. 'Drop that, you tender- 
foot,’ roared Morris, pulling up bis mustang with 
a jerk; 'drop t ; at, or I'll clip it out of your 
mouth.’ At the same moment be lifted his Win- 
chester. 

"De Mores half way turned in his saddle, took 
a deep inspiration and blew out a cloud of smoke. 
As it cleared away the cowboy took deliberate aim 
and fired. The cigarette was seat filing in frag- 
ments. Before I knew what had happened 
scarcely De Mores had drawn his long barreled 
French revolver trom his belt and pulled the trig- 
ger. The Winchester dropped out of Morris’ 
hands. He had been shot through both wrists. 
The howl he let out could have been heard a 
quarter of a mile. The other cowboy was then on 
De Mores’ flank. As soon as he saw him pull 
his gun he grabbed his rifle, but had not time to 
raise it before the marquis fired a second time, 
just as his broncho gave a lunge and a buck. The 
bad man tumbled off with a bullet in his. shoulder. 
It might have been meant for the head for all I 
know.” 

"What did the marquis do then?” 

"He rolled another cigarette, lighted it and 
continued the conversation.” 


A Solution of the Railroad Labor Problem. 

It is a recognized fact that the relations be- 
tween railroad employes and their superior offi- 
cers are, at times, strained to the utmost limit of 
endurance, and those who close their eyes to this 
fact, whether they be the employ^ or the em- 
ployer, are indeed bereft of reason, or afflicted 
with a blindness born of a desire to shut out from 
their perception that which is continually forced 
before both parties in question 

That such extreme tension does exist is proven 
by the various strikes and disturbances which oc- 
cur from time to time on the many railway sys- 
tems of our country. Admitting the existence of 
these disruptions and disturbances, no one who is 
an observer of daily events can controvert the 
statement. The question now arises, is there not 
a cause for this strained relationship, and is there 
not a remedy for the existing state of aff «irs? 

Having had this matter brought forcibly be- 
fore me on account of my long and close connec- 
tion with the railroad men of our country, I have 
made a careful study of the question and have ar- 


rived at the conclusion that there is some cause 
for complaint on the part of the employ^, and 
there is also a remedy for the existing evil. 

The young man who enters the service of a 
railroad corporation, enters into a new sphere of 
life. The business is one peculiar to itself, and 
in starting, the ambition of youth does not allow 
him to see any point to which he may not aspire 
in the calling which he has chosen; but be has a 
hard lesson to learn, and does not proceed far in 
the new path before he awakens to the fact that 
be has a hard road to travel. He finds, in the 
first place, that the positions that of right should 
be given to those who commenced at the foot of 
the ladder are too often given to the favorites of 
some one in authority, and as the places are filled, 
ambition on bis part to advance wanes in propor- 
tion as the opportunity to advance decreases. 
Sooner or later he will come in contact with the 
petty tyranny of some of the legion of lesser 
officials, and in turning to look for a friend, he 
finds that he stands alone. Such has been the 
experience of thousands, and as there appeared tc 
be no future before them, and driven to despera- 
tion by petty oppression and injustice, the rail- 
road employes of the country have formed them- 
selves into societies and organizations for the 
purpose of remedying, by united action and co- 
operation, that which, as individuals, they could 
never hope to accomplish. And here I assert that 
the railway organizations, as they now exist, have 
been forced upon the employes by the representa- 
tives of the railway corporations. 

Ia these organizations, h^wev^r, the conserva- 
tive element is largely in the majjrity, and seek 
to settle all matters in dispute by peaceable 
measures. In many instances of late the cause of 
strife between the employes and the corporation 
has been the refusal of the company’s represen- 
tatives to confer with their men on matters of 
vital importance to both parties concerned. 

There is a solution to the railway problem of 
to-day, and, as it has been adopted with success 
in the west, I submit a solution to the problem, 
for which I may be criticised by both parties in 
question. 

The main cause of the present condition of af- 
fairs is the existing uncertainty, and if instead of 
the railroad companies waiting until they are 
waited upon by the various committees, they 
would draft an agreement as to hours, wages and 
promotion, and call the various committees into 
consultation, and agree upon a fair and impartial 
settlement of the disturbing questions, the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations would guarantee 
that each individual member of their order would 
live faithfully up to the agreement thus made, 
and the uncertainty which exists in the minds of 
all at the present time would be removed. 

If you question the success of such a plan, I 
answer by referring you to the roads on which 
such arrangements have been made and where 
the officials and employes are working in the most 
perfect harmony. What has proven a successful 
solution to the perplexing question in one section 
of the country is certainly worth a trial in another, 
and I venture to assert that the standard of rail- 
road employes will be advanced far more by such 
a plan than by compulsory relief associations 
which deprive their members of their individu- 
ality as American citizens. — G. Boardman in The 
Railroad Employe. 
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M.stepresentahon Regardin' Age — Forfeiture — 

Waiver — Fraternal Insurance . 

Action by plaintiff, as beneficiary, against the 
defendant association to recover on a beneficiary 
certificate of membership issued to alleged mem- 
bers, now deceased. 

It appeared in evidence that the applicant re- 
presented himself to be only 60 years of age, 
when in fact he was at least 61 years of age, 
The trial court gave defendant judgment, and 
from a reversal of a motion for a new trial plain- 
tiff appealed. 

Held , i. That where nothing appears in the 
constitution of the order forbidding an insur- 
ance upon a life be.ond the age of 60, vet the 
real age is material, and the evidence indicating 
that the custom and habit of the order not to 
accept a member after the age of 60 was sufficient. 

2. Where a member of such benefit society 
has made false statements as to his true age, the 
fact that pending an investigation of the matter 
by the society, which investigation is carried on 
with reasonable dilligence, and results in his ex- 
pulsion, assessments are levied against and paid 
by him, does not constitute a waiver upon the 
part of the society of its right to expell him for 
his false statements, where, up to the time of his 
expulsion, the society had no legal proof that his 
age had been falsely and fraudulently stated 

Freuster vs. Supreme Council Order Ch'sen 
Friends. N. Y. C’t of Appls. Oct. n, 1892 


Insurance Interest — Change of Beneficiary — Separa- 
tion of Husband and Wife. 

On March 24, 1879. John C. Sabin became a 
member of the interpleading association and took 
out a certificate of insurance for $2 000, and des- 
signated thU the amount be paid to Ella A. 
Sabin, his wife, at his death. 

On August 8, 1882, Ella A. Sabin, became a 
member of the B ith Mutual Endowment Com- 
pany, and procured a certificate therefrom pay- 
able to John C. Sibin, her husband, in case of 
her de^th 

The husband, John C. Sabin, delivered his 


certificate to his wife, Ella A. Sabin, who was 
named as beneficiary therein, and the wife, Ella 
A. Sabin, delivered her certificate to the husband 
John C., who was named as beneficiary therein, 
each intending that the benefit would be paid to 
the survivor. 

In May, 1883, the husband and wife separated 
by mutual consent, and thereafter never lived 
together. The husband paid the dues and assess- 
ments on both certificates until the separation 
took place. The husband then took possession 
of the certificate issued upon his life without her 
consent, and she the cirtiricate issued on her life 
without his consent. 

Afterwards, the husband, John C., resolved not 
to keep said certificate in force for the benefit of 
the wife, and so informed respondent, but ex- 
pressed a desire to remain a member of the organ- 
ization. It was then agreed between Sabin and 
A. S. Phinney, who were in no wise related, that 
Phinney should pay all subsequent costs and that 
a new certificate should be issued payable to 
him on the death of Sabin. The original certi- 
ficate with an indorsement thereon, was surren- 
dered and a new certificate issued and made pay- 
able to Phinney, instead of Ella A. Sabin. There- 
upon Ella A. Sabin surrendered her certificate 
and took out another payable to her representa- 
tives. 

John C. Sabin was a railroad employ^, and 
suffered an injury by accident which terminated 
his life soon after. 

The wife and respondeat Phinney both claim- 
ing the benefit. The money was paid into court. 

Held, That where a mutual benefit order was 
organized under the laws of 1877, c 74, wherein 
it is provided that the beneficiary fund shall be 
paid to any person named by deceased while liv- 
ing; and the by-laws of the order place no limita- 
tion on the person to whom certificates shall be 
payable. Hence, the beneficiary need not have 
an insurable interest in the life of the insured. 

Held , That under a by-law of such order, pro- 
viding that a member holding a beneficiary certi- 
ficate may change the beneficiary at any time, 
the beneficiary acquires no vested interest in the 
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fond payable at the death of the member. 

Sabin vs. Phinney, et a/, N. Y. C’t of Apple. 
Oct. i, 1892. 

Note: — A few states have special statutes con- 
cerning the policy of paying insurance money to 
beneficiaries having neither relationship or credi- 
tor's claim upon the insured The supreme court 
of Pennsylvania holds it to be against public 
policy and good morals to recognize such invest- 
ments. Only the amount of indebtedness and 
costs of maintaining the certificate with interest 
can be recovered, the residue goes to the insured’s 
representatives, notwithstanding the by-laws pro- 
vides that the benefit shall be paid to such person 
as the deceased member may have while living 
directed. 


Employment of Incompetent Servant — Notice to 

Company — Train Dispatcher . 

1. In an action against a railway company for 
the death of a train servant, caused by the negli- 
gence or incompetency of one of defendants tele- 
graph operators, evidence that the operator was 
not qualified for the place. Held, Not sufficient 
to charge the company, where it does not appear 
that it knew, or by reasonable dilligence could 
have known, of such incompetency. 

2. Held, That knowledge by a chief train dis- 
patcher of the incompetency of a station agent 
and telegraph operator employed by the same 
company, but without authority on the part of 
the dispatcher to hire or discharge such servants, 
cannot be imputed to the company. Hence no 
recovery can be had. 0 

Reiser vs. Pennsylvania Co., Pa. S. C., Nov. 
11, 1890 

Note: — It will be observed that the court was 
forced to distinguish a former decision of like 
character wherein it held that a train dispatcher, 
vested with the power and authority of moving 
trains, of changing the schedule time, or making 
new schedules, as regards the employes engaged 
in moving trains is a vice principal , and not a 
fellow servant, and in case of an injury resulting 
to an employ^ in consequence of his negligence, 
the company is liable. 

Lewis et al Receivers Ry Co. vs. Seifert. Oct. 
3, 1887. 

Mutual Benefit Endowment Insurance — Good 

Standing — Suspension — Payment of Overdue As- 
sessments fust Before Death. 

On December 30, 1889, deceased received no- 
tice of an assessment, the payment of which was 
required within thirty days under penalty of being 
ipso facto suspended from membership. Between 
that date and the time of his death, the insured 
received six other notices and requests of a like 
character, being other distinct assessments, the 
last of which bore date of July 23, 1890. The 
amount of these assessments was $9.50. The de- 


ceased’s council had, from time to time, paid from 
its treasury to the Order the amount which it thus 
from time to time called upon the deceased to 
pay. On the 29th day of August, 1890, there was 
due from him to said local council, dues and 
assessments amounting to $14. On the evening 
of said day about 8 o'clock, the wife of deceased 
called at the secretary’s home and paid to the sec- 
retary's wife the sum of $14, and received a re- 
ceipt for it the next day. The next morning 
(Aug. 30, 1890) the member died. The Order had 
no knowledge until after his death that be had 
neglected to pay his assessments as above stated. 

Section 8 of the by-laws provides that' ‘any mem- 
ber of any council who fails, neglects, or refuses 
to pay” his assessments "for thirty days after no- 
tice, etc. , shall be ipso facto suspended from the 
Order, and can only be reinstated by vote of the 
board of directors, and upon such conditions as 
the board may direct and determine." 

Subsequently section 3, of article 1, of the by- 
laws was framed. By its express provision a 
member who "at the time of his demise was not 
indebted to his council for moneys paid on his 
account by said council to the Order,” is a num- 
ber in good standing, "for the purpose of claim- 
ing endowment.” Nothing is said about suspen- 
sion or non-suspension, or reinstatement, or any- 
thing else save the one requirement of non-in- 
debtedness. 

Therefore, in view of the two sections, the 
principal question was, whether he was a member 
in good standing for the purpose of claiming the 
fund at the time of his death. The court ruled 
that he was not and gave defendant judgment. 
Plaintiff appealed. 

1. Where the rules of a society provided that 
on death of a membar in "good standing” the Or- 
der should pay to his beneficiary a certain en- 
dowment; that a person should be deemed in good 
standing, for the purpose of claiming endowment, 
who at the time of his death was not indebted to 
his council; that failure to pay an assessment 
within thirty days should operate as a suspension 
of the member; and that no suspended person 
should, during suspension, have any claim of any 
description whatever against his council or the 
Order, nor be entitled to any of the privileges of 
membership. 

Held, That the endowment could be recovered 
where the deceased member was not indebted to 
his council, though he had not bad his suspension 
removed for failure to pay assessments within the 
prescribed time. 

Held, That while the rules of the Order provide 
that mere payment of back assessments shall not 
effect a reinstatement, this does not prevent pay- 
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ment thereof, so as to entitle the beneficiary to 
the eudowment as provided in section 3 of article 
9. And in the absence of any rule to the con- 
trary the payment may be made by the benefici- 
ary. Judgment reversed. 

O' Grady v. Knights of Columbus. Conn., S. C , 

Sept. 15, 1892. 

Rote: Courts are inclined to construe rules re- 
quiring prescribed forms of reinstatement rigidly. 
It is not equity, that, on account of some slight 
lapse of memory, or temporary absence, or tem- 
porary inability to pay, a member might be prac- 
tically suspended before he was aware of it, and, 
although all dues and assessments were paid, 
death might ensue before proceedings for rein- 
statement could be instituted, or even pending 
such proceedings. When the end and purpose of 
such order is to aid its members and not to save 
or make money out of the misfortunes of members, 
if no indebtedness appears, the matter of rein- 
statement will not and, ought not to deprive the 
beneficiary of the endowment where the law ex- 
pressly says: “Who, at the time of his demise 
was not indebted to his council is a member in 
good standing for the purpose of claiming endow- 
ment." It has also been held that a secretary’s 
wife may be considered his assistant when the law 
provides for an assistant to the secretary if one is 
needed Hence, in this case, payment to the 
wife at their home where no office was main- 
tained, would be payment to the secretary and 
council. See Anderson v. Order Chosen Friends 
N. Y. C. A., Oct. 4, 1892. 


Train Service — Ch jrge of Negligence — Contributory 

Negligence. 

In an action to recover damages for an injury 
resulting in the death of a passenger, where the 
complaint charged negligence upon the part of 
the carrier and its servants in not assisting the 
passenger to alight safely. 

The proofs showed conclusively that the train 
was in motion, having just departed from the 
station, and that others attempted to alight in 
front of the deceased and were thrown to the 
earth. 

Held, That a passenger who alights from a 
moving car, after seeing one immediately in front 
of him fall in getting off, is guilty of contributory 
negligence, and the carrier is not liable for his in- 
juries. Brown v. Barnes , Rec'r A legheny By. Co., 
Penna. S C , Oct. 31, 1892. 

Master and Servant — Negligence — Assumption of 

Risk — Riding on Pilot. 

This action was brought by the widow of a rail- 
way employ^ against the defendant company to 
recover damages for his death, alleged to have 
been caused by the negligence of the company in 
failing to keep a watchman at the crossing of a 
public road. 

The evidence showed that the plaintiff's hus- 


band was riding on the pilot of the engine draw- 
ing the train upon which he was in service; that 
at a certain crossing the engine collided with a 
sprinkling wagon and plaintiff’s husband was 
killed. 

The trial court gave plaintiff judgment and de- 
fendant appealed. 

Held, That a railway employ^ who travels sev- 
eral times daily for a number of years over the 
line at a place where it is crossed by a public 
road, and must therefore know the danger of col- 
lisions with vehicles at the crossing because of 
freight cars obstructing the view, and takes his 
place upon the pilot ot an engine, assumes the 
risk of collisions, if he makes no complaint to the 
company in regard to the crossing, and the neces- 
sity of keeping a watchman there. Judgment re- 
versed. Rutnsey et al v. Delaware, L. dr* IV. Ry. 
Co., Penna. S. C., Oct. 3, 1892. 


Train Service — Passenger — A cceptability — Evidence 
— Credibility, 

1. A common carrier is bound to accept as 
passengers, and carry all persons, unless some 
lawful reason exists for excluding them from the 
trains, and the fact that a person presents him- 
self at a station and is permitted to enter a car f 
and does enter for the purpose of being carried 
from such point to another station upon the line 
of the road at which the train stops, makes him a 
passenger, and he is entitled to be treated as such. 

2. It is error to refuse to instruct the jury that 
if they find, from the evidence, that a witness 
who has testified is a person of bad moral charac- 
ter, they should consider that fact in determin- 
ing What weight they will give his evidence, when 
such instruction is applicable to the evidence. 

O. <5r* M. Ry. Co. vs. Croucher, Ind. S. C., Oct., 
J892. 


Carrier And Passenger — Soiled Ticket — Explana- 
tion of Passenger — Duly of C onductor — Damages. 
Where apassenger is rightfully upon a train 
with a ticket to his destination, which is genuine 
but somewhat soiled or changed in its general ap- 
pearance, it is the duty of the conductor to hear 
explanations of the passenger of the condition of 
the ticket and consider them in connection with 
the ticket for the purpose of determining the 
rights of the passenger, and if the conductor re- 
fuses to do so and demands the fare, or that the 
passenger shall get off if it is not paid, and thereby 
subjects the passenger to humiliation and shame 
in the presence of others, the passenger is enti- 
tled to damages therefor. 

Chicago dr* Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. vs. Con . 
ley , Ind. S. C., Nov. 2, 1892. 
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Happy New Year. 

One month of the New Year, 1893, has passed 
away. Its joys, sorrows, successes and defeats 
have been met each to pass on and leave the coast 
clear for succeeding days, events. I said defeats; 
it is according to what definition we read it with, 
whether I mean it or not. If read as failure I say 
no. There is in life to my mind no such thing as 
failure — ultimate failur . 

“He nobly does, who nobly dares,” 

When trials sore oppress; 

Whose perseverance naught can shake. 

Though failure follows in his wake, 

His “failure is success.” 

Does the child fail to walk at last, even though 
it fall a thousand times in its learning how? It 
is the disposition, not the known results, that 
counts. 

If the whole world, individually, could compre- 
hend the truth of this, and act in accordance with 
their knowledge of it, what "known" rapid strides 
towards the fulfillment of every holy aspiration 
would mark our progress. Eleven months to try 
in this year, for those of us who are spared to see 
them. Let us work with the same faith the “tod- 
dling darlings" of our hearts possessed, though we 
fall a thousand times from our hill of aspiration, 
up and at it again. 

“To him who cometh will the crown be given," 
not to those who have the least to overcome. 


Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud. 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old and the low and the 
high, 

Should moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant that a mother attended and loved, 

The mother, that infant's affection who proved, 
The husband, that mother and infant who blessed: 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 

The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure her triumphs are by. 
And the memory of those who have loved her and 
praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 

The hand of the king that the scepter hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the miter hath worn. 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats up the 
steep, 

The beggar who wandered in search of his bread, 
Have all faded away like the grass that we tread.. 

The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unf rgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just. 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

So the multitude goes, like the flower and the 
weed, 

That wither away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For we are the same that our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream, and we feel the same 
sun, 

And run the same course that our fathers have 
run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would 
think; 

From the death we are shrinking, our fathers 
would shrink; 
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To the life we are clinging our fathers did cling, 

But it speeds from us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved, but the story we can not unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers will 
come; 

They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 

They died — ay ! they died ; and we things that are 
now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the same things they met on their pilgrimage 
road. 

Yea, hope and despondency and pleasure and pain, 

Are mingled together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 

Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 

’Tis the wink of an eye, ’lis the draught of a 
breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death. 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud; 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 

— William Knox. 


Little Will. 

A great crowd of people had gathered around 
A small ragged urchin stretched out on the 
ground 

In the midst of the street; and some cried, "For 
shame!” 

And others, "Can any one tell us his name?” 

For that poor little body now bleeding and still, 
Was all that was left of once bright little Will. 

A great heavy cart had come rattling that way 
Where Willie and others were busy at play, 

And the poor little fellow now streched on the 
stones, 

Seemed only a mass of bruised flesh and crushed 
bones. 

But still there was life; and the kind doctor said, 
"We must take the child home and put him to 
bed, 

He must have all the care we can possibly give, 
And it may be the poor little fellow will live.” 

But alas for poor Willie, he had no nice home; 
He lived in an alley, in one little room; 

And his poor mother, working from earliest light, 
Had often no supper to give him at night. 

But joy for poor Willie! for not far away 
From the place where all bleeding and shattered 
he lay, 


Is a very large house standing back from the 
street, 

With every thing round it so quiet and neatt 
Which many good people had built in His name 
Who healed all the sick, when from Heaven He 
came; 

And who promises blessings that ever endure 
To these who shall comfort the sick and the poor. 

So there in a room, large and cheerful and bright. 
Little Willie was laid on a pillow so white T 
The walls with bright pictures were covered all 
o’er; 

Will never had seen such a clean ]?lace before. 
Long rows of small beds with small tables be- 
tween, 

The coverlids white, and the beds painted green; 
And so many children, all sick, but so bright, 

Will almost forgot his great pain at the sight. 

But the poor little boy suffered terrible pain 
When the good surgeon came to examine again 
Those poor little limbs; and he said that next day 
He must bring his sharp knife and cut both legs 
away. 

Oh how could he bear it? Oh what should he do? 
So small and alone, he could never get through. 
And then he knew well that he never could run 
And play with the boys as before he had done. 
Poor Willie! he felt that in all that great city, 
There was no one to help him and no one to pity. 

It was night; in the hospital ward all was still, 
Save the low moans of anguish from poor little 
Will. 

When a dear little girl in the very next bed 
Turned round on her pillow and lovingly said, 
"Little boy, what’s the matter; are you very ill?” 
"O yes,” said poor Willie, "and what is worse 
still, 

The doctor is going to hurt my legs so 
To-morrow; I never can bear it, I know.” 

"But Jesus will help you, "said dear little Sue, 
"He suffered and died, you know, Willie for 
you.” 

The child was astonished and thus made reply: 
"Why, Susie, who's Jesus, and what made him 
die?” 

"Oh, Willie! how sad; I thought every one knew. 
You don’t go to Sunday school; isn’t that true?” 
"No, I never have been,” the boy made reply; 
"But tell me of Jesus, and what made Him die.” 
"Well, Jesus,” said Susie, came down long ago, 
Because He was sorry we all suffered so, 

And would be so naughty. And He was a child, 
Just as little as we, but so gentle and mild. 

And when He grew up, He went all through the 
land 
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And he healed all the sick with a touch of his 
hand; 

And he took little children right up on his knee — 
Oh, Willie, I wish it had been you and me. 

But soon cruel men ftaught Jesus one day 
And beat Him and mocked Him and took Him 
away, 

And nailed Him with nails to a great cross of 
wood. 

Oh, wasn’t it hard, when He’d done them such 
good? 

How He must have loved us to die on the tree.” 

"Then if He is dead how can He save me?” 
"Why. I’ll tell you,” said Susie; "though now 
He’s in Heaven, 

In the Book He has left us a promise is given. 
That whenever we want Him He’ll come to our 
aid. 

I’m so sure that He loves me I’m never afraid. 

I know that He comes to this hospital here; 

And though folks can’t see Him they feel He is 
near. 

I know for I’ve tried it again and again, 

He helps us bear sickness and sorrow and pain.” 

"Oh. how good!” said the boy with a long, thank- 
ful sign. 

"But I am so small that He might pass me by; 

So I’ll put up my hand, just so He can see, 

Then He’ll know that I want Him, and come right 
to me.” 

When the bright sun peeped in on that little white 
bed 

The hand was still raised, but dear Willie was 
dead! 

The sad look of pain was gone from his face, 

And the sweetest of smiles had taken its place; 

For far off in Heaven, that beautiful land, 

Kind Jesus had seen little Will's lifted hand; 

The smile on his face Jesus’ kissing had given, 
And he waked in the morning with Jesus in 
Heaven. 

Dear friends who have read this sweet story, you 
see 

That trusting in Jesus will save you and me. 

Oh that all who of Jesus’ great mercy have heard, 
Would, like dear little Willie, Take Him at His 
word. M. L. V. W. 


Editor Ladies' Department . 

Although the ladies here in Marion are not reg- 
ularly organized, still there is a sisterly feeling 
among them, and all are ready, at any time, to 
lend a helping hand to further the interest of the 
"boys.” 

Early last spring, we decided on a plan to bene- 


fit at least a portion of them, and our expectations 
have been more than realized. 

Some of us having on hand many odds and 
ends of clothing, which, while they could no 
longer be utilized as such, still presented possibili- 
ties to our frugal eyes. So we proposed to the 
others to make a rag-carpet; yes, a regular old 
fashioned rag carpet, for the Railroad Men’s 
Home in Chicago. 

Some objections were raised at first. It was 
such a departure from the usual plan of getting 
money. Visions of fairs, bazars, etc., where im- 
possible fine cushions, impracticable aprons and 
other extravagant trifles could be disposed of, 
were more alluring than this scheme, which 
seemed to present no brighter outlook than the 
meeting once a fortnight of several, probably un- 
congenial people, to sew on "those old rags.” 
every one wishing that "some one” would pro- 
pose giving up making the carpet. 

But happily these gloomy forebodings were all 
dispelled, and we all felt that not the least enjoy- 
able days of the summer, were those on which we 
gathered at one of the ladies’ homes and trans- 
formed those seemingly endless chains of des- 
pised rags into neat, bright balls, ready for the 
weaver. 

During those long afternoons when many hands 
made light work, we lauged and talked, learning to 
know each other better and enjoying each after- 
noon better than the last. 

Our satisfaction reached its height when we 
met one evening for a social time and disposed of 
that carpet for nearly $n.oo, which we decided 
would be more acceptable than the carpet, which 
might not fit any room in the home. 

Now, any of you who are puzxled about just 
how to raise some money for this or a similar 
worthy object, just take my advice and make a 
rag carpet. Jbnnie B. 


Homely Hints for Housekeepers. 

A regular bread pan, with cover, is among the 
luxuries of a kitchen. If you have never seen 
one made purposely for bread, call at your hard- 
ware store and ask to see one. Having used one 
once you will not try to keep house without one. 

Are you troubled with chapped hands? Rinse 
them thoroughly in milk (that is, rub them thor- 
oughly in a little milk) often after washing them. 
Milk is healing and supplies the pores with oil. 

A stove can be made to look nicely the most of 
the time if wiped over the surface with paper, 
thoroughly, after each meal; also, finish up the 
blacking process with the same effort. When 
papers are plentiful in the bouse, one will find 
this an easy way to do. 
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By the way, if you contemplate a new cook 
stove, look at the "Ranges," before buying. 
Would not trade ours for two common stoves. 

When cleaning lamps, it is found to be a good 
plan to (as often as once a week) put the burners, 
wicks and all. in an old pail, covering them with 
kerosene oil, letting them stand a few minutes, 
then wiping on a soft cloth. Burners treated in 
this way from the first, keep bright much longer 
than if washed in water. 

Powdered sugar can be used in a great many 
labor saving ways that other sugar cannot. Co- 
coanut or chocolate frosting can be made easily 
by taking the amount of sugar required to cover 
the cake, wetting it with just enough water to 
make it pasty, then adding either cocoanut or 
chocolate as desired. It makes a nice iceing 
without either. 

Cream candy can be made easily, too, with 
powdered sugar. 


A Tissue-Paper Party. 

BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 

A-ant Betsy Green’s cottage had been burnt to 
ashes by the carelessness of a lazy Irishman, who, 
while sawing wood in the shed, had dropped his 
pipe into a box of shavings. 

While the embers were still smoking the young 
ladies of the village, who were greatly interested 
in good old "Aunt Betsy,” were collecting money 
to rebuild the little house. 

At four o’clock, a dozen large school-girls 
rushed into the sitting-room of the finest house 
in town, the foremost of the group exclaiming to 
a lady who sat there, — 

"O mamma! we had just planned a little Fair 
to help rebuild Aunt Betsy’s cottage, and now 
Jess Lee says the ‘old young ladies’ are to have 
one, and that we are too young to plan a Fair and 
be successful, but that we may have a tableau; 
/ may be Rebecca at the well — standing behind a 
pile of old stones, dipping lemonade out of a 
water-pail— pho!” 

"We could have a calico party; but Aunt Betsy 
doesn’t want a lot of young calico dresses,” said 
another of the girls. 

"Suppose then we give some new entertain- 
ment,” said the lady. "Let me see — I think you 
could have a tissue-paper party. Yes, and dress 
like the patterns in the city windows. Tissue 
comes in all colors and shades, and you can make 
your waists ever thin cloth, and loop, or flounce 
or plait your skirts to your taste. You can get 
all the ideas you please from fashion plates or 
friends, but the work should be your own. I 
will give you my parlors, because they are the 


largest in town, and your mothers, I am sore, 
will join in getting up a supper. You can sell 
tickets, and at the close of the party we will have 
an auction and sell off the paper dresses.” 

Mrs. Mead now saw a shy little girl peeping 
over the shoulders of those in the rear of the 
group, her gray eyes, which were shaded by long 
dark lashes, full of eager interest. 

"Oh, there is Hope! she must share in this 
party, too,” said the lady. 

"I haven't any tissue-paper, and I haven't any 
one to show me," whispered the little girl. 

"But you shall have both, my child," said the 
lady, kindly. "I will see to that." 

Hope Morris was, until within a year or so, 
a stranger among these girls, her parents, who 
were English, having died in the place a few 
months before, leaving this one child. The towns- 
people had been very kind during the long months 
of their illness, and when death came, had buried 
them decently in the new cemetery. 

But there was no home for poor little Hope. 
Every lady who loved little girls seemed to be 
supplied with them; so after a great deal of dis- 
cussion and many regrets, she was sent to the 
almshouse with the understanding that Mr. 
Greenly, the keeper, should take her into his own 
family, till inquiries could be made for her 
relatives in England. 

A year had gone by. No relatives had ap- 
peared to claim her, so she remained with Mr. 
Greenly and came down to the public school. 
Everybody said, "It’s too bad;” but no one made 
it any better. The only persons in town who did 
all they could do to brighten her dull life were 
her class-mates at school. They were always 
kind to her, and never made her feel that she was 
a poor-house child. 

The tissue-paper party was kept secret — almost 
— while Mrs. Mead held mysterious meetings 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoons in the 
great spare chamber over her parlor. 

The store-keeper wondered why she wanted 
such quantities of tissue-paper as she ordered 
from Boston; and the "old young ladies" (that 
meant all above eighteen and out of school) 
laughed and said, — 

‘Those children are making paper flowers, no 
doubt, for our Fair, but nobody will buy them." 

But one day, long before the "old young ladies" 
were ready for their Fair, the ' 'young young ladies" 
were out in full feather, selling tickets for “a 
social gathering at Mrs. Mead’s." 

And the few parents who were in the secret 
aided in the sale, till one hundred and forty bright 
silver quarters glittered in a drawer in that fine 
guest-chamber. The friends of Mrs. Mead were, 
of course, glad to go to the party, and many 
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young people and old who had never seen her The effect of all this color in such hue combi- 


fine house, would have been willing to give three 
bright quarters to get into it. 

•‘Well, the happy night came at last, and the 
guests, as they arrived, were informed that every 
one must wear a tissue paper necktie, badge, or 
apron, which they would buy of two young ladies 
in the upper front hall. 

Of course this made a great deal of fun. Old 
Squire Walton walked solemnly into the parlor 
with a pink paper ribbon badge in his button hole. 
Dr. Willis wore a bow at his collar of blue paper, 
and even the minister was forced to allow a white 
tie to be pinned over his black one. 

As they were ushered into the great parlor, the 
first figure that met their eyes was that of Aunt 
Betsey G een, seated in a crimson high backed 
chair, robed in the immortal black alpaca which 
she had wrenched from the flames, and with a 
white tissue paper cap and apron on. 

As the company gathered, there was a great deal 
of laughing and talking, and in the midst of it all, 
twelve lovely young girls entered the parlor, with 
a rattling and rasping and swishing that made a 
band of music quite unnecessary. 

And such elegant costumes as were seen, sur- 
prised the most fashionable lady in the assembly. 
Kate Emerson represented a water nymph. She 
was dressed in pale seagreen paper, with long, cut 
fringes, like sea grass, floating from her head, her 
shoulders, her sleeves, and her upper skirt; and 
with green rosettes and flying grass on her slip- 
pers, she was introduced as "Undine.” 

May Horn was a beautiful young girl, dressed 
in white, all dotted over with apple blossoms, 
and tender green leaves and buds, representing 
"May.” 

"June” wore the palest of pink dresses, deco- 
rated with roses and buds of deeper tints. The 
flowers on both these costumes were formed of 
tissue of different shades, cut and drawn into 
shape, and tacked with a needle and thread in the 
form of wreaths festooned on the sleeves, waist 
and skirt. 

"Night” sailed in, robed in black, and dotted 
with tiny silver stars, with a silver comb in her 
dark hair, and silver jewelry on her neck, wrists 
and fingers. 

Hope Morris wore a pale blue dress, with puffs 
and frills and flowers and quilting of pink, — a cos- 
tume which it had taken all the sane paupers and 
tha "keeper's” wife a week to decide on. She 
looked very lovely in it, and she wished, as she 
stood before Mrs. Mead's glass, that the town 
would require the Greenlys to keep her always 
dressed as well. The other costumes were equal- 
ly beautiful. 


nations was charming, and the rattling and whiz- 
zing and sweeping about of the paper dresses, 
made it very funny for the company. 

Occasionally, there would be an accident. A 
young girl’s sleeve would burst open, showing a 
beautiful plump arm. Or a big boy would tread 
on a train — big boys are always treading on some- 
thing. But, altogether, the party was a great 
success. 

Of course there were a great many jokes made, 
especially by the boys who had trodden on the 
frail flounces. At the supper table, one of the 
boys called for another pieoe of "tissuspaper 
cake,” and another asked for more "tissue paper 
jce cream.” 

The girls took it all very kindly, and Ruth, 
who was mistress of the situation, replied that 
she was glad to see they had not tissue paper ap- 
petites. 

The supper being over, the company m arched 
back, some one said, by "tissue paper music,” to 
the parlor, and there found, to their surprise, 
that a low staging had been erected in their ab- 
sence, and wondered what was to come off next. 

The staging was merely a piano box, hidden by 
a crimson piano cover, that did not require a nail 
to be driven at the time. 

A witty gentleman of the town, father of one of 
the "young ladies,” now mounted the box, and 
called the meeting to order. He then said, in a 
mock serious tone: 

"Gentlemen and ladies, we have now come to 
the most remarkable stage of this remarkable oc- 
casion. Th- rare, costly and tasteful dresses you 
see worn by the rising daughters of this town, are 
to be sold at auction, and you are to have the 
privilege of bidding on them. The person who 
makes the highest offer will secure the choicest 
dress. Had Madam Demorest — whose name is 
legion, for she l^ves in every city in the continent 
— heard of this auction, you would have bad no 
such chance; for she would have come and 
bought them en masse , at prices with which coun- 
try ladies and gentlemen could not possibly com- 
pete. ” 

Here a gentleman who, with his lovely wife, 
seemed strangers to most of the company, asked, 
"Do the young ladies go with the dresses? If so, 
I should be willing to bid very high for one of 
them.” 

Of course this made a great laugh; and there 
were whisperings all around, "Who is he?” 

"Oh, he’s the Hon. Mr. L. Lester, from Cali- 
fornia. He was born here, and has come back 
to see his native place. The minister knows him 
well.” 
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Very soon, tb ee or four gentlemen were gath- 
ered about him . i earnest conversation, while the 
.bidding and pLyful jesting were going on at the 
platform. 

• ‘Please s 11 all the dresses now but the blue and 
pink one. Keep that for the last, Mr. Auctioneer, " 
said Mr. Dean. 

And as •‘Night,” with her silver stars, rustled 
up to the platform, the company saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester leaving the room, the latter holding 
*weet Hope Morris by the hand. 

Of course the fathers and mothers were very 
proud of the taste their daughters had displayed, 
and very anxious to own the frail dresses they had 
made. So the bidding was spirited, and some of 
.ihe dresses brought as high as three dollars each. 

After a while, the blue and pink dresn was put 
up, and every one noticed that Hope’s usually 
pale cheeks were very rosy, and her eyes very 
bright. 

At the first call, the wife of the keeper of the 
poor-house, who had been especially invited, bid 
seventy-five cents. Some one else cried, "One 
dollar;” another, "Onefifty ” Just then the com- 
pany were startled by the handsome strange gen- 
tleman calling out, "Twenty-five dollars!” 

Of course this made a great bustle, and the gen- 
tleman came forward, and taking Hope by the 
hand, said, "With the consent of this little girl, 
and that of the gentlemen who stand as her guar- 
dians,” — he was too delicate to say, "The over- 
seers of the poor,” — "I am to have the wearer as 
well as the dress; and henceforth her name will be 
Hope Morris Lester. But,” he added, "I would 
not accept the great gift for so small a sum ; so 
when you get your good friend’s new home fur- 
nished I will put five hundred dollars into the sav- 
ings bank for her to keep and use as she may need 
in the future.” 

Of course there were great rejoicings over 
Hope’s good fortune. Aunt Betsy wiped her 
eyes with her tissue-paper handkerchief, as she 
sat in the great crimson chair, and said, "it was 
worth while having her home burnt up, to see so 
much good come of it !” 

Ruth Mead, who was very jealous of the honor 
of the "young ladies," smiled and said, "Five 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars ! That’s a 
great deal more than the ‘old young ladies’ will 
make at their Fair. But we will be kind, and help 
them all we can. Perhaps, after all, I’ll be Re- 
becca for them.” 

There was great lamentation at the poor-house 
over the loss of the little lady whom they had 
called "the parlor boarder,” and the lonely old 
inmates picked up all the bits of pink and blue 
tissue — the clippings from her dress — and pressed 
them in their Bibles and hymn-books "to remem- 
ber her by.” 

The morning he took Hope away, Mr. Lester 


shook hands kindly with them all, and gave each 
inmate a bright silver dollar. 

Years have have passed since Aunt Betsy Green 
took possession of her nicely-furnished little cot- 
tage; and during that time Hope has grown into a 
beautiful and useful young lady, a delight as well 
as an ornament in the elegant home which was 
secured for her that night at the tissue-paper 
party. — Youth’s Companion. 


The Schoolmarm’s Story. 

A frosty chill was in the air — 

How plainly I remember — 

The brignt autumnal fires had paled, 

Save here and there an ember; 

The sky looked hard, the hills were bare, 
And there were tokens everywhere 
That it had come — November. 

I locked the time-worn school-house door, 
The village seat of learning, 

Across the smooth, well trodden path 
My homeward footsteps turning; 

My heart a troubled question bore, 

And in my mind, as oft before, 

A vexing thought was burniag. 

"Why is it up hill all the way?” 

Thus ran my meditations; 

The lessons had gone wrong that day, 

And I had lost my patience. 

"Is there no way to soften care, 

And make it easier to bear 
Life's sorrows and vexations?” 

Across my pathway through the wood, 

A fallen tree was lying; 

On this there sat two little girls, 

And one of them was crying. 

I heard her sob: "And if I could, 

I’d get my lessons awful good, 

But what’s the use of trying?” 

And then the little hooded head 
Sank on the mother’s shoulder, 

The little weeper sought the arms 
That opened to enfold her. 

Against the young heart, kind and true, 

She nestled close, and neither knew 
That I was a beholder. 

And then I heard — ah ! ne’er was known 
Such judgment without malice, 

Nor queenlier counsel ever heard 
In senate, house or palace ! 

"I should have failed there, I am sure. 
Don’t be discouraged; try once more, 

And 1 will help you, Alice.” 

"And I will help you.” This is how 
To soften care and grieving; 

Life is made easier to bear 
By helping and by giving. 

Here was the answer I had sought, 

And I, the teacher, being taught 
The secret of true living. 

If "I will help you” were the rule, 

How changed beyond all measure 
Life would become ! Each heavy load 
Would be a golden treasure ; 

Pain and vexation be forgot ; 

Hope would prevail in every lot, 

And life be only pleasure. 

— Selected. 
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St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad Co and Op- 
erated Lines — Schedule of Pay for Trainmen 

on the St. J. & G. I. and K. C. & O. Roads. 

Article i. Passenger Service — Six crews will 
be assigned to the main line and will be paid $110 
and $60 for conductors and brakemen respectively. 
One crew will be assigned to the branch and will 
be paid $100 and $55 for conductors and brake- 
men respectively. Trains Nos. 1 and 2 to be 
paid under this Article. 

Article 2. Freight Service. — Conductors and 
brakemen on through and mixed freight trains, 
other than Nos. 1 and 2, will be paid three and 
two cents per mile respectively. Crews not as- 
signed to regular service will run first in first out, 
and will be paid for on the mileage basis, with the 
following exceptions; 

The Alma branch run will consist of the run 
between Fairfield and Alma, and 1 hours’ 
switching in the Fairfield yird on alternate days, 
and 100 miles shall be allowed per trip on said 
run. 

The Fairbury branch run shall consist of the 
run between McCool Junction and Fairbury and 
return, the station switching at McCool Junction 
and the switching of their own train at Fairbury, 
tor which 100 miles will be allowed. 

The Fairfield-Stromsburg run will consist of 
the run between Fairfield and Stromsburg, and 
the making up of their own trains at Fairfield 
and Stromsburg, 130 miles to be allowed for the 
round trip, and 100 miles for the single trip. 

In consideration of the two short runs per week 
on the Fairbury branch and between Fairfield 
and Stromsburg, no overtime shall be allowed on 
these runs, except in cases of unusual delays, 
such as washouts, wrecks and snow blockades. 

Article 3. Local Freight. — Between St. Jo- 
seph and Grand Island crews ou local freight 
trains shall receive 3 15-100 cents and 2 15-100 
cents per mile for conductors and brakemen re- 
spectively. Three brakemen shall be assigned to 
each crew. 


Article 4. Work Trains. — Work train con- 
ductors and brakemen shall be paid at the rate of 
$90 and $60 per month respectively. The work- 
ing days of a calendar month to constitute a 
month's work. Twelve hours or less to consti- 
tute a day’s work. Over time after twelve hours 
at the same rate. 

Work train crews will consist of a conductor 
and two brakemen. 

The company reserves tne right to assign con- 
ductor for this service. 

Article 5. Pilots will receive freight conduct- 
or's pay and full mileage allowed. 

Article 6. Freight men handling special trains 
will be paid regular freight rates. 

Article 7. All freight conductors and brake- 
men not otherwise specified, shall be paid on a 
mileage basis, 100 miles to be the minimum pay 
for any crew called and sent out. 

Article 8. On all freight runs of 100 miles or 
less, except those otherwise specified, requiring 
more than ten hours to make the run, overtime 
will be paid at the rate of 10 miles per hour for 
conductors and brakemen. On all freight runs 
exceeding 100 miles, conductors and brakemen 
will be paid overtime for all the time used to com- 
plete the trip in excess Of an average speed of 
ten miles an hour. In computing over time no 
fraction of an hour less than thirty minutes shall 
be counted; thirty minutes and over and less than 
one hour shall be computed as one hour. 

Article 9. When freight traffic is so light that 
the crews in unassigned service do not make 
about 3000 miles per month, crews will be taken 
off, beginning with the youngest until crews left 
in the service are able to make the same. Con- 
ductors temporarily reduced under this rule will 
be given preference as brakemen over younger 
men and will retain their rights as conductors, 
they will also again be placed on their runs when 
the traffic requires increasing of crews. 

Article 10. Train men attending court at the 
request of an officer of the company will be al- 
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lowed ioo miles per day for each day, and when 
away from their home station in addition thereto 
their legitimate expenses. 

Article 1 1 . When a crew is compelled to double 
a hill they shall receive ten miles for the same, 
but one hour will be added to the time over the 
district, before over time is allowed. 

Article 12. Full time will be allowed for all 
light runs, and where crews are deadheaded, In 
case crews are deadheaded the freight crew dead- 
heading will be first out ahead of the crew dead- 
headed with. 

Article 13. All crews will be called at St. 
Joseph, Hanover and Grand Island; train caller 
will always be provided with a book in which the 
men called will enter their names together with 
the time they are called, and the time of trainmen 
will begin at the time set for the departure of their 
train when called, unless leaving earlier. 

Article 14. Conductors and brakemen will not 
be suspended or dismissed from the company's 
service without just cause. In case of suspen- 
sion or dismissal, if an employ^ thinks his sen- 
tence unjust he shall have the right within five 
days to refer his case by written statement to the 
superintendent. Within five days of the receipt 
of this notice his case shall have a thorough in- 
vestigation by the proper officer of the railroad 
company, at which he may be present if he so de- 
sires, and also be represented by any disinterested 
employ^ of his choice. 

In case the suspension or dismissal is found to 
be unjust, be shall be reinstated and paid for all 
time lost. In case he shall not be satisfied with 
tfee result of the investigation he shall have the 
xigfat to appeal to the general manager. 

Article 15, When trainmen are called, and for 
any reason other than their own act do not go 
oat, and are held on duty less than five hours, 
they will be allowed fifty miles and stand first out, 
but if held more than five hours they will be paid 
one hundred miles and go behind crews at that 
point. 

Article 16. When a change of division or train 
runs requires trainmen to change their place of 
residence they will be furnished with free trans- 
portation for their families and household effects 
to their new place of residence. 

Article 17. Freight or passenger crews mak- 
ing extra trips in addition to their regular assigned 
runs, will be allowed extra time upon the basis of 
pay allowed other crews in similar service, ex- 
cept as provided in Article 6. 

Article 18. When crews of through or local 
ireight or mixed trains are required to remain on 
•duty with their trains after arrival at end of run, 
•or compelled to do switching service at terminal 
or division station, they will be paid extra for 
such service at regular overtime rates. 

Article 19. Trainmen will not be required to 
pay fines on account of breakage. 

Article 20. After continuous service of 16 hours 
trainmen will be entitled to and allowed eight 
bours rest before being called to go out, except 


in cases of washouts, wrecks or other similar 
emergencies Following crews will have the right 
to run around any crews so lying over. 

Article 21. When proper notice is given, mem- 
bers of grievance committee shall be granted un- 
limited leave of absence. 

Article 22. When time is not allowed as per 
trip report, conductors will be notified. 

Article 23. All freight conductors and brake- 
men on the St. J. & G. I. and operated lines, will 
be in line of promotion on all districts and divi- 
sions according to length of service and ability to 
assume increased responsibility. 

The oldest freight conductors to be in line of 
promotion in passenger service. 

When three brakemen are promoted in the reg- 
ular line of promotion, one experienced conduct- 
or to be employed as conductor; said conductor to 
stand next in rank to the three brakemen pro- 
moted. 

The articles enumerated, constitute in their en- 
tirity, an agreement between the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island Railroad Company and its conduct- 
ors and brakemen. No departure from the pro- 
visions of this agreement will be made by any 
party thereto, witnout reasonable notice of such 
a desire in writing has been served upon the other 
parties thereto. The rates of pay embodied in 
this schedule to remain in effect until January 1, 
i8g 4 , 

All schedules, rules and regulations previously 
in effect are null and void. Effective, November 
1, 1892. 

For the Order of Railway Conductors: 

A. B Garretson, Grand Senior Con. O. R. C. 

John T. Dawson, Chairman O. R. C. 

For the Brotherhood of Riilroad Trainmen: 

S. E. Wilkinson, Grand Master B. of R. T. 

Chas E. Hedrix, Chairman B. of R. T 
THE ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

ByW. P. ROBINSON, JR., General Manager. 
St. Joseph, Missouri, October 20, 1892. 


Commencing November ist, 1892, the follow- 
ing schedule of pay and regulations governing 
conductors and trainmen in the employ of the 
South Carolina Railway will oe in effect. 

ARTICDE I. 

PASSENGER SERVICE. 

On the main line and Columbia Divisions in 
regular service, conductors, $90.00 per month, 
baggage-masters, $45.00 per month and brake- 
men, $1.25 per day. Six crews to run two trains 
each way per day between Charleston and Col- 
umbia and between Charleston and Augusta, if 
regular trains between Charleston and Augusta 
or Charleston and Columbia are cut off at Branch- 
ville, corresponding short ruDs between Branch- 
ville and Columbia or Branchville and Augusta 
will be run by these crews without additional 
compensation. 

Regular passenger men making trips other 
than their regular runs, and extra passenger men 
will be paid, conductors, 1 and 65-100 cents, bag- 
gage-masters, 83-100 cents and brakemen, 70-100 
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cents per mile; no allowance for short runs to be 
less than for eighty-eight miles. Runs of more 
than eighty-eight miles wiH be paid actual milage. 
Summerville, Lambs, C. C. G. & C. and Colum- 
bia and Blacksburg runs, conductors, $75.00 and 
baggage- masters, $45.00 per month and brake- 
men, $1.25 per day. 

ARTICLE II. 

THROUGH PRBIGHT SERVICE. 

On through freight runs conductors and brake- 
men will be paid 2 and 63-100 cents and 1 and 70- 
100 cents per mile respectively. Short runs of 
less than fifty miles will be allowed fifty miles. 
Crews coming in from short runs having made 
but fifty miles allowance, will stand first out, 
if they have made more than fifty miles allow- 
ance they will go behind other crews at that 
point. 

ARTICLE III. 

LOCAL FREIGHT SERVICE. 

On local freight trains between Charleston and 
Columbia, conductors will be paid $80.00 per 
month and brakemen $45.00 per month; between 
Branchville and Augusta, conductors $75 00 and 
brakemen $45.00 per month, and between Cam- 
den and Kingville, conductors $65.00 and brake- 
men $45.00 per month. Except on the Camden 
and Kingville run, local crews will be paid extra 
for all service performed outside of their assigned 
runs. 

ARTICLE IV. 

PHOSPHATE AND MATERIAL SERVICE. 

Conductors and trainmen in phosphate service 
will be paid $65.00 and $42.00 per month respect- 
ively. Conductors and trainmen not in charge of the 
road department, temporarily in material train- 
service, for short runs and loading or ‘unloading 
trains, will be paid fifty miles for six hours or less, 
and one hundred miles for more than six and less 
than twelve hours. Hours in excess of twelve 
will be paid extra at same rate. 

ARTICLE V. 

DEADHEAD SERVICE. 

Conductors and trainmen required to deadhead 
will be paid one-half passenger mileage for dead- 
heading on passenger trains, and one-half freight 
mileage for deadheading on freight trains, with or 
without caboose. When it is necessary to dead- 
head a crew, the first crew out will run the train, 
and the deadhead crew will, at other end of run, 
start out ahead of the crew with whom they dead- 
headed. 

ARTICLE VI. 

LIGHT RUNS. 

Crews running light with engine or with 
engine and caboose wil' be paid passenger milage , 
No allowance of less than fifty miles. 

ARTICLE VII. 

ATTENDING COURT. 

Conductors and trainmen attending court on 
behalf of the company will be paid the amount 
they would have made on their regular run. 

AHTICLE VIII. 

CALLING. 

Couductors and trainmen arriving at terminals 
before 9 a. m., will examine book on arrival, and 
if listed at that time to go out that p. m., are ex- 


pected to be on hand without being called. Men 
having regular assigned runs will not be 
called. In other cases, men will be called within 
one-half mile of dispatcher’s office. At Charles- 
ton, caller will have a book in which are entered 
the train called for and the time expected to leave. 
The men called will sign this book, entering the 
time at which they are called. 

ARTICLE IX. 

REST. 

Conductors or trainmen after twelve consecu- 
tive hours of service will be allowed sevea hours 
for rest, provided they give proper notice of such 
rest, and take the rest at a terminal station 

ARTICLE X. 

OVERTIME. 

Conductors of passenger, freight or mixed 
trains will be paid overtime at the rate of twenty 
(20) cents per hour, and trainmen at the rate of 
ten (ro) cents per hour. Overtim? will be paid 
for all time over twelve hours consecutive duty 
except on schedules, when the time on duty is in 
excess of twelve hours. On these trains (sched- 
uled at more than twelve hours), overtime will be 
computed from the arriving time of the train at 
destination. No overtime will be allowed for the 
first two (2) hours delay, but if the delay exceeds 
two (2) hours, the first two hours will be included. 

This rule to be imperative until July 1st, 1893. 

ARTICLE XI. 

INVESTIGATION. 

A conductor or trainman taken from his run 
for alleged fault, will be given a hearing within 
five days if practicable andVill have the right to 
have another employ^ of his class and choice to 
represent him. The accused will be promptly 
notified of the result of the investigatson and i 
found blameless, will be paid for time lost. 

ARTICLE XII. 

REDUCTION IN FORCES. 

During dull seasons, so far as is consistent, the 
number of crews in service will be arranged so 
they will be able to make twenty-four hundred 
miles per month. 

ARTtCLE XIII. 

HIRING CONDUCTORS AND PROMOTIONS. 

Promotions and preferment will be based upon 
merit and the general record of the man and not 
entirely npon their age in the service. In filling 
vacancies in the ranks of conductors, all train- 
men will be considered in the line of promotion 
according to their age in the service and their 
ability. An experienced condactor may be hired 
as a conductor at the option of the officer in 
charge. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

LIFE OF AGREEMENT. 

This agreement shall remain in force until 
December 31st, 1893, and will continue after that 
date until either party gives sixty days notice in 
writing, to other parties thereto, of desire for 
change. 

For S. C. R’y, C. M. Ward, Gen’l Manager. 

I. M. Turner, Superintendent. 

For the Order of Railway Conductors, 

E E. Clark, G. C. C. 

J. F. Kirkland, Chairman. 

For Brotherhood Railway Trainmen. 

S. E. Wilkinson, Grand Master. 

W. A. Staley, Chairman. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 15, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor . 

We had our election of officers Sunday, Dec. 
nth, and I am pleased to say to you that I never 
saw a more unanimous selection of officers in the 
division since I have belonged to the Order, which 
in my mind goes a long way to prove that the 
Brothers are well satisfied with the officers of our 
division for the past year. I am satisfied that no 
member of No. 55 can find fault with the decisions 
rendered by our worthy Brother, Van Bergen, C. 
C., and I am satisfied that with the choice of Geo 
W. Rose for secretary and treasurer we have 
nothing to fear at least in 1893, with H. B. Field 
as A. C. C. t who will fill the chair with all credit 
to the Order in the absence of Bro. Van Bergen. 

Brother editor, I find that we only have a short 
space of five months before we meet in our next 
Grand Division. I hope the Brothers will give 
this serious consideration, as there are many 
things which should be seriously considered in 
our next meeting of the Grand Division. Do not 
let us meet Sunday after Sunday between now 
and May ist, and then blame our delegates for 
not doing their duty in the Grand Division when 
it is plain that it is our duty to bring up in our 
division meetings any changes that we see it is 
necessary to make, and thoroughly post our dele- 
gate so that he may be able to present the same 
to the Grand Division; and I do hope sincerely 
that the Brothers will give the matter of insurance 
a good deal of attention, as in my mind this is one 
of the most important parts of our institution. 
Can we not devise some plan whereby all Broth- 
ers of the Order will be compelled to insure? If 
not, can not we shut out the begging letters which 
come into our division from meeting to meeting, 
which are most assuredly a premium offered for 
neglect of insurance, or, in other words, paying a 
certain price for those who are not insured to keep 
out of the Order of Railway Conductors’in surance. 

I have no doubt that many of the Brothers think 
me a crank on this question . If they will call on me 
in Kansas City at any time and give me an hour 
of their time I will prove to them that I am not so 


much of a crank, but that I am right on this ques- 
tion of insurance. 

I am happy to say to you that our division is 
very prosperous at the present time, and we are 
taking in many new members, and are having a 
splendid attendance, which is increasing every 
meeting. I again extend to all Brothers of the 
Order a most cordial invitation to call upon our 
division when in Kansas City, but do not call upon 
Brothers Welch or Van Bergen for donations for 
any charitable institution, as we have gone out of 
business. 

Hoping to meet with many of the Brothers in 
our union meetings, which will shortly be con- 
vened in our several different localities, and to 
meet with you all in our next Grand Division, 
which will be held in Toledo, in May, I am most 
respectfujly, 

Yours in P. F.. 

William Welch. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I feel sometimes that we will not get any more 
legislation on safety appliances unless there is 
more interest taken in the matter by the em- 
ployes of railroads. It seems that the various 
journals published by the many railroad employes' 
organizations do not give space enough in their 
journals for this very important subject. I would, 
however, state that the public press throughout 
the whole country give less space, and in fact, 
show little interest in the matter. If you have 
noticed the press comments, editorials, etc., re- 
ferring to the late message of the presidsnt, you 
will find little, if any, reference to safety appli- 
ances. Yet, the bugaboo tariff and free coinage and 
the great disaster about to befall our country in 
case one or the other political party gets into power 
is given much space. Society columns are numer- 
ous. Rot stories, prizefights, etc., etc., are emblaz- 
oned with great head lines, but not one word to say 
for a bill to promote safety to life and limb for 
these poor men who are engaged in their daily 
vocation so extra hazardous. Why is it? And 
what shall we say relative to the action, or rather 
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non-action of the United State Senate on this sub- 
ject? With sadness we view the situation. 

This is a sad state of affairs. Is it possible that 
men holding high positions in the councils of the 
Nation look to their own selfish and personal in- 
terests as against the poor employes who risk life 
and limb, engaged in their hazardous duties? 
Yet, with all this, let us come together here, tell 
our story once more, tell it briefly and well, and 
warn these men who hold their po.itions by the will 
of the people, that a time will come — and that 
speedily — when they will be called upon to render 
an account of their doings. 

I favor the bill you have drafted, with one ex- 
ception; I think the commission too large — 
two representatives from the five railroad organi- 
zations, and two from the railroad management, 
and the fifth to be chosen by the four, or selected 
by the president — I favor this because I feel sure 
that five men will do the work sooner and get 
through more harmoniously, and it would also 
lessen the expense of the commission. 

I now suggest that we get together here, imme- 
diately after the holidays, and fight it out to the 
end. 

I see the president in his last message calls the 
attention of congress, for the fourth time, to this 
matter. Let me hear from you soon, and let me 
hear what you suggest, that I may arrange ac- 
cordingly. 

Yours truly, 

A. D. Shaw. 


Denver, Colo., Dec. 22, 1892. 
Editor Raihvay Conductor .* 

Just why Denver Division No. 44, should have 
selected the writer to fill the position of corres- 
pondent will, perhaps, never be clearly demon- 
strated until some direful calamity shall have be- 
fallen the community ; be this as it may, however, 
now that they have done so, we intend to .have the 
division represented in the columns of The Con- 
ductor, provided the editor will stand it, as often 
as possible, and we would esteem it as a special 
favor if the Brothers would give us a tip occa- 
sionally regarding matters likely to prove of in- 
terest not only to the members of this division, 
but others who may live in a less favored portion 
of the earth. 

Sunday las", December 18th, being regular elec- 
tion day, a large and interested number of mem- 
bers assembled at the division room and engaged 
in a good-natured contest for the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. While there was more 
or less spirit shown in the balloting, everything 
passed off with the utmost good feeling, and we 
believe all were satisfied with the result. As an 


*9 

outcome of the contest the following officers were 
found to have been elected: 

Delegate — J. J. Bresnahan ; alternate, J. L. 
Kissick. Chief Conductor, D. L. Clark. Asst. 
C. C. — W. S. Ammon. Secretary and Treasurer 
— C. H. Gardner. Sr. C — J. A. Graham. Jr. C. 
— J. J. Early. I. S. — Frank Smith. O. S. — M. 
M. Blake. Finance and Grievance Committee — 
J. L. Kissick, of the U. P., chairman; W. W. 
Hancock, D. & R. G , and J. W. Martin, C., R. I. 
& P., while J. L. Kissick will represent the Union 
Pacific, W. W. Hancock the Rio Grande, B. F. 
Webster the Rock Island, G R. Henson the Bur- 
lington, and Ed. Stabler the Santa Fe. on the 
local committee. J. W. Martin of the Rock Island, 
was chosen correspondent. The position most 
sought after, and the one requiring the largest 
number of ballots to determine who should fill 
the place, was that of delegate. While nearly all 
the aspirants had numerous friends, Bro. J. J. 
Bresnahan finally succeeded in capturing the 
prize after a rather warm contest. It is needless 
for us to say that there is no question but what 
Division 44 will be ably represented, as Bro. B.'s 
long experience in the railway service in the west, 
and his intimate knowledge of the wants and re- 
quirements of this division, amply qualify him for 
the position. The same can be truly said of Bro. 
Kissick, who was chosen alternate. 

Bro. D. A. Clark was evidently very much in 
the minds of nearly every member present for re- 
election to the office of Chief Conductor, if the 
number of votes he received was any indication. 
Bro. Clark has shown, by his administration of 
the affairs of this important office, that he was 
not only the right man in the right place, but that 
no improvement could be made by a change. His 
almost unanimous re-election showed that the 
members of this division appreciated this fact, 

The retiring Secretary add Treasurer, Bro, 
Griffin, has held the office two years, and during 
that time has handled over $6,oooof the division’s 
good, hard cash. He leaves a record for fidelity 
to the duties of the office, few absent marks from 
the division meetings, and prompt transaction of all 
business pertaining to his office that his successor 
will do well to emulate. His accounts are found cor- 
rects, and he turns over nearly $500 in cash to his 
successor, in addition to a well kept set of records. 
While others of the retiring officers failed in re- 
election, it was surely not on account of a lack of 
confidence in them on the part of the division, or 
that they had in any way neglected their duties. It 
remains to be seen whether the incoming officers 
can have as much said to their credit at the end 
of their respective terms. We trust that Bro. 
Frank Smith understands that he is expected to be 
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present at every meeting, if he has to lay off to get 
there. 

There is one question which we hope to see 
thoroughly aired at tht next Grand Division, and 
that is the subject of “seniority.” Old-iime con- 
ductors throughout the country are awakening to 
the fact that unless this most thoroughly UDjust 
clause is stricken from the schedules, gotten up 
for the guidance of the men and the officials in the 
matter of promotion, that it is only a question of 
a very few years that a man with twenty years’ 
experience will have no more to recommend him 
for a position than a jack rabbit, and would stand 
no more of a show than a snow ball in the infernal 
regions. That a man who h$s spent his entire 
life — or the best part of it — in the service of a 
railway company should be obliged to begin at the 
beginning simply because he may lose his position 
on one road and be obliged to seek work elsewhere 
is wholly wrong in principle; besides it looks aw- 
fully bad for the profession. As it stands now, 
ours is the only business on the face of the earth 
where experience does not count for one little bit 
of a very small tinker's darn. It is high time the 
conductors of this country were looking out for 
their own interests a little more, and not display- 
ing so much solicitude for brakemen and ethers ; 
perhaps after they take pattern from tne example 
set by other labor organizations of looking out for 
themselves first, and others afterwards, they will 
find that they will be following a golden rule that 
will benefit themselves very much. We do not 
advocate the employment of old conductors exclu- 
sively to the injury of good brakemen who have 
had, say, three years experience. The brakeman 
of three years experience comes pretty nearly 
having a first-class recommendation, and goes out 
pretty thoroughly equipped with an understand- 
ing of what is expected of him. Can as much be 
said of the one who secures his promotion through 
the seniority clause, and whose term of service 
only dates back as many months ? The old con- 
ductors of to-day were brakemen of course, but 
they put in many hard years with hand brakes, 
man-killing draft irons, and other crude appli- 
ances that would make the average brakeman, who 
begins railroading in this day of air brakes and 
automatic couplings, sick to look at, even. 

The quick action, automatic conductor of the 
seniority foundry is scarcely, if ever, a credit to 
himself, of benefit to the company, or very well 
qualified to look for employment in case the time 
should come where good, practical experience and 
merit should cut a figure. Just at present, we'll 
admit, he is on top. We sincerely hope that the 
next Grand Division will take some action looking 


to the relief of its members in this regard — not- 
withstanding the fact that they are responsible, 
in many cases, for the seniority clause in nearly 
every schedule gotten up throughout the country. 

We no doubt have the kind permission of the 
editor to quit, and will do so, omitting the terrible 
threat of coming again, some time. J. W. M. 


Marchline, Mo., Dec. 24, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Permit me through the columns of your valua- 
ble journal to give your readers a few items relat- 
ing to how we are prospering in “Old Missouri.” 
To commence, I will give you an account of our 
first annual ball of Division 283 O. R. C., held in 
our opera house on December 21st, promptly at 
7 o’clock p. m. The spacious hall, decorated 
most tastefully, was the scene of a surging crowd 
of happy people, consisting of the elite of Mar- 
celine and vicinity, bent on pleasure. The merry 
company was met at the hall by Brothers Oliver, 
Hagenbuch, Simmons and Fleckenstine, who soon 
made them welcome, and promptly at 8:30 the 
grand march was started under the direction of 
Prof. Jurgenson. to the strains of Prof. Ander- 
son's orchestra. The ladies were handsomely at- 
tired in ball room costumes, and all continued the 
dance until 12 o’clock, when the supper march 
led them to the lower floor of the hall where a 
sumptuous feast was awaiting under the manage- 
ment of the Pythian Sisters, consisting of all the 
palatable things of the season, both delicate and 
substantial. After supper the dance was resumed, 
and indeed not until 5 o'clock a. m. did the com- 
pany disperse, when all went home profuse in 
their praise of the first annual ball of Division 
283, Among the company were many from a 
distance of 100 miles ; among these were Bros. 
Crawford, Nunn, Mourning, Lynch and Prichett, 
who, with their wives, came from Argentine, Kas., 
and Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Here your correspondent, in behalf of the mem- 
bers of Division 283, wishes to extend to Brother 
Stout and the members of Division 141, at St. 
Joseph, their sincere thanks for their liberal sup- 
port in the purchase of tickets. Several of our 
members have taken a leave of absence to spend 
Christmas at their homes. Among these areBro. 
Fleckenstine, who has gone to Niagara Fails, and 
Bro. Ken worthy, who has gone to Chicago. 

Our division has 65 members, and at each meet- 
ing we initiate more, and we are in a substantial 
condition. Wishing The Conductor and all its 
readers long life and prosperity, I shall close. 

Yours in P. F., 

Mountaineer. 
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The New Railroad Association.. 

Sb\mour, Ind. Dec. 5, 1892. 

Gentle zephyrs wafting southward have borne 
us the news that a new association, destined to 
supply a long felt want, is about to be organized 
in — somewhere — and just where, is not clearly 
outlined to those on the outside. At any rate its 
aim is presumably to take in any and every body 
in the railway service who may apply, regardless 
of what capacity he may be employed in, pro- 
vided he may be worthy, and the line will not be 
drawn very close. From experience in the past, 
no doubt, its projectors are aiming to supply these 
wants peculiar to railroad men, that they have 
failed to realize in the old associations, and even 
were this their mission alone they would certainly 
find inside of six months that they had a white 
elephant on their hands, for the wants of the 
human race are many in this world of ours and 
particularly so among the male portion composing 
the railroad men. But perhaps they aim to go 
farther, by drawing on the large per cent, of em- 
ployes who never belonged to any fraternity and 
even in this case they will have a Jonah on their 
hands, for those kind of men are in a semi civil- 
ized state of being, so to speak, when compared 
to those who have for years belonged to the differ- 
ent organizations of railway employes. All of 
this taming, cooling down process will have to be 
gone through with with the new recruits, while 
the old ones calmly look on. It is probable that 
the new association will aim to obtain its adhe- 
rents solely from those outside the gates of other 
organizations, yet leaving the door ajar for those 
of kindred old fraternities who may wish to j jin 
in the procession, so let us be charitable and 
reason that they will not wage war on any of the 
old Orders, but will aim to invent or organize an 
association so attractive and effective in all its 
workings that railroad men, who always know a 
good thing when they see it, will grasp the golden 
opportunity and “shie their hats into the ring for 
weel or woe,” We need not necessarily imagine 
that those who are somewhat in the the new en- 
terprise are those who, failing to rule in their re- 
spective Orders are desirous of promoting a new 
remedy for all the aches and ills that we are sub- 
ject to and thereby placing the laurels on their 
own brows. But let us think of them as well- 
meaning men who have the interest of railway 
employes at heart, and who hope to provide them 
something that in years of membership in other 
associations they have failed to obtain. This 
same thing has been attempted before, and with 
the purest of motives, and how successful was it? 
But one great lasting good was accomplished and 
that was the placing, or cause of placing, the 


conductors in a position to protect themselves, a 
fact that was hailed with delight by the majority 
of them, and by all sister organizations. But 
the evils it attempted to remedy would have con- 
sumed, if carried out, one’s life-time, and then at 
death its members would have been distrustful 
lest the policy as advocated by them would not be 
faithfully adhered to by their descendants. It is 
true that a great many employes of railroads are 
not members of any railroad organization. It is 
equally true, that thousands of our brightest men 
in other pursuits of life do not belong to the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, etc., 
orders that perhaps we are devoutly attached to, 
and why is it? One reason is, because they are men 
who do their own thiaking, and see no advantage 
in becoming members, depending on their natural 
gifts and resources to carry them safely through. 
Another reason is that many secret societies do 
not come up to their ideas of that which should 
be standard, etc., and until such time as this 
takes place they will hold aloof. The rule ap- 
plies equally well in regard to the thousands of 
railroad men who do not belong to anything. The 
fact that they do not, does not in the least de- 
tract from their genuine worth as men and as 
competent employes, for man is born free, and if 
we as members of secret societies cannot favor- 
ably impress him with their advantage to the ex- 
tent that he becomes one of us, it don’t by any 
means follow that he is “N. G.” Now here is 
the idea: That all railroad associations have their 
failings and their weak points, but just as fast as 
these are brought to light it is the duty of all to 
point them out and by combined effort with one 
another remedy the evils. 


If from personal and close association with 
those in whom we have implicit faith we have 
failed in years of close attention to our laws to 
make any visible improvements whereby our 
members are bettered, bow in the name of reason 
can a few Good Samaritans step out of the ranks 
and say, “follow me, and you’ll wear diamonds?” 

As previously said, before they can ever hope 
to so impress those either in or out of the ranks 
that they are in the only road, they will be so 
patriarchial that their words of wisdom will fall 
in barren spots. But seriously speaking, our as- 
sociations are just what you and I help to make 
them, no more, no less. Everything is square 
and legitimate. We are allowed representation 
in our conventions and we make the laws, not the 
grand officers, and when you are inclined to 
criticise, just give yourself a vigorous kick, for 
the chances are that you are one of the main 
drawbacks, unless you exercise your every effort 
to help to right the things that are wrong, and do 
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it in the proper place, and not like the member 
who once said to the writer, when talking on a 
street corner, that "the Order wasa't worth a 
except to ride on.” This was when the un- 
dersigned had just began to play solitaire with 
W. B’s. and he was delighted with the prospects 
ot the future conductor. The laws of the differ- 
ent railroad fraternities are like the laws of our 
land, if properly enforced, all right. If not so, 
make them so; but you can never benefit them 
by throwing aside the work of years and attempt- 
ing something entirely new. Life is too short, 
and if our descendants have not more faith in us 
than we have in ourselves and each other, the ef- 
fort even in their behalf would be lost. 

Now, Brother Daniels, these wicked thoughts 
are of the writer and not intended to represent 
the views of any other member of my division. 
We are making a kind of a side line of this (drum- 
mer style) and if our regular letter don’t appear 
O. T., just attribute it to the fact that this out- 
burst has caused u§ to succomb to the inevitable, 
and — the new association will go just the same 
_ C. W. M. 

China Wedding. 

Yesterday Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Stegall cele- 
brated their china wedding, it being the twentieth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

That the occasion might be fittingly observed 
they invited a number of their friends to meet 
them at Speer’s caf6, where they had an elegant 
dinner served. The party consisted mostly of 
married couples. All went off pleasantly — even 
the twins were happy and chuckled in high de- 
light. 

When the last course wa3 finished Conductor 
Stone, in a pleasant manner, presented them 
with a 100-piece china set of elaborate design. 
In the course his of remarks he said: 

"To day is the twentieth anniversary of the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Stegail. Twenty 
years ago to day they embarked in matrimony 
and hand in hand started down the stream of time, 
each year adding its care, one year two 
of then ” (Applause ) He meant the twins who 
sat near him. Continuing: "But I am here to 
to talk about something else than the many cares 
growing up around you. I want to say that they 
have not caused you to forget your friends. 
Your course in life has given you many, who 
hearing of your intention to celebrate this day, 
decided to give you something befitting the 
occasion. In their behalf and my own, therefore, 
allow us the pleasure of presenting you with a 
dinner set of china, as a souvenir of tnat respect 
we feel for you and your many charges. Our 
offering is behind you." 


It could not be seen. The present was con- 
cealed from view by curtains, and when Mr. 
Stegall turned to look in the direction indicated 
by the speaker he saw nothing. 

Mr. Stegall feelingly responded, thanking the 
donors and his many friends for the interest 
manifested by them in them, and assured them 
the "charges were a source of enjoyment, and 
the happiest hours of his life are those he spends 
with them when his day’s work is done.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stegall have thirteen children. 
He has two other children by a former wife. 
This was what Mr. Stone called charges. The 
twins a boy and a girl, are named Albert Paul 
and Alberta Pauline. 

Besides the present above mentioned, W. S. 
Rogers, of the Cincinnati Southern, sent a fine 
china fruit bowl, and an old schoolmate, J.W. Gold- 
smith, of Atlanta, an elegant china fruit set, 
Quite a number sent flowers. 

After the speeches the curtains were laid aside 
and the rare gifts were exposed. They were 
tastefully arranged on a sideboard and table. — 
From Chatanooga Evening News Nov. 21. 


Glendive, Mont., Nov. 14. 

Yellowstone Division No. 191 has recently been 
the recipient of a beautiful embroidered alter 
cloth from Mrs. R. B. Voorhies. It was pre- 
sented to the division through her husband, 
Brother R. B. Voorhies, and informally accepted 
by our chief conductor, J. M. Rapelje. 

At a regular meeting, held November 13, 1892, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

In view of the fact that time and circumstances 
would not permit us to give full expression or 
voice the sentiment of all our members earlier, 
does not in the least degree lessen our gratitude 
to the donor, Mrs. R. B. Voorhies, for the beau- 
tiful gift received from her hands. 

Resolved , That individually and collectively, we, 
the members of Yellowstone Division No. 191, 
render our sincere thanks and add that we regard 
the gift as a token of friendship and we shall al- 
ways treasure it as such and accept it in the 
spirit in which it was presented. And, bait fur- 
ther 

Resolved , That solongas one vestige of this em- 
blem shall remain that the friendship of the 
memDers of Yellowstone division and the donor 
shall not be severed, and after we have passed 
away to a peaceful abode, that the memory of the 
donor shall always be fresh and green in the 
minds of those that shall survive us and consti- 
tute Yellowstone Division No. 191. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
presented to the donor, Mrs. R. B. Voorhies; that 
they bespread upon the minutes of this meeting, 
and published in the Glendive papers and the 
Railway Conductor. 

J. R. Condit, 

W. W. Berry, 

T. P. Cullen, 

Committee 
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Northumberland, Pa., Nov. 29, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Sunbury Division. 187, O. R. C., received a 
communication from Eastern Star Division, No. 
8, L. A. to the O. R. C., of Sunbury, Pa., thank- 
ing them for a box to keep their rituals in, and 
Division 187, O. R. C., take this method of re- 
ceipting for it, hoping they will continue on in 
their good work and meet with success in the work 
they have undertaken. We remain as ever, 

Sunbury Division, 187. 


Northunbbrland, Pa., Nov. 29, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

A shower of kicks will meet this part of my let- 
ler, I am aware, but let it come. A good shower 
is a blessing at times, and this may moisten the 
ground enough to make something good spring 
from it. 

We have a clause in our laws that debars a 
member from dealing in intoxicating liquors. 
Now, in Sunbury Bro. Jacob Felsinger, an old 
member of the Order, was injured >[in a railroad 
collision, and it has left him in such a condition 
that he cannot follow his usual vocation, his legs 
being injured to such an extent, and to still make 
a living for himself, wife and family, and not be- 
come a burden to others, he starts in the hotel 
business: (and a good landlord he£makes, as the 
writer and Bro. Carahar, of Division 168, along 
with other members of Division 187, can vouch 
for after being treated as we were at a social gath- 
ering there not long ago, and we would advise any 
who may come this way to go to the Hotel Cake 
and meet him ; the street cars pass his door every 
twenty minutes). Of course others will say, why 
not try some other business ?□ Well, there is the 
rub. We all know that a man cannot make a 
success in every line of business he undertakes, 
and he must study what is for his best, and I think 
as long as it is a legitimate business, and not an 
unlawful one, our laws should be so modified that 
it would allow a member having met with a disa- 
bility so as to leave him unable to follow his trade, 
(and it is a trade), as a conductor, be be allowed 
to follow any business that is legal, and according 
to the law of the land, and I hear from a great 
many with the same views in my talks. Hoping 
to hear from others soon : I will pass on and let 
them talk now. 

Bro. Charles Sarvis is seen in^his chair wagon 
on the street on all fine days, and sets an example 
to other Brothers. He is always found in the 
division room when it is opened, and also when it 
is closed. Always was willing before this stroke 
of paralysis came on him to assist in ‘building up 
the organization by word and deed, and now when 
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hi® speech is gone and the use of one leg and arm 
also, he still calls to us by his strict attendance to 
also attend and do what we can. The Railway 
Conductor is his only trouble — it does not come 
often enough for him. He seems to be with all 
the writers, conversing with them while reading 
its contents. 

I attended a box party of the L. A. O. R. C. at 
the house of Bro. Robt. Klines the other evening. 

We had a very pleasant time. Mrs. , the 

belle of the L. A. O. R. C., had a very sad mis- 
hap in coming to it. While crossing the railroad 
tracks she fell forward and spilled the contents of 
her basket, and getting very muddy herself, and 
while wrestling with the rails she spilled some 
sandwiches from her basket, but being very vexed 
she would not stop to pick them up, or explain to 
others what was the trouble. 

Now, this same Belle of the party loves to join 
in all kinds of games, especially the one of pinning 
the tail on the donkey. Of course you have all 
seen it. A picture of a tailless donkey is pinned 
on the wall, each one of the party is then blind- 
folded and started off with the tail of the donkey 
to pin on and it creates quite a great amusement 
for all. Now, this Belle as aforesaid must have 
forgotten it was a donkey game, for she kept 
pinning the tail on as though she thought it was a 
cow and she was pinning on the milking appara- 
tus to it. Well, more anon. 

E. M. A. 


Brazil Station, Dec. 11, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I read the article in November Magazine over 
the signature of "J,* and was much pleased with 
it, and it inclines me to give my ideas in regard 
to those fatal equipment, couplers. Having 
seen the Janney and the M. C. B. coupler applied 
to freight cars, and they seem to be the coming 
coupler, but with my nearly forty years of ex- 
perience with couplers I should regret their adop- 
tion. 

Looking the matter all over, I must give the 
preference to the Potter, and as that is not auto- 
matic it does not seem to be in line of considera- 
tion, but it is perfectly safe — as safe now when 
coupled with any and everything that comes, but 
when a train should be equiped with them, only 
set the cars together and any little boy could put 
in the links and drop the pins. The same thing 
in uncoupling. Then^you get what the autom- 
atic will not give you — the slack of the links with 
which to start the train — and when all the roads 
have doubled and more than doubled the loads, 
with this great additional inertia to move, the 
same link and the same pin is used as when the 
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standard load was ten tons. The Potter supplies 
double strength to the connection, two links and 
two pins, getting over a road without breaking 
apart, from one to ten times is an exception, and 
coming together again often in spite of the best 
efforts of the crew. 

The breakage on some roads per annum would 
more than supply Potter drawbars to the entire 
freight rolling stock. I venture that using the 
Potter and increasing the strength of the stem or 
draw bolt with the use of a nut, and back of that 
a drawbar key, full size, the breaking apart of 
trains would be almost impossible. Now, there 
is a constant watch, and a constant dread in run- 
ning a freight train. The crew expect to make 
certain passing places for trains and break apart, 
and as the saying is get no where, but perhaps get 
together in some sag in the road and pile up. 
Then comes the correspondence in regard to it. 
Then the claim for over time, and the never end- 
ing trouble about that. Then why not adopt the 
Potter with the strength doubled and perfectly 
safe — the slack to start the train with? The 
patent must be run out, so it is anybody’s property. 
The only objection is its weight, but it is not 
heavier than the Janney or M. C. B.. or the 
Ames. If it will not pull out the weight will 
amount to nothing, as it will not have to be 
handled on the road. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

H. J. N. 


Pike's Peak Division, No 244, Dec. 8, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I have the honor to make the following report 
of the business done by, and the condition of this 
division for the year ending December 8, 1892. 

At the beginning of the present year there 
were 47 members belonging to the division, and 
since that time 7 have been added by transfer and 
4 by initiation, making the total number belong- 
ing during the year, 58. From this we deduct 7 
transferred to other divisions, 2 expelled, 1 with- 
drawn from the Order and 6 suspended for non- 
payment of dues and assessments. Of those sus- 
pended, 2 have since been re-instated, making a 
loss to the division of fourteen members and leav- 
ing the present enrollment 44, a net loss of 3 
for the year. 

When the books and accounts of the division 
were placed in my charge, there was a total in- 
debtedness of $350.55, as follows: $95 05 due 
the grand division ; $67 00 for hall rent and $188 50 
as expenses on account of the sickness and death 
of Brother Morey of Division 41, Chicago. 

During the year there was paid out as follows: 
For work of grievance committee, $252 56; for 


rent $217.00; current expenses of division includ- 
ing salary of secretary and treasurer, $109 00; 
flowers for Dave Byron's funeral, $12.00; trans- 
fer dues of Brother Gilmore paid to Division 276, 
$3 751 grand division, $338.35; expenses on ac- 
count of Brother Morey, $188.50; making the total 
expenditures, $1121.16. The receipts of the di- 
vision from all sources were $1,150.40, leaving the 
balance on hand to the credit of the division, 
$29,24. 

The division is, I think, entirely free from debt, 
excepting a balance of $5.40 due Brother Wilkey 
as expenses on Santa Fe grievance committee, 
which is covered by an assessment due from 
Brother Madeira of $7.25; also, the bill of Bro. 
Steele's nurse remains unpaid, but it has never 
been presented. This leaves the finances of the 
division in excellent condition, and with the sur- 
plus from the proceeds of our annual ball, which 
takes place to-night, our treasury will be in fine 
shape. The ball is already an assured financial 
success, and great credit is due the committee on 
arrangements for their excellent work., 


The receipts of the division for the ensuing 
year, counting 44 members at $7 each, will be 
$308.00, and if each member will take a division 
card this amount will be increased $44 00, as there 
is a profit of $1 to the division on each card. 
Forty-one Brothers took division cards last year, 
and I hope all will do so the coming year. 

Our expenses for the year will be about as fol- 
lows: $180 00 for rent; $88 00 to grand division; 
besides these two items of expense, we may cal- 
culate on the expenses of a representative to the 
grand division, which meets in June, of $100.00 
or more, at d besides this, if we send delegate to 
union meetings which may be held before the 
meeting of the grand division, there will be still 
more expenses to be provided for. 

Thus we will see that our expenses for the en- 
suing year will greatly exceed our prospective in- 
come, and this means that we will need to be very 
careful and judicious in our expenditures. 

In the insurance department, I am sorry to say, 
that we have but 15 members, and of this number 
13 joined during the present year. One member 
stands suspended for not complying with insur- 
ance laws. I would earnestly urge every mem- 
ber to take out a policy, and when we consider 
the number of circulars, ‘ begging circulars” we 
call them, that are received by the division dur- 
ing the year asking aid for the families of deceased 
and disabled Brothers who were not insured, it 
seems to me that it is the imperative duty of every 
member who considers the welfare of his family 
as a matter of any importance or has the good of 
the Order at heart, to take out an insurance policy 
without delay. 
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Thanking you all for your hearty co-operation 
in fullfilling the arduous duties of my office, and 
asking the same kindly considerations for my 
successor, I am yours in perpetual friendship, 

E. J. WOOLHBATBR. 


The Brotherhood Home. 

President and Board of Managers . 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I herewith present tc 
you the quarterly report of the three months I 
have held the office of secretary and treasurer of 
the B. of R. E. “Home,” which I consider one of 
the highest compliments that could be conferred 
upon me, and thank you one and all for the con- 
fidence you bestowed upon me when my election 
took place. I have assumed an enormous respon- 
sibility, taking full charge of the financial part of 
the “Home,” attending the sick and unfortunate 
without the kindly advice of a single friend, and 
have fought the battle alone, when my nearest 
friends advised me to let go. “It will do you qo 
good in the end." But as the originator of this 
institution I consider it a part of myself, and it 
would be almost like severing a member from my 
body not to see it a success, and when the time 
comes when lean see “The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employes Home” a perfect success, second 
to none in the world, it will be one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. I have labored day and 
night, thinking, planning and working for the 
“Home,” and if I have done well I am satisfied, 
as I am sure it is the best I could do under the 
circumstances in which the office and work were 
cast upon me. as we were in debt $650 and not a 
cent to work with, while the expense was still ac- 
cumulating. 

In the last three months I have made 75 pro- 
fessional visits to the “ Home” for different in- 
mates; 11 special trips to the business part of the 
city for purchases of several kinds; spent two days 
at Cincinnaii at the firemen’s convention in be- 
half of the “Home;" 10 trips to the office of pub- 
lication of the Journal , and an average of three 
hours per day of my time, Sunday inclusive, and 
rent of my office three months, free of charge, as 
per agreement August 2. All these things were 
necessary to be done, and I did them to save ex- 
pense, as it is almost impossible to get anything 
done in Chicago but what some one wants from 
five cents to $5 for it. 

The “Home” is now situated at 383 Park ave- 
nue, Chicago, easily accessible to those who wish 
to visit it, The rent is but $30 per month ; pay 
a matron $5 per week to take care of it ; $10 per 
week for a stenographer, and the actual expense 
of the living, groceries, fuel and light, is the whole 
amount. 
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You will see by my report that the Journal is in 
debt to the “Home” $155.63, which includes 
stamps and stationery of all kinds, whether for 
the “Home” or Journal , but expect soon to have 
it on a paying basis, by the kindly efforts of our 
advertising manager, D. J. De Long. 

In closing my report, 1 wish to say in behalf of 
the inmates of the “Home,” the board of mana- 
gers and subordinate lodges of the several organi- 
zations and individual members, I thank you all 
for your hearty co operation in trying to make 
the * Home” as much of a success as it is, though 
it has been a struggle. I have tried to frame this 
report so as to give you all as thorough a knowl- 
edge of our financial standing as possible. Though 
not a financial success, we are very successful in 
taking care of the unfortunate. The great growth 
of the several organizations is apparent from their 
reports, and if one and all would do their part by 
contributing their mite we could build and main- 
tain a “Home” for the unfortunate railway man 
that would stand out before the world a monu- 
ment of organized labor, 

We are now caring for three inmates — an engi- 
neer, fireman and conductor, with two more ap- 
plications, an engineer and brakeman. Two of 
our inmates, both brakemen, have discontinued 
living at the “Home” on account of their obtain- 
ing situations by which they can earn their own 
livelihood, having learned their trades while in* 
mates of the institution. 

Receipts and disbursements for the quarter end- 
ing October 31st, A. D. 1892: 


RECEIPTS. 


MONTH. 

August 

September . 

October 

Miscellaneous 

donat’ns. 

$ 33-57 

183.00 

23845 

JOURNAL. 

$222.90 

90 60 
I38.60 

TOTAL. 

S256.47 

273.60 

17.00 


$472.02 

$452 10 

$924.12 


EXPENDITURES 



H. H. Ex. Home. . . 

Furniture 

Journal 

AUG. 
..$ 39.OO 
-- 17-15 

... 253.71 

SEPT. 

$ 75-00 

12.00 

M 9.38 

OCT. 

$103.89 

37.60 

204,64 

TOTAL^ 

$217.96 

66-75 

607.7S 


$309.86 

$236.45 

« 346 .I 3 

$892.44 


Financial Standing* Nov. i, 1892 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand S 21.18 

Receipts for quarter 924.12 

Account subscriptions receivable 284.55 

Account cash receivable advertising 348.00 

Remainder from former treasurer 54 59 

On deposit at postoffice 10.00 

Invoice furniture 159.60 


$1,822.04 


$892.44 

150.85 

154-34 

1.40 

15 


°-/5 
33-50 
49 63 
327-50 
56.00 
103.64 
33-87 


LIABILITIES. 

Disbursements for quarter 

L. C. Mann, clerk. 

Hornstein Brothers 

J. N. Kearney 

L. M. Shepard 

F. J. Griffin 

Mrs. Shelly, clerk 

Mrs. Harwood, matron 

D. J. De Long 

A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co 

Moore Brothers 

Max Mullen 

H. Schwall 


Assets over liabilities 


$1,813.5* 

8.5* 


$1,822.04 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. M. Ingalls, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Elections. 

CHICAGO DIVISION, NO. I. 

Chicago, 111 ., Dec. 19, 1892. 

At a meeting held December 18th the followiDg 
officers were elected : C. H. Warren, C. C., G. C. 
depot, Chicago; C. A. Millard, A. C. C.; E. A. 
Sadd, Sec. and Treas., room 1, Union depot, 
north wing, Chicago; Wm. Kilpatrick, S. C. ; J. 
H. Penfield, J. C.; Frank Slate, I. S.; A. W. 
Connor, O. S. ; F. S. Stimson, delegate; Norman 
Watkins,. alternate; Wm. Kilpatrick, C.Cor., 229 
Park avenue, Chicago. 

Yours in P. F., 

E. A. Sadd. 

ST. LOUIS BIVISION, NO. 3 . 

St. Louis, Dec. n, 1892. 
Division No. 3 held its annual election this after- 
noon, and the following Brothers were elected for 
the year 1893: Dell Robison, C C.; J. J. Mur- 
phy, A. C. C.; W. F. Lewis, Sec. and Treas.; G. 
E. Williams, Sr. C.; C. D. Kellogg, Jr.C.; A. F. 
Walsh, I. S.; F. L, Young, O S. 

Bro. James M. Babcock, delegate ; Bro. W. A. 
Feiman, alternate. 

Respectfully yours in P. F. , 

W. F. Lewis, 

2849 Russell avenut. 

ROCHESTER DIVISION, NO. 8 . 

Rochester, N, Y., Dec. 20, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of this division Sunday, 
the 1 8th, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Wm. Troan, C. C., No. 383^ 
Troup street; W. H. McNaughton, A. C. C. ; D. 

E. Phillips, Sec. and Treas., No. 4 Rundel Park ; 
M P. Steimes, Sr. C.; F. S, Hammond, Jr. C. ; 
John Michel, I. S. ; A. J. Harrington, O S.; J. 

O. Spelman, delegate,* No. 9 Henion Place; Wm. 
Troan, alternate, No. $83^ Troup street. Divis- 
ion Committee — Bros. W L. Emery, No. 11 Sar- 
atoga ave.; W. H. McNaughton, B., R. & P. Ry. 
depot; Wm. Troan, No. 383^ Troup street. 

Yours in P. F., 

D. E. Phillips, Sec. and Treas. 

LACKAWANNA DIVISION, NO. 12, 

Scranton, Pa., Dec. n, 1892. 
The following officers were elected to-day: F. 

F. Stevens, C. C.; O. J. Miller, A. C. C ; John 
Eenchler, Sec. and Treas.; Adam Frownfelker, 
Sr. C.; J. J, Dooley, Jr. C.; J. B. Bozart, I. S.; 

P. Singer, O. S. Represenative to the Grand 
Divis ; on, F. F. Stevens; alternate, Adam Frown- 
felker. Division Committee — F. F. Stevens, M. 
Finnerty and George Ludlow. 

Yours in P. F., 

John Rbnchler, Sec and Treas. 


UNION DIVISION, NO. 13. 

St. Thomas, Ont.. Dec. 13, 1892. 

We held our annual election of officers on Sun- 
day, December 11, with a very large attendance, 
and elected as follows : T. C. Jones, C. C.; F. W. 
Cowley, A. C.C.; J. MacKenzie, Sec. and Treas. ; 
Pat Calahan, Sr. C.; Peter Stewart, Jr. C. ; J. A. 
Kilgour, I. S ; Charles Southwell, O, S. Division 
Committee — T. C. Jones, P. Stewart and Oscar 
Rimpb, M. C. R. R. Grievances — O. Rimph, 
Pat Calahan and Pat Markham, G. T. R. Griev- 
ance — x. C. Jones, C. Southwell and Thos. Lees, 
C. P. R. Delegate, T. C. Jones ; alternate, J. Mac- 
Kenzie. Peter Stewart, Division 12, and Bro. 
C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C., were with us, and we 
had a pleasant and instructive time, having a 
closed meeting at 2 p. m., and at 7 p. m. We 
opened the doors of Conductors’ Hall and gave a 
hearty welcome to all the sister organizations to 
join us with a greeting to our Grand Officer, 
which was appreciated by all, thereby making 
our harmonious relations which have existed for 
years more harmonious than ever. With regrets 
to Bro. Wilkins for having to leave us so soon to 
attend to other places. 

Yours very truly in P. F., 

J. Mackenzie. 

, TOLEDO DIVISION, NO. 26. 

Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1892. 

The following election of officers of Toledo Di- 
vision, No. 26, for 1893, election December nth: 
M. A. Loop, C. C., No. 626 Walbridge ave., To- 
ledo, O.; B. O, Smith, A. C. C., 1332, Ontario 
street, Toledo, O.; H. O. Wright, Sec. and Treas., 
Penna. depot, Toledo, O.; Monroe Wendell, S. 
C., No. 727 S. Erie street, Toledo, O.; Dwight 
McKey, J. C., No. 581 Oakwood ave., Toledo, 
O. ; J. P. Deal, I. S., No 426 Knower street, To- 
ledo, O.; L. L. Barrus, O. S., No. 1328 Ontario 
street, Toledo, O. ; E. W. Purritt, delegate, No. 
514 Magnolia street, Toledo, O.; O. B. Clark, al- 
ternate, No. 232 Erie street, Toledo, O. 

H. O. Wright, Sec and Treas. 
keystone state division no. 32. 

Mbadvillb, Pa., Dec. 19, 1892. 

At regular meeting Sunday, Dec. 18, 1892, 
Division 32 elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: M. Haugh, C. C., No. 117 Dock 
street, Meadville, Pa.; L. A. Rose, A. C. C.; 
Geo. A. Thompson, Sec. and Treas., No. 356 
Pine street, Meadville, Pa.; D. Noonan, S. C.; 
J. W. Bryant. J. C.; H. Myers, I. S.;L. Kerr, O. 
S. f Geo. A. Thompson, D. Noonan, T. B. Hewitt, 
Div. Com.; T. B. Hewitt, delegate to grand di- 
vision; E. M. Keef, alternate. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

Geo. A. Thompson. 
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BOONE DIVISION NO. 34. 

Boone, Iowa, Dec. 14, 1892. 

At the regular meeting of Boone Division 34, 
held Dec. 12, 1892, the following were elected to 
fill the offices for 1893: Frank Champlin, C. C , 
Boone, la.; C. A. Hamling, A. C. C., Boone, la.; 
W. L. Butler, Sec. andTreas., Boone, la.. E. J. 
Connell, Sr. C., Boone, la.; H. C. Kneeland, Jr. 
<*.; W. E. Jones, I. S.; D. T. Fiegley, O. S.; W. 

B. Parkin, delegate to grand division; Chas. A. 
Hamling, alternate; Div. Com., W. E. Jones, 
chairman; W. F. Conners, Jerome Devers. 

Very truly yours in P. F., 

Wm. B. Parkin, Sec’y. 

ST. PAUL DIVISION NO. 4O. 

St. Paul, Dec. 23, 1892. 

At the regular meeting of this division, held on 
Sunday Dec. 18, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: J. D. Condit, C. 

C. ; T. E. Leonard, A. C. C.; M. N. Goss, Sec. 
and Treas.; Chas. F. Sewall, Sr. C.; E. L. Gil- 
boy, Jr. C.; Jules Theis, I. S. ; B. A. Waters, O. 
S.; J. D. Condit, delegate; F. A. Brainerd, alter- 
nate; F. E. Horey, H. W. Field, J. J. Mc- 
Mannis, division committee. 

All of the above officers were duly installed by 
Brother P. W. O’Neil, of the Milwaukee division, 
in a manner that made it very impressing. 

The address of the chief conductor and secre- 
tary and treasurer will remain the same as in the 
past. Yours truly in P. F., 

M. N. Goss, Sec'y. 

DENVER DIVISION NO. 44. 

Denver, Dec. 18, 1892. 

The following officers were elected at the De- 
cember election: D. A. Clark, C. C.; W. S. 
Ammon, A. C. C.; C. H. Gardner, Sec. and 
Treas.; J. A. Graham, Sr. C.; J. J. Early, Jr. 
C.; Frank Smith, I. S.; M. M. Blake, O. S.; J. 
L. Kissick, J. W. Masten, W. W. Hancock, G. 
and Div. committee; J.W. Mastin, correspondent, 
residence 1243 Evan street. Local committee — 
J. L. Kissick, U. P.; W. W. Hancock, D. & R. 
G.; Ed Stabler, A. T. & S. F. ; G. R. Henson. 
B. & M. Delegate, J. J. Bresnaham, 2712 Stout 
street; alternate, J. L. Kissick. 

MILWAUKEE DIVISION NO. 46. 

Milwaukee, Dec. n, 1892. 

I concluded to give you a synopsis of the elec- 
tion in Division 46, as far as the highest officers 
go. The other officers you will notice on annual 
report. T. W. Tucker, C. C.; H. L. Simpson, 
A. C. C.; E. A. Sims, Sec. and Treas.; Delegate 
— P. W. O’Neil; alternate, C. W. Mitchell. 
Trustees and local grievance committee — W. J. 
Durbin, P. W. O’Neil, C. W. Mitchell. 

Yours fraternally, 

Ed. A. Sims. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION NO 48. 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 18, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of Division No. 48, Dec. 
18, the following officers were elected for 1893: 

E. D. Schaffer, C. C., 417 Twenty-fourth street, 
Detroit; Wm. H. McAllister, A. C. C. ; F. C. 
Smith, Sec. and Treas.; M. Kelly, Sr. C.; Chas. 

F. Mitchell, Jr. C.; A. J. Eley, I. S.; E. Fox, O. 
S. Delegate, J. B. Carney; alternate, F. C. 
Smith. J. Turnbull, F. L- Depue, J. Chandler, 
division committee. Yours truly in P. F. 

t. C. Smith, Sec. and Treas. 

NEVERSINK DIVISION NO. 52. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1892. 

At the regular meeting of Neversink Division 
held December nth, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: N. Decker, C. C.; 
A. Cortrigbt, A. C. C.; I B. Cole, Sec. and Tres.; 
Dewit Davis, Sr. C. ; A. F. Sloan, Jr. C.; Charles 
Bilz, I. C.; H. E. Daniels, O. C. Bro. T. Welsh 
was elected delegate and Bro. W. H. Lent, alter- 
nate. Yours in P. F., 

I. B. Cole, Sec. 

KAW VALLEY DIVISION NO. 55. 

Kansas City, Mo., December 12, 1892. 
The annual election Kan Valley Division No. 
55 was held Sunday December nth, 1892. Re- 
sult as follows: W. D. Van Bergen, C. C., 18 
East nth street; H. B. Fields, A. C. C.; Geo. W. 
Rose, Sec. andTreas ; Hans Carr, Sr. C.; H. V/. 
Sheridan, Jr. C.; W. A. Mendenhall, I. S ; Chas. 
Milliken, O. S.; Wm. Welch, delegate, also Past 
C. C., address P. O. box 414, Kansas City, Mo. 
Yours in P. F. 

Geo. W. Rose, Sc, 

ALAMO DIVISION NO. 59. 

Texarkana, December 26, 1892. 
The following officers were elected and installed 
for the year 1893 at our regular meeting, Decem- 
ber 20, 1892: J.W. Carter, C. C.; F. F. Evans, 
A. C. C.; John Carmichael, Sec. and Treas., del- 
egate and cipher custodian, box 33; A. L. Burke, 
Sr. C.; R. I. Hines, Jr. C.; Ben Pegg, I. S.; 
Tom Roberts, O. S.; J, C. Nichols, Longview, 
Texas; J. W. Carter, F. F. Evans, Division Com- 
mittee; C. R. Johnson, alternate delegate. 

Yours in P. F., 

John Carmichael, Sec, 

EL PASO DIVISION, NO. 69. 

El Paso, Texas, Dec. 4, 1892. 
The following list of officers for Division 69 
were duly elected and installed: M. Dillon, C. 
C.; S. R. Comfort, A. C. C.; A. W. Spencer, 
Sec. and Treas ; F. P. Devoe, Sr. C.; J. S. Moss, 
Jr. C.; D. A. Hause, I. S. ; W. M. Stockwell, O. 
S.; delegate, L. L. Smith; alternates, A. Prickett, 
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M. Dillon and F. P. DePoe. Division Committee, 
A. Prickett, C. W. Christley and L. L. Smith. 
Yours in P. F.. 

A. W. Spencer, Sec. 

MONTEZUMA DIVISION, NO. 70. 

East Las Vegas, N. M., Dec. 14, 1892. 
Please find below a list of the officers elected at 
a regular meeting held Sunday December nth, 
1892, for the coming year: Bro. Charles Oder 
was elected delegate to Grand Division to be held 
in Toledo, Ohio, May, 1893: Bro. W.W. Alcott, 
alternate; R. F. Hays, C. C.; Ed Moore, A. C. C.; 
J. M. Leseney, Chairman Local Griev. Com. 
Wm. W. Alcott, vice “ 

R. F. Hays. Sec. 

C. H. Stevenson, Sec. and Treas. 

Yours in P. F., 

C. H. Stevenson, S. and T. Div. 70. 

GREER DIVISION, NO. J 2 . 

Fargo, N. D., Dec. ?i, 1892. 
Following is a list of officers elected for 1892, 
of Division 72 : O. S. Humes, C. C.; W. J. Craw- 
ford, A. C. C.; M. S. Walsh, Sec. and Treas.; F. 
M. James, Sr. C.; B. H. Kress, Jr. C.; Thomas 
Dunn, I. S.; E. J. Knowells, O. S. Delegate to 
Grand Division, O. S. Humes; alternate, M. S. 
Walsh. 

Yours in P. F., 

M. S. Walsh. 

HENWOOD DIVISION, NO. 74. 

Decatur, III., Dec. 6, 1892. 
The following list is officers elected for 1893 : 
E, H. Jones, C. C.; J. H. Voss, A. C. C.; Dan 
O'Brien, Sec. and Treas.; F. W. Wood, Sr. C.; 
Geo. Wood, Jr. C.; J. H. Sears, I. S.; F. M. 
Parker, O. S.; E. H. Jones, delegate ; A. E. 
Hughes, alternate. 

Yours in P. F., 

F. W. Wood, S. and T. Div. 74. 

PALESTINE DIVISION, NO. 77. 

Palestine, Texas, Dec. 15, 1892. 
We had our special meeting for the election of 
officers for the next year on the nth, with the fol- 
lowing result: F. E. Dennison, C. C. ; F. D. 
Hubbard, A. C. C.; B. F. Blount, Sec. and 
Treas.; P. McCormick, Sr. C.; C. S. Pawkett, 
Jr. C. ; W. C. Galloway, I. S.; Irvin McNeece, 
O. S.; delegate, J. L. Bead; alternate, J. S. 
Sarvis. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

B. F. Blount. 

WEST FARNHAM DIVISION NO. 8o. 

Montreal, Dec. 19, 1892. 

At the last meeting of West Farnham Division 
No. 80, the following officers were elected for the 
year 1893: E. R. Parsonage, C. C.; J. E. Cun- 


ningham, A. C. C.; T. Loiselle, Sec. and Treas.; 

H. Wallace, Sr. C.; T. O. Dale, Jr. C.; P. F. 
Dolan, I. S. ; A. Tonks, O. S. Delegate to grand 
division — J. E. Cunningham; alternate — F. G. 
Martyn. Cipher code — J. E. Cunningham; cor- 
responding secretary — F. G. Martyn. Local 
grievance committee — E. R. Parsonage, H. Wal- 
lace, P. F. Dolan. Wishing all the O. R. C. a 
happy New Year, I remain, 

Yours in P. F., • 

Jos. Moreau, Sec. and Treas. 

FRIENDSHIP DIVISION, NO. 8l. 

Bbardstown, 111 ., Dec. 12, 1892. 
Below please find names of officers elected De- 
cember nth, to serve Division 81 for the follow- 
ing year : Charles Ireland, C. C.; J. C. Eidson, 
A. C. C. ; Peter Beck, Sec. and Treas.; F. L. 
Gibbs, Sr. C. ; A. J. Frazier, Jr. C.; M. Flaharty, 

I. S. ; S. D. Stevens, O. S.; delegate, G. S. Ca- 
nann ; alternate, P. Beck. Member Grievance 
Committee for Springfield Division O. & M. rail- 
road and chairman of committee, L. J. Golden, 
postoffice, Beardstown, 111 . Member of Griev- 
ance Committe for Rock Island Division C., B. & 
Q,, to serve three years, Bro, F. H. Willis. Mem- 
ber of Division Committee, Bro. Chas. Ireland. 

Respectfully yours, 

L. J. Golden. 

MONON DIVISION, NO. 89. 

Louisville, Ky.,Dec. 18, 1892. 
Enclosed find a list of division officers elected 
to-day: J. G. Harrison, C. C., No. 1342 Twelfth 
street, Louisville, Ky.; H. C. McKenney, delegate 
and cipher correspondent, C. O. & S. W. depot, 
Fourteenth and Kentucky streets, Louisville, Ky. ; 
P. W. Kalihur, alternate delegate and chairman 
of Grievance Committee, L. & N. R. R., 1216 
Twelfth street, Louisville, Ky.; C. S. Dodson, 
Sec. and Treas., and chairman of Division Com- 
mitte, 214 E. Oak street, Louisville. Ky.; J. T. 
Collins, Jr. C.; Mike Lanahan, Sr. C.; Terry 
Lyons, I. S. ; S. M. Lowvena, O. S. ; J. J. Wells, 

A. C. C. Grievance Committee — P. W. Kalehur, 
Mike Lanahan, John Harris, L. & N. R. R. J. 

B. O’Neil, J. H. Skelton, Lynn Vanarsdale, L. S. 

J. W. Whedon, Wm. Dyer, Geo. Aikin, C., O. & 
S. W.; B. Finnigan, J. W. Pullian, J. J. Tilford, 
L., St. L. & Texas. 

Yours in P. F., 

C. S. Dodson. 

MT. HOOD DIVISION, NO. 91. 

Woodburn, Ore., Dec. 15, 1892. 
The following are the officers elected last Sun- 
day by Division 91 : Sam Stewart, C. C., general 
yard master. Portland; G. W. Dustin, A. C. C.; 
W. S. Bennett, Sr. C.; Charles Miller, Jr. C.; J. 
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M. Stroud, I. S., the oldest conductor in Oregon, 
and the first; M. Young, O. S. ; J. M. Poorman, 
Sec. and Treas., Woodburn, Ore.; J. J. Blew, 
•delegate, Portland; R. T. Hedrick, alternate, 
Portland; Sam Stewart, cipher correspondent, 
Union depot, Portland; L. W. Canady, corres- 
pondent for Journal. 

We will move in the finest hall in Portland on 
January ist. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

J. M. Poorman, Sec. 

OATLEY DIVISION, NO. 102. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 18, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of Oatley Division No. 
102, O. of R. C.. December 18th, 1892, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: Wm. J. Pangborn, C. C.; Clark S. 
Rogers, A. C. C.; S. H. Wallace, Sec. and Treas.; 
Wm. S. Stevens, Sr. C.; Wm. McDonald, Jr. C.; 
Wm. A. Wolf, I. S.: Wm. W. Long, O. S.; F. J. 
Richmond, trustee; F. Volkert, delegate; F. H. 
Lamkin, alternate; Frank H. Lamkin, John J. 
Deem and Frank J. Richmond, general grievance 
committee. There was but little opposition to 
any of the officers except the office of out side 
sentinel. There were four candidates in the field, 
and each one a little suspicious of the other. The 
nominees were Brothers Volkert, Lamkin, Long 
and Johnston. First ballot no choice, but it was 
readily seen that Brother Volkert was the favor- 
ite, and it was already visible in his countenance 
that he imagined himself sitting out in the ante- 
room behind a cigar, while the rest of the boys 
were performing their respective duties in the 
division room, while at the same time he would 
receive his share of the honors. But on the 
second ballot matters were reversed, and Brother 
Long, having received a majority of the votes 
cast, was declared elected. Brother Volkert was 
appointed installing officer, and Brother John J. 
Deem as marshal. After having gone through 
the installing ceremonies, division closed in due 
form. Yours in P. F., 

S. H. Wallizb, Sec. 

CENTRALIA DIVISION, NO. 1 12. 

Cbntralia, III., Dec. 19, 1892. 

The election for officers of Centraiia Division, 
No. 112, for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
C. C. Davis, C. C.; T. J. Wright, A. C. C.; J. L. 
Davis, Sec. and Treas. ; W. A. Deveny, Sr. C.; 
Wm. Wamsley, Jr. C.; H. H. Irle, I. S.; J. W. 
Williams, O. S. : grievance committee, E. L. 
Myers, chairman, J. D. Williams and L, A. 
Wampler. Delegate, C. C. Davis; alternate, T. 
J. Wright. Yours in P. F., 

J. L. Davis, Sec. No. 112 . 


R. B. HAWKINS DIVISION, NO. II 4 . 

Altoona, Pa., Dec. 15, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of R. B. Hawkins Division, 
No. 1 14, held Sunday December 4th, 1892, the 
following officers were elected: John Watters, 
C. C., room 11 union station, Pittsburg, Pa , Wm. 

B. Chislet, A. C. C. ; room 11 union station, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; George E. Vance, Sec. and Treas. 
1309 Eleventh street, Altoona, Pa.; J L. Robson, 
Sr. C.; Joseph Flood, Jr. C.: Charles B. Butler, 

I. S.; H. G. Winters, O. S. Delegate to Grand 
Division, George E. Vance; alternate delegate to 
Grand Division, H. B. Pierce. 

Yours in P. F., 

Geo. E. Vance, Sec. and Treas. 

EL CAPITAN DIVISION, 115. 

Oakland, Cal., Dec. 13, 1892. 
You may want something to fill up the 
columns of The Conductor, so please find below 
names of officers elected and installed 10th inst. 
for ensuing term: T. Billingslea, C. C , No. 317 
Turk street, San Francisco, Cal.; J. C. Fielding, 
A. C. C.; Ben Hager, Sr.C.; J. C. Carrol, Jr. C.; 

J. T. Marr, Sec. and Treas., No. 364 East Eleventh 

street, Oakland, Cal ; Thomas Rolfe, I. S.; H. 
W. Barry, O. S. Delegate to Grand Division, J. 
T. Marr; alternate, H. W. Clark, division com- 
mittee, A. H. Leese, chairman, E. J. Janicki, T. 
J. Hunt. Yours in P. F., 

J. T. Marr, Sec. 

MINNEAPOLIS DIVISION NO. 117. 

Perry, Dec. 18, 1892. 

Last Sunday, Dec. 11, Division 117, located at 
Minneapolis, Minn., held a special session at 10 
o’clock a. m.. for the purpose of conferring de- 
grees, when we conferred the third degree on five 
brothers and first and second on one candidate. 
At the regular session at 2:30 p. m., the annual 
election of officers took place with the following 
result: Geo. M. Miles, C. C.; Geo. Elmer, A. C. 

C. ; Geo. J. Pfeiffer, Sec. and Treas.; W. J. 
Beatty, Sr. C.; C. M. Torrence, Jr C. ; Pete Now- 
lan, I. S.; J. C. McCarty, O. S. Delegate -Geo. 
M. Miles; alternate — Geo. Elmer. 

The most pleasing and also affecting feature of 
the regular session was the presentation of a gold 
heac ed cane and box of cigars to Brother Geo. 
M. Miles, by the division, through its committee, 
Brother P. C. Geo. F. Fairchild, with a few ap- 
propriate remarks. Brother Miles was taken com- 
pletely by surprise and was so overcome that he 
could not reply. 

Minneapolis Division 117 has experienced a de- 
cided boom during the months of November and 
December, having conferred twenty-three de- 
grees in that time, and now one hundred and 
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seventeen members appear on the rolls. 1 wish 
every division of the Order could show as good 
work as this, although I suppose some can show 
up better, Your truly in P. F., 

Geo. Elmer, 

705 Jewett Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DANVILLE DIVISION NO. Il8. 

Danville, 111., Dec. 12, 1892. 
Danville Division 118 met in regular session on 
Dec. 11, 1892, and under the proper head pro- 
ceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: Otto Smith, C. C., Danville, 111.; C. 
M. Johnson, A. C. C ; E. S. Davis. Sec. and 
Treas., 610 Kimball street, Daoville; W. A. 
Whited, Sr. C. ; T. M. Daniels, Jr. C.; W. C. 
Holmes, I. S. ; C. H. Long, O. S. Delegate to 
grand division — F. W. Smith, Crete, 111.; alter- 
nate — C. M. Johnson. Dvision committee — F. 
M. Hamilton, chairman; Wm. Bell, A. N. Fies- 
ter. Respectfully yours in P. F., 

E. S. Davis, Sec. and Treas. 

ST. JOSEPH DIVISION, NO. 141. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 12, 1892. 

At a large and enthusiastic meeting yesterday, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: J. B. Call, C. C.; J. T. Dawson, A. C. C ; 
L. F. Eib, Sec. and Treas.; P. F. Barry Sr. C.; 
Ben Throop, Jr. C.; T. J. Lynch, I. S.; John 
Cannon, O. S. ; L. F. Eib, . delegate ; J. B. Cali, 
alternate. Trustees — J. T. Dawson, E. A. Foote 
and C. A. Ransome. 

Yours in P. F., 

I. E. Kimball. 

E. A. SMITH DIVISION I46. 

Fitchburg, Dec. 26, 1892. 
Following are the officers elected for the year 
1893: J. N. Bondreau, C. C.; J. E. Stores, A. 
C. C.; J. J. Sullivan, Sec. and Treas.; C. H. 
Manchester, Sr. C. ; A. A. Wiley, Jr. C.; F. H. 
Holden, l. S.: J. Malbuff, O. S. Regular dele- 
gate — J. E. Stores. Cipher correspondent — J. J. 
Sullivan. Yours truly in P. F., 

J. J. Sullivan. 

EAGLE GROVE DIVISION NO. 164. 

Eagle Grove, Iowa, Dec. 25, 1892. 
Division 164 elected the following officers this 
afternoon: James Sterling, C. C.; G. H. Merrill, 
A. C. C.; E. G. Yoakam, Sec. and Treas.; J. M. 
Harlon, Sr. C. ; H. M. Belt, Jr. C. ; John Cham- 
bers, I. S.; F. B. Holley, O. S. Delegate to 
grand division — E. G. Yoakam; alternate — Wm. 
Boy Ison. Grievance committee — Wm. Wine- 
brenner, Wm. Boy Ison, T. H. Keefe. 

Yours in P. F., 

E. G. Yoakam, Sec. and Treas. 


licking division no 166. 

Newark, O., Dec. 14, 1892. 

On Dec. 4, 1892, at a regular stated meeting 
of Licking Division 166, O. R. C., election of 
officers for the year 1893 was held. The follow- 
ing named brothers were elected: S. F. Moore, 
C. C., 33 Clinton street, Newark. O, ; F. M. Har- 
ris. A ^ 0 .; John Thornton, Sec. and Treas., 
Yearley House; Ira M. Herron, Sr. C. ; C. W. 
Smith, Jr. C.; D. J. Caldwell, I. S. ; James Hayes, 
O. S. Delegate to grand division — Wm. Lamb; 
alternate — John Doyle Jr. ; cipher code — S. F. 
Moore. Grievance committee — S. F. Moore, 
chairman, Wm. Lamb, F. M. Harris. Corre- 
spondent — F. R. Woodward. 

Yours in P. F., 

John Thornton, Sec. and Treas. 

JERSEY SHORE DIVISION NO l68. 

Jersey Shore, Pa., Dec. 20, 1892. 

At their regular annual election, held Sunday, 
Dec. 18, Division 168 elected the following offi- 
cers; I. Bowen, C. C.; W. S. Caraher, A. C. 
C.; W. H. Smith, Sec. and Treas.; G. D. Gray, 
Sr. C.; Thoe. Smith, Jr. C. ; C. M. Freer, I. S. ; 
J. B. Kissel, O. S. Delegate — J. T. Mullen; al- 
ternate — I. Bowen. Yours in P. F. 

J. L. Boyer. 

CAMDEN DIVISION, NO. 170. 

Camden, N. J., Dec. 21, 1892. 

At a special meeting Sunday, December 18, the 
following officers were elected and installed for 
the ensuing year: A. E. Ludlow, C. C.; J. A. 
Bates, A. C.C.; J. P. Ancker, Sec. and Treas. ; S. 
C. Hankinson, Sr. C.; Fillmore Lewis, Jr. C.; 
W. B. Ludlow, I. S.; Enos Simkins, O. S.; dele- 
gate, John G. Clark. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

J. P. Ancher, S. and T. 

MEMPHIS DIVISION, NO. 175. 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 14, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I hand you the list of officers elected by Division 
175, O. R. C., to serve for the year 1893. We 
will have a public installation of officers on the 
night of December 31st, 1892, and would be 
pleased if you and Bro. Clark could be with us. 
Division 175 is in line, and is watching with Eagle 
eye the issue of the day, and is nothing the pluto- 
cratic grasping of power and its endeavor to cor- 
rupt the courts and the law-making power of our 
land, and the members of this division are also 
glad to note the growth of confederation among 
the railway emyloy 4 s of America, and we believe 
that it will be a great engine of power in righting 
the wrongs of the railway employes, and we beg 
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to assure our brethren that Division 173 will be 
found in the front ranks. 

The year 1892 closes with a good many heart- 
burns among our laboring masses, and it would 
not be at all strange if we, as a division, have our 
proportion. But as a rule our members are fairly 
well situated, and but very few clashes and but 
little friction between employes and employers, 
and we hope 1893 may date a year of greater 
prosperity than the one just closing. 

LIST OF OEFICERS. 

W. B. Learnard, C. C.; M. C. Gallaway, A. C. 
C.; B. J. Jacoway, Sec. and Treas.; J. H. Kibler, 
Sr. C.; G. A. Robinson, Jr. C.; L. L. Fairbanks, 
I. S, ; J. E. Jones, O. S.; W. H. Sebring, delegate 
to Grand Division ; W. B. Learnard, alternate ; 
W. H. Sebring, correspondent. Division Com- 
mittee — J. H. Kibler, J. H. Kirkland, Ed. Hickey. 

Wishing our grand officers and our fraternity a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 

I am yours in P. F., 

Excelsior. 

ALLIANCE DIVISION, NO. I77. 

Alliance, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1892. 

Daar Sir and Brother — Below find names of 
officers elected for 1893, Alliance Division, 177, 
Sunday, December 18, 1892 : P. B. Bowers, C. 
C.; H. R. Bowden, A. C. C.; M. R. Mathews, 
Sec. and Treas.; Ed. A. Me Cowen, Sr. C.; Arza 
Hamlin, Jr. C.; H. H. Hoyer, I. S ; D. A Brad- 
shaw, O. S. Delegate to Grand Division, M. R. 
Matnews ; alternate, George H. McKinley. Di- 
vision Committee — P. B Bowers, chairman ; Ed. 
A. McCowen, H. H. Hoyer. 

Yours in P. F., 

M. R. Mathews, S. and T. 

BUCYRUS DIVISION, NO. I93. 

Bucyrus, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1892. 

At a regular meeting held by Bucyrus Division, 
193, December 18, 1892, the following officers 
were elected and installed for the ensuing year, 
1893 : A. J. Wurzauf, C. C.; E. F. Morse, A. C. 
C.; W. H. Miller, Sec. and Treas. ; L. E. Whar- 
ton, Sr C.; W. B. Baylor, Jr. C.; D. W. Young, 
I. S ; E S. Hannan, O. S.; W. H. Miller, dele- 
gate ; E. F. Morse, alternate. Division Com- 
mittee — A. J. Wurzauf, W. B. Baylor, D. W. 
Young. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

W. H. Miller, S. and T. 193. 

BROOKFIELD DIVISION, NO. I94. 

Brookfield, Mo., Dec. 6, 1892. 

At an election of officers held on the 4th day of 
December, the following were chosen : J. F. Doan, 
C. C. ; Theodore Hooper, A. C. C.; J. J. Bryant, 
Sec. and Treas. ; A. Hearn, Sr. C . ; A. Butler, Jr. 


C.; I. P. Stratt, I. S.; j. Dailey, O. S. Delegate 
to Grand Division, J . Dailey; alternate, J. F. Doan. 

F. H. U stick, A. Butler and H. H. Murphy were 
elected trustees for the ensuing year. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. J. Bryant, 

Sec. and Treas. of Brookfield Div. 194. 

ST. JOHNS DIVISION NO. 196. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 25, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of St. Johns Division 196, 
Sunday, Dec. 18, 1892, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year; C. H. Bur- 
rows, C. C.; S. F Sbaffstall, A C. C.;G. C. 
Floyd, Sec. and Treas.; W. T. Hubbard, Sr. C.; 

G. P. Sewell, Jr. C.; A. Drysdale, I. S.: J. C. 
Russ, O. S. S. L. Earle, delegate, and E. C. 
Dearborn, alternate, to the 24th session of the 
Grand Division to be held at Toledo, Ohio, the 
second Tuesday in May, 1893. 

T. B. Anderson, J. L. Baker and M. E. Hunt 
were elected to serve as trustees, finance and 
grievance committee for the ensuing year. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

G. C. Floyd, Sec. and Treas. 

PALMETTO DIVISION NO 2o8. 

Charleston, S. C., Dec. 6, 1892. 
The anniversary meeting of Palmetto Division 
No. 208, Order of Railway Conductors, was held 
yesterday, December 4, at Irish Volunteer Hall, 
at 1 o'clock p. m. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows: George W. 
Gruber, C. C.; T. A. Sellers, A. C. C.; H. L. 
Pickney, Sec. and Treas.; William A. Eason, Sr. 
C,; J. F. Kirkland, Jr. C. ; E. B. Brow* I. S.; 
William E.Seyle, O. S. Delegate to grand division 
— S. C. Gilbert; alternate — W. F. Sullivan. Trus- 
tee for term of two years — W. H. Carsten. Cy- 
pher correspondent — H. L. Pickney. Chairman 
relief committee — R. T. Jordan. 

STEVENS POINT DIVISION NO. 21 1 . 

Stevens Point, Wis., Dec. 15, 1892. 
Stevens Point Division 21 1 on Dec. 14, 1892, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Chas. G. Murray, C. C., Stevens Point, Wis. ; 
Fenner E. Bement, A. C. C.; Ben F. Bowen, Sr. 
C.; Edw. J. Regan, Jr. C.; John A, Killinger, I. 
S. ; Geo. Thorn, O. S. ; Geo. T. Sweetnam, Sec. and 
Treas. Grievance committee — Chas. G. Murray, 
chairman, Eugene Hamilton, 479 Cass street, 
Milwaukee; Jas. H. Brazier. Geo. T. Sweetman, 
delegate; Chas. G. Murray, alternate. Eugene 
Hamilton, of 479 Cass street, Milwaukee, was 
elected to carry the cypher code of the Grand 
Lodge for the ensuing year. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

Geo. T. Sweetnam, 
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SEYMOUR DIVISION, NO. 301. 

Seymour, Iod., Dec. 20, 1892. 

Seym oar Division, 301, held their annual elec- 
tion Sunday, Decent ber n, resulting as follows ; 
M. C. Whitcomb, C. C.; L. F. Price, A. C. C.: 
E. E. Gaslcill, Sec. and Treas., and secretary of 
benefit department; Michael Sexton, Sr. C.; Robt. 
Montgomery, Jr. C.; Stephen Kelso, I. S.; Geo. 
J. Dunkle, O. S. ; B. F. Cunningham, delegate; 
John H Long, alternate. For cypher corres- 
pondent, and correspondent for The Conductor, 
M. C. Whitcomb was selected. Division Com- 
mittee — E. E. Gaskill, C. E. Miles and A. E 
Loyd, and with the new regime we start out anew 
as we did in 1892, when our circle was then un- 
broken. 

Since then death has thrice invaded our ranks, 
taking from our midst John Stevens, Robert 
Swift and Mike Lehan, who have joined the 
countless number that have gone before. Look- 
ing backward and recalling to memory the names 
of old associates who were then in good health, 
and full of life and vigor, is to us a daily reminder 
of how uncertain is life. To-day one may be a 
leading spirit in railroad circles ; to-morrow he 
may be peacefully sleeping the last long sleep of 
death. Yet, to railroad men generally, these 
thoughts of death are very seldom vividly im- 
pressed on their minds unless it be while standing 
beside the last resting place of him who has just 
passed away, and we often wonder why reaction 
so soon takes place ; why this tender feeling of 
sympathy does not exist longer. At such times, 
and with the heart throbbing with tender emo- 
tion for loved ones who are being laid away ; 
man, at other times cold-hearted, is looking at 
the future in an entirely different light, and could 
the proper influence be then exerted over him his 
pathway through life would be void of many 
thorns that he otherwise encounters. To us all, 
even the most skeptical, death among us wields an 
influence, for the time being, at least, but 
the last rites having been performed we naturally 
turn £ur thoughts to the living For the pure in 
heart death has no terrors, for to them it is a long, 
sweet rest ; safe, and free from life’s burdensome 
career, and 'tis but the closing of one’s eyes 'till 
safely moored across the river to dear ones be- 
yond. 

Looking backward over a period of twenty years 
we find that those who were then "old timers,” 
have long since joined the silent throng, and to- 
day new faces occupy the places of the old ones, 
and the thought suggests itself, who will be the 
next one ? Are we, then, each day doing our duty 
to ourselves, our families, and our Creator ? To 
our families we owe an obligation that cannot be 
quite fulfilled in this world ; to them you owe a 
first consideration, rather than man. for your 
home and your family should be your haven of 
rest and happiness, and to just what extent this 
• exists is directly attributable to you. Kind words 
to little ones cost nothing, but to them are often- 
times worlds of comfort and consolation. Don’t 
be cross at home, for remember that bitter tears 
of remorse shed on the coffin of the dead can never 
recall the hasty word spoken when in an ill humor. 
It may be your last to them; your parting word or 
your "good-bye” may be the last one on earth, as 
demonstrated particularly in one case nearly four 
years ago. A little 4-year-old boy, whose father 
\ a railroad man, had been ailing for several 


days, and the father having to go out on bis run 
that morning, the little fellow, still in bed, said, 
"Papa, won't you lay with me ’till mama gets 
breakfast ready?” Although other duties required 
his attention he complied with the request, think- 
ing at the time that it might be the last time. That 
night he was summoned home. His boy was dy- 
ing, and how that parent thanked God from the 
bottom of his heart that he had cheerfully satis- 
fied the little sufferer’s last request to him. As 
he left him to eat his breakfast the little fellow 
turned and eagerly clasped his arms around the par- 
ent's neck, kissing him for the last time ; just a bit 
more passionately fond than ever. The memory 
of that one moment will always be fresh in that 
father's mind, and had he turned aside unheeding 
the request of his boy, he to-day would have 
cursed his own life. 

At night, when be arrived at the side of his dy- 
ing boy, he was unconscious, and hot, impass- 
ioned entreaties for forgiveness would then have 
availed nothing, and to those who have encount- 
ered these trials the thought that their last act to 
the dead was a kind one is worth more to the 
troubled heart than tongue can tell. 

The little mound, the dearest spot on earth, is 
carefully watched by the father, and at times — 
when prevented by his duties fron going in day- 
light — he visits that last resting place of his boy 
at night ; his heart aches just the same as it has 
month after month for years, but he tries to con- 
sole himself with the thought that he has no un- 
kind words to recall. Death softens our hearts, 
and turns our thoughts in other channels, and the 
death of one very close to our hearts oftentimes is 
a turning-point in our lives, when we begin to 
try to be better fathers and mothers. 

Readers of The Conductor will some of them 
remember of Division 301 on last August incor- 
porating in their By-laws a benefit department, 
and we have proved so far that for 50 c ents per 
month we can pay sick or disabled members $5.00 
per week, and to deceased members $50.00. We 
have but one at present drawing benefits, but our 
experience is that the amount as named per month 
will enable us to carry one member all the time. 

With kind regards to all readers, and a wish for 
your prosperity through the new year, I am 

Yours in P. F., C. W. M. 


Irish Setter Puppies for sale out of registered 
stock. I aim to produce fielders and give patrons 
what they pay for. Chas. K. Farmer, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Kennels, Hartman, Mich. 

, Owensboro, K>\, Dec. g, 1892. 

G. K. Farmer , Indianapolis , Ind. : 

Dear Sir.— T he photo came in O. K. and I am very 
much pleased to have it among my selections. 

Your dog is certainly a beauty, but lam bound to say 
the picture of my dog’s sire is as much like him as two 
peas; the head is exactly his to prefection. I would not 
take $100 for my dog at the present time. I was out with 
him Wednesday and he did the prettiest work I ever 
9aw. He actually brought or retrieved every bird i killed, 
and the last bird he was bringing in, he came to a dead 
stand about fifteed steps from me with a dead bird in his 
mouth. I tell you it was a grand sight. I flushed the bird 
and killed it. My dog bringing the two in at once — I had 
enough. I sat down and played with him for an hour, 
then came home. I am going out this afternoon. 

A friend of mine just made me a present of a two months 
old pointer, sired by Duke of Hessan; dam, Lucills Kirk. 
Mighty pretty puppy. Next year I will have a nice brace, 
setter and pointer. If mysetter keeps his present work up 
you will hear from him in some of the held trials. He is a 
a very stylish hunter, and a little hard headed, but I think 
that is a good fault, i am training him myself. 

Yours, J G Burch. 
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The Saturday Evening Post is a society paper 
published by M. C. Maloney at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and is a creditable appearing paper. We wish 
for Brother Maloney, success unbounded, and 
welcome the Post to our exchange list. 

The Rocky Mountain Official Railway Guide is a 
little volume published at room 28, union depot, 
Denver, Colorado, and it is almost indispensible 
to any person using the railways west of the 1 ‘big 
muddy.” The price is fifteen cents per copy. 

' The New England Magazine for January fully 
sustains the high reputation it has hitherto borne, 
and it takes rank with the best of the standard 
monthlies. The subscription price is $3.00, We 
will furnish The Conductor and the the Nnu 
England Magazine for $3.50. 

The Railway Carmen's Journal for December 
has reached us, and is a worthy representative of 
a growing organization in which we feel more 
than ordinary interest from the fact that it was 
born in Cedar Rapids, and the man to whose ef- 
forts its organization is principally due — W. H. 
Ronemus — is a Cedar Rapids citizen. 

The Western Laborer, of Omaha, a weekly pub- 
lished in the interest of organized labor, made its 
first appearance November 19th, and has been 
visiting us regularly since that date. The paper 
is an able one and the wage workers of Omaha 
have a valiant champion; it is to be hoped they 
will give it adequate support. 

The American Woman's Jottrnal is a monthly 
magazine of 56 pages and is ably edited and well 
printed. It is what it claims to be, the journal of 
representative American women. The October 
number contains a fine portrait of the late Mrs 
Benjamin Harrison. The price is one dollar per 
year, single copies ten cents Address 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

An ever welcome visitor is the New York Musi - 
ical Echo. The November number contains three 
new songs and five new instrumental pieces, and 
any one of the eight is well worth the price of the 
number. The subscription price is $1.50 per 
year, sample copies 15 cents each. It is pub- 
lished by the Musical Echo Co., Broadway thea- 
ter building, New York 

Tri/et's Monthly Galaxy of Music is published 
monthly by F. Trifet 408 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, and consists of 48 pages of the latest vocal 
and instrumental music. The subscription price 
is but one dollar per year, and the music con- 
tained in one number, if purchased in sheet form, 
would cost more than five times that amount. 
Specimen copies ten cents each. The Galaxy is 
for sale by all newsdealers. 


Cycle-Infantry Drill Regulations is a little 
book for bicycle clubs, prepared by Brig. Gen. 
Ordway, and published by the Pope Manufactur- 
ing company, which will undoubtedly be of in- 
terest to wheelmen. Asa preface it gives Gen. 
Miles' speech on military cycling, delivered at the 
banquet given to the president of the American 
Leage of Wheelmen in Chicago. 

The January St. Nicholas contains a very 
charming Indian fairy story by Rudyard Kipling. 
When young readers get well into the swing of 
this vigorous bit of narration, they will under- 
stand for themselves what it is that has made this 
young Englishman's name a candidate for not 
only a high place, but for- one of the topmost 
places of literature. 

Its oldest friend would fail to recognize the 
Firemen's Magazine in its new dress. A new title 
page, new cover, new paper, and typographical 
excellence that make it, in general appesrance, 
the peer of any of the standard literary magazines, 
are features. Of the contents it is needless for us 
to speak, but the January number gives evidence 
that Bro. Debs does not intend to let it fall to the 
rear. It is enlarged to 128 pages. 

Thejenness Miller Illustrated Monthly for Jan- 
uary is the best issue of that admirable magazine 
yet seen. Mrs. Miller begins a new department 
called “The World We Live In,” full of useful 
hints and suggestions for women and young girls 
and comments on timely topics. Mrs. Miller 
also contributes an article entitled “The Charm 
of Individuality,” which is in her best vein. There 
are a score and more of other interesting literary 
features, sketches, poems, and a complete short 
story. 

The Journal of American Politics for Decem- 
ber contains much that is of interest to wage 
workers of all kinds, but we wish to call particu- 
lar attention to “The Foundation of American 
Industrial Independence,” by Allen R. Foote, 
and “Building and Loan Associations as Related 
to the Future Political and Social Welfare of the 
United States,” by Semour Dexter. We regret 
that space forbids comment on these articles. 


An unusually interesting number of an always 
interesting and instructive paper is the January 
number of Locomotive Engineering. Bro. Hill 
continues bis interesting account of his observa- 
tions on European railways, and the illustrations 
continue to evidence that his kodak did good work. 
Among the illustrations in this number is one of 
the largest locomotive in the world, a double 
compound for a Mexican railway. No railway 
employ^ who takes an interest in his profession 
can afford to be without Locomotive Engineering. 
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Eaton’s Everyday Educator is a little book of 
some 240 pages, in a suitable size for the pocket, 
which contains a vast amount of information that 
cannot fail to be of interest to every reader of The 
Conductor. It contains 99 “ short cuts" in fig- 
ures, and there is hardly a matter of every-day 
life which is not touched upon, and upon which 
useful information is not given. The price of the 
book, in strong paper cover, is 75 cents. We will 
send it to any subscriber of The Conductor for 
50 cents. 

Outing for January, the holiday number, opens 
with a strong story, ‘ ‘A Comedy of Counterplots," 
by Edgar Fawcett. The number is a fine one 
throughout, being rich in entertaining fiction and 
articles on seasonable sports. The illustrations 
are numerous and beautiful, the frontispiece of 
mountain sheep, illustrating a story by J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, and the full page of a wounded bull 
caribou inEd.W. Sandys’ “Glance at Big Game," 
being gems of artistic excellence. 

In the January Wide Awake , Margaret Sidney’s 
paper on “Whittier with the Children” naturally 
leads all others in timeliness and interest. It is 
sympathetic, personal and delightful, and shows 
the good Quaker poet as the child-lover and with 
that child-nature his poems have led us to ascribe 
to him. The article is profusely illustrated. An- 
other leader is tbe interesting paper by Frederick 
A. Ober in his Columbian series “From Cordova 
to Cathay." This first paper deals with the 
localities made famous by Columbus in Spain, 
and is entitled “The Bridge that Spanned the 
World." 

The Literary Northwest indicates by its title the 
purpose and a part only, of the scope of a monthly 
magazine, published by the well known publish- 
ing house of St. Paul, the D. D. Merrill Co. The 
magazine is under the management of Mr. Horace 
Thompson Carpenter, and it ranks with the best 
of the standard magazines The January num- 
ber gives a full page illustration of Minnehaha in 
winter, the fidelity and truthfulness of which will 
at once be recognized by all who have seen the 
famed fall in winter. Articles of peculiar inter- 
est in this number are “Archbishop Satolli" and 
“Sunday and the World’s Fair." The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.00 per annum; single number 30 
cents. 


A new cover and title adorns the Trainmen's 
Journal for January, Bros. Cease and Sheahan 
demonstrate with every issue that they under- 
stand the art of publishing an interesting journal. 
The discussion of “seniority" is still continued in 
this number by correspondents, and judging from 
the communications, so far, a majority of the 
members of the B. of R. T. stand upon The Con- 
ductor’s platform, for while many of them start 
out with the declaration that they favor * ‘senior- 
ity," their argument is in favor of a just and rea- 
sonable medium that shall provide for just enough 
promotions to provide for the natural increase 
and the constantly occurring permanent vacan- 
cies. 

Scribner's Magazine , for January, begins its 
thirteenth volume and seventh year, for which 
many important features are announced, some of 
them making their first appearance in this num- 
ber. Serial fiction will be a feature of the year, 
with such writers as Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


H. C. Bunner, Robert Grant, Harold Frederic, 
and Miss Elliot, the author of “Jerry." In this 
number the first part of Mrs. Burnett's serial is 
given, under the title of “Tbe One I Knew the 
Best of All. " which is a charming bit of autobi- 
ography, covering the reminiscences of the 
author’s childhood and youth up to the publica- 
tion of her first story. It is believed that this 
story will do for the child -life of a girl very much 
what was done by Dickens in “David Copperfield" 
for the life of a boy. 

The piquant title of Mark Twain's new sketch 
in the January Cen tury % “The £1.000,000 Bank- 
Note," is borne out by the not less piquant mo- 
tive of the story , which is a wager between two 
Londoners that a man with nothing but a £1,000,- 
000 bank-note could not live thirty days and keep 
out of jail. The story records the unique adven- 
tures of the man who tried the experiment. Other 
stories are the third of Miss Grace King's Louis- 
iana “Balcony Stories," entitled “La Grande De- 
moiselle," in which the author sets forth an in- 
teresting type of New Orleans society, and a story 
of official life in Washington, entitled “The Re- 
ward of the Unrighteous," by George Grantham 
Bain, attractively illustrated by Wenzell. Add 
to these the second part of Mr. Balestier's west- 
ern novel, “Benefits Forgot," the third part of 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s New York society story 
‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune," and it will be seen 
that the fiction of this number has much variety 
of scene and style. 

The Musical Herald , of the United States, pub- 
lished at Chicago and Boston, is the successor oj 
the Boston Musical Herald. No. 1, Vol. 1, of the 
new paper is on our desk, and it certainly must 
be a very satisfactory issue to both tbe publishers 
and its musical readers, when it deeply interests 
so much of a novice in musical matters, as the 
writer. This number contains a well written 
account of the dedication of the Columbian Ex- 
position, with portraits of Theodore Thomas, 
musical director, and Wm. L. Tomlins, choral di- 
rector, and a full page illustration of the orches- 
tra and chorus; also, a fac simile of tbe autograph 
sccre of Prof. Paine's Columbus Hymn. An il- 
lustrated description of the music hall is another 
article worthy of note. We advise our readers to 
send ten cents for a sample copy. Address G. H. 
Wilson, drawer Y, Chicago, or 154 Tremont street, 
Boston. 


We are glad to note in a recent number of the 
Railroad Telegrapher the announcement of a rad- 
ical change in the administration and policy of the 
O. of R. T. Grand Chief Ramsey announces that 
hereafter no strike of its members will be per- 
mitted until after it has been sanctioned by two- 
thirds of the members directly interestea, and 
that its policy hereafter will be as conservative as 
it has been radical heretofore. We congratulate 
Bro. Ramsey sincerely on this determination, and 
hope it will be rigidly adhered to, and if, in the 
event of any trouble in the future, he will request 
counsel from the executives of the other organiza- 
tions before instead of after the war has been de- 
clared, he will still further deserve the approba- 
tion of all interested in the welfare of railway em- 
ployes and their organizations We trust that we 
shall have no occasion in the future to criticise 
the O. of R. T. or its officers, for hasty and un- 
wise action. 
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Oar readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mention 

The Railway Conductor. 

v WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Manager, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY AND EMPLOYES ORGANIZATIONS. 


Fer several days during last month, many of 
the daily papers of the country were filled with 
sensational reports of a war upon organizations 
that had been inaugurated by the management of 
this great company. These reports seem to have 
originated through the withdrawal of a few mem- 
bers* of the Order of Railway Conductors who 
were employed on the “Panhandle.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, with tfie possible exception of one of 
the minor officers, no war has been commenced, 
and no discrimination against members of any 
organization has been made. One of the with- 
drawals which caused extended comment was that 
of Edwin Morrell, assistant trainmaster on the 
Panhandle at Columbus, and who has been a 
member of the Order for years. The fact that 
Morrell was appointed to an official position 
while he was an active, in fact an unusually ac- 
tive and prominent member of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, one who during a number of 
years held an official position in his division at 
Columbus, and who has several times represented 
it in the Grand Division, certainly should be a suf- 
ficient reply to the statement that no member of 
an organization could hope for promotion. Mr. 
Morrell's withdrawal is in line with the policy of 
the organization, which is, that when a member 
is placed in an official position on a railway, he 
should discontinue his active affiliation with the 
Order. We do not, of course, wish them to with- 
draw, and would be very glad if all would retain 
a nominal connection with the organization, but 
in every instance where advice is asked of a grand 
officer of the Order, that given is that active mem- 
bership should be discontinued. The Conductor 
would have preferred that Mr. Morrell had re- 
tained his membership and refrained from at- 
tending meetings or from any active participation 
in the affairs of the Order or of the division, yet 
while regretting the loss of a good member, we 
can but approve his course in withdrawing rather 
than to have continued as an active member. 
The reasons for this position are so apparent that 
we certainly do not need to explain. While the 
officers of a company, from trainmaster to gen- 
eral manager, and the employes, should be on the 
best of terms, there are many occasions when 
they must of necessity view matters in a different 
light and from a different standpoint. In case of 
any difference between the members of the Order 


on any road and the management, a trainmaster, 
who is an active member of the Order, would be 
subjected to suspicion on the part of both the 
management and the conductors, and it is cer- 
tainly mHch better that he should be so situated 
as to be entirely free from anything of the kind. 
The Order of Railway Conductors is an organiza- 
tion for conductors and not trainmasters, superin- 
tendents or other officers, and while we are glad 
to know that many such officers are members, we 
believe that all without exception recognize the 
situation and understand it exactly as we do, and 
that they occupy virtually the position of honor- 
ary members. No such member should under- 
stand the assertion above as an invitation to .leave 
us; we wish all to remain who can consistently do 
so, yet we sincerely believe it is better for both 
the Order and the members who occupy any 
official position, that they withdraw, rather than 
continue as active members. Contrary to pub- 
lished reports, the officers of the Order are in no 
way * ‘exercised over so large a number of passenger 
conductors employed on the Pennsylvania lines 
withdrawing from the organization,” for there 
has been no large number of withdrawals, nor 
has there been any dismissals on account of mem- 
bership in the Order. As a matter of fact, no 
member of the Order employed as a passenger 
conductor on the southwestern system of the 
Pennsylvania lines has been dismissed for more 
than two years, and the tale that members are not 
in line of promotion is conclusively disproved by 
the promotions that have been and are being 
made. 

The whole sum and substance is, that with the 
single exception of the withdrawal of Brother 
Morrell, the tale has grown out of the withdrawal 
of a few dissatisfied individuals, and the Columbus 
division, from which, practically all of the with- 
drawals occurred, is in as good condition as it 
ever was, and is much stronger and better in every 
way than it was a year ago. To conclude, Vice- 
president McCrea distinctly disavows any disposi- 
tion on the part of the company to discriminate 
against members of organizations, but on the 
other hand says it is the aim of the management 
to cultivate friendly relations with them. 

The recent dismissal of freight handlers by 
Agent Perry in Indianapolis, is distinctly stated 
by Perry himself to be of his own motion, and 
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without any order or suggestion from superior 
authority, and the present indications are that 
Mr. Perry will soon be convinced that it would 
have been better for his individual interests had 
he waited for an order. 


THE ORDER OF TRAIN DISPATCHERS. 

The more we reflect upon the institution of this 
new organization ana the circumstances which 
brought it about, the more we are convinced that 
it is a matter upon which we are incompetent to 
advise, and that perhaps our promise of some 
time ago, to comment upon it later, would better 
be left unredeemed. It is a complicated question 
involving not only the organization itself and the 
A. D. T. A., from which it seceded, but the O. of 
R, T. as well. We regret to see any division in 
the ranks of the dispatchers, and we are inclined 
to think that the gentlemen who organized the 
new association were somewhat hasty, and that 
it would have been much better bad they waited 
the result of the enactments of the New Orleans 
convention before leaving the old organization. 
The train dispatcher occupies a somewhat pecu- 
liar position; he is not exactly an "official” as 
many claim, out he does occupy a sort of a semi- 
official position, which it seems to us should pre- 
vent dispatchers from becoming or remaining ac- 
tive members of the O. of R. T. ; it seems to us 
that a dispatcher as an active member of the or- 
ganization of telegraph operators, is nearly or 
quite as much out of place as a trainmaster taking 
an active part in the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors. There are many of the latter who are mem- 
bers of the Order and who, though now occupy- 
ing the positions of honorary members, were until 
the Grand Division of 1890, active and promi- 
nent members, yet the Order has never attempted 
to fix rates of pay for trainmasters, although it 
certainly would be just as consistent for us to do 
this as it is for an organization of telegraph opera- 
tors to attempt to fix rates of pay and regulations 
for the government of train dispatchers. Should 
there at any time in the future arise circumstan- 
ces which might result in a strike of members of 
the Order of Railway Conductors on any road, it 
would not ask or expect that trainmasters on the 
road who might be members, would become en- 
gaged in the strike; we should expect that such 
trainmasters and superintendents would fill their 
positions, and would under all ordinary circum- 
stances remain loyal to the railway, regardless of 
their honorary affiliation with the Order. We 
believe it is a mistake on the part of the O. of R. 
T. to attempt to legislate for dispatchers, to in- 
duce them to become members or to expect them 
to engage in any strike that may occur in that 
organization. Dispatchers and telegraph opera- 
tors are an entirely distinct class of employes, 
and the O. of R. T. is inconsistent when it insists, 
with much emphasis, on class organization for 
commercial telegraph operators, and endeavors 
to include and legislate for dispatchers. The dis- 
patchers should have an organization of their 
own, and that should be a compact and united 
one, to resist the encroachments of the O. of R. 
T. in insisting upon "seniority” promotions to 
vacancies in the dispatchers office. If the single 
quality of tenacity in holding a position as brake- 
man or fireman is objected to as a valid reason 
for promotion to the position of conductor or en- 


gineer, there is certainly much more ground for 
objection to the promotion of an operator to the 
position of dispatcher, because, perchance, be 
has been in the employ of the company sixteen 
and a half minutes longer than some other who 
has had years of experience on some other road 
.as both operator and dispatcher. 

Whether it is wise for the dispatchers to hava 
what is ordinarily known as a "protective” organ- 
ization, or one which authorizes its members to 
engage in strikes, is a question for them to decide, 
and upon which, as before stated, we do not feel 
competent to offer advice. We can understand 
how a railway company that did not object to 
other employes being members of a striking organ- 
ization might object to its dispatchers, or its train 
masters, or its superintendents being active mem- 
bers of one, and we can also readily understand 
that cogent reasons might be given by any railway 
management taking such a position. On one 
point however, we have a decided opinion, and 
that is, that there should not be dissension in 
the ranks of the dispatchers ; there should not be 
two organizations, and while our sympathies and 
personal friendship is with the Order of Train 
Dispatchers rather than the parent organization, 
not on account of the difference in the organizations 
themselves so much as because of the fact that 
their executive is an honored member of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, yet we cannot but think 
that it would have been bettet for the members 
of the younger organization to have "suffered the 
ills” of the old, for a time at least, rather than have 
seceded. If, as was claimed, and as we believe, 
the majority of ihe members of the New Orleans 
convention were in favor of more radical changes, 
but yielded to the minority in a spirit of harmony 
and their magnanimity was aftewrards abused, 
we believe they would have gained more and 
gained it quicker by patiently waiting for the next 
convention. In organizations, as with nations, 
those who revolt against the established order of 
things, if successful, become patriots, but mean- 
time they must bear the added burden and ig- 
nominy of "secession,” and in case of failure, or 
until success is established beyond cavil, that 
burden is no light one, and adds no little to the 
obstructions in their pathway. Much better to 
have bided their time until the next convention, 
and then have used the power they have in their 
hands and let the other fellows assume the posi- 
tion of "rebels,” and bear the brunt of secession. 
That this is true is, we believe, fully demon- 
strated by the history of the late B. of R. C. The 
claim is made that it was the organization of 
that association, the secession of members from, 
and the rebellion against the Order, that com- 
pelled us to change the established principles of 
the Order. That this claim is untrue, and that 
on the contrary the secession actually delayed 
the change, is a fact that is known by all who are 
at all familiar with the facts. The anti-strike 
laws of the Order would have been repealed at 
Denver in 1889 but for the existence of the re- 
bellion and B. of R. C. The change was 
brought about by the experience of the Order it- 
self, and delayed by the fact many members of 
the Order who were convinced of the necessity 
for a change would not favor it or consent to it 
until time had demonstrated to all that the Order 
of Railway Conductors could not only live, but 
grow and prosper, notwithstanding the deter- 
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mined opposition of not only the B. of R. C., but 
of many other forces. We believe that many of 
the former members of that organization who are 
now among the most enthusiastic members of the 
Order, will readily agree with us on that point, 
although in any consideration of the subject, the 
fact that personal feeling against the then execu- 
tive of the Order had more to do with the organi- 
zation of- the B. of R, C. than all other causes 
combined, and we should, not be surprised if it 
should prove true that jpirtpnal feeling entered 
largely into the matter dispatchers. 

THE FEDERATION MEETING. 

The Grand Division at its 23d session in St. 
Louis in May, 1891, directed its officers to apply 
for admission to the then existing federation, the 
United Order of Railway Employes, but almost 
while this order was being discussed and almost 
unanimous expression in favor of the application 
being made, events were occurring, which to the 
thoughtful, presaged conditions which might make 
membership impossible to the Order of Railway 
Conductors, if it did not denote the early dissolu- 
tion of the U. O. of R. E., or as it was more com- 
monly known by the title of its governing body, 
the Supreme Council. This feeling prompted the 
presentation of a resolution, which after reciting 
certain facts and conditions, provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, which in the event of 
the failure of the Order to become a member of 
the Supreme Council from any cause whatver, 
was to act for the Order in the matter of federa- 
tion. 

The almost unlimited authority given this com- 
mittee, evinced in no slight degree, the confidence 
of the members in their executive, who was to be 
chairman of the committee and to appoint four of 
its eight members, and it might be noted here in 
passing, that this very confidence in the trustees, 
the executive and the members, who might be ap- 
pointed by him, has been highly appreciated by 
every member of that committee, and has, we 
believe, made them unusually careful in their 
consideration of the matter entrusted to them. 
The filing of the application for admission with 
the Supreme Council, its withdrawal later and 
the dissentions and difficulties which disorganized 
the Supreme council a year before its formal dis- 
solution, are too well known to need comment 
here, but the conditions and circumstances re- 
maining were such as to render it, in the opinion 
of the chairman as well as members of the 
committee, between whom many informal discus- 
sions of the question were had, inadvisable to 
take any action whatever, and inexpedient to even 
hold a formal meeting. This apparent inactivity 
of the committee created some little unfavorable 
comment, but the inactivity was apparent only, 
for the situation was being carefully watched and 
canvassed during the whole of the past eighteen 
months in which the committee has had an ex- 
istence. In October, the chairman be:ame con- 
vinced that circumstances were becoming favor- 
able for action, and after ascertaining the most 
favorable time for all interested, a meeting was 
called, and early in December an invitation was 
sent to the executives of the B. of L. E., B. of R. 
T., B of L. F., S. M. A. A. and O. of R. T., to 
attend the meeting of the committee ' 'for the pur- 
pose of a conference in regard to the general wel- 
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fare of the railway organizations and their rela- 
tions to each other/ 1 Each being requested to 
extend the invitation to his associates. At the 
appointed time, Dec. 28th, the meeting was called 
to order with representatives from all but the B. 
of L. E. present, but owing to the absence of the 
Grand Master of theB. of L. F., an adjournment 
was taken until the next morning. The prompt 
and fraternal acceptance of the invitation for a 
conference, prompted the Order committee to 
make the meeting a general one, instead of a 
meeting of the committee only, and the formal 
meeting of the committee was postponed. Thurs- 
day morning the meeting was called to order 
the object of the invitation stated by Brother 
Clark. , and an organization was effected by the 
selection of Brother Clark as chairman, and the 
writer as secretary. After considerable discus- 
sion, a committee consisting of Brothers Sargent 
of the Firemen, Morrissy of the Trainmen, Wil- 
son of the Switchmen, Ramsey of the Teleg- 
raphers and Garretson of the Order, was ap- 
pointed to draft a plan upon which the several 
organizations could unite for mutual defense and 
co-operation. In due time this committe re- 
ported a plan of system federation, or federation 
by systems of railway, which, after discussion 
and some changes and amendments, was unani- 
mously approved and referred to the different 
organizations for their adoption, and as soon as 
formally ratified by those organizations whose re- 
presentatives were not authorized to act finally in 
the matter, a formal meeting of the Order com- 
mittee will be held, and the result communicated 
to members in a report of the committee. Mean- 
time, we wish to congratulate all interested on the 
fraternal disposition manifested and the prospect 
for peace, unity and brotherly affiliation between 
the organizations in the future. The final deci- 
sion of the meeting was reached Saturday even- 
ing, and the visitors invited to an impromptu 
supper, which we had supposed was to be given by 
us, but mine host Maxon. having absolutely de- 
clined to receive any compensation for the ban- 
quet, we are constrained to advise the participants 
that it was a compliment from the Clifton Hotel. 

We trust that we may in the not distant future, 
have the pleasure of welcoming all of the Brothers 
to the office of the Order again. 


Mr. George L. Sands has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Wiggins Ferry company, and 
the connecting transfer railways, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. Mr. Sands is an excellent trans- 
portation man, and will make the ferry company 
an efficient officer if he does not have direct 
charge of the employes ; if be does, there is likely 
to be friction unless he profits by past experience. 
His application of naval discipline to the railway 
service has not, so far, proved to be at all practica- 
ble or satisfactory to any one except himself, and 
we are inclined to think possibly it has not been 
entirely satisfactory to himself. 

The Christmas number of the Home Maker is a 
marvel of the printer’s art in typographical execu- 
tion, while its contents in a literary way will not 
suffer in comparison It opens with an illustrated 
article on the late Lord Tennyson, by T. B. Rus- 
sell, and the frontispiece is a full page photo- 
chrome, by far the best portrait of the dead 
poet that we have seen. The Home Maker should 
find a place by every fireside in the land. 
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Frank Glasgow, of Osceola Mills, Pa., inquires 
for G. W. Glasgow. 

The secretary of Tucson D vision No. 313 re- 
quests Brother Ed Murphy to correspond with 
him. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
Columbia Desk Calendar for 1893, furnished by 
the Pope. Manufacturing Co., makers of the well 
known Columbia bicycles. 

The “red" edition of the Railway News- Reporter 
has finally appeared, and the announcement is 
made that Auditor Wing of the U. P. account- 
ing department has really resigned. 

A "co-employ6 liability” bill has been intro- 
duced in the legislature of New Mexico, and a 
committee of employes is at Santa F6 looking 
after its welfare. We wish them success. 

Brother H, A. Johnson, of Ocala, Fla., reports 
the loss of his pocket book, containing letters, 
division card and a B. of L. E. card. Brother 
Johnson offers a liberal reward for the recovery 
of the book and contents. 

We regret that space prevents us from acknowl- 
edging separately the many kind invitations that 
we have received to attend balls given by various 
divisions of the Order. We sincerely thank all 
for their kindly remembrance. 

Judge Thayer of the Clinton, (Iowa) Age , pub- 
lishes an editorial on the sensational rumors of a 
general strike next year which is sensible and cor- 
rect. The Age gives employes credit for a little 
sense and pronounces the rumors of such a strike 
absurd. 

Superintendent Darlington of the P. R. R.. 
General Manager Ramsey of the Big Four and 
General Manager Williams of the Vandalia have 
all denied the sensational article in the Chica- 
go Herald of a concerted war on organized 
labor; the denials were not needed. 

Brother J. B. Copeland has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the coast lines of the G. N. rail- 
way with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. By his 
promotion the company gains a good officer and 
the Order loses a good man from the ranks of the 
active members. 

The Railway Employes Bureau of Legal Aid is 
a corporation formed under the laws of the state 
of Illinois, with Brother F. S. Stimson as presi- 
dent, S. H, Herbeson, a former member of the 
Order, as secretary, and Brother C. K. Austin, 
treasurer. The purpose of the corporation is to 
furnish legal aid and advice to employes who be- 
come members at a saving to them of at least 
fifty per cent, from the ordinary expense. 


We are again placed under obligations to Bro. 
J. S. Michael, of the government printing office, 
for public documents of value. 

Bro. Garrett Fox has retired from railway ser- 
vice, and is now proprietor of a cigar and tobacco 
store at 152 South High street, Columbus, O. 

The telegraphers’ strike on the Rock Island, 
which should never have occurred, has been de- 
clared off, and the result is the practical extinc- 
tion of the O R. T. on that road. 

The Oakland Times devotes nearly two pages to 
a description of the recent ball given by El Capi- 
tan Division, and those who managed it, and the 
success of the ball justifies the space given it. 

Bro. D. E. Hilgartner was the winner in a re- 
cent contest for a silver lantern at the Catholic 
hair in Chicago, Ohio. The result was a gratify- 
ing testimonial of his popularity with his asso- 
ciates. 

The management of the Rock Island and a 
committee representing the telegraph operators 
and agents have agreed on a schedule of pay, 
which provides for a considerable increase and 
pay for over time. 

Division 225 presented to their retiring Chief 
Conductor, Bro. A. J. Loftus, who has filled that 
position for the past four years, a splendid gold 
badge. A timely recognition of his services to the 
division and the Order. 

Sportsmen should have a copy of the new cata- 
logue issued by the well-known firm of Abbey & 
Imbrie, New York City, and no one should pur- 
chase a rod, line or fly without seeing it. The 
Conductor is indebted for a copy. 

Brother E. W. Johnston, a respected member 
of Oatley Division No. 102, and formerly a pas- 
senger conductor on the C. & W. M. R’y, has 
been appointed traveling passenger agent of the 
D. L. & N. with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Brother Johnston has the congratulations 
and best wishes of The Conductor. 

Bro. J. Q. Hicks, president of the Yardmasters' 
Association, reports that a man with one leg, by 
the name of Wm. Steel, who hails from Chicago, 
is peddling cards bearing the initials of the asso- 
ciation, and requests all to look out for him, and 
not be imposed upon. 

Brother A. C. Gould reports that one W. B. 
Jones, who was expelled by Division No. 77 for 
dishonesty, stole his clothing, money, papers, etc., 
and requests that any reader of The Conductor 
to whom the card or letters may be presented, 
will have Jones arrested and advise him. His 
address is Palestine, Texas. 
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It is rumored that there is again a prospect of 
trouble between the Reading and its engineers. 
If a crisis arrives, it is to be hoped that the vital 
principle of protection to the members of railway 
organizations will not be tamely surrendered with- 
out at least a protest. 

Memphis Division No. 175 installed its officers 
on the evening of December 31st, and concluded 
the ceremony with a supper and dance. On the fifth 
instant, they held a rousing union meeting. Their 
correspondent, Excelsior, will tell of both in the 
February number, the communication coming too 
late for this issue. 

The Des Moines News, one of the best papers 
in Iowa, or the west, offers its semi-weekly edi- 
tion one year for only 50 cents. A multitude of peo- 
ple ought to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The News is the vigorous opponent of tyranny and 
oppression everywhere, and the able champion of 
the interests of the laboring man always. 

Minnesota members of the Order are endeavor- 
ing to procure the passage of a law that will abol- 
ish the ticket scalper in that state. This is a 
movement for their own protection, and if they 
succeed in procuring the law, it is to be hoped 
that railway companies will aid in its enforce- 
ment rather than in its violation, as they are 
accused of doing in other states. 

A very enjoyable banquet was participated in 
by the members of Chanute Division, No. 265, 
after their election of officers; an incident of 
the banquet was the presentation of a desk and 
silver ink stand and pen-holder to Secretary Peter 
Farrell. The present was a deserved token of the 
appreciation of Bro. Farrell’s work for the di- 
vision. 

We are pleased to note the fact that H. H. 
Vreeland has been made general manager of 
the N. Y. & N. R’y. Mr. Vreeland was for a 
long time an active and energetic member of 
Division No. 54, of the Order, and only severed 
his connection when promoted to an official posi- 
tion. He has not yet lost his interest in the or- 
ganization and its welfare. 

A bill has been introduced in congress abolish- 
ing the present discrimination against monthly 
publications by which they are required to pay 
third class rates for copies delivered through the 
postoffice to subscribers residing at the place 
where the periodical is published, while weekiy 
papers are relieved from all postage on copies 
sent to subscribers residing in the county where 
the paper is published. It certainly should be- 
come a law. 

We are in receipt of advance sheets of the fif- 
teenth annual report of the Iowa Railroad Com- 
mission. The report shows Iowa companies to 
be in a prosperous condition, with a steady in- 
crease m earnings and number of employes. 
These reports, the figures of which are made by 
the railway companies themselves, are fast doing 
away with the "confiscation” bug- bear which has 
done duty so widely during the past few years, 
and which has been used as an argument to con- 
vince railway employes that they should sacrifice 
their own interests to protect corporations. The 
net earnings of roads m Iowa for the year ending 
June 30th. 1892, was nearly twelve and a half 
millions of dollars. 


We are in receipt of the spring catalogue of 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. It is a 
handsomely illustrated book, and will be sent to 
anyone on receipt of 20 cents, or to any one who 
will send an order for seeds after receiving it. It 
should be seen by all who love flowers. 

Ely Brothers, the proprietors of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, advertising with us, inform us that they 
have a most convenient sized bottle to carry in 
the pocket. Fitted with a patent adjustible cork 
that cannot pull out, the balm is perfectly secure, 
and the package so small it makes a most accept- 
able vest pocket remedy for the use of railroad 
men and travelers. 

"Spikes,” who contributes to a recent number 
of the Neodesha (Kan.) Register an article taken 
bodily from the Railway Age , which endeavors to 
convince employes that they should not ask for 
any increase in pay, and which was commented 
on widely at the time of its appearance, should 
have signed himself a whole keg of spikes, from 
the storehouse of the Age. 

The Pinkerton Detective Agency is apparently 
beginning to be somewhat alarmed for its future, 
as it has prepared an ex parte statement of the 
congressional investigation, and is placing it where 
it is supposed it will do the most good. The prin- 
cipal argument — if argument it can be called — 
that is introduced in favor of a continuation of 
this excrescence, is that others have done wrong, 
and in support of the argument Mr. Jeffery’s 
statement of the late unwarranted strike on the 
D. & R. G. is quoted in full. It is probably en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to call attention to the 
many misstatements made in the pamphlet. 

J. J. Leighton, a member of Division No. 80; 
of the B. of L. E., is one of a company that has 
secured two large hotels conveniently located near 
the entrance to the World’s Fair grounds, and 
will furnish hotel accommodations for con- 
siderably less than the same quality can 
be secured elsewhere. The company will 
soon open an office in Chicago and in 
connection with it, a bureau of information, and 
all inquiries will be cheerfully answered. They 
will send* on application to any address, on re- 
ceipt of six two cent stamps, a guide to the expos- 
ition that contains much information in regard to 
the fair. 

The decision of the New York Court of Appeals, 
the court of last resort in that state, sustaining 
the validity of the law making ten hours a day’s 
work for train and engine men, and compelling 
railway companies to pay for "overtime,” is a 
matter of congratulation to railway employes, and 
in fact the cause of organized labor in general, 
and it seems to be about the only instance where 
legislation has been of any avail in behalf of rail- 
way employes. The grand jury of Westchester 
county indicted James H. Phyfe, an officer of the 
N. Y. C., fora violation of the law in requiring 
George A. Bedell to work fourteen hours and re- 
fusing to pay for the extra four hours. On trial 
Mr. Phyfe was convicted and fined $500. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court and the 
decision sustained, when it was again appealed to 
the Court of Appeals and again sustained. The 
defense was an attack upon the constitutionality 
of the law. We are indebted to Bro. C. E. WeisL 
for a record of the case. 
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Brother T. P. Cullen, late secretary of Yellow- 
stone Division No 19c, has been compelled to re- 
sign his office as secretary because of his duties 
as a senator he having been elected to the state 
senate at the recent election, and the laborer and 
railway employ^ will have at least one sincere and 
honest friend in the Montana legislature. 

"When a railway voluntarily makes a ticket 
rate of $1.50 fo“ a journey of 372 miles, and its 
competitors drop to the same figure, the public 
can hardly deny that railroad managers are some- 
times very generous .” — Railway Age. 

The public are more likely to look for the mo- 
tive for such "generosity,” and they usually find 
that instead of being generosity it is much more 
likely to be greed, and that Peter, who rides per- 
haps the 72 miles only, is mulcted to the tune of 
about $2 to "even up” for the ride of 372 miles 
which Paul gets for the $1 .50, and they argue that 
if the railway can carry Paul 372 miles for $1.50 
they ought not to complain if they are required to 
carry Peter 75 miles for the same sum. 

A portion of the testimony taken by the senate 
committee investigating the matter of private de- 
tective agencies, which "Bob” and "Bill” Pinker- 
ton did not publish, was that given by Robert 
Bruce of Chicago. Mr. Bruce, who is the mana- 
ger of one of the Chicago agencies, said that 
Pinkerton men were usually the scum of the 
earth, and that one of the Pinkerton superintend- 
ents is an ex-convict. He said that the men em- 
ployed by the other agencies were no better than 
the "Pinkertons,” and said "I would not believe 
a detective under oath." "Does that apply to 
yourself?” asked Senator Peffer. "Well, yes," 
replied Bruce, "I will apply that to myself.” He 
concluded his testimony by stating what is well 
known to be a fact, that "in a strike detectives 
were often induced to manufacture evidence, as 
their employers would imagine they were doing 
nothing if they failed to report progress of some 
sort.” 

A synopsis of the forthcoming report of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission has been fur- 
nished the press, and it shows an unusual increase 
in the number of casualties to employes, 2,660 hav- 
ing been killed, and 26, 140 injured. Of this number 
415 were killed and 9 431 injured in coupling and 
uncoupling cars. The report says : 

“This report emphasizes more strongly than previous 
reports, the necessity of legislation compelling railways to 
adopt train brakes and automatic couplers, and also sug- 
gests that some steps be taken besides the adoption of 
the train brake to prevent the frequency of casualties from 
falling from trains and engines. The large number killed 
and injured from collisions also brings prominently into 
notice the necessity of some extensive use of Block Sys- 
tem in the handling of trains, and a more perfect applica- 
tion of the principle of personal responsibility in the case 
of accidents. An invettigation into the matter of handling 
trains is recommended by the report. Not only are the 
accidents of the year covered by this report greater than 
those of previous years, but, when compared with the in- 
crease in employes, it is observed that they are rela- 
tively greater than those of the previous year.” 

The Railway Age is doing a good service in ex- 
posing the designs of the Chicago nabobs upon 
the purses of those who visit the Columbian Ex- 
position, but who are enc^avoring to divert atten- 
tion from themselves by clamoring for a reduction 
in rates by railways. We believe the railways 
will make reasonable rates, but we sincerely be- 
lieve that it would be an extremely good thing for 
the people outside of Chicago if the railways 


would do as many of the Chicago people are pre- 
paring to do — increase the rate 3 twenty-five, fifty 
and one hundred per cent. Many would then 
stay at home and avoid being "held up” while 
trying to see the big show. Evidence accmulates 
that a person who visits the exposition and gets 
away from Chicago with a red cent will be a nat- 
ural curiosity for the balance of his life. Mean- 
while the managers are preparing for another 
raid on the national treasury. The only thing 
that will give ordinary every* day people a chance 
to see the exposition will be the making of rates 
by the railways which will give them a chance to 
get away without staying over night. 

A circular has been issued announcing the or- 
ganization of an association that is to be the 
savior of the railway employ^. It was organized 
at Winslow, Arizona, and the "Grand Lodge” is 
to be located at Albuquerque, N. M. The Grand 
Master is George W. Greenwood, and his maiden 
appearance as a "Grand Master” undoubtedly 
explains his failure to perform his duties as a com- 
mitteeman for the Firemen. The title of this 
"free for all” is Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployes, and it is announced that "it has no occa- 
sion to *^poligize' for its being;” its platform is 
said to be "broad and comprehensive and seated 
'therein' in harmonious relations are to be found” 
employes of every class. Judging from the or- 
thography and language of this circular, no apology 
should be expected for anything. Whether or not 
this Winslow organization has any connection 
with the "liberty, fraternity and equality” idea of 
the Age of Labor , in which the industrious and 
the idle, the honest and the criminal, the temper- 
ate and the dissolute are all to be admitted on the 
same plane, will undoubtedly become apparent 
later. 


The Chicago Herald seems to be endeavoring 
to establish a record that will eclipse that 01 
Baron Munchausen or the old Chicago Times , so 
far, at least, as its labor news is concerned. Prior 
to the meeting held here in December, it published 
a column of stuff as to what the conference was 
for, and gravely announced that those extremely 
conservative men, Arthur of the B. of L. E., and 
Ramsey of the O. of R. T., were at the head of 
the movement, the farmer as chairman and the 
latter as secretary. Later it publishes a story oft 
seven large buildings to be erected in Chicago by 
the railway organizations, and that the matter 
had been decided upon at the meeting in this city. 
In this instance the Herald credits Messrs. Arthur 
and Thurston with being the originators, pro- 
moters and managers of the building scheme, and 
states that Mr. Thurston was in Chicago looking 
up a site for the building aggregation. The "two 
hours and a half” talk of Mr. Thurston and the 
three days’ discussion of the project existed only 
in the imaginative mind of the Herald's inf rm- 
ant. The subject was not mentioned even inci- 
dentally in the meeting, nor was it suggested out- 
side of the meeting, to the knowledge of the wri- 
ter. We do not know where the Herald obtains 
its information as to railway organizations, but no 
matter bow apparently reliable its information, it 
is sorely deceived and deluded, and the editor in 
charge certainly is extremely credulous, or he 
would not give space to such imaginative tales 
when a very slight knowledge or inquiry would 
demonstrate their absurdity. 
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‘‘^catlj i* tljc crown of life; 

Itterc bcrttly fccnrKfc. poor man woulb Hoc iuiutiu; 
^tlpre bcrttlf bcmjcl>, ic lixtc uionlfr not he life; 

■£tJere heath hemjeh, eo’n fool^ woulh tx>i*l; to hie.” 


3l*l)er. 

Died— At her home, in Louisville, Ky., the lov- 
ing wife of Bro. W. T. Asher, of Monon Divis- 
ion, No. 89, leaving behind to mourn their irre- 
parable loss a husband and three daughters. 
Let us hope that God will grant unto Brother 
Asher and familv the consolation of His holy 
spirit, and watch over the dear ones left be- 
hind, and bring them at last to that haven of rest 
that has been prepared for all that love Him 
and keep His commandments. 

gproum. 

Died— At his home, in Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 5, 
1892, Bro. Erastus Brown, of Elmira Division, 
No. 9, O. of R. C. Bro. Brown was 56 years of 
age, and had been in the service of the old Erie 
for 30 years, having been in passenger service 
the greater portion of the time. He was well 
known and universally respected by the trav- 
eling public between New York and Dunkirk. 
At the time of his death he was in charge of 
Nos. 3 and 12, two of the Erie’s heaviest trains 
between Elmira and Dunkirk. Bro. Brown 
died of Bright's disease ; his sickness was very 
short, having died in less than twenty-four 
hours after making his trip. Bro. Brown had 
been twice married — his first wife died many 
years ago, and a daughter died one year ago. 
His family now consist of wife and two child- 
ren — a son, 18 years, and a daughter, 15, to 
whom we can only say, God will look after the 
widow and the fatherless. Bro. Brown carried 
$3,000 insurance in the O. of R. C., and $2,000 
in another company, the name of which we 
could not learn. H. S. L. 

Jarrell. 

Died — At his home, in Seymour, Ind., Nov. 20, 
of consumption of the bowels, Tlios. Farrell, 
aged 47 years. Many readers of The Conduc- 
tor will remember the subject of this sketch as 
one of the pioneer railroad men, he having 
worked for the Ohio & Mississippi iu 1863 as a 
passenger brakeman on the accommodation 
running from Seymour to Cincinnati. In 1870 
he was running a train, and again in 1880, in 
the intervening time acting in capacity of yard 
man and brakeman. For a few years he was in 


the west, and later worked for the L. E & St. L. 
as brakeman and conductor. The world has 
not been all sunshine for poor Tom, and his 
career was, perhaps, more checkered than the 
majority of railioad men. He was a good man 
in any capacity, and was known among his 
associates as one who was always generous 
and kind-hearted, ready and willing at all times 
to befriend one in need. He leaves a wife, to- 
gether with a son and daughter, both of tender 
age, and at just the time when they need the 
care of a father. Thomas Farrell was a mem- 
ber of Seymour Division, No. 301, O. R. C., and 
carried a policy of $1,000, At the time of his 
death he was employed in the capacity of 
brakeman on E. D. of O. & M. For nearly three 
months he has been confined to his room with 
that fatal disease that terminated his life. In 
his lonely home he would wish for “ the boys” 
to come in amd talk with him, for, like all 
•‘old-timers,” he loved to think, and talk of the 
past when railroading was a different business 
from what it is now. Tom is dead ! Dead to 
the world, for in their eagerness to gain distinc- 
tion and honor, the people who compose the 
railroad world will soon forget the dead. To- 
day there is one who will miss him more than 
she can tell. There is one vacant place— just 
one vacant chair that time cannot replace. 
To her, his wife, and little ones, the sympathy 
not only of his division, but of all who knew 
them, is extended. Under sacred promise we 
are bound to extend a watchful care over them, 
and if there is any redeeming virtue in those 
who are dissolute among the class of railroad 
men, it is their charity for those in distress. 
Thomas was a member of the Catholic church, 
and that denomination will have charge of the 
interment, taking place at Seymour November 
22d. One more added to our number, making 
four in the past year. We pause to drop a 
sympathetic tear on their graves, and hurry on, 
little thinking that we may be the next. 

M. C. W. 

Died— Dec. 8, at his home in Madison, Wis., 
Bro. C. H. Fitzgerald, of Durbin Division, No. 
82. The funeral of the deceased was held un- 
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der the auspices of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. Special trains from Madison, Portage 
and Milwaukee conveyed friends here, who 
united with others in paying the last tribute of 
respect to the memory of one for whom they 
had so much love and esteem. The interment 
took place in Oak Hill cemetery. 

Bro. D. W. Johnson, an esteemed member of 
Terre Haute Division, No. 92, was recently re- 
moved from his earthly place by the ruthless 
hand of death. The division at a recent meet- 
ing adopted resolutions of respect to his mem- 
ory, and extended their sympathy and support 
to the stricken family. 

Killed while in the discharge of his duty as a 
conductor, at West Liberty. Iowa, November 
18, 1892, Bro. Charles W. Karst of Valley City 
Division No. 58. Bro. Karst was a faithful and 
reliable member of the Order, a kind father, a 
loving husband and a tender son to the father- 
less children, the sorrowing widow and aged 
mother who are left to mourn his loss. 

an. 

Died— At the home of his mother, in Seymour, 
Ind., Nov. 25, Mike Lehan, aged 28 years, and 
4 months. To the many, many friends of Mike 
who read this he will always be remembered as 
the bright, light-hearted boy who saw only the 
sunshine of life. The world had no clouds for 
him, for he was always good-natured, and no 
brighter record could be written of him than 
to say that “he was always good to his mother.” 
For many months previous to his death he had 
been a patient sufferer, and he died, just as he 
lived, the same jovial, good dispositioned boy 
that had characterized his early life. He was 
ready, and willing to die, yet with the hope 
that youth and vitality always hold out he 
would loved to have lived ; yet, he did not look 
upon death with the horror that many are wont 
to do. Just one year ago on the day of his death, 
he was united in marriage to an estimable 
young lady of Seymour, and just as they were 
starting out hand in hand over life’s rugged 
pathway he was called to higher duties. To 
her, left alone in life, the sympathy of the en- 
tire community is extended, for nothing touches 
the heart more sensibly than the sight of wid- 
ow’s weeds Mike Lehan was born at Farm- 
ington, Ind., moving when a small boy to Sey- 
mour, the place of his death. When in his 
school-boy days he had a fondness for the rail- 
road and would frequently let its fascinations 
lead him to the yard instead of the school- 
room. In 1880 h-s took employment with the 
Ohio & Mississippi as switchman, at Seymour, 
afterward becoming a brakeman, yardmaster 
and conductor, to which position he was as- 
signed November 3d, 1888. At the time of his 


death his run was from Louisville to Cincin- 
nati, on through freight. To no one perhaps, 
except his own family, were his traits of char- 
acter better known than to the writer, for in 
association with him in their daily duties, op- 
portunities for judging varying human nature 
were frequent, but he was always the same 
witty, good-natured, willing Mike. The needy 
never applied to him to vain, and to his 
mother especially he will always be remem- 
bered as her boy who often drove away dull 
cares, and helped to brighten her life. He was 
an earnest believer in the Catholic faith, and 
in such he died. Mike has made his last run, 
but let us hope that for him there is rest, sweet 
rest beyond the tomb. Perfection among men 
will never be attainable, and whatever his im- 
perfections may have been, let us attribute 
them to human nature, for he is not here to 
plead for himself. Our fervent wish and 
prayer is that the chain of friendship that 
bind us together in life will more closely con- 
nect us on the other shore. Peaceful may this, 
your long sleep be, Mike, and in the spring 
time may the choicest roses bloom over this 
your resting place. M. C. W. 

m Uton. 

The grim reaper has again visited with relent- 
less hand* Wahsatch Division, No. 124, and 
removed from the Order one of their respected 
and energetic members in the ‘person of Bro. 
Robert Milton. The division adopted resolu- 
tions expressing regret for the untimely death, 
and sympathy for the bereaved wife, and or- 
dered the charter draped in mourning. 

Died— At Missoula, Montana, October 25th, 
Bro. George Ramsey, a charter member of 
Sprague Division, No. 323. Bro. Ramsey was 
stricken with typhoid fever, and died in the 
N. P. employes hospital, after receiving all 
the attention that thoughtful care could sug- 
gest. Bro. Ramsey was born at Kent, Ohio, 
February 15th, 1862, and was a member of both 
the Order and the B. of R. T. He was buried 
by the organizations, and the funeral was 
largely attended. He leaves to mourn him a 
brother and an aged father. The usual resolu- 
tions of regret were adopted by the division. 

Killed — While in the discharge of duty, at Del- 
mar, Del., December 26, is the final record of 
Bro. E. B. Wright, of Wilmington Division No. 
224. The funeral ceremony was conducted 
under the auspices of the division, and a sa sad 
incident reminding us of the uncertainty of 
human life, the division was called npon to 
perform the last sad rites over the remains of 
two members of the Order, the funeral of Bro. 
W. H. Peters occurring on the same day, and 
conducted by the Masonic fraternity, but at- 
tended by the division. 
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TWO “INS”. 


The lexicon says : ' * The uses of in cannot in 
all oases be defined by equivalent words except 
by explaining the phrase in which it is used. ” 

Frequently words simple, in and by them- 
selves, cannot be understood by the hearer unless 
some previous knowledge prepares the compre- 
hension to grasp the intended meaning of the ut- 
terance. 

Different callings produce different meaning 
from the same expression. A driver may mean a 
teamster, a herder or a locomotive engineer, ac- 
cording to the surroundings of the one who uses 
the term, as he associates them with terms. A 
“dandy" may be a term of reproach, or a com- 
pliment, according to the intention of the one 
using the term. The railway man and the sailor 
use the same terms, in some things, with widely 
different meanings. If a sailor should speak of 
“standing in," he would mean a course of sailing, 
while the railway man would mean the relative 
position some person occupied toward another. 
Should a foreman of plasterers say a man was 
M laying" for him, he would mean some plasterer 
was putting on the first coat, on laths, of plaster- 
er’s two-coat work. If a railway man said a man 
was “ laying" for him, he would mean something 
very different ; he would mean lying in wait, or 
in the more familiar vernacular along the line, 
some one would “have it in for him," or “had it 
in for him," hence the reasons for the title adopt- 
ed, “Two Ins.” These are vital to railway employes. 
It makes all the difference of success or failure for 


them. Whether they “stand in," or some officer 
“has it in" for them." 

No one can follow the railway calling long 
without hearing, in connection with some em- 
ploy6, the phrase, “he stands in with" this or that 
officer, as sufficient reason why success or escape 
of censure was sure to be the perquisite of the one 
who thus “stood." Why he stands in is not al- 
ways apparent to the observer, but the fact of so 
standing is patent to all Admitting this to be so, 
which few old railway men will deny, it may be 
pertinent to investigate why or how the desirable 
standing is accomplished. 

Officials are but mortal, susceptible to all the 
influences of other mortals, differing, perhaps, in 
degree, not in kind. Like their subordinates, am- 
bitious for success, and dreading failure, mani- 
festly, then, if any man “stands in" with them, 
there must be a good reason, at least to the offi- 
cial. If the man so “standing" is incompetent to 
perform the duties assigned him, properly, to the 
detriment of the service — as every officer is sup- 
posed to desire good service fcr his own credit — 
the reason must be looked for beyond the imme- 
diate official responsible for him, or whose de- 
partment he enters. 

What was not possible in an early day in the 
history of railroading is not only possible, but 
highly probable, now. When practical, compe- 
tent men were not over plentiful, merit and com- 
petency were important factors in selecting men 
for places more or less responsible, as the success 
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of the system depended much on the men. Now, 
railroading has produced so many competent 
men who occupy subordinate places, it is possi- 
ble for some, if not many, incompetents, to hold 
places more or less responsible without serious 
detriment to the service, for the success of the 
men depends more upon the system than the in- 
dividual. As a few recruits or poor soldiers in 
time of action would not necessarily defeat a regi- 
ment of veterans, its experience and discipline 
outweighing the weak and cowardly, carrying 
them with it forward to victory, although some of 
the cowards be leaders, so two incompetents may 
be sandwiched in between men of experience, and 
sometimes placed over them in the railway ser- 
vice, 'standing in," without demoralizing it, 
thanks to the veterans of the system who do not 
or cannot muster out, which condition of the same 
veterans may be attributed, mostly, to the system 
also, showing system to be superior to individuals. 

It is not an unknown thing for a stockholder to 
send a man to the general manager of his road 
with a letter, requesting "he be given a place." 
A "request" from that quarter being equivalent to 
a command, it makes no difference if a place be 
not open, one must be opened. The officer who 
is compelled to "adopt" him, wishing to please, 
or "stand in" with thosi above him, can see no 
wrong in what he may do. Others may suffer 
loss of place, suspension or censure, without rem- 
edy, while the pensioner duplicates their acts, es- 
caping penalties. As a rule, though, thanks to 
the system, such "pensioners" are placed, not 
where they ‘ 'will do the most good, " but where 
they can do the least harm — to the system. The 
harm they may do their fellow employes by dis- 
placing them, or making them "scape goats," for 
their failure, is not taken into consideration, only 
so the service or system is not strained too much for 
its efficiency an.1 that it miy not reflect upon those 
responsible to the stockholders or directors is the 
concern of executives who grant these "requests." 

Again, some friend, deserving recognition from 
an officer, impecunious or otherwise, is taken on. 
Perhaps in other days this friend was the bene- 
factor ; perhaps early associations formed a mu- 
tual tie, Be thai as it may, if the service can stand 
the acquisition without detriment to the system, 
the friend is cared f jr, and naturally "stands in," 
for to condemn him gratitude and policy forbid, 
if only ordinary employ &s suffer, and the system 
does not, there is no motive to "call in," "lay 
off," "read up," or "sit down" on him, and that 
he was, or is, the friend of such and such an offi- 
cer "goes" as the reason why he "stands in." 

Another class who "ctand in" are those men 
who remember discreetness, readiness and relia- 
bility are more potent factors for success, even in 


the "system," than the axiom, "The world owes 
me a living, and I am just as good as any one, de- 
termined' to always stand up for my rights." 
Theoretically, the axiom (nay be correct ; practi- 
cally, on its face as a declaration of independence, 
it is wrong. Independence is a good thing ; per- 
sonal “rights" are valuable; but it costs some- 
thing to be independent, politically, religiously or 
corporately, if I may use the latter word in the 
sense of ignoring a corporation. 

If a man is prepared to pay the price, well and 
good— stand upon "rights," and up for "rights," 
and assert independence, but while thus asserting 
and standing up and for, he will never "stand 
in." 

The man who knows his 'rights" are not fully 
accorded him by a superior, and proves by his con- 
duct his fealty and efficiency in the face of neg- 
lect or oversight, manfully doing his duty without 
complaint, will compel recognition from an officer 
of proper spirit, in time, and by force of bis inde- 
pendence of neglect, and injustice afterwards, 
"stand in," in the confidence of the very man who 
at first ignored him. Some men are so consti- 
tuted, unfortunately for themselves, they repel 
instead of attract. What is sensitive reticence on 
their part is often mistaken for a sullen spirit. A 
busy officer meeting such a man, at first usually 
puts him down for the latter, and it may be long, 
if ever, before this better mutual acquaintance 
dispels the first impression. When that time 
comes, naturally the misjudged man "stands in," 
from a desire on the officer’s part to make amends 
for undeserved coolness, if he be a man, at d from 
a possibility he may be more valuable to the "sys- 
tem" than he supposed — if he be a " machine. ” 
Some men are so constituted they make friends at 
once. A respectful manner and quiet, self-pos- 
sessed appearance, giving the impression that one 
knows what he knows, ' without flaunting such 
kn>wledge, will win a railway officer’s good will. 
The legitimate outcome of the different impress- 
ions when a choice is to be made between two 
men, equally good in other respects, is the one 
who has the happy "make-up," and is congenial, 
is naturally chosen, when the disappointed, 
equally capable, but less congenial one, cries, 
"He got there because he 'stood in ;’ I don’t 
'stand in.’’’ 

Sometimes men are assigned to disagreeable 
duties, the officer assigning them knows they 
are unpleasant before assigning them, but some 
one has to do them. One man will do his quietly 
and uncomplainingly, the other mikes so 
much talk about the matter his officer hears of it, 
and feeling guiltless in his mind of any injustice- 
since the complainer came there in his "turn," he 
becomes prejudiced against the indiscreet man for- 
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misjudging him, and in favor of the discreet, un- 
complaining one, the result of which is, perhaps, 
unconsciously, shown in future assignments ; 
when "he stands in" is shouted, but why "he 
stands in" is scouted. Mea will frequently tell 
how they laid down the law to the "old man." 
What they say should be taken with "a grain of 
allowance;" but granted they told the "old man" 
"their mind," "without varnish," the "old man," 
being human, and possibly in error, cannot but 
feel chagrined to find himself in that position with 
a rubordinate. Some other man, suffering equally 
from the same error, may generously have for- 
borne to " lay down the law to the 'old man/ " 
when he "had him in a corner," which forbear- 
ance is duly appreciated by the "old man," and 
in due time he rewards the forbearing man in 
some desirable way for his forbearance. Oh, no! 
Promotes him for merit (?), while the "layer down 
of the law" talks too much, crying, "he stands 
in," "but I don’t know why." 

Cases could be multiplied, but this article does 
not require them. This much is certain : while 
monied influence and personal friendship may be 
responsible for some of the "standing in," the 
ready, cheerful, capable, congenial, respectful, 
forbearing and discreet employ^ always has a bet- 
ter chance to "stand in" than their opposites, 
named and unmentioned. 

With reluctance I turn to the other less pleasant 
but equally vital, in, or " having it in," which is 
also a well-known fact to the old railway man. 
The exercise of this "in" comes from a two fold 
cause, which may be called personal and diplo- 
matic. Keeping in view the mortal and official 
make-up, it is not uncommon to hear the remark : 
"Blank must have it in for you," when anything 
looking like discrimination occurs in connection 
with one employ^ that compares unfavorably with 
similar action on the part of Blank toward some 
other employ^ more favorable. 

As in the matter of "standing in" through con- 
genial temperaments aDd dispositions. "Having 
it in," may sometimes arise from uncongenial and 
misunderstood temperaments. 

Bearing in mind the fallibility of officials, as 
men, susceptible to influences like other men, 
minute trifles may prejudice one of them against 
•an employ^, while the employ^ may be in ig- 
norance of the cause. Please remember, I say 
may. not necessarily will, for some officers are 
•capable of discovering a profitable man, for the 
company, while he may be distasteful to himself 
personally, and unless he has so much confidence 
in the "system,” he thinks one man as good, 
under it as another, he will avail himself of the 
profitable man's ability, if for no other cause than 
to demonstrate his own capacity for "knowing a 
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good thing when he sees it." Newly made offi- 
cers, if promoted to authority, from the ranks to 
place on the same line where they served, are apt 
to be suspicious of those with whom they served, 
as not showing them proper respect, and, in their 
eyes, inattention to their wishes, or authority 
from their old fellow workers is magnified much 
more than from some new employ^, who has 
taken service with the company since the promo- 
tion occurred. Unconsciously, perhaps to him- 
self, the new official discriminates against some 
oli employe, who as a fellow worker used to dis- 
please him personally. The fellow worker re- 
members old disputes, old dislikes and disagree- 
ments, likely, when the officer has forgotten them, 
until the perverse actions of the old fellow work- 
er in refusing to yield proper respect to him 
the position is entitled to brings them to mind 
again and, almost, before aware of their force in- 
fluences the new officer’s judgment, whereupon 
the old employ^, when suffering from some ac- 
tion on the officer’s part, exclaims, "Ob! he had 
it in for me from long ago." 

Men make a mistake when they think the rank 
and file, Bill, Tom and jack, after promotion, 
will be Superintendent or General Manager Bill, 
Tom and Jack, to them If they persist in the 
familiarity, they may hear no remonstrance, but 
in time, will surely feel they ' have it in" for 
them. An officer may come from some other 
line, he may take the place of a man who was a 
favorite with the men, while not satisfactory to 
the compaoy, or he may have kept some favorite 
deserving man from securing the place; being 
human, what will this man do? Coming under 
such conditions he expects antagonism, he de- 
tects the smallest lack of respect accorded him, 
and is keenly alive to criticism, while he pretends 
indifference to the opinions and comments of his 
subordinates. The employ^ who thinks to ac- 
complish anything by showing his dislike to him 
and contempt for him, makes a serious mistake. 
At first a sensible officer will overlook this feel- 
ing in the men, appreciating loyalty in man, but 
if the deposed officer was entitled to loyal re- 
membrance, the nev officer is entitled to loyal 
service, and no man can be acceptable to an 
officer, no matter how technically .he adheres to 
his work, if he maintains in his looks and speech 
antagonism t ) his superior officer, and while 
bringing it upon himself ultimately, by refusing 
proper fealty and allowing his tongue too much 
latitude, in his discomfiture, he cries, "because I 
would not knuckle to him he has it in for me." 

Railway officials, like other rulers, have their 
theories and policies. Some believe too much 
familiarity with their men begets a lack of 
respect for themselves, while others think a cer- 
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lain amount of off-hand freedom causes the men 
to feel less likely to deceive them in time of trial. 
It depends much open the man whether ruler or 
ruled. Some officers cannot be familiar without 
being so patronizing it lowers the self respect of 
the patronized, who is slapped on the back famil- 
iarly, while the tone and manner of such officer 
makes a self respecting man feel much as if be 
bad beard "good dog, good horse, or good ser- 
vant," because he was not counteracting but for- 
warding the wishes of the "slapper," leaving the 
interests of the company out of the question. 
The near approach of such men but reveals the 
mental tinsel of their official dress, which, at a 
distance, passes for gold, and the man who dis- 
covers its true nature, if wise, will pretend to see 
nothing but gold. If he is lacking in self 
control or easily flattered, he may return the slap 
on the back, and discovering nothing but tinsel, 
tell others of its fictitious value. When getting 
the reward of his babbling, he says f 'he had it in 
for me, but why?" Other officers do not believe 
iu familiar approach to or from the men. Some 
because of their knowledge of men, or lack of 
knowledge of men. and knowledge of self, fearing 
familiarity will, justly, bring contempt. 

Naturally the man or men who resent, by word 
or action, the "good dog, or good horse" tone, 
because their self respect revolts, will, in time, 
be marked men, having hurt the self love of the 
officer in not conforming to his view of the best 
method of handling men. While the man who 
grows too familiar with the exclusive kind will be 
disliked because he, in that officer's mind, there- 
by detracts in the eyes of the men, and in his own 
eyes, from the dignity he would be supposed to be 
hedged about with. When the current of official 
action sets against such "marked" men, and they 
find it hard running against it, they cry "he has it 
in for me." In a measure true, but a little di- 
plomacy, on the one hand and self control on the 
other, would have counteracted the current. 
Don’t try to batter down a stone wall with your 
head when you can go around or climb over; it 
won't pay and always bruises the head. 

Discipline is very necessary upon railway lines 
and any officer, worthy or unworthy, must be ac- 
corded obedience and apparent, if not real, re- 
spect, on account of his position, if not for him- 
self, in the nature of things for those failing said 
officer will "hive it in’’ for them. 


the fact that the employ^ harbors the thonght 
that he has been intentionally wronged by him 
prejudices, or is very apt to prejudice, him against 
the too suspicious man, and from thinking to- 
knowing he "has it in" for him becomes 
only a step. Superstition sometimes will 
account for "having it in." Men deny a 
weakness born of superstition; nevertheless, it is 
notorious with railway men. Who among old 
railway men has not heard, "accidents go by 
threes, " or after an accident the remark, "there 
will be two more,” or after three by one man, no 
matter how much time between them, "now he is 
all right he has had three!" A former railway 
superintendent told the writer he once discharged 
an engineer because he always seemed unlucky. 
He was conscientious aud capable, but always 
was in trouble without seeming at fault. After 
keeping him until he was satisfied he was hood >oed 
he discharged him for the good of the company. 
Not being able to discharge him for being a 
hoodoo, after coming to the conclusion to let him 
go, he had to "lay far him," wait for some ex- 
cuse to put his determination in force, and the 
engineer, who had retained his place after several 
grave accidents, found himself "out" on account 
of a small one where apparently no blame could 
be attached to him; then very properly, justly and 
truthfully be said, "he had it in for me." The 
man said "he did not know why," the officer said 
"hoodoo." Other officers doubtless have done 
likewise, but have not the disposition to own to it. 
Officers have been known to declare "they didn't 
care for the criticism of employes." They may 
think so but if they owned a dog who made no- 
distinction whether barking at an intruder or 
themselves if the bark souad^d alike, in time 
they would dispose of the dog to get rid of the 
annoyance. One may pass along the street secure 
in their self containment, yet a prejudice will 
come, even against a bootblack, who jibes at 
them because no shine is bought, and when the 
same bootblack fails next day to sell him a paper, 
although one may have forgotten, or think they 
have, the refusal to buy a shine, the comment 
from "newsy" recalls it when he says "he has it 
in for me, dat’s why he won’t buy." Likewise, 
unconsciously, criticism of an officer is fruitful of 
much prejudice against the critic, in spite of de- 
termination to ignore all criticism. 

A conductor may have a run of bad luck, acc*'- 


The surest way for a man to make an officer 
"have it in" for him is to, after thinking upon 
the matter until onvinced that it is so, tell him 
directly or indirectly, he thinks so. He then sets 
the officer thinking about it, perchance for the 
first time, while conscious in his own mind he 
h?3 not, intentior ally, done the employ^ a wrong, 


dents, late trains, etc. , until the dispatcher un- 
consciously thinks him a hoodoo. One, I call to 
mind, who after many repetitions, was asked by 
the dispatcher "if he did not want to lay off to 
break the hoodoo?" In this case, happily, the 
officers did not allow superstition to blind them, 
yet the conductor might justly have said "luck 
had it in for him." 
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Sometimes an employ^ gets injured, and taking 
advantage of the company’s liability, gets all the 
law allows, with agreement of employment. Con- 
ceding the company has a few rights as 
well as the man, no wonder at the first oppor- 
tunity that man goes after releasing the company, 
The officer responsible for him diplomatically 
“lays for him,” and he finds himself out with no 
remedy, saying philosophically, “I knew they had 
it in for me.” 

Thus circumstances, for and against, could be 
multiplied. Observation and experience bear me 
out in asserting, too often, the unfortunate man 
says, without cause, of the fortunate one, “he 
stands in;” while deep down in his own mind he 
know§ why he don’t “stand in,” refusing to ac- 
knowledge the reason to himself. Also failure 
may find some consolation, and possibly smooth 
the smart of discomfiture, if the reason can be 
attributed to some other cause than within 
themselves, and the charge of “he or they had it 
in for me,” may, sometime, truthfully be made 
while more frequently it should not. For with- 
out doubt much of the “standing in” and “having 
it in," comes from within the person it is said of. 
A man, conscious his course will produce desira- 
ble or undesirable results should persist in the 
one and desist from the other, overcoming official 
coolness by personal tact and compel recognition 
by worth and patience; failing in this accept it 
manfully without subterfuge. 


Joppa to Jerusalem. 

Something in the situation reminded me of 
those minerals which will not fuse. Here was a 
railway, sure enough, with the-stout T rails and 
the strap connections, the frogs and the side 
tracks, the gasping engine and the waiting cars. 
That was all modern enough and all natural 
enough to my western eyes. Gut here was the 
waiting room of ancient construction, with its 
small, deep windows and its low thick walls; its 
utter withdrawal from the world, and its silence 
as of the past which is buried under a succession 
of centuries. It might have been the very home 
of that Simon the tanner who entertained Peter 
fthen the intense evangelist came to prepare for 
his mission of peace. Upon this roof might have 
been the couch on which that holy man reclined 
when came down to him the vision of a sheet con- 
taining food his creed had always called unclean. 
It might have been through this very doorway 
the messengers of Cornelius entered when they 
summoned Peter to a ministration which was the 
sequel to his vision, and which taught the truth 
that his Grd was no respecter of persons. Just 
outside the door and down this sloping street 


throngs of men once hurried to handle the rafts 
of cedar King Hiram sent down from Lebanon 
for use in Solomon's temple. And once again this 
shore was thronged when, after many years, 
Zerubabel rebuilt the temple and drew again, 
under a warrant from Cyrus, upon the mighty 
forests of the north. 

For this is Joppa, ancient of the ancients, west- 
ern terminus of the Palestine railway, the town 
whence Jonah sailed when he fled to Tarshish, 
Spain, though the Lord had ordered him to Nine- 
veh It was here, in one of these houses, perhaps 
that Dorcas was restored to life. In this pld town 
all the nations of the east and west have set their 
foot, yet never one of them has changed its char- 
acter from those rude lines which marked it a 
harbor for Phoenicia, a seaport for Jerusalem, a 
refuge for the robbers in Strabo’s time, and left it 
desolate when Persian, Roman, Mameluke and 
Frank visited it with successive desolation. This 
was Joppa, older than history, just born in the 
noisy world of progress. • 

Into the door came bursting a figure, gold braid 
on his London coat, Martin blacking on his Eng- 
lish shoes and his voice like the drone of a temp- 
est in pain 

“Lyd-da station, Remleh, El-Man-sou-rah, 
Dier Aban, Je-ru salem! Cars now ready!” with 
the final section crisp and swift, ending in a ris- 
ing inflection as if to spur the sluggard of the 
east 

We pushed outside and found the unroofed 
platform crowded with a group quite out of touch 
with this innovation. There were Arabs mongrel 
Jews, a dervish and an Indian; a Paris speculator 
and a London tourist; a Boston woman and a 
Western king from mines as rich as Ophir. We 
clambered up the steps much in the selfish fash- 
ion of passengers in the West, and seized the 
choicest sittings, as if this land bad never given 
birth to that great “golden rule.” 

A brakeman hurried through the car, opened 
a box by the water cooler and grabbed a battered 
oilcan. He rammed it through an open window 
to a waiting menial on the ground, exclaiming: 

' Thers’s his bloody doper. Tell him if he 
puts it in my box ag'n I'll heave it over the hills of 
Gath, the hammer-beaded couplin pin.’ 

The engine bell was ringing and the swaying 
cars were crossing the limits of this land of Dan, 
given to Jacob’s son by a favored father, when the 
conductor came through the door with the one 
word: 

“Tickets.” 

He punched and collected much n the usual 
way as he tilted down the car. I was locking off 
to the north, where Gilgal hides in Samarian 
swales — not the place whr re Israel camped that 
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first, full night after crossing Jordan, but that other 
sacred spot from whence Elijah timed his gorge- 
ous flight to heaven — I was looking over there 
andpondeiing on the strange mutations which 
have marked this holy land, when the conductor 
came to me. He had a little sheaf of tickets in 
his hand, and I thought to win his favor by re- 
marking on the road's prosperity. 

“Quite a load of passengers," quoth I, and 
smiled upon him. 

“Naw." he growled; ‘ not crowd enough to flag 
a hand car." And be passed along. 

The brakeman bawled out: “Lydda station," 
repeating in a softer tooe. Here history clusters 
like a mass of crystals. Peter met the paralytic 
Eneas here and cured him. Here he heard the 
summons to Tabitha’s couch of woe. Here Cas- 
sius ranged and sold the city’s population into 
slavery. Here Antony set them free, and here 
successive invasions proved its importance till 
Hadrian's reign marked it a city for. Romans to 
honor. Here England’s patron, great St. George, 
was bom, and htre his bones lie tombed beneath a 
church not sacred from the touch of vandal 
hands. 

Here the road bends south, and an empt) car 
at the rear of our train wa = shunted off 

“Throw that switch, you stuttering clam!" 
yelled a man near the engine. “Throw it and 
lock it, or I'll chuck your greasy carcass in the 
firebox.” And be walked back slowly, waving 
his right arm lightly to the engineer, then sud- 
denly lifting both hands and striking downward 
with a forceful gesture. The cars were stopped 
with a sudden bump, then promptly started again. 
We were on our way to Aj ilon. 

“Peanuts, bananas, fresh buttered popcorn!" 
called the train boy, slamming the door behind 
him. “Peanuts — a prize in every package. " And 
he glared at the orientals who would not buy, 
cursing them, while he doubled the price to occi- 
dentals who recognized his domination. 

And this is Ajalon, town of the heathen which 
Dan could not conqmr, fortified by Rehoboam 
and baptised in blood when Joshua overthrew 
the Cananites. Yet this is Ajalon which stood at 
the frontier of three great tribes and maintained 
its Philistine independence to the last, like Swit- 
zerland in the midst of warring Europe. 

4 ‘And where is Ekrou ?” I asked as the conduc- 
tor passed again. 

“Ekron is only a fl ig station,” he answered. 
"We passed it back here six miles." 

“And is the town entirely obliterated?" 

“No; tha's a boarding house for the station 
men, and the biggest tool box on the line. Mebby 
you seen it." 

I didn't. I only thought of that older Ekron 


on the boundry line of Judah's territory J the place 
to which the cap- ured ark was carried last, and 
which was visited with such desolation as earned 
it final restitution to Israel's hosts. I thought of 
Ekron — that Babylon of Pbilistia, where “the 
altars were broke in the temple of Baal" when 
the cohorts of foemen were swept out of life that 
night by the invisible hand of omniDotence. 

“Je-a-rim!" called the brakeman through the 
open door. “Jearim! Changecars for Mispeh!" 


“For Mispeh!" I started at the hallowed 
name. Change cars for Mispeh? All out for 
Mispeh? Mispeh, and 10 minutes for refresh- 
ments? Sure the sun might well stand still in 
Gideon. Here Jacob and Laban made covenant, 
and builded an altar,* which marked the spot and 
stood as witness while famine ruled the land and 
Israel's sons sojourned in Egypt; stood as a witness 
while Moses wandered 40 years beyond the Jor- 
dan, and stood till outlawed Jepthacame back at 
the call of t is people and led them to triumph 
against the invader; stood till Jeptba’s daughter 
read her doom in the pallid face of her sire, then 
gave her life to keep his covenant. And just 
across th se hills that travel westward as we 
travel east lies Mispeh, lies Laban's monument, 
lies that pure girl who flung herself upon 
her sire’s mailed breast and read the pledge that 
earned him victory. 

And pondering this, the hour passed till we 
plunged without a warning into the walls of Jeru- 
salem The pace was slackened, the bells were 
ringing, the stoical, immovable natives were looking 
at the cars as if they meant no more than camel car- 
avans. And the door was opened again, and the 
man called out: 

“Jerusalem depot! End of the road. All out 
for Jerusalem!" 

And we clambered down by the side of an en- 
gine that panted and coughed with excessive 
steam, that bumped on the cars till the couplings 
parted, then trundled away to a roundhouse, 
which stands at the edge of the pool ®f Siloam. 

I could not get the noise of it out of my ears. 
A railway train here in Jerusalem! Here where 
the pomp of Solomon made wonder for the world; 
here where the arm of the East did deadly desola- 
tion; here where with trowel in one hand and 
sword in the other the faithful built up the walls 
again; here where retribution seemed to find a 
home from that grim hour when Calvary became 
a name till every drop of Jewish blood was stilled 
in death or chilled in banishment. Bright palace 
in a vision which we all have seen, your portals 
are entered by a heathen who knows you not, 
who recks you not, who will change your service 
from the slow swinging censor of ancient and 
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•eastern belief into tbe quick beating measure of That tie, strong even after death — I 


modern resolve. 

And yet I could not easily banish that beauti- 
ful past. There seemed a hope. as I turned from 
the train and walked away. But through the 
open windows of the station eating house came 
the last bl^w, the fatal thrust of lance on un- 
horsed knight. 

"Plate of wheat!" wailed out a distant serving 
man, and close by me the answer came with 
crushing clearness and familiar ring: 

"Takeaway your cakes." 

There is no more Jerusalem. — Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. 


From the German. 

[This poetic prayer was dedicated in the original Ger- 
man to the grandfather of the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, upon his embracing Freemasonry. It is highly 
prized in Masonic circles in Europe. A surrounding de- 
sign, after the architectural style of Solomon’s Temple, as 
found in oldest archives of Masonry, h is been selected 
for publication in pictorial form as au appropriate frame- 
work for the prayer, which was first translated into Eng- 
lish by Otto Peltzer in 1868. For publication it has been 
rewritten and much improved ] 

I call on Thee ! 

• For whom the 9uns uitold are burning, 

For whom Thy children’s hearts are yearning, 

I call on Thee ! 

The wonders of Thy works I do behold, 

I view Thy wisdom’s power a thousand fold, 

But for Thyself for Thee, I seek in vain. 

I hear Thy voice in rapture rise, 

In thunder tones it shakes the skies ; 

But for Thyself, for Thee, I seek in vain. 

Thy spirit is beyond man's comprehension, 

Our Father Thou who reignest from above ; 

But in the sanctum of Thy glorious mansion, 
There seek I Thee in Thy parental love. 

And pray: "Our Father, Ttiou' who art in 
Heaven ! " 

I pr iise Thee ! 

No single word can e’er define Thy fame, 

In every tongue Thou hast another name, 

I praise Thee ! 

Not Isis Allah, Bramah points Thv ways, 

Nor man, nor serapn fully chants Thy praise, 

One name defines not Thee ! 

For though in storm the savage fears Thy might, 
And Greek his Demiurge implores for light, 

Thee, "Artificer of the Universe, ’ I hail, 

And thus extol Thy worth, nor in my worship fail 
To pray " Hallowed be Thy name ! " 

I supplicate Thee ! 

With faithful warriors place Thou me in line, 
With them I'll battle for truth’s holy shrine. 

O, hear me ! 

For every Mason cast the bounties from Thy hand, 
Draw close the mystic tie around our band — 


Till every wand’rer on this busy strand, 

He, at the north pole — he in the desert's sand, 
Till all Thee worship in one breath — 

Until Thy hand shill tafely grasp the helm 
Of all Thy children’s bark throughout Thy realm. 
Till then I’ll pray "Thy Kingdom come ! " 

Thine am I, O Lord ! 

Show me Thy light throughout this earthly strife, 
Your compass must direct my course in life, 

Thy visage let my guide-line be ; 

Should selfish pride our hearts possess — 

Which oft it does, we meekly all confess — 

Burst its vile chain with aid from Thee ! 

The Mason's laws demand His humble love, 

Thy will be done on earth as at Thy throne above. 
What is mine, is Thine ! 

Not honors nor the wealth of dross I crave, 

These are but breath and dust beyond the grave ; 
Thou gavest much ! 

Whene'er pale poverty in misery groans, 

And calls for helping hands in stifled moans, 
When I meet want clad in the scanty garb of woe 
A^d hear the voice of hunger sobbing low, 

Toen let my arm be swift — the trowel wield — 
Tnen let my apron up its treasuies yield ; 

S.) here devoutly I will raise my head, 

To plead' "Give us this day our daily bread !" 

Forgive us, O Lord ! 

Where I can find a brother gone astray, 

Give me Thy aid to help him on Thy way ; 

E’en though he did me wrong in act or thought, 
Ne’er let my heart contrivi against the fall n 
aught — 

Ne’er let a blot of hatred stain my sword, 

But with a spotless apron hide discord ; 

For none are truly pure and free from sin, 

But only Thou — Thou Master high within — 
Within Thy holy circle of forgiving love ! 

So let us pray, our trespassers forgive, 

So we fo give our trespassers who live ! 

Guide us, O, Lord ! 

The Mason's path through all this vale of care 
Directs the rule, the compass, and the square ; 
But yet among its hosts, while 'gainst our laws, 
The low and vicious often show their claws; 

When weak and tempted by the world’s desire, 
Which serpent like our bosoms often fire, 

Do Thou, who ever hast and ever wilt be, 

Guard o’er the Mason while he loveth Thee ; 
Before a brother yields to sin’s temptation, 

Lead him to Mercy’s fount f?r meditation ; 

Unto the horns upon Thine altar bid him cling, 
For there the "Holy Three" salvation bring ; 

We beg, lead us not in the tempter’s ways, 

Save us from evil in our mortal_days, 
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Hallelujah I 

Thy throne no strife can shake, 

Though all the world at every corner quake, 

Thy temple's firmly founded in Thy lands, 

It rests on Masons' hearts, on Masons’ hands, 
Then lead us safely 'neath Thy starry tent, 

Until we view Thee in Thy orient, 

Unt^l the gates shall open to Thy holy seat, 
Where all our brothers in their hosts will meet. 
For Thine's the kingdom, with its dignity, 

As has forever been so to eternity, 

Amen, so mote it be. 

San Antonio, Texas, — There was a curious 
and novel scene in the Crystal gam- ling rooms 
here a night or two ago. The Crystal is a typical 
Texas gambling resort of the better class. All 
of the games are run strictly "on the square." 
The dealers are the best dressed men in the town 
and are a set of quiet, gentlemanly, courteous and 
well groomed sports, who are always ready to 
turn a card for the limit, set up # the drinks, stake 
a poor fellow to a meal, or tell a good story. 
There are never any fights in the Crystal, for the 
good and sufficient reason that every cash drawer 
contains a smoothly-working six-shooter and 
nearly every one of the "gambs" has proved him- 
self capable, at one time or another, of working 
the combination which lets the soul out of a man’s 
body at the same time that it lets a cylindrical 
bit of cold lead out of a gun. 

They are all of that peculiar type of very quiet, 
peaceable soft spoken men — so often met in Texas 
and so seldom elsewhere — who, being once roused, 
will face any odds without a tremor and kill tneir 
enemies as unconcernedly, as in less stirring 
moments they will twirl the roulette ball, shake 
the dice or slip the cards from a dealing box. 

The games were all running steadily the other 
night. Every table had its group of players, who, 
with more or less excited faces, watched the 
movements of Dame Fortune, as she turned her 
thumbs down or up in the old, old game of "wig- 
gle waggle" which the Vestal Virgins used to play 
so cruelly at the gladiatorial contests of ancient 
Rome. The faro lay out was covered with chips 
of patriotic red, white and blue; the little ivory 
ball was humming a syren song as it circled 
'round the roulette wheel; the "crap" dice were 
capering madly over the green cloth to the ac- 
companiment of snapping fingers and "come a 
six" of the players; the silver dollars were clink- 
ing at the monte table; the big dice were rattling 
*v down their wooden chimney at the hazard game. 

Now and then some excited player would make 
an exclamation, but not often, and, except for 
that and the sing song of the roulette dealer’s 


"twenty-sev&n and the red!" or "eight and the 
black]" the place was quiet. 

Presently a tall, slim gambler, whose hair ha» 
won for him the nickname of ' 'Red, " who sat in his 
shirt sleeves mechanically shuffling a stack of chips 
began to hum in an absent-minded way the beau- 
tiful old hyma of "Nearer My God to Thee!" 
Gradually his voice gained in volume, and then, 
as the familiar tune and words began to tremblo 
on the air, others joined in and sang with him. 

A small, dark man with black and piercing 
eyes and handsome face leaned back in his chair 
at the faro table and led the air in the sweetest of 
tenor voices; a big fellow who was playing for 
high stakes at monte and who looked like a cattle- 
man, supplied a strong, deep chested ba?s; and 
soon a grand chorus of th rty or forty voices was 
making the rooms ring with the sweet and solemn 
music which, perhaps, most of those there had 
not heard for many and many a long year. 

The games went on as steadily as ever, and with 
the words of faith and praise were mingled such 
phrases as: "Last turn, boys; pay you four for 
one if you call it!" "The ten’s a case; do you 
want it coppered or open?" "The caballo wins in 
the door!" "Thirty-one and the black!" "Rolled 
a c even!" and others which are probably equally 
unintelligible to the majority of readers — outside 
of Texas. 

Two verses of the grand and beautiful hymn 
were sung, and then the music died away as sud- 
denly as it had begun. 

The small, dark man with the piercing black 
eyes sat with his chair tilted back, his legs out- 
stretched and his gaze fastened on the ceiling. 
Presently he rose, cashed in a stack of blue chips 
and started slowly towards the door. As he passed 
"Red" he stopped, held out his hand and said; 
"Good-bye, olu man." 

"Why, where are going, Jeff?" asked Red. 

"Oh, I'm going to take a little trip back to Ala- 
bama," said Jeff in a careless tone. "I haven't 
seen the old folks for ten years, you see, and — 
well, I might as well go now as at any time. 
Adios, compadre!” 

And he walked slowly out and down the stairs,, 
while the little ivory ball flew round in the rou- 
lette wheel more madly and more merrily than 
ever. N. A Jennings. 

The Farmer and Railway Legislation. 

It seems proper, in showing what government 
is doing to secure justice from railways to their 
patrons, to emphasize the importance of commis- 
sions, since this is the part of the subject usually 
overlooked. The truth is, there has been created 
in this country during the past twenty years a vast 
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governmental organization which, if permitted to 
develop as experience poiats the way. and if sup- 
ported by the enlightened sentiment of the public, 
will surely solve the railway problem without en- 
dangering the stability of our democratic institu* 
tions. To speak in detail of tne work already ac- 
complished by commissions would carj*y us beyond 
the limit of a magazine article. Many contested 
questions have been decided, a fact of importance, 
not only to the parties directly interested, but to 
the public at large, since through such decisions 
there is being crystalized a body of opinion touch- 
ing the rights and duties of railway corporations. 
In the matter of charges, for example, the power 
of fixing, revising, or altering rates has been exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by the commissions of the states of Alabama, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Afaine, Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and South Carolina. The 
power to regulate connections and terms of ex- 
change of traffic between railways has been exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by the commissions of the states of Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. As le- 
gal principles are evolved by the decisions of the 
courts, sO the reciprocal rights and duties of those 
interested in the question of transportation may 
be evolved through the aggregation of opinions 
rendered by commissions. It is not more schemes 
or plans for the solution of the railway problem 
that are desired. but a more careful study and a 
more conscientious application of the plan to 
which the country has committed itself. It should 
not be forgotten that any great social or industrial 
question ceases to be a question when the people 
of the country come to think clearly respecting it. 
— Henry C. Adams in the Century. 


Wolcott Balestier's Colorado Novel. 

In the December Century Magazine is printed 
the first instalment of “Benefits Forgot, ” a novel 
from the pen of the young American author, 
Wolcott Balestier, whose early death in Dresden 
a year ago cut short a career which such friends 
as Henry James, Edmund Gosse and W. D. 
Howells believe would have brought the highest 
credit to American literature. 

The scene of “Benefits Forgot” is laid in Col- 
orado. Balestier twice visited that state, and to 
the end of his brief career bis last sojourn in the 
west remained bis most vivid and fascinating ex- 
perience. The large issues of life in Colorado 


s* 

moved him profoundly, and though an eastern 
man by birth and a resident of Europe at the time 
of his death, it was to Colorado that his imagina- 
tion turned, and it is to that state that his notable 
work belongs. 

At Leadville in 1884, he made the first rude 
sketch of the novel which has now begun to ap- 
pear in The Ceutury. It was there that he found 
the large and vital background for the virile 
types of humanity that his imagination was so 
fond of creating. The characters in “Benefits 
Forgot” are of a much higher type than Balestier 
has depicted in his short stories, “Reffey,” etc.; 
and the towns of “Maverick” and “Topaz” are as 
real as Denver and Leadville — although it is the 
Colorado of ten years ago that Balestier describes. 

The manuscript of “Benefits Forgot" was sent 
to the editor of 'The Century by a common friend 
in England. The name of the author was with- 
held, and the story was virtually accepted for 
serial publication with no knowledge of the au- 
thor. A short time after, Mr. Balestier was in 
New York, and while he was in The ( entury 
office arranging for the publication of “The Nau- 
lahka,” which he and Rudyard Kipling had writ- 
ten together, the editor happened to mention with 
praise, “Benefits Forgot,” and in his half con- 
cealed pleasure the “secret” of its authorship was 
forthwith revealed. 

His death from typhoid fever came a few 
months later, and so it is that “Benefits Forgot” 
is a posthumous novel, and the last piece of writ- 
ing from the pen of its talented young author. 
Balestier's sister is now the wife of Rudyard 
Kipling, and they are living at the Balestier home- 
stead in Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Our Familiars. 
by s. B. F. 

“ Where are my familiars ? 

The “finished” student asks,. 
Returning from college 
And his completed tasks. 
Eager to greet faces 
Familiar to his eyes, 

As he now recalls them, 

He learns with sad surprise. 


Time which, to him, moved slow,. 

To others hurried past, 

And his commence nent day 
For others, proved the last. 

“It pains roe much to learn,” 
With sadness he then said, 

“ Some of my familiars 


Are numbered with the dead 
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“Where are my familiars ? " 

Says one, 11 just in his prime," 

Who halts in his calling 
To note the flight of time. 

Memory recalling 
Some faces full of care, 

Familiar to him once, 

But now he queries, "where ?" 

From out the busy years 
Does panorama glide. 

Showing forms familiar, 

Many of whom have died. 

Turning to cares again 
He philosophizes : 

"We all must go, some time ; " 

" Who next ? " he surmises. 

“ Where are my familiars ? ” 

The aged pilgrim said, 

Who had for three score years 
Only ambition fed — 

Until disappointed 
With time, for him most done ; 

He looks for them vainly, 

And finds, alive, not one. 

In the silent city 

All of them are resting, 

Their names above, mutely 
Unto Him protesting. 

His dearest familiars 
Are all, with this world through ; 

He cries, " I’ll gladly make 
Death my familiar, too.” 


The Blue and the Gray. 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Where the fleets 1 of iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; 

Under the sod ana the aew: 

Waiting the judgment day — 

Under the s >d the blue ; 

Under the other the gray. 

These in the r jbeli >gs >f glory, 

Those in the doom o F defeat. 

All with the b«tde blood g »ry, 

In the dust of eternity meet ; 

Under the sod and the dew; 

Waiting the judgment day. 

Under the laurel the blue ; 

Under the willow the gray. 

From the silence of sorrawful hours, 

The desolate mourners go, 

Lovingly laden with fl >wers, 

Alike for the friend a- d the foe. 


Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day — 

Under the roses the blue, 

Under the lillies the gray. 

So with an equal splendor, 

The morning sun rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all ; 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day — 

’Broidered with gold the blue, 

Mellowed with gold the gray. 

So when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain, 

With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain. 

Und r the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day — 

Wet with the rain the blue, 

Wet with the rain the gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done ; 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 

No braver battle was woo. 

Under the >od and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day — 

Under the blossoms the blue, 

Under the garlands the gray. 

No more shall the war cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 

They banish our anger forever, 

Whe they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day — 

Love and tears for the blue, 

Tears and love for the gray. 

— Father Ryan. 


Bureau of Inform ition. 


Representatives of fifteen railroads and three 
lake lines participated in a conference at Chicago 
yesterday, the object of which was to arrange 
details for i he establishment of a bureau of in- 
formation at the world’s fair grounds during the 
progress of the exposition. The Chicago lines 
rep esented were the Atchison, the Baltimore Sc 
Ohio, the Cmcago & Alton, the Burlington, the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern, the 
Chicago & Great Western, the Illinois Central, 
the Lake Shore, the Monon, the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Pennsylvania, the Wabash, the Wiscon- 
sin Central, the Goodrich Transportation Com- 
pany, the Graham & Morton Transportation Com- 
pany and the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Company. The last three are 
lake lines The result of the conference was the 
adoption of a resolution agreeing to establish a 
bureau of information, a committee composed of 
P. S Eustis, O. W Ruggles, C. A Kniskern, 
John Singleton and George H. Heafford was ap- 
pointed to arrange details for putting the plan 
into execution. The committee will meet at Mr, 


He iff jrd’s office next Monday. 
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ELECTIONS. 

BRADFORD DIVISION NO. 200 . 

Bradford, Pa.. Dec. 20, 1892. 

At the annual election of officers of Bradford 
Division 200, held in Bradford, Sunday, Dec. 18, 
1892, the following officers were elected for 1893: 
F. M. Brown, C. C., No. 30 Elm street, Brad- 
ford, Pa.; D. O. Robinson, A. C. C.; H. N. Rich- 
mond, Sec. and Treas. ; F. L. Gardner, S. C.; 
John Mullins, Jr. C.; J. J. Conners, I. S. ; John 
Kelley, O. S. Division committee and trustees — 
F. M. Brown, chairman; I. H. Kissell, Wm. 
Drake. Delegate to grand division — J . T. Flaherty; 
alternate — Geo. C. Fagnan. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

W. T. Bogart, Sec. and Treas. 

barker division, no. 213. 

Michigan City, Ind., Dec. 20, 1892. 
The following officers were elected December 
nth, for the ensuing year: Wm. Bouchard, C. 
C. ; E. Pinney, A. C. C.; W. C. Bush, Sec. and 
Treas.; F. T. Fryer, Sr. C.; E. P. Herlehay, Jr. 
C.; E. T. King, I. S.; Geo. J. Romel, O. S,; W. 
C. Bush, delegate ; A. -E. Shires, alternate. Trus- 
tees — T. J. Robinson, A. E. Shires, W. C. Bush. 
Grievance Committee — E. Penney, E P. Herle- 
hey, J. B. Biakesley 

Yours in P. F. ( 

W. C. Bush, Sec. 

charlotte division, no. 221. 

Charlotte. N. C., Dec. 4, 1892. 
At. a regular meeting of Charlotte Division, 
held to-day, the following officers were elected : 
R. W. Moore, C. C.; G. G. Shannonhouse, A. C. 
C. ; J. H. Smith, Sec. and Treas ; W. S. Orr, Sr. 
C.; H N. Moss. Jr. C ; J D. Witers, I. S.; W. 
R. Murray, O. S. R. W. Moore delegate to next 
Grand Division, witn H. P. Johnson alternate. 
T. P. Ross, No. 515 North Church street, elected 
to hold the telegraphic cypher. 

Yours very truly in P. F., 

J. H. Smith, Sec. and Treas. 

WILMINGTON DIVISION, NO. 224. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec. 18. 1892. 
Wilmington Division, No. 224. O. R. C., held 
their annual election of officers December 4, and 


the following were elected: C. F. Sherburne, C. 
C., No. 910 Jefferson street, Wilmington, Del.;. 
Robert E. Boylan, A. C. C ; Jas. Allison, Sr. C.; 
M M. Shaw, Jr. C ; John T. Sweeney, I. S.; A. 
T. Ewing, O. S. Trustees — I. T. Parker, F. E. 
Emerson, Jas. Allison. 

Installation held December 18th. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

J F. Boylan, Sec. and Treas. Div. 224. 

STEUBEN DIVISION NO. 225. 

Hornbllsvillb. N. Y , Dec. 23, 1892. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: B. 
F. Collins, C. C.; E. L. Sisson, A. C. C.: W. E. 
Curtiss, S. &T. ; A Depue Sr.C.; M.F McCarthy, 
Jr. C.; L. R. Mack, I. S.; F. O. beebe, O. S. 
O. W. Stevens, delegate; W. E. Curtiss, alternate. 
Division Committee — B. F. Collins, O. W. Stev- 
ens, M. F. McCarthy. 

Our meetings are held each alternate Tuesday, 
commencing January 3, at 7:30 p. m., at B. of L.. 
E. hall, 137 Main street. 

Truly in P. F., 

W. E. Curtiss, Sec. and Treas, 


CLAUD CHAMPION DIVISION, NO. 227. 


Lincoln, Neb., Ded. 24, 1892. 

At our regular meeting December 24, 1892 we 
elected the following officers for 1893: J. T. Weis- 
man, C. C.; Ed. B. Taylor, A, C. C.; O S.Ward, 


Sec, and Treas.; H. R. Prentice, Sr C.; C. A. 
Johnson, Jr. C.; T. F. Bartlett I. S ; O. Steele, 
O. S.; O. S. Ward, delegate; H. R, Prentice, al- 
ternate. Division Committee — O. Steele, A. K. 
Day, P. J. Cunningham. 

Division 227 never was in a better condition 
than she is to-day ; out of debt, money in the 
treasury, and taking in new members at every 
meeting, aod with few suspensions, and would 
not have any if the Brothers would take the Rail- 
way Conductor, attend division meetings when 
they have the opportunity, and keep the Grand 
Secretary and Division Secretary informed when 
they change their postoffice address. Nine times- 
out of ten when a Brotbfr is suspended it is his 
own fault. The best way is. on January 1st write 
your Division Secretary for a statement of your 
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account for the year, then pay it ; then pay all 
assessments promptly whin you receive the no- 
tice and you will not have any troub e. If you 
don't do it, don't blame the Grand Secretary or 
your Division Secretary if you are suspended for 
non payment of dues. 

Wishing all Brothers a merry Christinas and 
happy New Year, 

I am yours in P. F., 

O. S. Ward, S. and T. 227. 

NICOLLS' DIVISION, NO. 229, 

Reading, Pa., Dec. 21, 1892. 

At the last regular meeting of Nicolls’ Division, 
No. 229, the following officers were elected . J. 
W. Scott, C. C.; R. W. Smith, A. C. C.; J. M. 
Bryan, Sec. and Treas.; H. E. Cox, Sr. C.; Tim- 
othy Lynch, Jr. C.; T. C. Geiger, I. S. ; William 
Magill, O. S. Trustees— R. V/. Smith, Nelson 
Adams, T. C. Geiger. Rufus W. Smith, delegate, 
No. 166 N. Tenth, street, Lebanon, Pa.; H. E. 
Cox, alternate. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

J. M. Bryan, S. and T. 

ROME DIVISION, NO. 230. 

Rome, Ga.,Dec. 14, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of Rome Division, 230, 
December nth, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1893: F. F. Starr, C. C.; C. M. 
Fouch6, A. C: C.; J. T. Barnes, Sr. C.; C. B. 
Walker, Jr. C. ; W. E. Russell, Sec. and Treas.; 

H. H. Hays, I. S.; H A. Hawkins, O. S.; dele- 
gate, R. N. Harris; alternate, F. W. Ford. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

W. E. Russell, S. and T. 

SIOUX CITY DIVISION, NO. 232. 

Sioux City, Iowa. Dec. 4, 1892. 
Our annual election of officers was held to-day, 
with satisfaction to every member, and with no 
debating or unpleasantness, with the following 
result: E. Frasier, C. C.; John VanValkenburg, 
A C. C.; H. A. Shaffer, Sec. and Treas.; C. P. 
Graham, Sr. C.; J. I. Buell, Jr. C.; W. F. Reinsh, 

I. S.; Mike Golden, O. S. ; H. A. Shaffer, dele- 
gate; alternate, E. Frasier. 

Very truly in P. F. , 

H. A. Shaffer. 

LEXINGTON DIVISION NO. 239. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky., Dec. 6, 1892. 
The following officers have been elected to serve 
for the year 1893 : A. W. Staley, C. C. ; J. H. 
Stephenson, A. C. C.; C..H. Petry, Sec. and 
Treas.; E. W. Hughes, Sr. C.; J. P. Carney, Jr. 
C. ; J. R. Carmichael, I. £>.; J. L. Seamonds, O. 
S.; A. W. Staley, delegate; J. L. Seamonds, al- 
ternate. Division Committee — Carmichael, Sea- 
monds and M. W. Martin. Division Committee 


for C. & O., Carmichael, Hunsaker and Ridgway; 
for L. &. N., Seamonds, R. W. Martin and Mc- 
Soriey; for K. U., M. W. Martin and Hough. 

C. H. Petry, S. and T. 

PIRE S peak DIVISION NO. 244. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Dec. 18, 1892. 

• The following named Brothers were chosen to 
fill their respective stations in Pike's Peak Divis- 
ion, 244, Colorado Springs, Colo.: E. C. Heap, 
C. C.; J. V. Russ, A. C. C.; E. J. Woolheater, 
Sec. and Treas.; Geo. A. Briggs, Sr. C.; W. L. 
Moody, Jr. C.; J. P. Bowersock, I. S.; B. L. 
Bey non, O. S. Finance Committee — George A. 
Briggs, chairman, C. M ; S. D. Johnson, C., R. 

I. & P ; H. J. Stanley, A., T. & S. F. Ry. H. 

J. Stanley, delegate; H. W, Bartlett, alternate. 
Cipher Code correspondent, H. J. Stanley. 

CLOVER LEAF DIVISION, NO. 254. 

Frankfort, Ind., Dec. 16, 1892. 

At our annual election, Sunday, December n, 
the result was as follows ; Jno. W. Daily, C. C.; 
Fred Wear, A. C. C.; ’D. S. Campbell, Sr. C.; 
Wm. Lockard, Jr. C.; Wm. Hannah, I. S.; R. F. 
Clark, O. S.; H. J. Hille, Sec. and Treas.; Jno. 
W. Daley, delegate ; H. J. Hille, Alternate. 

Yours in P. F., 

H. J. Hille. 

RALEIGH DIVISION, NO. 264. 

Chapel Hill, N. C., Dec. 15, 1892. 

At a special meeting of Division 264, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1892, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year : D B. Jones, C. C., Raleigh, 
R. & G. R. R.; T. F. Wilson, A. C. C.; C. B. 
Guthrie, Sec. and Treas., Greensboro, N. C.; T. 
F. Kirtland, Sr. C. ; F. C. Smith, Jr. C. . W. P. 
Clements, I. S.; W. B. Williams, O. S ; W. S. 
Witherspoon, delegate ; T. F. Wilson, alternate. 

Some few months ago it was decided to hold 
only one meeting, the fourth Sunday. We all 
thought more meetings would be beneficial to our 
division, and it was changed to the first and 
fourth Sunday, at 2 p. m. 

Our division is in a very prosperous condition. 
We have work to do in each degree every meet- 
ing. I promised to let you bear from me after 
the Union meeting at Columbia, S. C., but as 
Bro. J. P. R. has written you, I will not say 
much. 

We had a very pleasant meeting, over one hun- 
dred present. At night the Methodist preacher 
delivered a splendid sermon. There were about 
thirty or thirty-five present, as the rest were 
compelled to leave on an early train. 

There is one thing I can say : Raleigh Division, 
264, has a member that walks twenty miles once 
a month, or every other month, to a division 
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meeting. If every member of the O. R. C. had 
pluck like that one, each division would have a 
fine meeting, and would prosper. 

Wishing Thb Conductor a merry Xmas and a 
happy New Year, I am, 

Yours in P. F. 

F. C. Smith, 

Cor. Sec. Raleigh Div., 264. 

CHANUTE DIVISION, NO. 265. 

Chanutb, Kansas, Dec. 7, 1892. 

At a special meeting held by Chanute Division 
No. 265, Dec. 5th, 1892, at 7:30.p. m., thefollow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 1893: John 
C. Ramsey, C. C.; H. E. Garfield, A. C. C ; Peter 
Farrel, Sec. and Treas. ; Geo. T. Bridges, Sr. C. ; 
W. R. Nelson, Jr. C.; E. M. Woods, I. S.; Wm. 

V. Guthrie, O. S. Division Committee, E E. 
Nunn, chairman, Wm. R. Smith, Cbas. G. Sulli- 
van. Delegate to grand division, John S. Plun- 
kett; alternate, John C. Ramsey; correspondent 
and agent for The Conductor, L. R. Miner. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

Pbtrr Farrel, S. and T. Div. 265. 

YOUNGSTOWN DIVISION, NO. ^^ 0 . 

Youngstown, O., Dec. 23, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of Division 270, held Dec. 
nth, 1892, the following officers were elected for 
the year 1893: James Morris, C.C. ; F. J Phelps, 
A. C. C.; J. W. Hoover, Sec and Treas.; V C. 
McFarlin, Sr. C.; Dan Connell, Jr. C ; Charles 
Foat, I. S.; H. McMahan, O. S. 

Yours in P. F., 

Wm. McCoy, Sec. 270. 

HOPS DIVISION, NO. 280. 

Hope, Idaho, Dec. io, 1892. 
The election for officers resulted as follows: 
Thos. Kilpatrick, C. C.; I. N. Dietrick, A. C. C. ; 

W. J. Pilling, Sec. and Treas. ; Thomas May, Sr. 
C ; George Gunn, Jr. C. ; Wm. N. Quinn, I. S.; 
George Diverges. O. S. Delegate to grand division, 
Thos. Kilpatrick; alternate, W. J. Lacy; griev- 
ance committee, M. L. Carter, chairman, A. D. 
Higdon, P. H. Laville. All officers were installed 
except C. C., Dec. 4th. 

Yours in P. F., 

W. J. Pilling. 

MARCBLINB DIVISION, NO. 283. 

Marcblinb, Md., Dec. 5, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of Div. 283, held yester- 
day, all the boy 3 who were in off the road attended, 
and many got a leave of absence for the occasion, 
so when our worthy C. C. called the meeting to 
order there was a good attendance. After con- 
ferring the third ‘degree upon Brother Eliot, we 
proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year. 
After balloting a short time the following Brothers 


were elected: I. O. Wilkinson, C. C.; W. D. 
Burr, A. C. C. ; H. C. Ken worthy, Sec. and Treas.; 
M. T. Rooney, Sr. C.; O. T. Oliver, Jr. C.; A. L. 
Eliott, I. S.; W. S. Earp, O. S.; with Brothers 
Wilkinson, Burr and Hagenbush as our grievar ce 
committee. After concluding our election and 
regular order of business we adjourned to meet 
again in the evening at 7 o'clock, when we pro- 
ceeded to install our officers, and had a very 
pleasant evening. Brother Wilkinson and Ken- 
worthy have been re-elected, as owing to their 
untiring energy for the welfare of our Order, and 
their ability to fill the offices of C C. and Sec. 
and Treas., we could not let them go. 

jOur division is prospering and each meeting 
we initiate new members. We will hold our first 
annual ball at the opera house on December ?2d, 
when we all anticipate a splendid time. Brother' 
Wilkinson is at present, and has been for the past 
two months, located at Fort Madison, Iowa; as 
G. Y. M., which place is the eastern terminus of 
our freight division, but he manages to be with 
us and fills the executive chair at our regular 
meeiings. Quite a serious accident occurred to 
Brother Rooney’s train last Thursday, which 
might have cost him his life. A bridge collapsed 
while his train was passing over it, and the five 
rear cars were precipitated to the bottom. Fortun- 
ately his caboose stopped on the verge of the 
break, owing to it becoming derailed. However, 
his brakeman was seriously injured by being 
thrown against the end of the caboose. All traffic 
on this division of the Santa F6 was seriously de- 
layed on account of the wreck, as they had to run 
trains via. Wabash & K. & W. for about twelve 
hours. Wishing you and all your readers pros- 
perity, I will close. Mountaineer. 

SPOKANE DIVISION, NO. 285. 

Spokanb, Wash., Dec. 12 1892. 

This bids fair to be one of the largest and strong- 
est divisions on the Pacific Coast. It was a very 
wise move in changing from Tekoa to this city. 

We held our election for officers for ensuing 
year at our regular meeting December nth, at 
which time we elected the following; T. E. Mc- 
Intosh, C. C.; C. P. Chamberlin, Sec. and Treas.; 
Jud Huntington, A. C. C.; E. J. Palmer, Sr. C.; 
D. Crowley, Jr.C.; E. S. Babb, I. S.; F. A. Wills, 
O. S. Delegate, S. S. Engle; alternate, C. P. 
Chamberlin; division committee, Jud Huntington, 
chairman, D. Crowley, F. B. Place. Brother 
George Hall, P. C. C., installed all officers pres- 
ent. Those absent were C. C. McIntosh and O 
S. Wills. 

Wishing the Grand Officers a merry Chrirtmas 
and a happy New Year, I remain, 

Yours in P. F., 

C. P. Chamberlin, S. and T. 
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OBRAR DIVISION NO. 287, 

Order of Railway Conductors, met in session 
yesterday afternoon and elected the following new 
officers for the ensuing year: Sam. K. White, C. 

C.; L. F. Gifford, A. C. C.; L. W. Roberts. Sec. 
andTreas.; W. H. Barney, Sr. C ; R. J. Kruse, 
Jr. C.; H. E. Kuchendorfer, 1. S. ; ' Peter” Davern 
O. S. ; T. O. Stevens, E. M. Harris and James 
Conners, grievance committee; Frank Farnsworth, 
delegate; H. L. Keaggy, al.ernate. 

SNOWY RANGE DIVISION, NO. 295. 

Livingston, Mont., Dec. 12, 1892. 
Our new set of officers for the ensuing year are: 
A. Loasley, C. C.; Frank Ralf, A. C. C.; J.*A. 
Henley, Sec. and Treas.; E. L. Woodworth, Sr 
C.; B. S. Robertson, Jr. C.; Alex. Campbell, I. 
"S.; C. B. VanHousen O. S. Trustees — F E. 
Bradbury, chairman ; E. L. Woodworth and T 
J. Laughlin. J. F. Burnes, delegate; Edward 
O’Rourke, alternate. B. S R. 

LA JUNTA DIVISION, NO. 296. 

Raton, New Mexico, Dec. 8, 1892. 
The following officers were elected and installed 
in Division 296 for the ensuing term, except Jr. 
C., who was absent: J. J. Kelly, C. C.; Ed. Trus- 
sed, A. C. C. ; M. B. Heifner, Sec. and Treas.; 
Fred Hawkins, Sr. C.; H. C. Jones, Jr. C ; Thos. 
Vaughn, I. S.; H. F. Fanning, O. S. Division 
Committee — John Craig, chairman ; C. S. Hick- 
atn, R. B. Davis. J. J Kelly, delegate; Ed. 
Trussed, alternate. J. J. Kelly was appointed 
cypher correspondent. 

Yours in P. F., 

M. B. Heifner; S. and T. 

SCOTTDALB DIVISION, NO. 309. 

Scottdalb, Dec. 4 1892. 
The following officers have been elected for the 
ensuing year: Albert Kuhns, C. C.; John Bat- 
terrfield, A. C. C. ; Samuel Longanecker, Sr. C. ; 
Fred Killingner, Jr. C.; D. H. Hare, Sec. and 
Treas.; Wm. Froust, I. S.; Con Shehan, O. S.; 
delegate, A. Kuhns; alternate; James Langhead; 
committee, Fred Killingner, chairman, Wm Froust, 
J. Anderson. Yours in P. F., 

D. H. Hare, S. and T. 309. 

SAN BERNARDINO DIVISION, NO. 312. 

SAN BERNARDINO, Cal., Dec. 21, 1892. 
The following officers were elected and installed 
in office for the year 1893: F. H. Harmon, C. C.; 
M. E. Hapwood, A. C. C.; S. M. Harris, Sec. 
and Treas ; T. J. McGinty. Sr. C ; O A. Upson, 
Jr.C. ; J N.Kenucan, l.S ; J.J.Baum.O. S. Division 
committee, T. Gilluly, J. N. K-mucan, S. M. 
Harris. Yours in P F., 

S. M. Harris. 


ELM CITY DIVISION, NO. 317. 

New Haven, Conn , Dec. n, 1892. 

At the regular meeting held to-day, the follow- 
ing officers were elected and installed for the year 
1893; E. A Lithgow, C. C.; Geo. T. Dade, A. 
C. C.; Charles C. Ross, Sec. and Treas.; James 
T. Brady. Sr. C.; John J Carroll, Jr. C.; Daniel 
B. Sargent, I. S ; James E. Brennan, O. S. Dele- 
gate, Chas C. Ross; alternate, L. P. Bristol 
Yours in P. F., 

Chas C. Ross. 

EMPORIA DIVISION, NO. 330. 

Emporia, Kan., Dec. 4. 1892. 

The following officers were elected and installed 
December 3d, 1892: Ed A. Maynard, C. C.; 
Geo. W. Riley, A C. C.; James W. Lyons, Sec. 
andTreas.; G. H Greenwallt, Sr. C.; J. M Sum- 
mers, Jr. C.; D. L. Hilton. I. S ; F. L. Chap- 
man, O. S. Delegate, J. W. Lyons; alternate, 

E. A. Maynard; chairman division committee, 

J. W. Lyons; E. A. Maynard, cipher correspond- 
ent, Yours in P. F., 

J. W. Lyons, S. and T. 


Ambricus, Ga., Jan 9, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

The annual meeting of Sam Division 284 for 
the election of officers for 1893, was held Decem- 
ber 25, at our division room, with the follow 
ing: C. -O. Walton. C. C.; H. C. *Sapp, A. 
C. C.; J. L. McClaskey, Sr. C.; B. L. Tilman, Jr. 
C.; S. R. Johnson, Sec. and Treas.; E. S. 
Guery, I. S ; A. E. Ritsb, O. S. Division com- 
mittee— C. O Walton, E. Galbraith and B. L. 
Tillman. 

Our division, though small, is in fine condition, 
and made up of fiist class material. With the 
hard working and never tiring C. O. Walton at 
our head, we expect to sail with surety to the har- 
bor of success. Our division made rapid strides 
to betterment last year, and we are in an hundred 
per cent better condition than we were a year 
ago. The time has come when we must stand 
like men. What we need is organization — a great 
brotherhood of justice, made up of men who de- 
sire to help their fellowmen — unselfish. 

Wishing for the order a year of great succes 
I am 

Yours in P. F.. 

Incompetent. 

Woodburn, Ore., Jan. 9, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

We moved in our new hall Jan. 1, and I have 
no hesitancy in making the as e tion that no 
division in the United States has a finer meeting 
place. Nickle plate, sure enough; in the seventh 
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story of the Marquam Grand Opera, two swift 
elevators, steam heat, and every modern con 
venience and luxury — just across the street from 
the Hotel Portland, the finest on the coast. I 
could not help thioking Sunday, as I looked 
around the room, that it would be hard to find a 
finer looking lot of men than were assembledthere 
— Bob Hedrick, Sam Stewart, Pap Jamison,* 
J. J. Blew and Gassy Kemble are always to be 
found at their posts, and ready to talk when an 
opportunity offers. Our chief was a little ner- 
vous in his magnificent chair, but Bro. Dustin, 
assistant chief conductor, was as cool as a cucum- 
ber, and seemed more at home among the ri9h 
drapery of his station than in the cupola of his 
caboose. Hedrick ran out of gum and a messen- 
ger had to be sent for a supply before we could 
proceed with the order of business, but when the 
outer guard announced that the messenger had 
arrived with a supply of “Beeman’s Pepsin,” 
Bob's face lit up with a smile, and soon the walls 
were ringing with the eloquence of his plea in be- 
half of a brother who needed aid. Our division 
s taking an interest in politico, or rather in help- 
ing to have laws passed that will benefit the em- 
ployes of railroads, but this is a hard state to do 
much in, as the granger element exceeds largely 
every other, so that few laws get through unless 
for the benefit of the farmer. This division would 
like a visit from a grand officer, and I think you 
would enjoy our mild climate just now. Please 
excuse this rambling letter. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

J. M. Porman. 

[*If “Pap” is “Bob” Jamison formerly of the 
“Milwaukee,” the editor broke for him in the 
'6o's, almost our first experience in train service. 
—Ed.] 


Sprague, Wash , Jan. 6, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I come to you for space to say a few words re- 
garding Sprague Division No 323, also to say a 
few words pertaining to the future welfare of our 
Order. 

Sprague Division No. 323 has never been 
heard of through the columns of The Conduc- 
tor, except through the directory, but, never- 
theless, we have not been asleep to the interests of 
our Order. We were organized on April 9, 1892, 
by Bro. W. J. Lacy, Chief Conductor of Hope 
Division 280, with seventeen charter members. 
Our rolls to-day show thirty members in good 
standing, having nearly doubled our members to 
show for our nine months' work. At our second 
meeting in December all who happened to be 
laying in, and those who could possibly lay off, 


were on hand, the principal feature of the 
meeting being the election of officers. Harmony 
prevailed throughout. The following officers were 
elected and installed: J. C. Perab'ooke, C. C.; 
James Shannon, A. C. C.; Jesse Hux table, Sec. 
and Treas ; R. E. Samis, Sr. C.; J. L. DeForce, 
Jr. C.; J. O. Thompson, I. S. ; Frank C. Brown, 
O. S. Delegate to convention — J. L. De Force; 
alternate delegate to convention — C. W. Samis. 
General standing committee — F. A. Ressor, chair- 
man, W. H. Connolly and R. E. Samis. 

Our meetings are held every Tuesday at 1 130 
p. m. in Masonic hall. 

Now. a few words for the good of the Order. 
In reading the columns of the December number 
I notice that Division 391 opposes the present 
method of paying insurance assessments, and I 
agree with them, that the present system is un- 
satisfactory, and a great improvement could be 
be made by forwarding the assessments to the 
grand secretary and treasurer through the division 
secretaries. 

The time is drawing near when our delegates 
will meet in convention, and, as we cannot all be 
there, we should discuss various points of inter- 
est through our official journal; explain our 
views on different subjects to give the delegates 
ground to work upon. 

A great many members, including myself, con- 
sider tha: permanent membership in the Grand 
Division should be abolished, as it gives the older 
divisions, in many cases, more than one vote, 
placing the younger divisions at a disadvantage, 
Also, that it is not placing us on an equal basis as 
members of the Order for the old members to be 
exempt from insurance. Each member under the 
age of 45 years should carry at least one insur- 
ance certificate. Again, all members should, 
after a certain length of time, be compelled, 
under penalty of suspension, to join the division 
nearest his residence. 

I do not wish to be classed as a kicker, but if 
I am mistaken in the above remarks, I hope 
some one will show me through The Conductor, 
wherein I am wrong. 

Yours in P. F., 

B. F. 

Youngstown, O., Dec. 31. 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As I write the curtain begins to fall upon 1892. 
We are in the last scene of all, and soon the 
drama will have ended, to be followed by another; 
and how the play has differed with us all. Some 
have played their part by punching tickets, and 
some by handling freight, and some by turning 
the brake wheel, and others in yards, and others 
in the court house and in other walks of life. 
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Bat none have assumed a part too great and failed; 
and some have come up out of obscurity to suc- 
cess and fame. # 

We presently shall hear the curtain ring up on 
another drama with a new name — 1893 — and we 
must be ready with our several parts. How ut- 
terly unknown they are to us; we can have no in- 
intimation of the plot or the players for 4, one 
man in his time plays many parts.” 

But let us meet it with an old resolution to 
avoid the slips of the past, and to make ourselves 
letter perfect in the future to put more spirit into 
the organization, and to earn the critic's "well 
done, good and faithful servants,” and as the 
lines are all of our own making, let us strive to 
infuse into them a finer spirit and a higher aspir- 
ation, let us forget our petty disappointments, 
our jealousies and heartburnings, and come to- 
gether with good will and mutual helpfulness. 
Let us each resolve to present such a character 
that all that was sordid and mean will have dis- 
appeared, and only the finer and the higher type 
will remain. Then what an organization will the 
world see, and how the hills will echo the plau- 
dits of our friends, and deep down in each heart 
what peace and happiness will reign. 

And as we make our bow in this new hall, we 
beg you to forget our faults in the old one, and 
watch for better and higher qualities to come. 
With this standard we are sure of your encour- 
agement and sympathy, and we beg to assure 
you of ours in return. Thanking you one and 
all for your past support, wishing you prosperity 
and happiness for 1892. 

Yours in P. F., 

]. Morris, C. C. 270. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 18, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Some changes have taken place with the Van 
Line conductors since the death of Conductors 
Hibbard and Johnson. Brother Horace 
Kearns was given the Hibbard crew. Lon Lee 
gets 3 and 4, better known as the “Wash Johnson 
run,” H. D. Blhck has been made first extra, and 
"Germany” Yoos given the Effingham accommo- 
dation. It is putting it mild to say that he is 
pleased, nevertheless, he looks finer than Chinese 
silk, and "fresher” than a No. 3 mackerel, with 
his blue suit and brass buttons. 

Col. R. B. Woolsey, chief train dispatcher of 
the "system,” with his able and loquacious assist- 
ant, Gen. W. B. Withey, and a few more of the 
"old timers,” had a royal time at Ohmers the 
other evening. Col. Woolsey was made master 
of ceremonies. Some of the tales spun by these 
"knights of the key” and "punch,” was thrilling 


in the extreme, as well as some of them very 
hard to believe. For instance, who would ever 
think that Conductor Lon Lee was superintend- 
ent of transportation during the Mexican war, or 
suppose a man as active as Col. Woolsey would 
claim that this was his second time on e Tth, or 
suggest that Mike Classick was a handsomer man 
than Less Helmer, or who would think of dubbing 
"Granny” Squires a dude. It is quite seldom so 
many chunks of wisdom are brought to gether as 
was present on this occasion. Nevertheless, it 
was an enjoyable affair all around. 

Then, Mr. Editor, lets hope that good health 
and prosperity may ever attend the pathway of 
these 4 old timers.” 

Yours in Hoc. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 30, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I wish to say a word relative to the Safety 
Coupling problem. As wc know, there is, or has 
been, nearly three thousand different patents is- 
sued on car coupling devices. Of course many 
of them have never came before the public, and 
never will. Some have much merit, and many 
more have less. The majority of patent draw- 
bars now in use not are only a hindrance to facili- 
tating the work, but stand as a continual menace to 
life and limb. It seems to be understood that 
the master car builders have decided that the link 
couplers must go, and that the Janney type of 
couplers must be adopted. We will agree that 
such a coupler is all right for passenger service, 
but not for freight car equipment. 

Again, I would ask, who are the master car 
builders? A few hundred men that must have 
the say as to the kind of coupler the railroads of 
this country are to adopt. Why not let the yard 
switchmen, yardmasters, brakemen, conductors, 
engineers and firemen, who are numbered by the 
tens of thousands, and who take all the hazards 
of handling the traffic of this country, have a say 
in this matter. I have nothing to say against the 
master car builders, or their opinion, any more 
than I have against the master mechanics or su- 
perintendents of the country, of whom the major- 
ity never made a coupling in their lives, and could 
not be induced by any amount of money to walk 
over the top of a fast moving freight train, or to 
make a coupling. But as long as the different rail- 
road organizations of the land sit idly by this thing 
will be handled by some one who has no more right 
to decide the matter than any one else in the railroad 
service outside of train and yard men. When the 
time comes — which, let us hope, is not far away, 
for a coupler to be selected — we should see that 
the different organizations of railroad employes 
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are represented on this commission, and that the 
safest, best, simplest and cheapest coupler is 
selected, regardless of all outside influences or 
jobbery that may be brought to bear on them. 

Take each pattern of ’draw-head to be tested, 
and equip a number of cars sufficient to make a 
thorough test, and let the test be made by yard 
engines in actual service, with loaded and empty 
cars, on curves and grades, on coal, flat and box 
cars, also on passenger trains — though leave it to 
the commission selected to adopt a different type 
for passenger trains if they deem it best. We all 
know that the less slack we have in passenger 
train couplings the better, and on the other hand 
we know that a little slack on freight is the proper 
thing. 

I stibuld be pleased to hear from more train 
and yard men on the draw bar subject than we do, 
and wind up my letter by saying, give us an auto- 
matic link coupler on all freight cars of this 
country. Respectfully yours, 

Sam Stewart, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Yoakum, Texas, Jan. 3, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Well, Brother Editor, we will try once more to 
keep you posted on the "Aransas Pass Affairs." 

When "Yours Truly" commenced working for 
this company — about three years ago — the rail- 
road boys called the S. A. & A. P. the last road in 
Texas, it having been thus named on account of 
the company being almost one year behind in 
paying salaries, and there being no de- 
sire on the part of any one to do 
hard work and receive their salary on the 
installment plan. But since that time there 
have been many changes on our road; from 
being the last road in Texas it has gradually 
pulled to the front, and it now is about the first 
road in Texas — that the old-timers pull for. 

We are blessed with two very important things. 
First, we have the best officials in the country, 
and all men who do not believe in "seniority." 
The president, Mr. D. B. Robinson, late of the 
Atlantic & Pacific road, is recognized by all his 
old Atlantic & Pacific employes as one of the best 
men in the whole country to work for, and this 
same feeling is also expressed by all the em- 
ployes here. 

While Mr. F. E. Nelson, superintendent of trans- 
portation, is simply perfect in all things, and too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon him for the 
able manner in which he got rid of the 1 'scab ele- 
ment, " after accepting the position of superinten- 
dent of transportation. Mr. Nelson has a good word 
for all the old-timers, being a believer in employ- 
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ing organized labor in all branches of the railway 
service. We hope that for the good of the road, 
and the employes working on the same, that when 
the Southern Pacific "swallows the little Aransas 
Pass road," the Huntington people will retain 
the services of Mr. Nelson and Mr. Robinson. 

While speaking of our president and superinten- 
dent of transportation, I must not by any means 
overlook the fact that we also have a large, whole- 
souled train master in Mr. A. J. Davidson, who is 
a railroad man of the first water, and one who, al- 
though quite young, has had a world of experience 
in railroad affairs in all its different departments, 
giving entire satisfaction to all, and being a gen- 
tleman held in highest esteem by all who come 
iu coniact with him. 

The Order of Railway Conductors as an organ- 
ization, and especially members of the Order who 
have met Mr. Davidson while in search of em- 
ployment, should all feel under many obligations 
to him, for with him when needing a conductor 
the Order has been his motto first, last, and all 
the time. 

It is rumored on very good authority that the 
Southern Pacific will gobble the Aransas Pass 
road on the 23rd day of January. Well, well ! 
This is just too bad, for as soon as we get to work- 
ing in nice shape for one set of officials, there is 
-something turns up and spoils all of our calcula- 
tions, and knocks us into a cocked hat. 

Bros. Ashley and Tim Curtain, of Kaw Valley 
Division, No. 55, Kansas City, are here, and in 
search of employment. Both have promises. Bro. 
Ashley was on a big hunt with Bros. Shampagne, 
Moon and George, down near the gulf coast, and 
reports having a great time. 

Bro Charley Niles, of Division No. 76, while 
oiling and cleaning his revolver some time ago, 
laid the revolver on his wife’s lap, and when she 
went to raise up the revolver fell to the floor, ex- 
ploding, the ball taking effect in the calf of Char r 
ley's left leg. Bro. Niles will be confined to his 
bed for some time to come. W. B. Goode, one 
of the old-timers in Texas, is running passenger 
during Charley’s absence. 

Excuse this "windy editorial," Bro. Daniels, and 
I will try and do better next time. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

A Beginner. 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 6, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

The year 1893 is fairly ushered in upon us, and 
what it will unfold is not for mortals to know, and 
we can have but one guide for the future and 
that is the experience of the past. And if like will 
produce like, then are we to a very great extent 
prepared to meet the issues of the future that we 
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can with reason expect. Of one thing we are 
sure, the year 1892 did not develop any soft or 
over tender place in the hearts of corporations 
tions or the plutocrats of America, and 
as 1892 will mark one of the dark- 
est spots on liberty’s pages in Washington's 
'republic, we may reasonably expect the same to 
be again repeated if it is to the interest of closely 
compact corporate capital to bring them about. 
And the fairly well-to-do liberty loving American 
citizen may ere long receive another shock and 
bis quietude and repose may be again shaken and 
shocked. There is in store for this class of peo- 
ple a thunderbolt to be ere long exploded over 
their heads that will awaken them up to the im- 
portance of prompt action and the joining of their 
forces with the laboring masses of our country. 
If this fairly well-to-do class will join honestly 
with the laboring masses to the betterment of all, 
then can we say that truth so long crushed to 
earth has again been raised to her proud position 
and stands as a monument to rebuke oppressive 
plutocrats and oppressive corporate capital and a 
truckling, subsidized judiciary. The year 1892 
witnessed the most flagrant outrages to American 
labor ever committed in this country. And the 
courts of our land hastened with a double quick 
step to do the bidding of the oppressor. And the 
two combined have scored a point in their be- 
half and written a large blot on American his- 
tory and taken a step towards darkest Egypt, 

If all this has been done in one short twelve 
months, what may we expect for the next twelve 
months, all things being favorable? Simply 
greater acts of violence to the laboring masses 
and the laws of our land, and all in the name of 
justice. Cast an eye toward your national con- 
gress and what is the result. All for trust and 
combines; nothing for the masses. A few honest 
men like Senators George and Washburne, fight- 
ing for the masses as in the anti-option bill, but 
your subsidized statesmen tell you it is unconsti- 
tutional. Of course it is. All laws are uncon- 
stitutional that. in any way interfere with capital 
or compels them to do right. Plutocrats never 
lose an opportunity to mislead the masses. They 
have men (not bought) simply retained to do 
the bidding of these great corporations, and 
will they do their masters’ commands? Just let 
tbe masses of the honest people get after these 
plutocrats and you will at once hear them cry 
* 'stop thief," in order to divert public opinion 
from them and give them an opportunity to cau- 
cus with the courts. And they have so far ef- 
fectively drawn public gaze from themselves. 
They never have met an honest demand fairly 
and justly, and never will. The moneyed powers 


of this country do not want and will not accept a 
a fair and honest place in their avenues of trade 
or in legislation. It must be a jug handle con- 
tract, all one sided (theirs) or they will not ac- 
cept it. These millionaires steal by law, they 
gamble by law and buy law makers to make lawa 
for them, and they tell you it is for the protec- 
tion of the laboring poor. 

It is a matter of fact these things will continue 
just as long as the laboring masses and the fairly 
well-to-do middle classes will allow these pluto- 
cratic barons to throw sand in your eyes. So 
long as you let them do your thipking and your 
voting you will have the same surroundings, and 
the same results are inevitable. These corporate 
trusts and combines fully realize the fayt that 
once the masses arise and combine their forces,, 
their power to rule oppressively and corruptly 
will be gone. 

Then if all this has been done in 1892, may we 
not expect to see the dark clouds that are lower- 
ing over 1893,- break in mad fury if the people do 
not assert their rights? Already has this com- 
bined corporate power had notice served on them 
that the masses are on the watch tower watching 
every move, and will stubbornly resist every en- 
croachment. And that the gauntlet as soon as 
thrown down will be accepted. The masses will not 
longer toy with the serpents. Should corporate 
capital attempt in 1893 what they have done in 
1892 they must take the consequences. 

Let the masses be conservative, honest and loy- 
al to duty as good citizens, use your power, the 
ballot, and let reason hold sway; but stand firm 
in resisting every encroachment of oppressive 
plutocratic power. Let the masses go together 
for a stronger co-operation for the betterment of 
all concerned. But not for a moment let the la- 
boring masses be deceived by the promises of 
these devils and their agents. Guard well your 
trust, your liberty and your rights; this done and 
all co-operating, we may hope that 1893 will have 
more of joy than sorrow for our laboring poor. ( 
But if you go on in the same old grooves, then 
may you expect the reverse of joy, but much 
of sorrow and distress. 

I have an abiding faith in the honesty of the 
masses of our people and I feel sure that they are 
equal to the task of solving these great questions 
and will protect themselves and guard with pa- 
triotic zeal the government given us by Washing- 
ton and our forefathers. 

k Excelsior. 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Greeting. The union meeting that was called 
by division 175, met on January 5, 1893, was. 
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fairly well attended. Delegates were present 
from Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Kentucky 
and Alabama, and to say that a very lively inter- 
est was manifested would be to express it very 
mildly. It was of an earnest nature; just such an 
earnestness as one would naturally show in deal- 
ing with an issue involving one's liberty. The 
members were conservative but earnest and posi- 
tive. It was the gathering of a body of men 
skilled in their profession, devising plans to bet- 
ter their own material interest and the interest of 
their employers. The delegates were men of 
years and experience and reflected credit to their 
order and their profession, and the company that 
they represented could with propriety pattern af- 
ter them and learn a useful lesson to guide them 
in the future. If the great railroad corporations 
were less hostile toward their employes and 
would get in closer touch with their men their 
great interests that they represent would be 
greatly benefitted. It is a fact that the general 
public does not know and does not seem to real- 
ize that the railroad companies of America have 
regulated and re-regulated their employes until 
the employ^ does not know where he is standing. 
It is a fact, and I can prove it, that if the average 
conductor of today was to shelve his judgment 
and literally carry out his orders he would do one 
of two things, be half of the time in the diich or 
half of the time on the side track, and as long as 
Mr. Conductor’s judgment brings him safely to 
his destination it is all the work of an older head- 
ed superintendent and train dispatcher, and if 
from the carrying out of his orders disaster fol- 
lows it is always the fault of the conductor acd not 
the higher officer. A little more homogenity be- 
tween officers and employes in the railway ser- 
vice of America would not only result in good to 
the company but to the general public. As I 
have said the meeting was very harmonious and 
a wide latitude taken in discussing various ques- 
tions. But the most important were: 

What is to the best interests of the Order of 
Railway Conductors of America and their em- 
ployers? 

How to advance the interests of all the railroad 
employes and the railroad companies. 

The question of seniority was touched on and 
pretty well covered. 

Our insurance department was taken up and 
reviewed and the question of confederation was 
considered with other questions and all will be 
fully taken up at our grand division next May. 
It was a very marked fact that in all of the ques- 
tions coming up for consideration while all were 
conservative it was plain all were in earnest 
and that cowardice would not be tolerated in 


dealing with’ questions of moment. To sum it 
all up the meeting was all that could have been 
expected. A very general regret was expressed 
that none of our grand officers were present. 

And we cordially invite all brother conductors 
in good standing in the order to be with us on 
Suaday, April 16, 1893, to which time the meeting 
of January 5, 1893, adjourned. Do not forget, 16th, 
of April 1893, at 10 a. m., at hall of Division 175, 
O. R. C., Memphis, Tennessee. And most es- 
pecially do we extend an invitation to our broth- 
ers in Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Louisiana to be present with us on 
16th April, 1893. Let us all work together for 
the advancement of the order and the betterment 
of all classes of railway employes and the labor- 
ing world. 

Federate. 


Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 3, 1893. 


Editor Railway Conductor : 

On our last meeting day we had a very 
nice, interesting and profitable meeting. We 
conferred degrees on two and accepted applica- 
tions from three candiiates. Our order is doing 
good in this part of the land; it is making better 
conductors not only in a moral sense but in a 
general sense. Railroad officials who under- 
stand the principles and intents of the O. R, C., 
unless they are devoid of all reason, are always 
ready to lend the members who live up to these 
principles a helping hand. And, brothers, let us 
now in the beginning of the new year show to the 
outside world that we are trying to live up to our 
professions. Yes, let us start out with renewed 
energy in the performance of our every duty, 
ever bearing in mind that we are not living for 
ourselves alone, remembering that the eyes of 
the public are fixed 1 upon us to see what we 
will do toward repairing the many evils that are 
now existing on the railways of this vast domain. 
Many of these evils are being driven out and if all 
the members of the O. R. C. would take the interest 
n the order that they should take, soon our meet- 
ings would besought for, and each man that could 
would be present. Some of the members of our 
division, No. 264, don't seem to care whether they 
ever come to the division room or not if they can 
get along without it, but just as soon as they have 
a little extra work to do or neglect to do their du- 
ty and get a reproval from the the superinten- 
dent, why then they cry out, ‘'Grievance commit- 
tee, you must do something for me or I will leave 
the Order ; ’’forgetting that they had been away from 
the Order, and virtually had left it for lo these many 
months. Now we should all move along in har- 
mony and try to help each other along. If I see 
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a brother who is getting out of the way or is 
about to leave the main line and pull in on some 
lonely, desolate side track that has long since 
been abandoned as a meeting point, I go to him 
and ask him not to stop there, telling him it is 
dangerous and urge him to go on, telling him he 
will lose so much time by stopping that he will 
not be able Jo pull through on time. 1 Oh what 
do I care for getting in on time, it's no credit to 
me,” he replies, "I have been running here for 
years and years on this old freight train and I 
have done my duty all the time, but the train 
master don’t intend to let me get any better job 
as long as he can help it because he don't like 
me.” Ah! my deluded brother, you are very much 
mistaken, I know the train n aster thinks well of 
you, I have heard him speak of you, and some of 
your best friends are high officials of the railroad 
company. "Well, why don’t I get a better job 
then? There is G. Y. and X , all younger men 
than I am, have not been here more than half as 
long as I have, and yet they are promoted above 
me; how is that for justice and right?” My kind 
brother, perhaps you are to blame, you may not 
have the proper talent for the advanced duties 
demanded. Your capacity and ability for use- 
t fulness to the railroad company may suit better 
where you are, or it may be some friend or ac- 
quaintance of the train master is using his in- 
fluence against you; it may be some chief dis- 
pa/cher, or agent, who has a personal dislike for 
you, puts in his hot shot against you when he can. 
Look into this matter; go to your superior offi- 
cers and ask them why it is that you are kept 
down, Tell them you want to know and if you 
can you want to remedy the fault if it is in your 
power to do so. Don’t blame any body about it 
until you find out who to blame. 

Our officers for this year are, I think, as good 
as we could get. They are as follows: 

O. R. Jones, C. C., Raleigh, N. C.; T. F. Wil- 
son, A. C. C. ; C. B. Guthrie, secretary and 
treasurer, 41 1 East Lee street, Greensboro, N. C. ; 
T. F. Kirkland, S. C.; F. C. Smith, J. C.; Wm. ' 
T. Clements, I. S. ; W. O’ Williams, O. S.. 
Walter Witherspoon, delegate; T. F. Wilson, 
alternate; J. N. Hogan, R. T. Cochran and S. 
G. Fry, division committee. All of them are 
good Order men. We have not had many griev- 
ances the past year and hope to have less this 
year. Quite a number of the boys are expecting 
to attend the "World’s Fair” and take in the 
sights. The legislature of the state convenes to- 
morrow for a sixty days’ session. We hope that 
much good may be accomplished by them and 
that they may not be influenced by the monopo- 


lists and moneyed corporations of the present 
age. 

Some of us are watching to see if the railway 
employ^ will get any attention. The Railway 
Commission has done much good and we hope 
they may be continued in service longer. Many 
important bills will come up for action at 
this session, one of vital interest to this city, al- 
lowing the city to endorse bonds to the amount of 
$300,000 for the purpose of building car shops 
here in connection with the steel and iron works 
now nearly completed. Hoping that the Con- 
ductor and its editor and the whole order may 
have a peaceful and prosperous year, I will close, 
promising to do much better in my next. 

Yours in P. F., 

Maxton. 


A Nameless Grave. 

Away to the westward, where the Rockies rise 
With snowy peaks ’gainst azured skies, 

Beyond the vast prairie’s fertile plain, 

Where glad reapers gather golden grain, 

A rustic cross and stony mound, 

On a grassy hillock may be found, 

Where tall pine forests darkly wave, 

These mark the spot of a nameless grave. 

Some comrade laid the wanderer here, 

Ne’er carved a line nor shed a tear, 

Yet he sleeps as well, where wild flowers bloom, 
As ’neath sculptured stone o’er a hero’s tomb. 
"Died on the railroad,” is all that’s said, 

On that simple cross o’er the silent dead, 

Of his childhood’s home there’s never a word, 
Of his country or kindred naught is heard. 

No fond mother his pillow pressed, 

As with thoughts of her, he sank to rest ; 

Dimly her watchlight still may burn, 

As she waits at home for her boy’s return, 
While some maiden dreams in her lone retreat, 
That she hears the sound of returning feet, 

But years have passed, since the restless breast 
Amid the wilds, found a place of rest. 

Summer flowers and winter’s snow 
Have come and gone, as the seasons go, 

Whilst each mountain rises its mighty head, 
Guarding the many nameless dead 
Who sleep afar, unknown to fame, 

In silent glade, or by murm’ring stream, 

The Indian’s tread breaks not their rest, 

Alone with God on nature’s breast. 

— C. T. Lewis. 

Morley, Alberta, Canada, 1892. 
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The Fireman at the Ball. 

They gave a ball last Monday night, I had my 
best girl there, 

And she was dressed right up in style with the 
soft light in her hair. 

She wore a brand new gown that night — a dress 
like the fire box — red, 

And her eyes were like the headlight bright, as it 
gleams on the track ahead. 

She whirled away in the mazy waltz like a fairy 
in my mind, 

But I couldn't think of a "heavy pull," as I gazed 
on the train behind, 

The prompter stood like a conductor good, with 
the orders in his hand. 

At the signal shout they all pulled out, to the 
music of the band. 

But when we swung around the curve, the train 
as I could see, 

Was not moving smoothly on the track, as a 
coupled train should be, 

And if I'd been less careful with that silk and 
satin dress, 

It might have "broke in two," as they sometimes 
do, and there'd been a pretty mess. 

— Ft. Dodge Sat. Eve. Post . 

. • 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The following rates of pay for conductors will 
be effective January ist, 1893: 

TRANS OHIO DIVISION. 

Article i. 

Passenger conductors on runs whose monthly 
mileage is 5 000 miles or over, $2.20 per 100 miles. 

On runs of less than 5.000 mih j s and over 4,000 
miles per month, $ico per month. 

Article 2. 

Local freight and pick-up runs, 3/^ cents per 
mile run. Runs of less than 100 miles will be 
computed as 100 miles. 


Article 3. 

Through freight, 3 cents per mile run. Runs 
of less than 100 miles will be computed as 100 
miles. 

Article 4. 

Work and wreck trains, $3 per day of twelve 
hours or less; all over twelve hours will be paid 
for as over time. 

Article 5. 

Conductors dead heading on company’s busi- 
ness will be allowed half pay at mileage rates. 

Article 6. 

Conductors will be called one hour before they 
are marked to leave, and will receive over-time 
after thirteen hours from time called at the rate 
of 30 cents per hour, thirty-five minutes or more 
to constitute one hour, less than thirty-five min- 
utes not to be counted. 

PITTSBURGH & WESTERN DIVISION. 

Article i. 

Passenger conductors on runs whose monthly 
mileage aggregate 4,000 miles and do not exceed 

5.000 miles will be paid $100 per month; mileage 
made in excess of 5,000 miles in any one month, 
will be paid extra at the rate of 2 1-5 cents per 
mile. 

Allegheny to Akron and Zelienople runs will be 
paid as runs of over 4,000 miles. 

Oq runs whose monthly mileage is less than 

4.000 miles, conductors will be paid $90 per 
month, except that conductor on Butler and Cal- 
lery Junction run will be paid $3 25 per day. 

Article 2. 

Conductors in local freight service will be paid 
3^2 cents per mile. 

Runs of less than 100 miles will be allowed 100 
miles, except that on Callery Junction and Butler 
Local, conductors will be paid $3 per day, twelve 
hours or less, two round trips or less, to consti- 
tute a day. 

Necessary shifting to be done at eaeh end of 
this run. 
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Article 3. 

Id through freight service the following rates 


per trip will be paid: 

BETWEEN 

Willow Grove and New Castle Junction 

(round trip) $4 10 

Newcastle Junction and Akron Junction.. 3 00 
Painesville and P. P. & F. Junction (round 

trip) 3 00 

Painesville and New Castle Junction 3 00 

P. P. & F. Junction and Akron Junction 

(round trip) 3 00 

Willow Grove and Akron Junction 4 00 

Willow Grove and P. P. & F. Junction... 3 25 

New Castle Junction and P. P. & F. Junc- 
tion (round trip) 3 00 

Butler and Foxburg (round trip) 3 00 

Foxburgand Clarion Junction (round trip) 2 00 

Kane and Ormsby Junction Branch (per 

day) 3 00 

Foxburg and Clarion, (including branch 

work as at present, (per day) 3 00 

Duck Run shift per day) 3 00 


Round trips provided for in this article will be 
computed as continuous trips; over-time as per 
rules. 

Article 4 

Conductors of work and wrecking trains will 
be paid $3 per day of twelve hours or less. 

All over twelve hours will be paid extra as 
over-time. 

Article 5. 

Conductors of pay and special trains. $3 25 
per day. 

Article 6. 

Conductors on runs not provided for will be 
paid 30 cents per hour, with a minimum allow- 
ance of five hours. 

Article 7. 

Conductors deadheading under orders on freight 
trains will receive full freight rates and on pas- 
senger trains one- half freight rates. 

When running light they will receive full time 
of such schedule as they represent, if running 
extra full freight rates. 

Article 8. 

All freight crews will consist of a conductor, 
flagman and two brakemen, except local freight 
and work train crews, which will consist as 
follows: 

Local freight — conductor, three brakemen and 
one flagman, except the Butler local crew, which 
will consist of conductor, flagman and two brake- 

men. 

Work train crews — will consist of conductor 
and two brakemen. 

Article 9. 

Conductors living within one mile of terminals 


will be called as nearly as practicable one hour 
before they are expected to leave. 

Time will begin at time designated to leave and 
over-time will be allowed at the rate of 30 cents 
per hour fqr all time in excess of twelve hours, 
less than thirty-five minutes will not be counted, 
thirty -five minutes or more will be counted one 
hour. 

Article 10. 

Conductors will be notified in writing when 
time is not allowed as per time slip, and reasons 
given for not allowing same. 

MAIN STEM, PHILADELPHIA AND PITTS- 
BURGH DIVISIONS, AND BRANCHES. 

Article i. 

Except as hereinafter specified, conductors of 
passenger teains will be paid $100 per month, and 
for all mileage made in any month in excess of 
5,000 miles, they will be paid extra at the rate of 
215 cents per mile. 

The following runs to remain as at present — 
Wheeling and Moundsville, 

Washington, Pa., Accommodation, 
Salisbury Branch, 

South Branch, 

G. & B. Branch, 

Martinsburgand Brunswick Accommoda'n, 
Washington County Branch, 

Frederick Branch. 

Landenberg Branch. 

Trains 546 and 547 onPhiladelphia Division. 
Mt. Pleasant Accommadation (per month). .$90 00 


Confluence and Oakland Run (per month). . . 85.00 

Berlin Branch (per day) 2.25 

Berkeley Springs and Potomac Branch (per 

month) 77 50 

Conductors on Bissell and Uniontown, 

Bissell and Pittsburgh, 


Bissell and West Newton, 
West Newton and Pittsburgh 
Accommodations, will receive an increase of $5 
each per month. 

Article 2. 

Conductors in local freight and pick-up service 
will be paid $90 per month, and 3J4 cents per 
mile for mileage in excess of 100 miles per day. 

Article 3. 

Except as hereinafter provided, conductors 
in through freight service will be paid $2.95 per 
100 miles. 

Runs cf less than 100 miles to be computed 


as 100 miles. 

Parkersburg to Grafton (per trip) $3 00 

Grafton and Clarksburg (round trip). 2 65 

Overtime after ten hours. 

Grafton and Fairmount (round trip) 2 65 

Overtime after ten hours. 
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THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 

Wheeling to Glover’s Gap and return (per 

trip) 

Grafton to Belington and return (per trip) 

Between Glen wood and Wheeling (per trip). 

Overtime after ten hours. 

Between Glenwood and Ben wood (per trip). 

Overtime after ten hours. 

Wheeling and Pittsburgh Division short 

coal runs (per hour) 30 

Washington, Pa., shift (per day) 3 0 o 

Pittsburgh and Cumberland (per trip) 4 50 

Connellsville to Glenwood and return (per 

trip) 3 

Coal runs between: 

Glenwood, West Newton and Smithton (per 

d ay). 

Keystone shifters and coal trains (per 

Month).... 8o QO 

Shifting local, Cumberland and Sand Patch 

(per day) 3 0Q 

Cumberland and Brunswick (per trip)... 

Connellsville to Rockwood and return (per 

trip) 

Fayette County, Mt. Pleasant, Hickman’s Run" 

O. & B. Branch, and Cumberland to Cherry Run 
and return, runs will be paid as at present. 

Between Martinsburg and Brunswick, con- 
ductors will be allowed fifty miles and over- 
time after six hours (per round trip) 

Between Harrisonburg and Brunswick (per 

trip) 

Assigned crew between Harrisonburg and 
Lexington (including necessary switching 

at terminals) ( per month), 90 00 

Harrisonburg and Staunton (including ne- 
cessary switching at terminals) (per month) 85 00 
Brunswick and Baltimore, via Main Line (per 

trip) , 

Overtime after nine hours. 

Baltimore to Washington and return (per 

trip) 

Brunswick to Washington or Mt. Airy and 
return will be paid as at present. 

Canton and Philadelphia (per trip) 2 

Wilmington and Childs (round trip) 2 90 

If run is extended over Lancaster and Cecil 
branch same rate will apply. 

In connection with this article it is agreed that 
these rates shall remain in force until January 1, 

1894. upon which date the rate for through freight 
conductors between Brunswick and Baltimore 
will be advanced to $2.50 per trip. 

All other through freight runs paid by the day, 
trip, or mile, will be advanced to the rate of $3 
per day and 3 cents per mile. 


3 05 


2 45 


2 95 


90 


Runs of less than ioo miles to be computed as 
xoo miles. 


65 

The rate per hour for overtime will also be ad- 
vanced to 30 cents per hour. 

No increase will be made on the folio wing runs — 
Grafton and Clarksburg, 

Grafton and Fairmount, 

Grafton and Belington, 

Glenwood and Wheeling and Benwood, 
Fayette County, 

Mt. Pleasant, 

Hickman, 

O. & B. Branch, 

Cumberland and Cherry Run, 

South Branch, 

Berkeley Springs and Potomac, 

Brunswick to Washington or Mt. Airy and 
return . 

Article 4. 

Conductors of work and wrecking trains will 
be paid half-day for six hdurs or less, and one 
day for more than six hours and not more than 
twelve hours. 

Overtime for all time in excess of twelve hours. 
On Philadelphia Division the daily rate will be 
$2 90, and on the other divisions $2.95 per day 
until January ist, 1894, when these rates will be 
uniformly advanced to $3 per day. 

Article 5. 

On main stem, in freight service, conductors 
promoted or hired will serve as second class con- 
ductors for a term of six months, and will receive 
35 cents per day less than first-class conductors. 
Article 6. 

Conductors living within one mile of terminals 
will be called, as nearly as practicable, one hour 
before the time the train is due to leave, by the 
train caller, who will be provided with a book, in 
which the men called will enter their names. 
This will not apply to conductors on regular runs 
leaving between 6 a. m. and 10 p m. 

Conductors will receive overtime for all time 
on duty in excess of thirteen hours frpm the time 
they are called, at the rate of 27 cents per hour, 
(30 cents per hour after January ist, 1894,) thirty- 
five minutes or over will count full hour, less than 
thirty-five minutes will not be counted. 

Article 7. 

Conductors dead- heading on company’s busi- 
ness will receive half- pay at mileaga rates. 

Article 8. 

Conductors making a double from either Mt. 
Airy or Washington, will stand first out of Bruns- 
wick after crews that are called when they arrive. 
Article 9. 

Conductors on the following freight runs will 
continue to do switching as at present, without 
claim for extra pay under General Rule No. 4. 
Grafton and Clarksburg, 
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Grafton and Fairmont, 

Fairmont and Morgantown, 

Glenwood and W est Newton and Smithton, 
Cumberland and Cherry Run, 

Fayette County, 

Mt. Pleasant, 

Hickman, 

O. & B. 

Washington County, 

Berlin, 

Landenberg Branch. 

The following general rules will apply alike to 
all territory covered in this schedule, and will be 
in effect January i, 1893: 

1. Conductors assigned under monthly rate of 
pay tp runs that do not run regularly on Sundays 
will be paid extra for all Sunday or other extra 
work outside of their assigned run, and when as- 
signed to extra or special service will be paid the 
regular rate per day. , 

2. Unless specially arranged between conduc- 
tors and their superintendents, conductors in 
through freight service will run first in, first out, 
except that conductors coming in and not having 
made a full day will stand first out ahead of all 
crews not called. 

3. When conductors are called and not sent 
out they will be paid one-quarter day if not held 
more thn three hours. If held more than three 
hours, 30 cents per hour for the time held. 

4. At all terminal and intermediate points 
through freight conductors will not be required 
to make up trains and do switching. When used 
to do this work they will be paid 30 cents per 
hour therefor. 

5. Conductors attending court (by request of 
the company) will be paid for all time lost. Those 
not on regular ruas will be paid for each 
calendar day. and when away from home their 
necessary expenses will be paid. 

6. If a conductor is required to change his 
run and the change necessitates his moving, his 
family and household goods will be moved free. 

7. Conductors reaching terminal stations after 
sixteen hours continuous service will be allowed 
eight hours’ rest before he is required to go out, 
except in cases of emergency. 

8. So far as business will permit, conductors 
will be run so as to give them their lay over at 
the terminal at which they reside. 

9. Whenever practicable trains 546 and 547,46 
and 47 will be given a coach or combination car. 

10. The company will not require conductors 
to retain brakemen who are incompetent or in- 
suborninate. 

So far as possible each conductor will at all 
times be provided with at least one experienced 


brakeman, and on divisions where there are three 
brakemen assigned to each crew, at least two of 
them will be experienced men. 

11. Conductors will be eligible to positions ae 
yard or station masters. A conductor accepting 
one of these positions can hold his rights on the 
road as a conductor fer one year only. 

12. All instructions given conductors by train 
masters or yard dispatchers relative to the move- 
ment or disposition of cars between terminals will 
be given in writing. 

13. No conductor will be dissmissed or sus- 
pended from the service without a fair and impar- 
tial trial before a board of inquiry, and all parties 
interested must be present at the investigation. 

Witnesses may be examined separately, but in 
the event of conflicting testimony those whose 
evidence conflict, will be brought before the board 
and accused together. 

This trial will be held within seven days from 
date of occurrence, and conductors notified 
promptly of the result. 

Conductors will not be suspended pending trial 
for minor offiences which do not result in serious 
loss or danger to persons or property. 

If exonerated from blame they will be paid for 
all time lost. 

14. Conductors discharged from the service of 
the company will forfeit all rights previously 
held unless reinstated within six months. 

If a conductor leaves the service of his own 
accord, he will, if re-employed, rank as a new 
man. 

15. When the freight traffic on any portion of 
the road is so light that the cbnductors in the 
service are not able to make reasonable wages 
and it is necessary to reduce the force, suspen- 
sions will be made, beginning with the youngest 
in the service. 

A conductor suspended from the service under 
these rules will be given preferance over younger 
men as brakemen and retain his rights as conduc- 
tor; will be again placed on his train when freight 
traffic requires an increased force 

This rule will also apply to extra passenger con- 
ductors. 

When there is not enough extra passenger run- 
ning to enable the extra conductors to make rea- 
sonable wages the youngest conductor may run 
his caboose on freight or take his baggage car 
and not lose his rights as a passenger conductor. 

16. Any conductor called upon to give up his 
caboose and take the extra passenger running 
who declines to do so will permanently lose his 
rights over any conductor who accepts the extra 
running. 

17. All employes will be in line of promotion. 
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The rights to regular runs and to promotion will 
be governed by merit, ability and seniority. 
Those longest in continuous service will have 
preference. The division superintendents to be 
the judge as to qualification. 

Baggage masters who are now in the service 
will be eligible to positions as freight conductors, 
provided, however, they will be required to 
familiarize themselves with freight service before 
they are promoted to conductors. Nothing in 
this rule shall be construed as preventing the 
company from employing experienced men from 
other roads when the good of the service re- 
quires it. 

18. The rights of conductors will commence 
on the day of their promotion, provided they have 
passed proper examination. 

Extra trips in emergencies made by men who 
have not been examined will not be considered. 

Rights of conductors will be confined to their 
respective divisions, and on trains running over 
two or more divisions, each division will furnish 
its proportion of conductors. 

They will have choice of runs to which their 
age entitles them, provided they are competent. 

When additional passenger conductors are re- 
quired promotions will be made from the ranks of 
freight conductors as above. 

This rule must not be construed to reduce the 
rights any conductor now holds. 

Accepted for the Order of Railway Conductors. 

(Signed) E. E. Clark, 

G. C. C. 

(Signed) W. H. Budd, 

Chairman. 

Apy roved: 

(Signed) J. T. Odell, 

General Manager. 

» 

SCHEDULE 

Of Conductors and Brakemen with M. C. 

Railroad Co. 

This agreement made this 17th day of June, 1892. 

between the Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany and its trainmen. 


men of experience from any other road, having 
evidence that they have worked one year and left 
the other road in good standing, shall receive full 
pay six months from the date they are hired; oth- 
er brakemen to serve one year as apprentice 


brakemen. 

Canada Division, Main Line 2 900 miles 

East Division, Main Line 2,698 miles 

Middle and Air Line 3,000 miles 

West and Joliet Division 2,500 miles 

Saginaw Division 2,400 miles 

Mackinaw Division 2,100 miles 

Grand Rapids Division 2,200 miles 

Toledo Division 2,100 miles 

Bay City Division 2,698 miles^ 


Article 2. 

Should they be called upon to make more than 
the above mileage, they will be paid the same 
rate per mile as the rate per mile bears to the 
miles they are to make for a month's pay. Should 
they fail to make the stipulated mileage, but are 
on hand and ready for duty, they will receive for 
regular conductors $75.00; apprentice conductors 
$70.00; regular brakemen $50.00; apprentice 
brakemen $45.00. This does not apply to extra men- 
waiting for employment. It is understood that men 
will be allowed to make as much excess mileage 
as they can consistent with safety. Should it be 
deemed necessary to reduce the force at any time 
during the month, the men dropped will receive 
the same proportion of monthly wages as the 
number of miles they have to rjuo bears to the 
total mileage for a month. 

As no apprentice system has been in force in 
Canada, the company agree that any brakemen 
now employed by this company in Canada, if 
promoted in the futrus to conductor, shall take 
rank at time of his promotion as full conductor 
and receive full conductor’s pay from the date he 
is promoted. 

Article 3. 

Mackinaw Division trainmen working on 
branches loading logs shall be allowed milegae at 
the rate of 7 and x / 2 miles per bou^ over 30 min- 
utes to be counted one hour; less than 30 min- 
utes not to be counted. 


Article i. 

Commencing upon date of signature by both 
parties interested in this agreement, through 
freight conductors and brakemen will run the 
number of miles specified below for a month’s 
work, for which regular conduct ors will receive 
$75.00 and brakemen $50.00 per month; appren- 
tice conductors $70.00 and apprentice brakemen 
$45.00 per month. Apprentice conductors to re- 
ceive full payment beginning one year from the 
date they are promoted, apprentice brakemen, if 


Article 4. 

Upon way freight runs where there are only 
two crews, the conductors will be paid $90.00 
and the brakemen $62.50 per month. Where 
there are three crews, conductors $85.00; brake- 
men $60.00 per month. Conductors running way 
freight on St. Clair Division $85 00; brakemen 
$60,00 per month. On Pinconning Division con- 
ductor $75 00; brakeman $50 00 per month. 

Following divisions to have three crews upon 
way freight trains. 
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Middle and Air Line, Saginaw, West Division, 
southend of Mackinaw Division, Canada West 
Division, and Grand Rapids Division, Bay City 
Division, East end of main line when considered 
by division superintendent necessary, North end 
of Mackinaw Division, same to be taken off when 
business warrants. 

The following to have three brakemen: 

Middle and Air Line, West end Canada and 
Joliet division, and Bay City West divisions and 
mainline, from May ist to Nov. ist to be taken 
off by division superintendent if not needed. 
Saginaw Division, train No. 83, third brakeman 
from the point where No. 72 meets 83. Saginaw Di- 
vision No. 84, third brakeman when business de- 
mands it. South end of Mackinaw Division to be 
taken off if found by the division Superintendent 
that falling off in business warrants it. 

When way freight trains are sent in upon the 
branches on Mackinaw Division to do work, they 
shall be paid mileage extra for their work, it be- 
ing understood that the term "Branches”are such 
tracks as extend more than a mile from the main 
track upon which running orders must be ob- 
tained . 

Article 5. 

Conductors on construction or road trains will 
receive $90 00 and brakemen $60.00 per month, 
and extra time when called upon to work Sundays; 
the road department to furnish men to handle ca- 
ble when cable is used, if trainmen have to pro- 
tect their train by flagging; that twelve hours 
shall constitute one day's work for all crews regu- 
larly employed in road train work for twenty six 
consecutive days. All over twelve hours for 
.such crews to be paid for at same rate, time to be 
•computed from time train is called to leave; that 
snow plows and dangers shall be paid for the 
number of miles run, unless the number of miles 
run each day is less than a through crew should 
have made upon the division where their train is 
working, for a day's pay, If less than this 
amount, the men will be paid one day’s pay. 
This provision is made to cover work in yards 
and short run9» When side tracks are plowed or 
/flanged the number of miles cf side track shall be 
added to the number of miles on main track in 
-computing the number of miles that a plow or 
danger is run. Wrecking trains shall receive 
mileage to and from the wreck, and one day for 
every twelve hours employed at the wreck, unless 
thewhcle time is less than twelve hours, when 
they shall receive one day. Way freight and 
work trains will be paid the basis of working days 
in a month; when called upon to work Sundays, 
they shall be paid extra up m the same basis. 

Article 6. 

Crews not assigned to regular runs shall be run 


first in and first out. All freight and mixed trains 
when detained more than one hour at rtarting 
terminal, and when detained more than thirty 
minutes at the terminal at the end of their 
runs, or end of their day's work, shall be paid 
overtime, computed as follows: Less than thirty 
minutes not to be counted, over thirty minutes 
one hour, one hour and thirty minutes, two 
hours, etc., it being understood that where any 
train lays up at night, in accordance with time 
card, or by orders at any station, and is scheduled 
or ordered to leave at a certain hour in the morn- 
ing, such station shall be considered the terminal, 
and same as division point, and overtime allowed 
accordingly. 

Pay for switching done by turn around trains 
upon Saginaw, Mackinaw and Bay City Divisions 
to be allowed at the discression of the division 
superintendents. 

Its is understood that the departure and the ar- 
rival of any train when figuring overtime, shall 
be taken from the actual departure or arrival at 
any yard's limits as now established by time card 
now in force; at Jackson Junction yard limits for 
Air Line will be Fort Wayne target; for main 
line, west Jackson street bridge Main line west 
bound trains, if not stopped between Jackson 
Junction and Jackson or at Jackson, shall not 
consider the time used from Jackson Junction to 
Jackson yard limits as detention time. 

If a through crew is sent out upon a regular 
way freight run in place of a way freight crew, 
they shall receive the pay of way freight crews. 
Where a crew is employed continuously upon a 
train that does way freight work, and is not 
scheduled upon the card as a way freight train, 
but picks up, leaves and switches cars at stations, 
or side tracks between station, they shall receive 
way freight crews pay, but where a through crew 
in its turn, occasionally takes a run not so sched- 
uled, that does local work, and balance of the 
time they are employed in through service, they 
shall receive mileage only for the switching run. 

Article 7. 

When freight conductors and brakemen 
are held at terminals, or sent to any point to run 
specials, or taken off their car to run passenger 
trains, they shall receive same rate of pay as pas- 
senger conductors, provided however, if the 
amount is less than they would have earned had 
they not been taken off their own car, then they 
shall receive the amount their way car earned, 

Article 8. 

As to all freight runs not otherwise provided 
for, when a crew is called for a trip of fifty miles 
or less, one half day's pay shall be allowed. If 
less than six hours is used, the crew stands first 
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out, if oyer six hours is used, one day’s pay shall 
be allowed and crews stand last out.. 

Article 9. 

In case of suspension or dismissal, the parties 
shall be notified within ten days of the date of 
occurrence by the division superintendent as to 
his dismissal or the length of time of his suspen- 
sion. 

Article 10. 

When it becomes necessary to take conductors 
and brakemen from duty to investigate any acci- 
dents or for any other purpose, the investigation 
shall take place within ten days, and in case they 
are found to be entirely blamelesss they shall be 
allowed the lost time on account of such investi- 
tion at their regular daily pay. 

If any trainman thinks he has been unjustly 
dealt with, he may file his objection in writing, 
and he will be given a fair and impartial hearing; 
and if proven entirely innocent, he shall be rein- 
stated in his former position and paid for time so 
lost. 4 

When trainmen are called and trains* aban- 
doned. and for any reason other than their own 
acts, trainmen do not go out within four hours of 
time called, they shall receive one half day’s pay. 

Article 10. 

The right to regular runs and promotions will 
be governed by merit, ability and seniority. 
Everytning being equal, the men longest in con- 
tinual service will have preference. 

Article 12. 

Crews that have been on duty sixteen consecu- 
tive hours shall be entitled to eight hours rest 
before going out again, except in case of wash- 
outs, wrecks or other similar emergencies. If 
any crews at any time become tired upon the 
road, or upon their application and statement of 
above facts, will allow them to put their train up- 
on a side track and remain there * until they are 
rested, or other provision has been made for tak- 
ing care ot their ttain. 

Article 13. 

Brakemen to receive ten cents per ton for 
shoveling coal, the same to be determined by 
engineer's tickets. 

Article 14. 

Brakemen when sent out upon trial trips for 
promotion to conductors, to receive one half con- 
ductor's pay while upon trial trips. 

Article 15. 

The pay of passenger trainmen to remain the 
same as at present. 

Article 16. 

Two regular crews shall run trains 95 and 96. 
Five regular crews on trains 203, 207, 202 and 
206. 


Saginaw Division two crews on trains 75, 76, 
77 and 78, Mackinaw Division trains 87 and 88 
to be run with one crew and receive standard 
amount paid for over 4,500 miles upon the 
branches. 

Article 18. 

Two brakemen to be run upon trains 101 and 
108 regularly. 

Article 19. 

Crews to receive full mileage for deadheading 
upon freight trains and half mileage for deadhead- 
ing upon passenger trains, 

Article 20. 

Conductors on North Midland Division 
shall receive $75 00 per month and baggagemen 
$50.00 per month. 

Article 21. 

When possible, time and detention sheets, 
when time is not allowed upon same, shall be re- 
turned to the conductor within five days. 

Article 22. 

The pay of transfer conductors running be- 
tween Montrose and Suspension Bridge shall be 
$75.00 per month. Any trip to and from Union 
Stock Yards by west division crews to be figured 
at fifty miles for a trip. 

Article 23. 

The basis of mileage in clause I, is subject t <y 
revision if shown that improvements in double 
track or other facilities enable men to make ex- 
cessive wages 'as compared with other men on 
other divisions working an equal number of 
hours. 

The mileage on Saginaw division to be further 
reduced if, after a reasonable trial, the mileage is 
found to be too high to enable men on that di- 
vision to earn a fair month’s wages as compared 
with other divisions. 

Article 24. 

One fourth day will be allowed for freight 
crews running between Victoria and Black Rock 
and one half day from Victoria or Exchange 
Street Buffalo. 

Article 25. 

Mackinaw division crews not to be restricted 
to terminals when laying up for rest. 

Article 26. 

Any brakeman selected by division superinten- 
dent for promotion to conductor shall be exam- 
ined by the division superintendent chief train 
dispatcher and train master, or their delegates, 
afteif such examinations as to rules etc., if he 
passes satisfactorily, he shall make one round* 
trip upon his division, with each of three conduc- 
tors, such conductor will make a written report 
as to his competency to the train master to be* 
kept on file. If reported by the three conductors 
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as competent, he may then be considered as a 
brakemen who can be called upon at any time to 
run a tram. If two of the conductors report fav- 
orably, and one adversely, the division superin- 
tendent shall carefully examine into the reasons 
of the latter, and if satisfied that there is not suf- 
•ficient grounds for his rejection he may pass the 
brakeman for service as conductor. 

No part of the above agreement shall be abro- 
gated by either party without notice, and then 
only after consultation between the two parties 
interested. 

Correction to Article 26. — It is understood in 
computing delays as starting point of any run, 
overtime to be figured from time train is marked, 
called for or scheduled. 

Correction of Article 15. —The pay for passen- 
ger crews running on branches except South Hav- 
en and Battle .Creek Divisions shall be for all 
crews making 4,000 miles or over, conductors 
$90.00 per month, baggagemen $55.00 and brake- 
men $50.00 per month. 

For those making less than 4,000 the present 
rate of pay to remain in force. Any run upon 
the main line, not otherwise provided for, making 
equal mileage, shall come under the same rule 

Any man performing the duties of baggageman 
and brakeman to receive $60 00 per month. 

Until further advised through main line passen- 
ger conductors will be paid at the rate of $110.00 
per month; through main line baggagemen at the 
rate of $60 00 per month; through main line 
brakemen $50 00 per month. 

Conductor running trains 141,142, 143 and 
144 on the Joliet Division will be paid at the rate 
of $90.00 per month and the brakeman $50.00 
per month. 

Conductor running trains 21 and 22 on the 
Middle Division will be paid at the rate of $90.00 
per month, baggageman $60.00 and brakeman 
$50.00. 

Conductor running trains 75, 76, 77 and 78 on 
the Saginaw Division will be paid at the rate 
of $90.00 per month and baggageman $55 00. 

Regular passenger conductors running extra 
trips other than their regular run shall receive 
extra pay at the same rate as in force on the di- 
vision where the work is done. Example: 

C Regular passenger conductor runs trip to Jack- 
son and return on his lay-over day and receives 
the same rate of pay as the conductor who runs 
,the Jackson Accommodation. 

Extra passenger brakemen will be paid the 


same rate as would be paid regular passenger 
men for the same work. 

John Cole, Robt. Miller, 

Chairman, Gen’l Sup’t. 

Committee. 


o. r. c. 


b. of r. t. 


J. H. Cole, Chairman. 

Cal. Campbell, Vice-Chair. 
A. Swidensky, Sec,y. 

J. E. Oldfbild, Committee. 
S. Sinclair, “ 

E. Pinney, 

W. J. Gurvine, " 

M. J. Lorden, " 

Geo. Clarke. “ 


J. W. Hayhoe. 

C. Kennedy. 

R. E. Dibble. 

D. Sbcord. 

J. A. Kenedy. 

J. P. Rorick. 

W. G. KnowLES. 
J. Mahan. 


If called for trip Victoria to Montrose or Mon- 
trose to Victoria, and do not get out on a train 
within three hours half day will be allowed, if got 
out within the three hours only mileage will be 
given. Agreed between 

O. p. Jordan, M. J. Lorden. 

Div. Supt. M. C. W. J. Gurvine. 

St. Thomas, Ont. C. Kenedy 

W. G. Knowles. 


Freight conductors while learning the passen- 
ger service will be paid $83.33 P er month, same 
as branches pay. 

By order of R. H. L'Hommedieu, letter of 
June 28th, 1892. 


Col. W. P. Rend, the millionaire coal operator 
of Chicago, testified before the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee that he believed the operators, as 
well as the miners, would have been better off if 
the wages of the latter had been raised fifteen or 
twenty per cent. He also said : 

“Employers do not go among their men enough ; 
they do not get sufficiently in personal touch with 
them ; some of the recent strikes might possibly 
have been avoided if employers had pursued this 
policy. I would rather deal with organized labor 
than unorganized, provided the leaders are fair 
men.” 

Senator Gallinger — “Is it your opinion that if 
manufacturers would adopt the policy you refer 
to, beneficial results would ensue?" 

“It most certainly is." 

“Have you ever employed detectives?" 

“No." 

' 'What do you think of the policy of putting de- 
tectives among workingmen to discover their feel- 
ings and movements?" 

“I don t believe it can be productive of much 
good ; for, as a rule, a detective will feel it his 
duty to give damaging and often fictitious reports. 
Moreover, I believe an employer can fand out 
the sentiment of his men if he will allow and fos- 
ter mutual confidence." 
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EDITBD BY MRS. N. D. N. 


• Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Department to WBC VT W T 

* MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Sisters'. 

Well, if ever an editor's heart was made glad, 
mine has been made glad in the past few weeks 
by the unusual number of interesting and suitable 
letters received. Although not a member of the 
Auxiliary (I am ashamed to make the confession), 
yet I enter heartily into the spirit of those who 
haye the privilege. Of course I am the wife of a 
conductor, but it has not looked favorable for the 
organization of an Auxiliary in our place. Al- 
though I have fond hopes that the zeal shown 
forth in some of the following letters will so en- 
thuse our conductors' wives in Marion that we 
may have the pleasure of feeling ourselves more 
closely united with the Sisters in other places ; 
and last, but not least, in closer relationship with 
our husbands and their interest, if possible, soon, 
and I think it could not do otherwise than this. 
The more I see of the successes and failures of 
married life the more strongly am I convinced of 
the necessity of a close relation of all concerning 
both husband and wife. — Ed. 


Toledo, Ohio, Jan. io, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

With the new year comes the desire that this be 
the best year of our lives. To those interested I 
ask, what is this year to do for otfr cause? What 
is it to do for us, individual!) ? Will we learn 
the lessons of greater patience, deeper love for 
those with whom we have to do? 

Improvements have been made everywhere. 
We are not surprised at any accomplishment 
whatever, and certainly if the right force is 
brought to bear upon what we have undertaken, 
we have nothing to fear. I fully realize that only 
by a close application and careful consideration 
can any degree of success be attained. Since the 
inception of the Ladies' Department to the Order 
of Railway Conductors the prospects for success 


have never been so bright as at present. The 
eight deputy grand presidents, with the members 
of the different divisions, who are hard at work, 
are sowing the seed which eventually will bring to 
this organization the richest harvest ever gath- 
ered. If it were possible to impress upon the 
minds of all that in this work we not only need 
the assistance of each division, but the demand is 
a personal one, calling into requisition every mem- 
ber belonging to this organization. When we see 
what a few can accomplish, we can easily deter- 
mine what the result would be if all conductors’ 
wives were with us. My extended acquaintance 
with the Sisters engaged in the noble work ena- 
bles me to say that the earnest, honest, persistency 
I find wherever I go must finally result in success 
for our cause. 

Since June we have secured six new divisions, 
No. 2i, Oneonta, N. Y. ; No. 22; Butler, Ind. ; 
No. 23, Denver, Colo.; No. 24, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; No. 25, Chicago Junction, O. ; No. 26, 
Collenwood, O. We also have charter lists for 
four more divisions. The divisions I have visited 
are as follows : Andrews Division No. 4, Elkhart, 
Ind., on July 8th ; Autumn Leaf Division, No. 
12, Bellevue, O., August 8th ; St. Louis Division, 
No. 11, St. Louis, Mo., August 24th; De Soto 
Division, No. 13, De Soto, Mo., August 25th ; 
Easter Lily Division, No. 10, Frankfort, Ind., 
Sept. 29th ; Erie Division, No. 16, Huntington, 
Ind., Jan. 4th ; Leap Year Division, No. 18, An- 
drews, Ind., Jan. 5. In all these divisions I find 
the same kind, sisterly desire to improve, and a 
determination to raise this Order to a higher level 
than ever. 

The Ladies’ Department in The Conductor 
has been much improved, and surely the editor is 
a success. I trust the time will come when the 
editor will be so well supplied with good articles 
from our Sisters, and others interested in us, that 
selected articles will be crowded out. I am sure 
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this would be ttys case ii the corresponding secre- 
taries did their duties. 

Banner Division will soon begin making arrange- 
ments for entertaining the Grand Division. We 
are going to establish headquarters for all con- 
ductors' wives, and furnish a committee who will 
take pleasure in doing everything possible to make 
the wives of tlie members of the O. R. C. wel- 
come. This is the year husband and wife can 
come together and both be interested and enter- 
tained We hope to prove to all that we made no 
mistake when we decided to meet at the same time 
and place of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

I am, respectfully, 

Mrs. J H. Moork, Grand Pres, 


Cleveland, O., Jan. 9, 1693. 
Editor Ladies' Department. 

Owing to a feeling that there are more com- 
petent correspondents in the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to the Order of Railway Conductors who should 
be heard from, I have hitherto kept silence. But 
my convictions are so strong that more should be 
said in the interests of the auxiliary in the ladies’ 
department of The Conductor, that I have de- 
cided to add ray mite, hoping others more gifted 
may be incited to take up the pen and urge the 
thousands who are yet without the knowledge of 
the privileges and benefits derived from clasping 
hands in true friendship in our beloved order — 
to reach out and receive the warm hand clasp ten- 
dered by the auxiliary to all who wish to become 
members. 

While I am not the correspondent of Bethle- 
hem Division No. 1, a few points concerning us 
may be of interest; our correspondent being dan- 
gerously ill and unable to write, has requested me 
to do so. 

In all the twenty years of theexistence of Cleve- 
land Division No. 14,0. R. C., first as Conductors’ 
Brotherhood, afterwards as Order of Railway 
Conductors, there never has been an intimate ac- 
quaintance between the families of their mem- 
bers until within the last year. The Ladies 
Auxiliary was organized last March, and since 
that time we seem as one family. Harmony pre- 
vails to the fullest extent; and we are proving to 
the Order that what interests them interests us. 
A series of dime socials have been inaugurated, 
and while we enjoy to the fullest extent the 
sociability afforded, we do not forget that oppor- 
tunities to charitably use the money will surely 
arise. Our socials are held at the homes of 
members of the auxiliary, and it is indeed refresh- 
ing to see the animated, cheerful faces from time 
to time. Husbands, wives and children — whole 
families attend these gatherings, and friendships 


are being formed which we trust may be lasting 
and productive of great good. 

I would urge the wives of all members of the 
Order in the respective divisions to make a start 
towards organizing the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Tffe 
benefits are many, and while to those outsid : the 
charmed circle the benefits may not be so appar- 
ent, to those inside, the love and enjoyment 
mingled with earnest work for our husbands' in- 
terests, ^brings its own reward. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary is yet in its infancy, but in time we 
hope to be recognized as a power in the land, a 
"power behind the throne,” perhaps, but never- 
theless a power, and as we use this power so our 
influence will be telt for good or evil. Our terri- 
tory, perhaps, is limited, being confined to the O. 
R. C. for members, but where no other organi- 
zation will have the opportunity of exerting their 
influence we are privileged. 

I have been deeply interested in the white 
button movement of Hon. L. S. Coffin, and right 
here I feel sure the Ladies' Auxiliary have a wide 
field of labor and a grand opportunity to show 
their colors. Anything which so closely affects 
our homes and happiness as intemperance, should 
never be neglected by any organization. It is easy 
for a lady to be temperate, as ordinarily she does 
not have the temptations to contend with that 
men are subjected to, and how much less influ- 
ence a wife has over her husband who will socially 
drain the glass with him. Does not her influence 
assist the cause of intemperance? The whispered 
"be good,” of the temperate, loving wife as she 
bids her husband good bye, carries its weight of 
influence and helps to make resistance easy. 
Ladies of our beloved Order, think deeply on this, 

I beseech you. Instead of stepping down to keep 
your husbands company in this, stretch forth your 
hands and win them to a higher standard by your 
cheerful example, and let it be said of our auxilia- 
ries that we are temperance women and women 
of principle. 

Mrs. C. P. Hodges. 


Editor Ladies' Department : 

It is with pleasure that I announce as corre- 
spondent for our division, the election of the fol- 
lowing ladies as officers of Galesburg Division 
No. 15: Mrs. O. N Marshall, president; Mrs. H. 
C. Weidenhamer, vice president; Mrs. C. A. 
Smith, Sec. and Treas. ; Mrs. C. A McKee, Sr. 
S;. Mrs W. N. Young, Jr. S.; Mrs. Switzer, 
guard. Executive Committee — Mrs. J. N. Saffer, 
chairman; Mrs. H. A. Hall, Mrs. John Zoll. 
Delegate — Mrs. J. N. Saffer; alternate— Mrs. W. 
N. Young. Correspondent — Mrs. O. N. Marshall. 

The outlook for Division 15 is very promising, 
but we are growing in numbers steadily, and the 
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majority enter with zest into anything that will 
promote a healthy interest in the organization. 
Not only in the Auxiliary, but in the O. R. C. 
as well. The Order of Railway Conductors 
being anxious to pay off their debt, incurred by 
furnishing their hall, decided to have a fair. 
They asked all conductors’ wives to assist. We 
combined otir forces and the result was — success 
— cleared them of debt and a handsome surplus 
in their treasury. We had a booth for fancy ar- 
ticles, presided over b*y Mesdames Saffer, McKee, 
Switzer and Waggoner.a candy stand by Mesdames 
Palmer, Smith and Zoll; “Rebekah’s Well,” by 
Miss Lucy Shannon; fish pond, by Mrs. R. 
Swain, Misses Swain and McKee. Last, but one 
of the most essential attractions, was the supper 
room, in charge of Mrs. S. N. Henderson, who 
served excellent English plum pudding; Mrs. J. 
L. Bronson and Mrs. E. Shannon attended to the 
rest of the refreshments. There was also on ex- 
hibition a relic of the revolutionary war, an old 
cannon wheel descended through the Wilbur 
family to Mrs. D. N. Hecker, our past president. 
The “boys” are elated, and cannot find words 
enough to express their gratitude to all who so 
kindly helped them to begin a new year out of 
debt. I feel satisfied that by coming together as 
we did, will bring us new members, and strengthen 
our relations to one another. There is a fear a 
great many have, they know not of what, they 
think by joining an organization that their free- 
dom is checked in some way, but as one ot our 
latest members remarked, “If every one lived up 
to their obligation, there would be no trouble in 
the world.” How true her words are. 

With the united efforts of Division No. 15 we 
will be first in charity, friendship, and all that 
pertains to bring us under the guidance of “Him 
that doeth all things well.” 

Mrs. O. N. Marshall, 

Galesburg, 111 ., Jan. 9, 1893. 


Creston, Iowa, Dec. 4, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

As it has been some time since Loyalty Division 
No. 2 has been heard from through the columns 
of The Conductor, you may think that we are 
no more, but not so, we are still here and going 
to stay, with the anticipation of adding a few 
more members to our list before many months. 
Last January we were in a critical condition, and 
had for some time hung together with great diffi- 
culty. It seemed as though we were about to 
lose our grip and fall overboard; but, at the last 
minute were rescued by our noble past grand 
president, who braved the severity of midwinter, 
left home and friends, to come out here and as- 
sist us in our time of trouble. (A friend 
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in need is a friend in deed). Sister Ragon succeeded 
in bringing us together, and after addressing 
Division No. 2, with an eloquent little speech, 
which put new light and hope into our hearts, 
we elected officers, turned over a new leaf, and 
began a struggle for the better. We got along 
somewhat slowly the first half of the year, but 
have finally arrived at the last month without 
any further trouble or disappointments. 

On Thanksgiving eve, the O. R. C., B. of L. 
F. and B. of R. T , gave a jjint ball and kindly 
offered the ladies of No. 2 the opportunity of 
serving the supper. Though we were only five 
to do the work, we accepted the offer, and spread 
a repast such as the Auxiliary Ladies always serve. 
All seemed to relish the choice viands, as the 
dishes were often replenished. We must not for- 
get to mention how ably we were assisted by 
Brothers Cartwright, Hartsuck and Loughridge, 
which we kindly appreciate, though it was entirely 
out of their line of business; they managed to 
make themselves very useful in the kitchen. 
After feeding over one hundred people, we had 
a neat little sum to put in the treasury. So we 
will not begin our new year empty handed As 
this is my first attempt through The Conductor, 
I will make it brief. 

Wishing you all a happy new year, I am 
Yours in P. F.. 

Mrs. Loughridge, Sec. No. 2. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8. 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

As Division No. 5, L. A. to O. R. C., has not 
taken up any of your valuable space for some 
time, I should like to say that such a society ex- 
ists, and that we are here to stay, and also the 
interest in our division increases, as each one is 
willing to do all in her power for the best interest 
of the division. Financially, we are above board, 
socially, we are a success. We held our annual 
election of officers the first meeting day in Decem- 
ber, which resulted as follows: President. Mrs. 
B. F. Wiltse; Vice President, Mrs. G. Brown; 
Sec. and Treas.. Mrs. C. L. Springer; Senior 
Sister, Mrs. Wm. Bingham; Junior Sister, Mrs. 
L. Bender; Guard, Mrs. Wm. Maxwell; Delegate, 
Mrs. A McCauley, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. G. Brown; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. B. F. Wiltse. 

And as the new year has just come in we have 
started in more determined than ever to place 
Division 5 in the front rank, and as we welcome 
the new year, let us take a retrospect of the past, 
as there are many things memory will want to 
dwell upon. If our thoughts were in keeping 
with life’s brightest uses, it would fill our lives 
with a deeper and better meaning, if at the end 
of each year we would lay up in the archives of the 
past volume, a record of our thoughts and actions, 
in which no erasures can be made, and as the old 
year goes out, pause and reflect for one moment, 
looking back over the past, recall to mind, if by 
living it over, you could better it, and if so, you 
profit by the experience of the past and live a 
more useful life the coming year. 

Wishing all readers of the journal a happy new 
year. Mrs. B. F. Wiltse, 

Division No. 5, L. A. to O. R. C., 
Philadelphia. 
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Bro. Dodson, secretary of Divison 83, wishes 
correction made in his report for election of 
office s heretofore published. Bro. J. T. Collins 
was elected Senior Conductor and Bro. M. Lan- 
nahan, Junior Conductor. Bro. H. McKinney has 
resigned as cipher correspondent and Bro. J. G. 
Harrison, No. 1342 Twelfth street, has been elect- 
ed in his place. 

* * 

* 

The secretary of Division 247 would like to 
hear from J. T. Carroll, J. H. Howard and Geo. 
E. Buck. 

* # 

# 

Thos. K.Warburst, No. 2 Roberts Court, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, would like information of his 
brother, R. K. Warhursi. He is supposed to be 
a railway conductor but is not a member of the 
Order. 

V 

On January 18th, some brother writing at the 
Sherman House in Aberdeen, S. D., enclosed 
$r.oo for subscription for The Railway Conduc- 
tor, requesting it sent to Mitchell, S. D., but did 
not sign his name to his communication. We are 
unable to forward The Conductor, as we do not 
know who sent the dollar. 

# * 

Circular No. 17 of the Atlantic & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. says: “Mr. C. R. Perry, with head- 
quarters at Williams, Ariz., is hereby appointed 
train master of Arizona the Division, vice T. M. 
Daly. His jurisdiction will extend from East switch 
at Winslow to the East switch at Peach Springs. 
Appointment effective as of January 3rd, 1893. 

Approved: John Denair, 

T. R. Gabel, Sup’t. Transportation; 

Gen'l Superintendent." 

Bro. Perry is secretary and treasurer of Di- 
vision 83, and it gives us pleasure to note his pro- 
motion. 

v 

We are in receipt of invitations and compli- 
mentary tickets to the annual balls of Divisions 


95, 282, 46, 300 and 41. The brothers will please 
accept our thanks for the same. 

*** 

Bro. Kennedy, of Pasadena. Cal., invites us to 
call and refresh ourselves with a cup of beef tea 
at his store during the week commencing Febru- 
ary 3rd. 

# # 

# 

The Q. & C. Co. of Chicago, dealers in railway 
specialties, advise us that they have now acquired 
a device which has beeu known on the market 
for the past year as the “Standard Cattle 
Guard." As a new device it has had remarka- 
ble success and the approval of all the railroads 
where they have been used. In addition to this, 
they are about bringing out a new cattle gurrd 
which will be called the "Q. & C." and will be a 
considerable improvement. 

* * 

* 

Our readers will notice in this number many 
new advertisers which our agent has secured and 
which we think worthy of patronage. We want 
to urge upon our readers that if they find any- 
thing in our advertising pages that they desire, or 
would like to know about, do not hesitate to 
write the advertiser, and be sure in that event to 
mention the Railway Conductor. All these ad- 
vertisements have been carefully investigated and 
we believe they are responsible; if not, we want to 
know it and will thank any applicant to report 
anything resulting contrary to what is adver- 
tised. 

* * 

# 

A large, handsome map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is 
issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will bJ 
mailed to any address on receipt of fifteen cents 
in postage by P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 111 . 

*** 

You can obtain a pack of best quality playing 
cards by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. S. 
Eustis. Gen’l Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
Chicago, 111 . 
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Died, January 7th, 1833. — Mary E. Ingalls, be- 
loved wife of Frank M. Ingalls, M. D., editor 
of the “Brotherhood Home Journal,” aged 41 
years, 4 months and 15 days. Mrs. Ingalls 
was born in Norway, Maine, where she lived 
during her childhood. From thence she re- 
moved to Springfield, Mass., and has lived in 
Chicago during the last fourteen years. She 
was joined in holy wedlock to Dr. F. M. In- 
galls, her now deeply bereaved husband, Nov. 
3, 1887. They lived together in delightful and 
Christian fellowship until the time of her death. 
A father, two brothers, a sister and husband 
survive to mourn her loss. She lived an earnest, 
beautiful, philanthropic life. She illustrated 
what we call applied Christianity, not mere 
Christian theory, not simple Christian 
doctrine, but applied Christian doctrine, 
and Christian theory, practical religion, 
and every day religion, the gospel of 
good Samaritanism. She, together with 
her husband, were the real founders of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes' Home. 
She ministered to the first inmate at her own 
house for nearly a year, and she has ever 
since had the kindest interest in this noble be- 
nevolence. Just before her last illness she as- 
sisted with her own hands in arranging the 
new headquarters, the new home on Park 
avenue. She died with the welfare of the un- 
fortunate and disabled workman on her heart. 
They have been bereaved in the loss of one of 
their most loyal and devoted, and I might al- 
most say, angelic friends. That others might be 
raised to carry forward the work which she, 
according to the decree of an inscrutable 
providence was compelled to lay down, was 
one of her last and most earnest desired. She 
was deeply interested also in the work of tem- 
perance reform. She greatly sympathized with 
the poor men who struggle heroically against 
the accursed thirst for strong drink. While 
her husband administered medical relief, she 
was always present with the oil of gladness, 
the balm of Gilead, the milk of human kind- 
ness, the light of hope to cheer their hearts. 
Her life illustrated the truth that 

•‘Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, 

Feelings lie buried that Christ can restore. 
Touched by a loving hand, wakened by kind- 
ness, 

Chords that were broken, vibrate once more." 


She was perfectly conscious to the last. And 
just before her generous, pure and noble spirit 
returned to the God who gave it, she sang a 
hymn of hope. “God be with you till we meet 
again.” “Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, for they rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 

£ licit*. 

Died Dec. 31st, 1892, at his residence Seymour, 
Ind , ol lung and stomach trouble, J. B. Lucas 
aged 36 years. The above will be read with 
profound feelings of regret and sympathy by 
the many friends of Mr. Lucas throughout the 
country, for he was well and favorably known 
to all old time railroad men in this vicinity, 
having spent the lust eighteen years of his 
life in active service as a brakeman and con- 
ductor on various roads, including the L & N, 
E & T H, and E & R. At the time of his death 
he was employed on the latter road, as a pas- 
senger conductor, to which position he had 
been assigned some two years ago, coming 
from the main line (E. & T. H.) where he had 
been employed in the same capacity for some 
months. J. B. Lucas was born at Sullivan, 
Sullivan county, Ind., in the year 1857. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the service of the 
E. &. T. H. as a brakeman. For the past fif- 
teen years he has been employed as conductor 
on the above roads, which fact of itself shows 
that he certainly merited the confidence his 
employers placed in him. Mr. Lucas leaves a 
wife and three children of the tender ages of 
but twelve, eleven and nine, one son and two 
daughters, at just the ago when they need a 
a father s care to guide their youthful foot- 
steps, and at just the time when the father had 
begun to build up fond hopes for their future. 
Perhaps this is the greatest anguish a devoted 
father can endure — that of leaving his wife 
and little ones behind. Mr. Lucas was a man 
to whom his family were his all, to whom he 
gave his first thought, and to whom he was 
bound by the most sacred ties. Next came 
the different fraternities of which he was a 
member— the K. of P’s. and the O. R. C.— and 
in each he was noted as one who was al- 
ways ready to do his duty, and his hand was 
ever open to the needy. He was a member of 
both the above at Evansville, Ind , and the lat- 
ter, Division 315, at their meeting following 
his death, passed very touching and appropri- 
ate resolutions of sympathy and respect, a copy 
of which was sent to his family at Seymour, 
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Ind. For many months he had been a patient 
sufferer, and yet when the clouds seemed 
darkest, he was hopeful that he might fully 
recover, but the seeds of that fatal lung trou- 
ble had been sown in his systt m, and as he 
grew weaker he realized that he was hoping 
against hope, and he became resigned to his 
fate. Shortly before his death he united with 
the M. E. church, and the same true charac- 
teristics that had made him a brave railroad 
man made him brave at the approach of 
death. Husband and father-like, his chief 
concern was regarding the dear ones from 
whom he was about m depart, but after all 


They who go 

Feel not the pain of parting, it is they 
Who stay behind that suffer. 

The remains of Mr. Lucas were taken to Sul- 
livan, Ind., Jan. ist, via. the O. & M. and E. & 
T. H. railways. Mr. Corbett, superintendent 
of the E. & T. H., for whom the deceased had 
formerly worked, kindly holding his connect- 
ing train atVincennes 35 minutes for the funeral 
party. The interment took place on second day 
following and was in chaige of the K. of P’s. 
of that place. Among those present were no- 
ticed, Mr. W. M. Corbett, superintendent; W. 
L. Farmer. Wm. Swaine, Wm. Drummond, 
H. Ogden, Chas Stice, all conductors, and 
Geo. Haynes of Evansville, a particular friend 
of the deceased. The floral tributes were pro- 
fuse and very appropriate, consisting of a bro- 
ken wheel, a pillow of beautiful flowers, etc., 
presented by his brother conductors. As par- 
tial evidence of the high standing of the de- 
ceased it might be said that Mr. Corbett kind- 
ly bore all of the expense of the funeral outfit 
in Seymour, and has recently assured his fam- 
ily that he will do anything in his power to as- 
sist them. The remains were accompanied as an 
escort from Seymour by Mr. Jesse Buckles, both 
a Knight and a member of Seymour Division 
301 O. R. C. A particularly generous act on 
part of Jas. Baker, an E. & T. H. passenger 
conductor, deserves mention, and fairly repre- 
sents the kind of religion that touches the 


hearts of railroad men and that causes many a 
tear to be brushed away. For some time pre- 
vious to his sickness Mr. Lucas had been in- 
sured in “The Old Reliable Conductor’s In- 
surance.” A prolonged sickness of many 
months had made it necessary to drop this 
portion of his insurance which to him was a 
source of great anxiety, and he frequently 
spoke of it to his wife as death drew near. 
Shortly after his death she was notified by the 
secretary that as soon as the necessary papers 
could be filed, etc., that her claim of 82,000.00 
would be paid. And big hearted James Baker 
had kept his dues paid up, writing to the widow 
that the money he had paid out was a present 
to the fatherless children. This is the kind of 
practical religion that touches the tender spot 
of afflicted ones and causes them to hold dear 


the memory of such men as James Baker long 


after his death. During his residence in Sey- 
mour Mr Lucas made many warm friends, and 
especially among the railroad men, and while 
prostrated with that fatal disease, all that lov- 
ing hands could do was done for him. To Mr. 

C. C. F. Btnt, and Mr. A J. Frazer of the O. 

& M., special thanks are due, who kindly fur- 
nished free transportation to the entire party 
to Vincennes. At a regular meeting of Division 
No. 301, O. R. C., Jan. 23d, it was unanimously 
resolved to forward a* letter to fames Baker, 
in appreciation as brothers of his manly and 
generous act. A Friend. 

grtarr. 

At a meeting of Major Morris Division, No. 
41. the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted; 

Whereas, the Grand Chief Conductor of the 
universe has seen fit to remove by sudden 
death from our midst, Brother Jay Stnrr, re- 
moving a beloved husband and brother, there- 
by causing sorrow to their happy home, and 

Whereas, we bow in humble submission to 
the will of the Grand Chief Conductor of the 
universe in removing this loving husband and 
brother from the midst of wife, children and 
friends. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the heartfelt sympathy of 
Major Morris Divisi* n be extended to our 
brother’s family in their hour ®f sorrow and 
affliction. 

Resolved, That while words of sympathy 
cannot allay the sufferings of such deep sor- 
row placed upon our brother’s family, we can 
only point them to Him who dooth all things 
well. Be it further 

Re »olved, That as a token of respect to the 
bereaved wife and family, these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes and a copy be 
tendered his family and a copy be sent to the 
Conductor for publication. 

I . J. Dedrick, 

. F Costello, 

!. Burns. 

C. L. Young, 

Committee. 

Resolution of condolence by Toronto Di- 
vision, No. 17, to Brother J. H. Rogers and his 
beloved wife. 

It has pleased God in His all vise provi- 
dence to take f 10m our brother’s family their 
loving daughter. It is hard that the misty 
twiight of death should so soon blot out the 
golden glow of morning, that the happy 
home should be turned to one of sorrow, ana 
the dead blades of the grave grass should 
quiver over the feet that for years should have 
pressed the green verdure of summer, and that 
one so full of hope, kindness and devotion, 
should be stricken c own. 

God recalls His precious loan; 

God hath taken her away 
From iheir bosom to His own; 

Surely, what He wills is best. 

Resolved, that we tender htm and his esti- 
mable wife, our heartfelt sympathy in this their 
sad bereavement, and while earth has one 
angel less, heaven has one ai gel more. 

Signed in behalf of the Division. 

W. J. Gray. Sec’y and Treas 
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AN INVASION 

For nearly eight years prior to the summer of 
1892, I had not dropped a hook into water nor 
had I taken a gun out of its case to do more than 
look it over, and former successes with rod and 
gun were so far in the misty past, it seemed that 
I would never again have an opportunity to 
boast of my prowess. But Dorsey’s stories of 
Manitoba ducks and chickens and of North Shore 
trout so far aroused the dormant sporting blood, 
that a hastily improvised trip to that gem of the 
northwest, Spirit Lake, was arranged, and 
although the "Canuck” deserted us, Clark and 
wife, Clancy and wife, Latimer, Fitzgerald, and 
myself and wife, made the attempt, and as a re- 
sult of one day's fishing brought home 150 pounds 
of wall eyes and silver bass. This determined 
me to accept, if possible, Dorsey's invitation to 
"go fishin” in the Dominion. Accordingly, one 
bright evening toward the last of August, Clark 
and myself stowed ourselves away on a B., C. R, 
& N. train for St. Paul, where we were to meet 
Clancy. The day was spent in that thrivin g city 
in purchasing necessary and unnecessary addi- 
tions to our "outfit,” and among the former was 
a huge corduroy cap, which thereafter adorned 
the rotund person of the hero from "Shady Side.” 
A ride of twenty hours over the Northern Pacific 
brought us to the capital city of Monitoba, but 
before arriving there we formed the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who seemed, for some reason, to 
view ns with suspicion. This gentleman was In- 
spector Cooper, of "’er Majesty's Customs,” ^nd 
here the St. Paul purchases proved to be a gen- 


OF CANADA. 

uine cause for regret, for Inspector Cooper gent- 
ly but firmly insisted on relieving us of a portion. 

He first interviewed the brief gentleman from 
the banks of the Cuyahoga, but that suave indi- 
vidual had unloaded not only all his purchases 
except the cap. but his baggage as well, upon 
Clark, and retired to the smoking room, so that 
just what persuasion was necessary to prevent 
Cooper from confiscating the cap is unknown. 
We were somewhat abashed by the entrance of 
that gentlemanly officer, who marched in with 
all the dignity and importance that can be con- 
ferred by the possession of a petty official posi- 
tion and which would lead the observer to im- 
agine that the entire weight of the Dominion 
government rested upon his shoulders, and when 
it is considered that all this burden of official re- 
sponsibility did not depress a man of diminutive 
size, but on the contrary added so much to his 
erectness that he actually leaned backward, the 
reader can imagine the impression made on the 
two "innocents abroad” who were now about to 
fall into the hands of the philistines. Snaky 
eyes, carroty hair and a scanty sandy mustache, 
accompanied by an attempt at "dudish” apparel, 
and you have a photo of the man to whose tender 
mercies we resigned ourselves. A pair of wading 
boots, a St. Paul purchase, first attracted his at- 
tention, and it took fifteen minutes for Clark to 
explain why he should have them and to con- 
vince the official that there was no deep laid plot 
to defraud the Canadian revenue concealed about 
them. The boots were enough to deepen the sus- 
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picioo with which we were evidently regarded, on the seat in plain sight, we virtuously deter- 


and there was no item about Clark’s baggage 
which did not need an explanation, which was 
given in a dialogue that lasted about half an hour 
and ,which was carried on with pertinacity on the 
one side and ill-concealed impatience on the oth- 
er, Clark endeavoring to explain the evident mis- 
fit of Clancy’s underclothing by making oath to 
the fact that it was the property of a portly gen- 
tleman in the smoking room, while the official ex- 
hibited symptoms of a desire to require Clark to. 
try it on. The interview finally ended by a 
.declaration from Clark, with a few emphatic 
words by way of prelude, interlude and finale, 
that he had told all there was to tell about his be- 
longings, and if that was not satisfactory the of- 
ficial should take them away and let him alone. 
Turning to me, who so far had been a deeply in- 
terested observer, a "Hawkeye" camera caught 
his eye, and giving it a resounding kick he asked 
‘'What's that, a camera?" I admitted that it was. 
"What d ye ’ave it for; pleasure, I suppose?” was 
the next question. I told him no, that I "’ad” it 
for business, but at that moment a half dozen 
bottles, bearing a label with '‘a strange device” 
which were lying on the seat before me, attracted 
his attention, and pointing an official finger at 
them he queried, "’oo’s that?" I pleaded ignor- 
ance as to "who” or what it was, but told him 
that it was the property of a gentleman of brief 
stature and aldermanic proportions who was then 
in the smoking room and who had directed me to 
present a portion of it to the representative of the 
queen, if he was an affable, genial and court- 
eous gentleman, and that in my opinion he ful- 
filled the requirements so well that he should 
take it all. A smile of gratification began to re- 
lax the stern official features, but it had hardly 
commenced when his gaze again fell upon the of- 
fending camera, which the owner had placed on 
a seat to prevent any further official kicks, and as 
it chanced, with the business end toward the offi- 
cer and with the "push the button" machine 
staring him in the face, he concluded not to "do 
the rest," ani with a stern ■'•Sir!" turned upon his 
heel and left me. As events proved, my feeble at- 
tempt to establish friendly relations with the of- 
ficer was an ignominious failure. However, we 
congratulated ourselves upon the apparently for- 
tunate termination of an engagement which 
seemed to promise dire results to us. The con- 
gratulations were a little previous, as we had 
hardly composed ourselves for a resumption of 
the disturbed nap when we were disturbed by the 
falsetto voice and again confronted by our friend 
Cooper, with the query, "’Ave you got any guns 
or fishin* rods?" Inasmuch as three of each lay 


mined to "tell the truth." "Ye’ll ’ave to take 
them to the baggage car and put them in bond," 
was the order, to which Clark gently demurred by 
saying "we don’t have to do anything of the 
kind; if you want them there, take them your- 
self." "Ah; but ye’ll ’ave to come awfter the 
checks, ye know." But Clark was firm and would 
not Vcome awfter" the checks, which were de- 
livered to us later, but the guns and rods, all old 
with a single exception, were "in hoc," while 
new shooting coats, new boots, lines, ammunition 
and various other articles were strewed around 
in reckless profusion and all unmolested. Fare- 
well Cooper; may thy official life be long io the 
land of Manitoba, for surely never will be found 
another who will so fully support the authority 
and dignity of the Dominion government. * 

The smooth gentleman whb had escaped the 
trials and tribulations of the Canadian "protec- 
tive” tariff by unloading his possessions upon us, 
now returned to mourn the prospective loss of a 
gun that was "as the apple of his eye, " and to 
criticise and condemn the temporary custodians 
of his property for not being able to circumvent 
so energetic and determined an official as our 
friend Cooper. After a short consultation, how- 
ever, it was unanimously decided that Dorsey 
was at the bottom of it all and that we would 
find the property safely delivered to the hotel. 

On our arrival, we were warmly greeted by a 
number ot the boys who had assembled to wel- 
come the "foreigners," as well as by a number of 
other citizens, whose hearty welcome convinced 
us that their invitation to "take the town," if we 
wanted it, was sincere. 

A walk of a few blocks gave me ample opportu- 
nity to note the difference between the Winnipeg 
of ten years ago as I first saw it, consisting large- 
ly of tents and board shanties, and the thriving 
and prosperous city of today, and brought us to 
the Leland, which was then undergoing enlarge- 
ment and general repairs. The welcome from 
Captain Douglas, a navy veteran who served un- 
der Farragut c uring the late war, the 
care taken for our comfort and to an- 
ticipate our wants and wishes made the an- 
noyances inseparably connected with the repair- 
ing, trifling indeed, and notwithstanding the diffi- 
cult circumstances, the captain fully convinced 
us that not only himself but all his assistants 

♦The above is a slightly exaggerated description of the 
official in question. I can, however, truthfully testify to 
the fact that he is an exception to the general rule, for 
with a considerable experience in crossing the line, I 
have never met with anything but courteous treatment 
from Canadian custom officials heretofore. 
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knew how to keep a hotel. Hardly had we time 
to get the dust of travel out of our eyes before 
carriages were at hand for a drive and a spin to a 
pleasure resort some two miles outside the city 
behind some quick steppers, which brought 
a ravenous appetite, the enjoyment of the 
ride being enhanced by the anxiety of Joe 
Fahey, who claims that the only time he is en- 
tirely happy during a ride, is when he is return- 
ing the team and carriage in safety, and he ex- 
cuses himself for his “nervousness” by a fairy 
tale about a runaway which cost him $400 for a 
ruined horse and carriage, besides the loss of his 
best girl, who would not trust herself under his 
care after that. 

A bountiful supper having been demolished, a 
number of visitors dropped in, and among them 
we were pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Engineers Brownlee and Kennedy, of the B. of L. 
E. committee which acted as arbitrator between 
the trainmen and the C. P. railway on the occa- 
sion of the strike last winter. After a couple of 
hours’ pleasant converse, Dorsey appeared on the 
scene and marshaled us again to the dining room, 
where a banquet was spread which fully sustained 
the reputation of the Leland. The names of the 
participants I am unable now to remember, but 
the memory of the right royal welcome given the 
“foreigners” will be an ever present and pleasant 
memory to the end of my days. U. S. Consul 
Taylor was onq of those who vied with the 
“Britishers” in making us “at home, "and he gave 
many pleasant reminiscences of the Northwest as 
it was a few decades ago without the railroads, ' 
and commented on the share they had borne in 
the settlement and civilization of the country. 
Along towards the “wee, sma’ hours” a final 
toast to the host was proposed and Captain 
Douglas was called on to respond. He pleaded 
his inability to do so in any except a material 
way, and sent around an additional basket of 
champagne. 

So far we haa been too much occupied to think 
of guns or rods, but when, at the breaking up of the 
feast, Dorsey told us we were to go to Reyburn 
after ducks the next day, the lost accoutrements 
were brought to mind and he was accused of 
conspiring with Cooper to have us disarmed. 
The earnestness with which he expressed his 
opinion of the transaction and of the official in 
question, compelled us to acquit him of any com- 
plicity. A couple of gentlemen volunteered to 
look after the seized articles, and of* just bow 
much red tape we were thus relieved we 
will probably never know. The guns came to 
hand just before train time the next afternoon. 
There was also a matter of $18 duty of which we 
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knew nothing — as all questions were answered by 
our being told, “never mind, you have the guns/' 
— until our return to “the States.” After much 
correspondence and a couple of months time, the 
Canadian.authoritks were finally persuaded that 
the property had been taken back to the States 
and the duty was returned to the gentlemen who 
paid it. 

Arriving at Reyburn, the train was halted at a 
convenient spot, our traps unloaded and the tents 
nearly pitched, when another important personage 
appeared on the scene, and in a voice with an un- 
mistakable Gaelic accent and accompanied by an 
.iroma and manner that spoke eloquently of the 
virtues of “mountain dew,” inquired if we pro- 
posed to camp there. Upon receiving an affirm- 
ative reply, hedemanded “ground rent” to the 
extent of one dollar per day, because, as he 
claimed, he held control of all the land belonging 
to the C. P. Railway company to “the line of de- 
embarkation” to some remote western point, as 
well as of all the surrounding country, and only 
that Clancy got ahead of him with a claim to the 
water, he would have “barred ' us from that also. 
As we were outside of the C. P fight of way, Dor- 
sey gave orders to strike tent and move some 
twenty feet nearer the track. Tnis, however, did 
not appease our friend of the “line of de-embark- 
ation,” and he burdened the weary air with his 
protestations of how he would make us suffer if 
the dollar was not forthcoming, until Dorsey per- 
mitted his angry passion to rise, and uki ig Clark 
for a body guard and without s opping to con- 
sider the extreme improbability of the clai n made 
by the tipsy highlander, started for the telegraph 
office a mile away, to get formal permission to 
camp on the C. P. right of way, leaving Clancy 
and myself to withstand the persistent attacks of 
the Gael. Before Dorsey’s return, we became 
fully convinced that all that our good friend 
wanted was to be invited to drink to our health. 
Clancy immediately produced our weapon of de- 
fense, prepared it for action, and Sandy 
was .about to swear eternal friendship 
to the • foreigners and fealty to their 
cause forever in. a bumper of bourbon, when 
Dorsey returned and in indignant recollection of 
the two mile walk for nothing, instantly vetoed 
the proceedings and declared war anew, nor 
would he relent, though the Reyburn landlord 
stayed with us for two hours, and with all the elo- 
quence at his command, stimulated by an overpow- 
ering thirst and the hopeful anticipations pre- 
viously aroused, endeavored to induce a reversal 
of the verdict. He finally left us when Dorsey 
insinuated that his hotel was alive with citnex 
lectularius, after admitting the truth of the accu- 
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sation so far as the old hotel was concerned, but 
vigorously denying it in regard to the new, and 
he went without a drop of wherewith to cool his 
parched tongue, for Dorsey would not forgive and 
forget the walk. • 

So far ducks had not appeared in any great 
profusion, but we manned our batteaus and 
started up the river to catch them in the evening 
when they came in from the fields. They failed 
to come in, though ,and for every duck that we 
saw there were at least half a dozen hunters. The 
bag of the entire party that night consisted 
of .numberless mud hens, a horned owl 
and one solitary flapper. Notwithstanding this 
discouraging start, our leader promised us fine 
shooting in the morning, and at some time a 
little after mindight, he routed us out. 
A paddle of five or six miles, with a little rain by 
way of exhilaration and not a single shot except 
at mud hens, brought the decision that we did 
not want any ducks and would return to Winni- 
peg on the first train. 

The next morning preparations were made for 
the trip to the Nepigon, the real object of 
the expedition. Leaving Winnipeg that evening 
the most of the journey was accomplished during 
the night. We arrived at Nepigon station the 
next afternoon, after a pleasant ride along the 
picturesque north shore of Lake Superior, and 
after looking up a guide in the person of Captain 
Michel Deschamps, who was to furnish three 
additional guides, we arranged with him to be 
ready to start up the river at seven the next morn- 
ing. 

Nepigon is a little hamlet, three fourths of a 
mile from the head of the rapids at th : foot of 
Lake Helen, the old Hudson Bay post of Red 
Rock being situated at the foot of the rapids, 
which are perhaps a mile long but which bend 
sharply to the west, bringing Red Rock but a 
short distance from the station of Nepigon. I 
was surprised by the size of the river, which is, 
I should judge, a hundred feet wide at the head 
of the rapids, the narrowest point, where it is 
crossed by the C. P. Railway on a bridge that 
must bring the track in the neighborhood of two 
hundred feet above the water, and from which 
there is a superb view of the lake above and the 
rapids below, with Red Rock in the distance. 

The matter of engaging the guide, looking 
"awfter the luggage," and a walk to the bridge 
over the rapid, occupied the afternoon until sup- 
per time. The Nepigon hotel and its landlord 
reminded us very much of the Leland and mine 
host Douglas at Winnipeg, not, however, on ac- 
count of any similirity. Quite the contrary. I 
presume the hotel is as good as can reasonably be 


expected under the circumstances, although it 
would seem that some kindly disposed individual 
might earn the the thanks of all sportsmen who 
visit the Nepigon and incidentally a few "shek- 
els" during the season, by keeping a little, old- 
fashioned, comfortable and home-like "tavern." 
After supper we passed a pleasant evening with a 
St. Paul party that had just returned from up the 
river, who gave us a number of practical pointers 
which we found valuable later and for which 
thanks are hereby tendered with the hqpe that we 
may meet the gentlemen again 

On retiring, General Manager Dorsey admon- 
ished us that as we were to err bark at seven in 
the morning, it behooved us to to be astir be- 
times and not delay the guides. We accordingly 
descended to the lower regions about six a. m. and 
found them in darkness, while a cold, drizzling 
rain did not tend to raise our depressed spirits; 
and, in fact, it was only after other spirits had been 
repeatedly depressed that anything like a vestige 
of cheerfuless could be found. In the course of 
time, our rueful visaged host, who appeared to be 
in a continual study as to whether or not life was 
worth’living, arrived on the scene, built a 'fire, for 
which we were truly thankful, — our corpulent 
member not having developed bis ability in that 
direction at that time — and informed us that we 
could have breakfast about half past seven. It 
was at this stage in the proceedings that our g. m. 
began to develop those qualities- that peculiarly 
fitted him for the position he occupied, and blood- 
shed between the sorrowful boniface and the 
fiery g m. was only avoided by strenuous exer- 
tion and the use of much diplomacy on the part 
of the "gang." No guides appeared during the 
interval before breakfast, which was passed in 
wondering what would be served and whether or 
not it would equal the viands with which we were 
compelled to be satisfied the evening before, and 
the dismal, dripping atmosphere was further 
weighted by vigorous complaints from our ener- 
getic manager, who bewailed the certain fact that 
the guides were on the bank of the lake with car- 
go stowed and only waiting the arrival 
of the passengers to weigh anchor and 
hoist paddle. Finally, his patience completely 
worn out, he made a trip to the depot to satisfy 
himself that the camp equippage had been looked 
after and forwarded for embarkation and to still 
the suggestions of the remainder of the party that 
Michel had yet not left his virtuous couch, but 
came back speechless with indignation, submit- 
ting without a word of defense to the jeers of his 
comrades, and it was only after a considerable 
time had elapsed that he could be induced to ad- 
mit that everything was as he had left it the even- 
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ing before and that no guides bad been seen or 
heard of. Just what catastrophe was prevented 
by the timely call to breakfast will probably 
never be known, but that it was something terri- 
ble was plainly apparent from the manner in 
which the g. m. attacked what was placed before 
him, and the fact that his indignation had reached 
so high a point that he failed to comment upon 
or criticise the breakfast offered him. 

After a hurried effort to dispatch the viands 
placed before us, we adjourned to the open air to 
find indications of a cessation of the storm and 
premise of a fair day. This revived us somewhat 
but the arrival of Captain Michel Deschamps, 
apparently suffering from a too free indulgence in 
powerful stimulants, with the information that he 
had not had breakfast and had not engaged any 
other guides, counteracted any influence that the 
weather had upon us. The doughty captain was 
hustled away to engage the balance of the force 
arranged for and something later reappeared with 
the full complement, consisting of himself, his 
brother Denny Deschamps, Joe Bustigut apd 
George Michaelson. He also brought the infor- 
mation that none of the warriors had broken 
their fast and intimated that it was customary for 
guides to accept an invitation to breakfast with, 
or at least at the expense of the employer. The 
captain was referred to the g. m. and after fifteen 
minutes of argumentation, vigorous and emphatic 
on the one side and deprecatory but insistent on 
the other, the corduroy gentleman interfered and 
extended the wished for invitation, remarking en 
passant that he thought theipoor red meq had 
earned their breakfast by being cDtnpelled to 
listen to such a flow of eloquence. 

After satisfying their appetites, which con- 
sumed so much time as to agaio c ill forth vigor- 
our protestations from the g. m., the captain be- 
gan to make inquiry as to the character and 
quantity of the commissary stores, and it trans- 
pired that large additions must be made to that 
department, the Indians objecting to the bill of 
fare intended for the white man and the captain 
remarking incidentally tnat "Ingin he eat good 
deal.” And we afterward found that he was cor- 
rect. After these preliminaries were arranged to 
their satisfaction, the captain undertook to gent- 
ly remonstrate with the g. m. because of his ob- 
jections to furnishing breakfast a couple of hours 
after the time set for departure, saying insin- 
uatingly, "Ingin he no like what you say 'bout 
not gwe him breakfast." Then ensued another 
of those energetic d.alogues with which we were 
becoming familiar and which was only termi- 
nated by Corduroy again coming to the rescue. 
Finally the dunnage was loaded on the backs of 


the three privates, Captain Michel overseeing and 
directing the matter, and by ten o’clock we found 
ourselves, our^ traps and three guides on the bank 
of the lake, but no canoes in sight and Captain 
Michel absent! The privates were instantly dis- 
patched to find the worthy captain and bring 
him to the spot as soon as possible. After an- 
other weary wait, he appeared and to a query as 
to the whereabouts of the canoes, responded, "I 
do’ 'no; I no git him yet." 

G. M. — I thought you had canoes? 

Capt. — I got only one. 

G. M. — Where is it? 

Capt. — He’s down below rapids. 

G. M. — Why isn’t it here? 

Capt. — Denny and Joe. he git him now. 

G. M — Where are you going to get the other 
one? 

Capt. — I do’ ’no. 

G. M. liar you. 

Capt. — I guess McKirdy he got one. 

G. M. — Well, go and get it quick, and if 

you don’t have it here in half an hour, I’ll throw 
you into the lake. 

This struck the captain as so excrutiatingly 
funny that he must enjoy it for a few moments 
before he could be persuaded to start. Meantime 
Corduroy hid exhibited his knowledge of camp 
life by building a fire, and the next half hour was 
spent in hunting w od and ; nvoking blessings on 
the Indian race in general, and Captain Michel in 
particular, and in discussing measures to over- 
come the apparent disposition on his parf to 
never do anything so long as it could be avoided 
or postponed by any possible means. The final 
start was made about eleven o'clock, the leading 
canoe being manned by Denny and Joe with Clark 
and the g. m. as passengers, while Corduroy and 
myself were relegated to the tender mercies of the 
captain and George. The latter developed a 
reasonable willingness to propel the canoe and the 
captain an entire willingness that^he should do 
so. The ride of six mile's up the lake was varied 
only by the pleasure of occasionally arousing the 
captain from slumber and earnest but ineffectual 
efforts to induce him to do a little in the way 
of hastening our progress. Immediately after 
starting, 1 got out a line and dropped a spoon into 
the water, which proceeding caused inordinate 
mirth on the part of the guides, and after dragging 
it the entire length of the lake, except when to 
vary the monotony, the captaia guided the canoe 
through a bunch of grass or weeds and I was 
compelled to hastily reel my line in, I was obliged 
to admit that perhaps their mirth was not ill- 
timed. On reachiog the river proper, George 
was compelled to considerably increase his efforts 
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to overcome the strong current, which I should thing desperate, he reluctantly complied with the 
judge ran at the rate of five or six miles per hour, order and begn to shout, which soon brought out 
with an occasional rapid, where it was doubled, the “oncle,” followed by the usual complement of 
the river being unusually high when we were dogs, squaws and pickaninies. A leugthy conver- 
there. Capt. Michel had informed us on the way sation then ensued, which Michel claimed was in 
up the lake that be must stop at his home and negotiation fora pipe but which, from the grin on 
change canoes, getting his own in place of the one George's face and the extreme hilarity on the 
we had, which was an old one, unusually heavy part of the “oncle,” we suspected to be foreign to 
and leaking badly. We had not proceeded up the the pipe question, and it was not until Corduroy 
river more than half a mile before coming to a gave a peremptory order to “shove off” that the 
neat little log cabin surrounded by three or four “oncle” started for the house, soon.ie£ppearing 
tepees, and Michel announced that he bad to with the pipe. The conversation was renewed 
stop. We accordingly landed and the cap- and continued with an extraordinary amount of 

tain went into the house. As he did glee on the part of both so long as they could 

not reappear after what seemed to us make themselves heard by shouting. Changing 

an interminable length of time, I went to4he my spoon for a “phantom,” 1 again dropped a 

house to ascertain the cause of delay, and found book into the water and was informed by Michel 
Michel enjoying an extremely animated chat with that no trout could be caught along there. His 
an aged Indian, to whom he introduced me with information did not alter my determination to , 
“dis my oncle.” The four females in the cabin give any trout that wished it an opportunity to be 
he did not seem to consider worthy of an intro- caught, however. The captain had recovered 
duction, or perhaps I was not considered a proper from his drowsiness and was now extremely coYn- 
person to form their acquaintance. I was hos- municative, and passfed his time in attempts at 
pitably urged to sit down and a chair was unceie- conversation and furtive examination of the vari- 
moniously taken from one of the squaws to pro- ous baskets and packages with which the canoe 
vide for me, but declining the invitation I spent was laden, apparently in search of “bait.” Upon 
some minutes in an endeavor to shorten the leave being commanded to “let up on that now, Mike,” 
taking of the captain and his friends, so many by Corduroy, he desisted and immediately began 
minutes indeed, that on my return, Corduroy un- to plead for tobacco, which as a measure of self 
kindly intimated that I had given less attention to defense was given him. The next idea that dis- 
urging the captain to start than I had to culti- turbed his intellect was that it was after dinner 
v ting an acquaintance with the Chippewa belles, time and he suggested that we land and have dinner. 
After we had again started. Corduroy asked This so completely aroused the ire of the Ohio 
“Mike,” as he had christened the captain, why he contingent that he immediately proceeded to give 
had not changed canoes, and received the infor- “Lo, the poor Indian Michel,” such a “dressing 
mation that they were to be exchanged further up down” as he had not previously had since making 
the river at Michel's own “wickiup,” and that he our acquaintance, and perhaps never in his life, 
had stopped merely to visit his “oncle.” This and it was concluded with the information that he 
information bad a depressing effect on the gen- would not get a drop to drink except of the river, 
tleman from Shady Side and he relapsed into nor a bite to eat except of tobacco, until we ar- 
silence. A few rods farther another little clearing rived at Camp Alexander, even if the inevitable 
and cabin appeared, and without a word of ex prospect was that he would starve to death on the 
plination, the canoe was beaded for shore. Cor- way. This so deeply affected the captain that he 
duroy aroused and inquired the object of landing, relapsed into a morose silence and if possible, 
and was informed that the captain had broken his into a more determined inactivity. The silence, 
pipe and wanted to get one from his “oncle.” He continued for fifteen or twenty minutes and was 
was informed in tones low but deep, that if he then only broken only by a request for “more 
steppe f on shore the canoe would go on without tobac,” but once broken it was not mended, and 
him, even if it became necessary for the Ohio con- despairing of conversation with us, he turned his 
tingent to cast George overboard and assume the atteution to the frequent tepees along the bank 
functions of captain and crew himself. The cap- and aroused and conversed with the inmates of 
tain seemed to regard this in the light of a little each and every one so long as he could make bis 
pleasantry, for he grinned immoderately, and voice heard, and it appeared, too, that he had 
when the canoe touched the bank, prepared to some relatives in every one. About two in the 
disembark but when ordered to “sit down there, afternoon we reached Michel's home, or rather 

villain,” in tones that were an unmis- the home of his fa her, Chief Pierre Deschamps, 

takable evidence of determination to do some the head chief of the tribe, and an intelligent In- 
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dian of probably sixty years of age. We landed 
just in time to escape a heavy shower and found 
that the advance guard had been waiting for us 
half an hour or more. The house occupied by 
Chief Deschamps was considerably larger than 
any we had yet seen and seemed to be accommo- 
dating three generations at least. As near as I 
could make out, it was the home of the chief and 
his wife, his brother and wife, Michel, Denny 
and wife and a number of children ranging from 
fifteen years of age down to Denny's youngest, 
Master Henry Deschamps, a lusty youth of some 
eighteen months. The room into which we were 
ushered was reasonably neat and clean, adorned 
with numerous colored prints of saints, — all being 
devout Catholics — and containing an o'd-fashioned 
box stove with a blazing fire, which 
was very grateful to us. As soon as 
the rain was over, we re-embarked, bear 
ing with us many hearty invitations to stop on our 
way down the river. Shortly after leaving 
Deschamps’, to the apparent surprise of the 
guides and my own great satisfaction, I pulled up 
to the side of the boat a fine trout weighing about 
a pound and a half, the largest one I bad ever 
caught, though a few days later it would have 
been thought a small one, and on our arrival it 
was with no little pride that I exhibited the first 
fish :aught. It was duly admired and I envied by 
all. We arrived at Camp Alexander at about five 
in the evening: It is situated about twelve miles 
from Nepigon and at the first rapid which is im- 
passable for boats and where a portage of two and 
a half miles is necessary for those who go farther 
up the river The scenery along both lake and river 
is beautiful and the boat ride, for those who are 
not in a hurry, would not be at all tedious or tire- 
some. We had decided to make our permanent 
camp at C imp Alexander, and Clark and myself 
immediately prepared tackle, and leaving Cordu- 
roy to build a fire, and Denny and George to pre- 
pare the camp, Joe to get supper and the captain 
to supervise the various operations, we proceeded 
to test the stream. Our efforts to delude the trout 
we:re unsuccessful until just as the call to supper 
came, when a fiae fish rose to my minnow, and 
notwithstanding our long fast and weak breakfast, 
a call for the landiog net brought the entire party 
to the spot, forgetful of supper, and after a 
struggle of some ten minutes, which excited the 
entire party, including guides as much as myself, 
and during which various and conflicting opinions 
were volunteered as to how best to effect the cap- 
ture, a beauty of a three-pounder was landed, the 
g. m. manipulating the net, and we returned to 
the tent to make a hearty meal of bread, canned 
beef and coffee, and while the variety was not 
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great, the anticipations arousdd by a sight of the 
trout which were laid out where we could feast 
our eyqp on them, made it superior, even to the 
banquet at the Leland. After supper, although 
growing dark, we tackled the stream again. I 
soon gave up ou account of the darkness, buc 
Clark persevered, and a few moments later, in re- 
sponse to a shout, we hurried to the stream, and 
the g. m. again dipped out a fine fish that did not 
resemble a trout in shape and which when taken 
to the firelight, proved to be a * ‘wall eye, ” or as it is 
called in Ontario — a pickerel of something over 
four pounds. I remark here, parenthetically, that 
it was a matter of surprise to us that the Ontario 
game law should protect that fresh water shark, 
the pirate that destroys innumerable game fish, 
until we learned that what is called a "pickerel" 
in Ontario is known as a wall eye pike with us. 

After Clark had told a story of catching trout 
in the Gunnison by the light of fires built on the 
bank Dorsey of the four wagon loads of ducks 

that he had killed in a couple of hours at , 

Clancy of the prairie chicken he had killed with 
"his gun” at a distance of 178 yards and seventeen 
inches, and offered to prove it by J ack Ward, I 
felt emboldened to tell of the huge "muskelun- 
jeh," 63 inches long, weighing 57 pounds, which 
dragged'me through the water the entire length of 
a mill pond on the Upper Iowa river, and which I 
only finally captured when it ran a couple of rods 
out of water on a sand bar. Before I had finished 
the guides were my only auditors, and snores that 
reached my ears from the tent testified to the 
fatigue of my companions. After the comment 
from Joe that it was a "heap big fish,” the guides 
retired to their tent which was pitched some dozen 
rods away, and I was left to enjoy in solitude the 
huge camp fire, and enjoy it I did for half the 
night, living over again my boyhood’s days, and 
seeing in the bright embers many a long for- 
gotten exploit of the days when the water was 
almost my native element, the music of the rapid, 
the smell of the resinous wood and the beauty of a 
perfect night, all contributing to my conteotment 
and making a scene long to be remembered. It 
was with a sigh of regret that, Joe’s wood pile 
being exhausted, I finally prepared to retire to a 
couch of fragrant pine boughs. Just before lying 
down, I remembered a story told by one of the C. 
P. boys at Fort William, of how a bear had in- 
vaded their camp one night, taking possession of 
the tent and making sad havoc with their stores, 
and as the Winchester had not been discharged 
for several years, I decided to make sure that it 
was in good working order. I discovered that 
it was and also the effect it had on the guides, for 
before the echoes of the report had died away 
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they were all at hand, eager to Jlearn the cause of 
alarm and examine the gun. 

In the grey dawn of the next morning I found 
myself to be the first one stirring, and remember- 
ing the experience of the night before, I shot the 
rifle again, and again the four Indians were on 
hand before I could lay it away. At any time 
during our stay, all that was necessary to wakd 
the Indians was to shoot a gun. The effect on 
the balance of the party was not quite so instan- 
taneous, and it was only after breakfast was an- 
nounced that the g. m. appeared. Joe had been 
selected as cook and beo prepared breakfast while 
Michel fondled the rifle, Denny went to examine 
the snares set for rabbits the evening before and 
George got the traps in readiness for a trip to 
Cameron’s pool, some two miles away in reality, 
but as our experience proved, neaier ten, if the 
difficulties of the way are to be considered. I pass 
over without comment my own feeling of exhilara- 
tion, which I believe was shared by all, this first 
morning in camp — the beauty of the sun rise, the 
picturesque surroundings, even the refusal of 
Corduroy to eat any fish for breakfasi for fear he 
would not be able to distinguish the 
pike from the trout — but will endeavor 
to briefly describe our location. Camp Alex- 
andar is a narrow point of land, per- 
haps some three hundred feet in width at its base, 
extending some six hundred feet almost due 
north and averaging some thirty to forty feet 
above the level of the river on the upper side; op- 
posite the point a rocky bluff that Clark and I 
found almost impassable, rises some hundred and 
fifty feet, and between the|point and the bluff the 
river, which I should think averages seventy- five 
or a hundrad yards *in width and at least five or 
six in depth, narrows to not more than a hundred 
and twenty feet and falls about eight feet in a 
couple of rods, the current broken and distorted 
by huge boulders. Above, the river sweeps down 
over a rapid a mile or more long, broad and com 
paratively shallow, its course nearly south, into a 
pool almost.jlarge enough to be dignified by the 
title of lake and in which the course of the river 
is completely reversed. This pool, as well as the 
one below the point, is apparently very deep, 
though we had nothing with which we could 
make satisfactory soundings In many places 
near the shore, where the bottom could be seen, 
it was ten feet or more. Our tent was pitched 
about midway of the point and we were lulled to 
sleep each evening by the music of the rapid. 
The situation was one of unusual beauty and it 
was fully appreciated by the g. m. as well as by the 
foreigners. One of the regrets of the trip is, that 
through a defect in the "Hawkeye, ” whether 


caused by Cooper's kick or not deponent sayeth 
not, every negative proved to be worthless, and 
the only views we have are thore retained by 
memory. Had it not been for this defect, Bar- 
barian Ward of the G. N., would have known be- 
fore this time exactly how he looked when he had 
Clancy cornered against .the railing at the N. P. 
depot in Grand Forks, and could have appreciated, 
as we did at the time, the hopeless misery de- 
picted on the countenance of the latter as he 
heard his arms drop “with a dull, sickening 
thud,” to the level of the track beneath. Leaving 
Michel and George in charge of the 
camp, the party accompanied by Denny 
and Joe, were ferried across the up- 
per pool. Corduroy immediately on landing 
built a fire, and we then started on the weary 
tramp to Cameron's. I soon became discouraged 
trying to force my way through the tangled brush 
and started for the river, which I reached a short 
distance above the point of landing. It was 
broad, the current so strong that it was with diffi- 
culty that a person could stand, and seemed to be 
shallow enough so that I could wade without 
trouble, and I accordingly undertook it. The 
water seemed fairly alive with small trout from 
six to ten inches long, and without stopping to 
fish, I took a number that would ord-narily be 
considered fine ones and two or three that would 
weigh close to two pounds I soon found, though, 
that the idea of wading and keeping dry with hip 
boots was a delusion and a snare. The water was 
about two feet deep along the shore, but the cur- 
rent was so rapid that it was with difficulty that I 
could make any headway, and I had hardly 
stepped in the water before it splashed over my 
boots, and they were soon full, and between step- 
ping into occasional deep places and floundering 
along aga nst the current, I was wet to the waist 
in a very short time. It was only after an hour's 
hard work that I arrived at the head of the rapid, 
not more than a mile from where I entered the 
water. There I found a driftwood dam, below 
which were several likely looking bits of water, 
and that the appearance was not deceptive was 
demonstrated by the first cast, for a magnificent 
trout took my minnow, but in my excitement and 
eagerness to land what I thought would be the 
finest fishiyet hooked, I lost it, The next cast in 
the same pool brought to the surface what ap- 
peared to be a • whale, but be would none of 
my bait, and repeated casts failed to bring any 
further result. Another pool close by yielded a 
fine three pounder, and warned by the first dis- 
appointment, I treated him gently and soon had 
him in my net. ^A few moments later I returned 
to the first poo), and hardly had the hook touched 
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the water before up came my whale, but as be- 
fore, for examination only, and not for business. 
Repeated casts failed to bring him to the surface 
and I again left thq pool, returning a few moments 
later with the same result. I staid with that fish 
until two o'clock and tempted him with every sort 
of bait that my ingenuity could devise or the cir- 
cumstances would permit, but all to no purpose; 
he would not touch my hook, although he would 
rise to the first cast every time I returned to the 
pool. A dozen times I started away determined 
not to go back, but as many times was tempted to 
try just once more, until on the last return I 
stepped on a wet stone and made an involuntary 
visit to his home. A log projecting from the 
drift prevented me from learning the depth of the 
pool, but I di ;covered that the temperature of 
the water was considerably lower than when it 
trickled, a little at a time, down my boot leg. 
The bath settled the question, and tired, wet and 
hungry, but in good spirits withal, I made the 
best of my way to Cameron’s, where I found a 
good fire, the result of Corduroy’s labor, the rem- 
nants of a lunch and plenty of hot coffee, but, 
alas, I also found that my expectation of showing 
the finest fish was blasted, for Clark had landed a 
five-pounder and had a half dozen more as good 
as my best one, nor would the villains listen to 
any story of the one that I didn’t get and which 
was at least a couple of pounds better than 
Clark’s best. We took three or four more nice 
ones from Cameron’s pool and then for '‘home," 
as the camp was already called. I could not re- 
sist the temptation to make a detour to the head 
of the rapids and have another try for the big 
trout that had so beguiled me in the morning, 
particularly as I now had some live minnows, 
thanks to Joe, but although I patiently and perse- 
veringly toiled, I did not get sight of him again 
and concluded that, resenting my intrusion of the 
morning, he had changed his habitation. I did 
get a couple of nice ones, though. 

Arriving at the landing we hallooed for Captain 
Michel to bring the canoe, and while waiting for 
him Corduroy built a fire and explained a scheme 
he had devised to get even with the captain, 
which was to flatter his skill as a canoeist and 
persuade him to run the rapids at Alexander. 
‘'You see,” he explained, "he will either strike a 
rock and go to the happy hunting grounds real 
quick, or he will upset and go by the water route 
before we can help him out; and in either case, 
we will be rid of him ” On the way across the 
matter was suggested to Michel and he readily 
agreed to undertake it "To-night?” was asked 
by Corduroy. 

Capt.— rl got no good canoe to-night. 


Cor. — What's the matter with this one? 

Capt. — This Denny’s canoe. 

Cor. — I thought this was your canoe? 

Capt. — No; this Denny’s. 

G. M. — Didn’t you tell us down at Nepigon- 
that this was your canoe? 

Capt. — Mebby so. 

G. M. — You , you lied to 

us, did you? 

Capt. — I guess so. 

Cor — What’s the matter with the other canoe?’ 
Is that yours? 

Capt. — Yes, dat my canoe; but he leak heap to 
run rapids; I go home get good canoe, den run 
rapids. 

Cor. — When? 

Capt. — Mebby so, to-night. 

G. M — Well, you can just go to-night and go 
to town for us, too. 

And so it was arranged for the captain to take 
some fish to town to send home and get some ad- 
ditional supplies and another canoe. 

An investigation on our return to camp, proved 
conclusively that Michel did not go without a 
taste of fire-water, because he did not try to get it 
and that he had used considerable ingenuity to re- 
move the seal devised by the g. m. to protect it 
in our absence. He was called up and solemnly 
warned of the consequences in case of any further 
attempt upon our reserves, and so far as we could 
discover the warning proved effective. In fact, 
Michel, after he had fully recovered from thfr 
effects of his Sunday spree, proved to be an ex- 
cellent guide, and by long odds the most expert 
canoeist in the party. 

Michel was dispatched to town that evening as 
arranged, with a dozen of the finest trout, though 
he proposed sending Joe and George, and when 
his suggestion was summarily vetaed by the g. 
m., delayed starting as long as possible, with the 
evident intention of waiting until we were asleep 
and then sending the boys. 

The next morning whilte Joe was preparing 
breakfast, Denny came in with another rabbit for 
their boullion, which they pronounced "boo’- 
yong,” omitting the sound of "1” and giving the 
"yong” an indescribable nasal twang. I have but 
three regrets connected with the entire trip. One 
has already been noted in the failure of the 
camera; the second that I failed to sample the 
boullion. It was made by puttting into a pot 
with plenty of water, fish, bacon, rabbit, scraps 
of canned beef, potatoes, dough and anything and 
everything else that could be had; in fact, nothing 
seemed to come amiss; when co’d it formed a 
jelly-like ma*s that seemed to be highly apprecia- 
ted by them, and J ->e never failed to carry a good 
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sized chunk with him whenver hs left camp. 
This boullion and bread baked by themsvlves in a 
frying pan, formed the bill of fare for the In- 
dians, though I noticed that although they wanted 
flour instead of bread provided for them, they did 
not fail to most effectively "clean up" anything 
left by us. In fact, their capacity for food seemed 
to be unlimited. The evening before we broke 
camp, a party on the way down the river camped 
near us and amoDg their guides was one of 
Michel's innumerable relatives, this time a cousin. 
Visiting our neighbors after supper, I was some- 
what surprised to find Denny enjoying a hearty 
meal with their guides, and on expressing some 
astonishment, he said: "I just eat a little wid my 
little cosen,” the "little cosen” being a man 
double the avoirdupois of Denny, who is a slight 
built fellow weighing not more than 140 and who 
within the previous thirty minutes had eaten a 
hearty supper and assisted in finishing up what 
remained of our stores, including four three- 
pound cans of beef. 

The secobd morning we decided to go to the 
upper end of the long portage, and leaving Michel 
in charge of the camp and to rest after his night 
trip to town, we crossed the lower pool; and 
Denny and George taking the canoe and Joe the 
balance of the accoutrements except the rods, 
which could be trusted to' no one but the fisher- 
men themselves, we started across the hills and 
through the brush. On again arriving at the 
river, the beautiful expanse of Lake Jessie greeted 
our eyes, and in a few moments Corduroy had a 
fire blazing. At the foot of this lake is another of 
the many beautiful little falls, the stream 
being divided by a rocky islet, the main portion of 
the river east of the island dropping half a dozen 
feet over a mass of broken rocks, k making a pic- 
turesque scene of which three exposures were 
made with the "Hawkeye," but which developed 
nothing. The smaller branch formed a strong 
but comparatively smooth rapid on the west side, 
and while I was testing' the eddies along the shore, 
Clark, Clancy and the g. m., who by this 
time had all been rechristened by Denny as 
^•Nas-kos dis-ket," ‘ ^Va-tank-ne-be” and "Ne- 
bosh-ket,” which being interpreted is, 1 the man 
who kicks hard," "the little maa afraid of the 
water” and "the man who sleeps," were taken 
over to the island; an eddy close under the shore 
at its head seeming to offer an excellent place 
to capture the "mush-a-ma-gas." Failure at- 
tended their efforts, however, and they went 
across to the east side leaving the fire that the 
forethought of Corduroy had provided on the 
island as an iadicatim to me that they had 
stopped there N .^withstanding their failure, I 


determined to try there, and whipped the eddy 
unsuccessfully for some time A pipe of "kinni- 
kinic" gave me an inspiration, and replacing the 
fiy with a phantom and adding a couple of buck 
shot to the leader, I threw the minnow as far out 
as I could and right into the boiling, tumbling 
watsr at the foot of the fall. As a result, I had a 
fight on my hands immediately, for the hook was 
taken by one of the gamest fish that it has ever 
been my lot to capture. Just as be had about thirty 
yards of line out and I had succeeded in checking 
his first mad rush, the reel dropped off the rod 
and into the stream ten feet below where I stood. 
A cold chill ran down my spine and I gave the fish 
up as lost, but resolved to make a vigorous effort 
at least, and sliding down the precipitous rock on 
which I stood, into three feet of water, I suc- 
ceeded in not only replacing the reel, but that 
without having given the fish any slack line, and 
a few moments later, in the absence of a landing 
net, the robbers who had left me having taken 
them all, I guided him into a little rock enclosure 
that had been built by some previous fishermen 
and he was soon lying on the grass beside me, 
within a few ounces of four pounds in weight. 
Treating myself to a rest and another pipe, a sec- 
ond cast brought another, and so with a third and 
fourth, the result being four fish that as they laid 
side by side were duplicates in every respect so 
far as the eye could determine. 

TJie fifth cast caught a boulder, and the most 
patient effort failing to release it, I left the phan- 
tom. the last one I possessed, on the rocks. Noth- 
ing else that I could devise pleased the fastidious 
taste of the fish for a long time, but finally a bit 
of fin was taken by a monster with whom I 
struggled for half an hoar, but all my efforts to 
induce him to enter the stone enclosure were fu- 
tile and I was obliged to call for assistance, when 
Denny and Joe came over with a net and took 
him in — a fish weighing a little over five pounds 
and twenty one and three-fourth inches long. 
Hunger reminding us that it was past meridian, 
and feeling well satisfied with my success, I 
crossed over and found that "We-tank-ne-be” had 
a roaring fire, Joe bad the coffee pot boiling and 
that the boys had also secured some fine fish, 
among them a couple of five pounders to Clark’s 
rod. After lunch the three agaU deserted me, 
leaving Denny and Joe with me. Nothing re- 
warding my efforts here, I soon followed them, 
the trail being over a range of high bluffs some 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet above 
the water. I remember a particularly fine view 
from the* rocky point where the lake above and 
the course of the stream for a long distance be- 
low was spread before me as in a panorama. On 
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this headland I ' 'snapped" Denny and Joe and 
promised them a picture after I had reached 
home, but alas, for my reputation for truthful- 
ness, they did not get the pictures. I found on 
this point and at several other places, ample evi- 
dence of the predilection of the "man afraid of the 
water” for building fires. No halt was made, 
however brie*, but he immediately "built a fi j e,” 
and no persuasion, threat or bribe was of the 
slightest avail in inducing him to desist. On my 
arrival at Cameron’s, I found another fire and 
that another five pound trout bad been added to the 
score, together with several a trifle smaller. On 
the whole, this pool proved the best fishing for us. 
By the time I had made several "snap shots” of 
the rapid above the pool, by far the finest that we . 
saw, it was time to start for home. The rapid 
here, or fall, as it perhaps should be called, drops 
some sixty feet in as many yards, the roar of the 
angry water being almost deafening and preclud 
ing any conversation, unless some distance away. 
The tumultuous flood here, as in other places, is 
broken by huge boulders, and the spray dashed 
forty feet in the air. On arrival at camp we 
found that the captain had been amusing himself 
in his own way, and of a box of rifle cartridges 
only fifty empty shells remained. He had shot 
at everything in sight and hit nothing and con- 
cluded that the rifle_was "heap no good.” In 
fact, all four of our guides seemed to be very poor 
marksmen. I hunted up more cartridges and 
calling Michel’s attention to a stump across the 
pool some 1,200 feet distant, shot at it. On see- 
ing the splinters fly, his opinion of the gun un- 
derwent an immediate change and he wanted to 
know "what you take for him?” Upon being in- 
formed, he concluded not to take it for part pay- 
ment for his valuable services. 

Just as the sun was dropping behind the moun- 
tain west of the lower pool, Corduroy suggested 
that there was no time like the present for the 
captain to carry out the proposed plan of shoot- 
ing the rapid, and expressed his belief that if 
he could not shoot the rapid any better than he 
could a rifle, he had better prepare by making a 
vigorous appeal to "Gitche Manitou” for aid. 
Michel seemed to be unable to determine whether 
" ’fraid of the water" was in earnest or not, but 
thought the matter should be postponed until we 
were ready to break camp. In fact, Michel was 
ready to postpone anything but eating; and the 
more effort required, the more vigorous his plea 
for postponement. It is my opinion that be could 
easily have been persuaded to attempt the rapid 
and further that he would have made the attempt 
successfully. It would have been a haz- 
ardous experiment, though, for if he 
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had made the attempt and been thrown 
against one of the rocks, the relentless 
force of the water would have crushed the life 
out of him as certainly as it would crush an egg 
shell; while, if missing the rocks, the canoe 
should capsize, it would probably mean death in 
that icy water before aid could be given. 

Of this day's catch, fifteen fish were laid out 
to send to Iowa, and the fifteen dressed weighed 
forty-five pounds.' They were a string of beau- 
ties that were well worth travelling a thousand 
miles to catch. About this time Denny 
concluded that the name of "Get-a-mis-ket, ” 
which he had applied to me. was not exactly cor- 
rect, and I was labeled "Man dot e-nin ny,” or 
> "big Ingin." I am at a loss to know what prompted 
him to make the change, but am certain that it 
could not have been from any change in my man- 
ner caused by having landed a trout that was a 
quarter of an inch longer than any that had been 
caught up to this time, as the less fortunate gen- 
tlemen jealously insinuated. 

The next morning Michel went to town, Denny 
was home guard and George and Joe accompanied 
the fishermen, whe by a unanimous vote decided 
.to return to the scene of the previous day’s suc- 
cesses. The day proved a repetition of the day 
before, except that not so many fish were taken r 
owing to a dearth of bait that the fish would take. 
Our artificial minnows were all in the bottom of 
the river; the fish would not look at a spoon, and 
it was almost impossible to get live minnows. 
Flies were useless and an artificial grasshopper 
proved entirely too artificial to be of any use, 
though a couple of small live ones that I had cap- 
tured brought two nice trout to basket. 
Clark and myself, after much trial and tribula- 
tion, caught two small frogs, which were placed 
in his haversack for safe keeping, and they were 
confidently expected to furnish at least a brace of 
fish; but when we were ready to use them they 
were not to be found, and it is still a mystery as 
to what became of them. Wa-tank-ne-be accused 
Joe of purloining them for his bouillon, but the 
charge was vigorously denied. It is also still a 
question with us as to whether live frogs are good 
trout bait. Joe found a few worms, which 
proved fairly useful at Cameron’s, but at no other 
place were they of the slightest avail, and our 
principal source of bait supply was the dead min- 
nows taken from the trout caught. The biggest 
fish of the trip was landed by Clark at Cameron’s 
with a worm, it being a little larger than my prize 
trout. On the return I again tried the rapid at 
the head of the island, and with a fin caught two 
handsome trout of three pounds each, one of 
them being the prettiest fish that I ever saw. The 
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abdomen was bright g >ld, shading into red on the 
lower part of the sides, the upper part aDd back 
being much darker than usual, while the spots 
were extremely bright. On the edge of the tail 
and each bn was a narrow stripe of pure white, 
then a red and gold stripe followed by one almost 
black, making a border some three- eighths of an 
inch in widih. I supposed that it was a different 
variety of trout, but Denny informed us that the 
males were all so marked during the* spawning 
season and that the bright colors would all fade 
out soon. They faded slightly during the after- 
noon, hut when 1 last saw the fish two days later 
at Winnipeg, they were plainly distinguishable 
and the border on the fins and tail seemed as 
bright as when it was first taken from the water. 
Tbe.third and last regret of the trip, is that I did 
not preserve the skin of this fish for mounting. 
On the way back to camp a council was held, 
and it was determined to break camp and start 
home the next morning, all of the party except 
the g. m. being anxious to get home, an addition- 
al reason being that our supply of baits that the 
fish would take were entirely exhausted. The 
last night in "Camp Jack," so named in 
honor of big Jack Dunnell of Winnipeg, whose 
’ reputation for kindness and generosity is only ex-’ 
celled by his zeal in demolishing his enemies, 
,particulaly if they appear in the form of a water 
pitcher — and thereby hangs a tale. During the 
strike of the conductors and brakemen on the C. 
P. in the early part of ’92, Big Jack was one of 
the most earnest in support of the cause of the 
men, and during his waking hours was careful to 
keep both tongue and temper within bounds; but 
retiring late one evening, worn out by the labors 
and vexations of the day, his sleep was troubled, 
and he imagined that one of his nearest friends 
was just preparing to take a striker’s place. This 
was too much, and springing from his bed, Jack 
aimed a blow at the whilom friend that demol- 
ished both water pitcher and bowl, and by the 
time other startled inmates of the house arrived 
on the scene the cold water with the scanty at- 
tire and the thermometer 35 0 below zero had 
brought Jack to a realizing sense of his sur- 
roundings; and his explanation was so lame that 
but for his well known sobriety he would have 
beeu accused of imbibing too much. 

Jack has recently joined a curling club, and 
owing to vigorous practice can "soop ’er up, 
mon, wi’ the canniest o’ Scotties.” He carried 
bis first day's practice to bed with him, though, 
and a portion of his expertness is owing to prac- 
tice in his sleep in the hall of his boarding house 
with a domestic utensil that somewhat resembles 
a curling "stane.” 


While Joe was preparing the last supper in 
camp, the g. m. suggested that a club be formed 
with a membership limited to the four present. 
The motion was carried unanimously and Denny 
was called upon to provide a name. He sug- 
gested a number and the choice, in view of the 
fact that it was a party of railroad men, fell upon 
"Es-ko-tao-ta pan,”* a literal translation of which 
is a "railroad train.” This "sounded” well to 
all, and notwithstanding its slightly incongruous 
meaning, a suggestion from Corduroy to change 
it was hooted down>with derision. 

The g. m. next proposed a bumper to the "Es- 
ko-tao-ta-pan" Fishing Club,” which was drank 
with enthusiasm by the three remaining outside, 
I having retired to the tent to engage in a strug- 
gle with wet and refractory waders, and when the 
g. m. handed me a cup holding nearly half a pint 
filled with some kind of liquid, I innocently ac- 
cepted his assurance that it was nearly all water, 
and to this day I have never realized that it was 
anything else. After the supper table had been 
cleared and the moon began to show above the 
mountains, Wa-tank-ne-be suggested to Michel 
that the time had now arrived for him to run 
the rapid, but upon his making some show of 
dissent, it was voted to forgive him and remit the 
punishment in view of his evident repentance 
and recent good behavior, though Corduroy be- 
wailed the loss of so inspiriting a sight to such an 
extent that I offered to run the rapid myself if 
Michel did not feel like accompanying me. My 
willingness to make a hero out ef myself was im- 
mediately imputed to the bumper that Dorsey 
had deceived me into taking, yet its effect had not 
been so complete but that I remembered before 
making the proposal that both canoes were at the 
upper end of the long portage, over two miles 
away. 

The guides were dispatched for the canoes and 
the fishermen retired to rest. The last night in 
the camp was passed without incident <*nd the ride 
down the river in the morning was a pleasant one, 
another visit being made to Captain Michel’s home, 
and an attempt made to obtain negatives of Den- 
ny’s son and his grandmother, Master Henry and 
Madame Louise, and a team of "hnsky” dogs. 
On the way down George informed us that the 
Dominion government had commenced cutting a 
road over the mountains, the objective point be- 
ing Lake Nepigon, but that owing to the many 
difficulties the work had been suspended. While 

*1 do not know whether this orthography is correct or 
not, in fact I have spelled “fonetically” all the Indian 
words that I have used, simply endeavoring to represent 
the sounds given them by the Indians as nearly as possi- 
ble. 
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such a road would undoubtedly be of great ben- 
fit to the Hudson Bay company, it is to be hoped 
by all lovers of sport that the suspension will con- 
tinue indefinitely and the Nepigon country be left 
as now, a virgin and trackless forest with the ex • 
ception of the Indian trails. 

On our arrival at the foot of the lake, Clancy's 
desire to see some one run a rapid was gratified, 
for both canoes were headed for the middle of 
the stream instead of landing and were literally 
shot out of the lake with the torrent of water. 
This rapid is unbroken by boulders, but the vol- 
ume of water is very large, the river being then 
unusually high and the current under the bridge 
must run at the rate of at least twenty miles per 
hour, rapid and rough enough when the frail 
character of the canoes is considered to make the 
ride an exciting one for landsmen, but ‘‘the man 
afraid of the water,” seeing perhaps the futility 
of any remonstrance, imitated the historical sto 
icism of the red man, and without a murmur from 
him, we swept down over the hoiling, eddying 
water, past the frowning bluffs and were safely 
landed at the old post of Red Rock. Before 
finally leaving Nepigon, I wish to acknowledge, 
with the sincere thanks of every member of the 
party, the many kindnesses and courtesies we re- 
ceived at the hands of that genial gentleman and 
royal good fellow, Fishery Overseer McKirdy. 
We were indebted to him for many favors in the 
way of advice and assistance, without which we 
would have fared badly in the way of an outfit 
owing to our ignorance of what was needed;' and, 
by the way, any one going up the Nepigon river 
will find a supply of everything needful at Nepi- 
gon and at prices that make it cheaper to procure 
them there than to attempt to provide before 
starting. One of the pleasures of a repetition of 
the trip will be to meet McKirdy again. Long may 
he live to aid and relieve such distressed and for- 
lorn pilgrims as the ' foreigners” and their Mani- 
toban director general. 

We arrived at Winnipeg on our return Satur- 
day, and the irrepressible Fahey was on hand 
with a suggestion for a ride. We were shown the 
town and then taken to the south side of the 
river, visiting St. Boniface Cathedral and'ceme- 
tery, where repose the mortal remains of the late 
Louis Reil, who was a prot£g4 and pupil of Arch- 
bishop Tach6, with whom we enjoyed an extreme- 
ly pleasant visit. The father of the Archbishop 
w^s one of the notable men in the early history 
and settlement of Eastern Canada, and his son is as 
well known as one of the pioneer missionaries of 
the west, coming to the Hudson Bay post of Fort 
Garry nearly sixty years ago, when the only 
mode of conveyance was, as he expressed it, by 
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"birzh bark can-oe” in summer and dog sledge in 
winter. We were shown many relics of frontier 
life and found his library filled with ancient and 
rare books, beautiful and quaint, many of them 
priceless in value, and connected with each was 
some little history or reminiscence which the 
genial old Frenchman related to us. 

Returniqg past Jthe old gate-way, all that is left 
of the old fort, we were taken to St. John's Ca- 
thedral, where in the absence of the bishop we 
were entertained by Dean Grisdell and shown the 
old records of the church from the date of the 
earliest settlement. In one of the registers, as a 
witness to a marriage between a “voyageur" and a 
half- breed” woman, appeared the signature of Sir 
John Franklin. 

When ready to return we discovered that one of 
the carriages had disappeared and it brought 
from Fahey the exclamation ^hat it was just his 
luck and he was certain we could not get safely 
home without a runaway. A little search re- 
vealed the fact that the team had broken loose, 
ran a few yards to the river, plunged down a 
steep bank and were finally stopped by a bog on the 
edge of the stream. No material damage had been 
done and Joe congratulated himself on its being 
the luckiest runaway he had ever experienced. 

The Dext morning we bade Winnipeg friends 
adieu and, accompanied by the g. m.. started for 
North Dakota prairies to capture a few chickens. 
Ten hours driving over the vicinity of Grafton con- 
vinced us that we were wasting time trying to find 
chickens there, and after an all night s ride on a 
freight train, which -itched a few cars by way of 
variety, we reached Grand Forks too late in the 
morning to make any connection. Here the g. m. 
left us, and taking a Northern Pacific train in the 
evening, twenty-seven hours later, found us at 
Cedar Rapids, where ' ‘fraid of the water” left us 
for his home on the banks of the Cuyahoga, and 
refreshed beyond measure by the outing and with 
a firm resolution to hold a meeting of the "Es-ko- 
tao-ta-pan Fishing Club” at Camp Alexander 
next season, the daily routine of labor was re- 
sumed. W. P. D. 

Modern Submarine Torpedo Boats. 

No submarine boat yet built has fully reached 
the required standard, but a few have given much 
promise, and excited great hope of development 
into a high degree of effectiveness. Chief among 
these is the French boat “Gymnote,” designed 
by Naval Constructor Zede, a steel, cigar-shaped, 
propeller vessel, driven by electricity, and carry- 
ing an outside torpedo to be exploded by an elec- 
tric current sent from the boat. This vessel has 
made eleven miles an hour when fully submerged, 
and has remained continuously under water for 
eight hours. A reflection of whatever is upon the 
surface in the vicinity of the submerged boat is 
carried down through a kind of telescope, and en- 
ables the operators to handle the vessel as readily 
and intelligently as if they themselves were upon 
the surface. For the present the French author- 
ities are keeping the boat as secret as possible. 
How serviceable the boat would be in actual war- 
fare, cannot yet be even guessed. 
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A submarine boat invented by Lieutenant 
Peral. of the Spanish navy, has been tested 
at Cadiz with good results. This vessel is also 
cigar-shaped, and is propelled by twin screws 
driven by electricity. The torpedo used is of the 
Whitehead pattern, which by internal machinery 
prope s itself toward the object at which it is di- 
rected, and is exploded when it strikes. The ‘‘Pe- 
ral” has made six miles an hour, and has re- 
mained submerged for as much as three hours 
and a half. How it is made, and how it works, 
have not been told. 

Before the recent construction of the Gymnote 
and Peral, the Nordenfelt boat, designed by the 
inventor of a noted machine-gun, was considered 
the most promising. This boat is rounded at the 
center, wi’b the ends tapering to upright wedges. 
It is propelled by a screw driven by a steam en- 
gine It is submerged and raised by taking in or 
forcing out water ballast, and its sinking or rising 
is aided by upright screws Flat rudders at the 
bow prevent the dipping of stem or stern. The 
boat, in its latest form, has shown great sea- 
worthiness, and when submerged has reached a 
speed of over twelve miles an hour. Though de- 
pending upon the natural supply of air, the boat 
is able to remain a long time under water without 
coming to the surface. The torpedo used is the 
Whitehead, already mentioned. 

Lieutenant Hovgaard, of the Danish navy, is 
the designer of a boat intended to be propelled by 
electricity when submerged, and by steam upon 
the surface. Its submerging and descending are 
governed by upright propellers with a thrusting 
motion. It is meant for a long stay under water, 
and its mechanism is to be largely self-acting —an 
important safeguard against a sudden and fatal 
plunge to the bottom. 

An English boat, the invention of a civil engi- 
neer named Ash, differs from others in being so 
made as to sink, so long as the downward motion 
is not arrested by the pushing out of metal cylin- 
ders arranged in a row on each side of the boat 
and charged with compressed air. This cylinder 
arrangement is remarkably simple and ingenious, 
but actual trials of the boat have not been en- 
couraging. 

The 'Peacemaker” is an American boat, de- 
signed bv a resident of San Francisco, named 
Tuck. Its shape is that of an elongated oval. 
The motive-power is steam, the boiler being 
heated by a coal fire while on the surface, and 
by caustic soda after sdbmergance. The means 
of descent and ascent are of an ordinary kind; 
namely, water ballast and side rudders. Com- 
pressed air, purified by chemical process, is sup- 
plied to the crew. Two buoyant torpedoes, 
coupled together, are floated under the keel of 
the ship to be destroyed, and magnets are at- 
tached to them to make them hold to the steel 
plates. They are then exploded by an electric 
current from the boat In an actual river trial 
at New York, this boat has made eight miles per 
hour, and has remained below the surface for 
half an hour. 

Senhor Barboza de Souza, of Pernambuco in 
Brazil, has sought to lessen the consequences of 
accident or disaster oy making the bow and stern 
sections of a boat detachable from the amidship 
section, so ibat they, or either of them, m^y be 
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cast off in case of entanglement or injury, leaving 
behind a still perfect and fully equipped subma- 
rine vessel . 

So far as can be determined upon present in- 
formation, no submarine torpedo-boat has yet 
been built or planned that would completely meet 
the requirements of actual warfare. That such 
boats will be plentiful within a few years seems, 
however, almost a certainty. This conclusion 
few would doubt in the presence of the Nordenfelt 
boat,*to take a particular example. And the de- 
struction of a single large war-ship by a subma- 
rine boat would spread demoralization through 
the navies of the world. After the blowing up of 
the Housatonic, the fine steam-frigate "Wabash,” 
armed with powerful guns, and having a disci- 
plined crew of seven hundred men, fled in ludi- 
crous confusion from one of the clumsy little Con- 
federate divers — officers and seamen alike terror- 
stricken till safety was assured by distance. Naval 
power would be paralyzed till means should be 
found tp neutralize the mischief of the unseen 
and unknown adversary, and it might be that 
naval warfare would be transferred for a time 
beneath the surface of the sea .— February St. 
Nicholas. 


The Sweat-Shop. 

The sweat-shop is a place, where separate from 
the tailor-shop or. clothing warehouse, a 
"sweater” (middleman) assembles journeymen 
tailors and needle-women, to work under his su- 
pervision. He takes a cheap room outside the 
dear and crowded business centre, and within 
the neighborhood where the work people live. 
Thus is rent saved to the employer, and time and 
travel to the employed. The men can do work 
more hours than was possible under the cen- 
tralized system, and their wives and children 
can help, especially when, as is often done, the 
garments are taken home to "finish.” (Even the 
very young can pull out basting threads ) This 
"finishing” is what remains undone after the 
machine has done its work, and consists of "fell- 
ing” the waist and leg ends of trousers (paid at 
one and one-half cents a pair), and in short, all 
the "felling” necessary on every garment of any 
kind. For this service, at the prices paid, they can 
not earn more than from twenty- five to forty cents 
a day, and the work is largely done by Italian, 
Polish and Bohemian women and girls. 

The entire number of persons employed in 
these vocations may be stated at 5,000 men (of 
whom 800 are Jews), and from 20,000 to 23,000 
women and children. The wages are reckoned by 
"piecework,” and (outside of the "finishing,” 
run about as follows: 

Girls, hand-sewers, earn nothing for the first 
month, and then as unskilled workers they get 
$1 to $1 50 a week, $3 a week, and (as skilled 
workers) $6 a week. The first-named class con- 
stitutes fifty per cent of all, the second thirty 
per cent, ahd the last twenty per cent. lathe 
general work men are only employed to do but- 
ton holing and pressing, and their earnings are 
as follows: "Pressers,” $8 to $12 a week; "un- 
derpressers, ” $4 to $7. Cloak operators earn $8 
to S12 a week. Four-fifths of the sewing ma- 
chines are furnished by the ‘ ‘sweaters” (middle- 
men); also needles, thread and wax. — Scribner's 
Magazine. 
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Dear readers of the Ladies' Department: lam 
very glad to put before you the letters following 
in our columns this month. It shows the grow- 
ing interest in our journal, and a unity of pur- 
pose that is delightful to the heart of 

The Editor. 


Marion, Iowa, January, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The old year has gone ; nothing remains of it 
but the memories sad ana sweet, and the experi- 
ence we have gained by contact with our fellow- 
men. Many of us, doubtless, have cause to re- 
gret countless things we have done, words we 
have spoken, or things we have left undone that 
would have made some one happier or better if 
we had done them . 

Among other resolves I have made for the new 
year is, that I will write at least one letter for 
our department in The Conductor, and I hope 
each of the sisters who sees this will follow my 
example. What an interesting and instructive 
page we might have if each one of them would write 
even one letter in her best style, if it were only to 
give her opinion on some topic of general interest 
to women ! And right here occurs the thought 
that it would be infinitely more interesting if each 
one of the writers would sign her own name, and 
not hide her identity in "Irene," "Conductor’s 
Wife," and other names of like character. Why 
not Mrs Jno. James, or Mrs. Ella Cole, perhaps, 
and then would not some sister in a far off state 
who knew Mrs. James when she left her home 
and joined her fortunes with those of "one of the 
boys, " and went with him to share the fortunes of 
a railroad man's life, feel like sitting down and 
writing a long letter to her old friend, or may be 
writing one for the journal, in which many 
* pleasant incidents of their life were recounted for 
the benefit of the sisters ? 

Perhaps that one little thing would be product- 


ive of great results in the way I have suggested. 
My husband has been a railroad man for twenty- 
six years, and in the course of that time we have 
moved several times, and I have been called upon 
to part with some very dear friends. Many times' 
I have looked through the magazine, hoping to 
see the names of Mrs. Geo. Yetts, Mrs James 
Twombley, Mrs. Alma Austin, Mrs. Ida Ward, 
Mrs. Mate Markle, Mrs. Helen Miller and count- 
less others whose husbands and mine worked to- 
gether on the different roads, Dut am each time 
disappointed. 

One thing that presents this more forcibly to 
my mind than any other is the fact that I am not 
only acquainted with Mrs. N. D. Hahn, the 
editress of our department, but many and inter- 
esting are the discussions she and I have on the 
subjects so near our hearts, viz : the railroad men, 
their work, their grievances, triumphs, etc. 

Interesting as the department must be to you 
all, do you not think it is much more so to me, 
being, as I am, on such intimate terms with the 
" power behind the desk," who each month gives 
us a department surpassed by none. Each month 
I have the Engineer's , Firemen's and Switchmen' s 
Journal. 

One thing I do not like about the letters is the 
constant re-hashing of that worn out and alto- 
gether useless question, "How to Manage a Hus- 
band." I have no patience at all with writers on 
the subject. To my mind the more essential 
thing is "How to Manage our Children," for if we 
bring them up right, with clearly defined ideas of 
right and wrong, good morals, appetites for good 
reading, and good company, will they not, in all 
probability, make good husbands, who need no 
managing? 

I have three boys, aged twenty-two, seventeen 
and fifteen — all good boys — and my aim is to 
bring them up so that when they m irry they will 
be hus >ands who need no managing, who will 
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make good husbands under all circumstance?, re- 
gardless of their wife’s failing, but maybe she 
won't have any, such as fault-finding, and one 
whose children will not have to pray for some 
one to make a club or society to take care of phi- 
lanthropists' families while the mother goes to the 
prison to help trim the prisoners' Xmas tree, and 
make papa wish he was a jail bird, too, like the 
following depicts : 

OUR CHRISTMAS. 

We didn't have much of a Christmas, 

My papa and Rosie and me, 

For mamma 'd gone out to the prison 
To trim up the poor prisoners’ tree ; 

And Ethel, my big grown-up sister, 

Was down at the 'sylum all day, 

To help at the great turkey dinner, 

And teach games for the orphans to play 
She belongs to a club of young ladies 
With a "beautiful object," they say, 

'Tis to go among poor lonesome children 
And make all their sad hearts more gay. 

And auntie — you don't know my auntie? 

(She’s my own papa's half sister Kate) 

She was ’bliged to be round at the chapel 
Till 'twas— oh, some time dreadfully late; 
For she pities the poor, worn-out curate, 

His burdens, she says, are so great; 

So she 'ranges thd flowers and the music; 

And he goes home around by our gate. 

I should think this way must be the longest, 
But then I suppose he knows best, 

Aunt Kate says he intones most splendid, 

And his name is Vane Algernon West. 

My papa bad bought a big turkey, 

And bad it sent home Christmas Eve; 

But there wasn’t a soul here to cook it; 

You see, Bridget threatened to leave 
If she couldn’t go off with her cousin 
(He doesn't look like her one bit); 

She says she belongs to a ‘union," 

And the union won’t let her "submit." 

So we ate bread and milk for our dinner, 

And some raisins and candy, and then 
Rose and me went down to the pantry 
To look at the turkey again. 

Papa said he would take us out riding; 

Then he thought that he didn't quite dare, 
For Rosie'd got cold and kept coughing, 
There was dampness and chills in the air. 
Oh, the day was so long and so lonesome ! 

And our papa was lonesome as we; 

And the parlor was dreary — no sunshine, 

And all the sweet roses — the tea 
And the red ones — and ferns and carnations, 


That have made our bay-window so bright, 
Mamma’d picked for the men at the prison, 
To make their bad hearts pure and white. 

And we all sat up close to the window, 

Rose and me on our papa’s two knees, 

And we counted the dear little birdie 9 
That were hopping about on the trees. 
Rosie wanted to be a brown sparrow, 

But I thought I would rather by far, 

Be a robin that flies away winters 

Where the sunshine and gay blossoms are. 
And papa wished he was a jail bird, 

’Cause he thought that they fared the best, 
But we all were real glad we weren't turkeys. 
For then we'd been killed with the rest. 

That night I put into my prayers — 

4 ‘Dear God. we’ve been lonesome to-day, 
For mamma, aunt, Ethel and Bridget, 

Every one of them all went away — 

Won’t you please make a club, or society, 
'Fore it’s time for next Christmas to be, 

To take care of philanterpists’ families — 

Like papa and Rosie and me?" 

And l think that my papa’s grown pious, 

For he listened as still as a mouse. 

Till I got to “Amen," then he said it 
So it sounded all over the house. 

— Julia Anna Wolcott in Engineer's Journal. 

I am a conductor’s wife but do not belong to the 
Auxiliary, as there is none here. I wish it was so 
we could have one, but I sign myself “Sister," 
just the same, as I have a very warm place in my 
heart for all railroad people. 

Mrs. Jbnnie Bell, 

Marion, Iowa. 


Editor Ladies' Department : 

I would like to say a few words through your 
columns to distant Sisters, thinking, perhaps, they 
would be pleased to hear how Benevolent Divis- 
ion, No. 17, is progressing. 

We were very much disappointed on our last 
meeting day, the weather was so inclement no one 
could get out — a regular blizzard, at times — could 
not see across the street. That was the day set 
for election of officers, so of course we had to ask 
for special dispensation of our Grand President, 
which, we are in hopes, will arrive in time for our 
next meeting, which is the third Wednesday, Dec. 

2ISt. 

We have taken in several new member ; have 
also lost several by moving to other parts. We # 
have now the names of three who wish to join us. 
We are in hopes in the next year to improve in 
many ways. I was asked the question which I 
would like some of the Sisters to answer. It was 
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this : What do you expect the Auxiliary to amount 
to? My answer was : Just what we make it. If 
we wish to build up we must work ; always be at 
our post if possible. There will be no building 
up if one or more stays at home, leaves the work 
for the few who will. Let all have something to 
do or say. So far, we have done well, a very 
good turnout on every meeting day ; have looked 
after the sick. Sister Harris has been quite ill. I 
think nearly all of the Sisters called to offer assist- 
ance, and carry something to tempt the appetite. 

I have been in correspondence with several very 
pleasant ladies, or Sisters, I should say, whom 
I met in Philadelphia last June. Had it not been 
for the Auxiliary I might not have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting so many such pleasant people at 
one time.; Through the Auxiliary we have made 
many pleasant acquaintances here in our own little 
town, otherwise we might not. /, as well as sev- 
eral others, have entertained our friends by giving 
social parties, and many of my guests were my 
new made sisters. Would have had more only for 
lack of room. 

In another way, the Auxiliary has amounted to 
something. I was always opposed to secret socie- 
ties until I joined one ; never urged my husband 
tp go to lodge ; would much rather he would spend 
his time with me. Could not understand why he 
would go and stay so long, but now I know, and 
never ask him to stay at home, but hurry him off, 
and always ask if they had a good meeting. 

Fearing I have already taken up too much of 
your valuable space, hoping to hear from some of 
the Sisters soon. 

Yours in P. F. ( 

Mrs. E. N. Foote, 

Benevolent Division, No. 17, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Chicago Jc., Ohio, Jan. 13, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Having never seen anything in the Conductor 
about Myrtle Division, No. 25, L. A. to.O. R. C., 
I will attempt to tell you how we are getting 
along. We*organized October 18, 1892, with 
twelve members. The division was instituted by 
Sister J. H. Moore, grand president, assisted by 
Sister C. P Hodges, grand chairman executive 
committee, and eight sisters from Autumn Leaf 
Division, No. 12, Bellevue, Ohio. We now have 
twenty members and they are all good workers 
and take an interest in the Division. And we are 
getting along nicely. We take in a new^nember 
at nearly every meeting. At our last meeting 
Sisters Bodley and North way, of Andrews Di- 
vision No. 4, Elkhart, Indiana, visited with us. 
Sister Northway complimented us very highly and 
said she never visited any division where they did 
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the work any better than we did. Oar officers 
were installed at our last meeting and they are as 
follows: Mrs. B. C. Lewis, president; Mrs. C. 
A. Cross, vice-president; Mrs, D. E. Hilgartner, 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. J. M. Wray, senior 
sister; Mrs. W. H. Budd, junior sister; Mrs. 
James B. Duncan, guard; Mrs. E. F. McVeigh, 
chairman of the executive committee. Mrs. D. 
E. Hilgartner is our delegate to the convention, 
and Mrs. W. H. Budd, alternate. The Order in 
this part of the country certainly is flourishing. 
And as I have traveled a great deal I notice there 
is no place where the men take the same interest 
in the O. R. C. as they do on this line (the B, & 
O. Ry.) Deer Lick Division, No. 292, O R. C., 
was only organized a little over one year ago with 
eighteen charter members and now they have 42. 
We receive so many favors from our division that 
it is a pleasure to have an auxiliary here. But I 
must say that there is not enough interest taken 
in the auxiliary among the conductors' wives. I 
for one think there is no place where one can 
spend a more pleasant afternoon than in the di- 
vision room. And we extend a cordial invitation 
to all sisters who may happen in this part of the 
country to visit with us, and we will try and en- 
tertain them and have them enjoy themselves 
while they remain among us. This is my first 
attempt, and if I see this in print I may write 
again. 

Yours very Truly, in P. F. 

A Member. 


The Ladies' Auxiliary Entertain. 

Wednesday evening the Ladies’ Auxiliary gave 
their first public entertainment and supper in 
Gilligan's Hall and it far surpassed anything of 
its kind ever given in this place. The ladies who 
compose this order are fully deserving of the many 
flattering compliments heard about them by al- 
most every one in attendance. It was first thought 
that there would be a supper and entertainment, 
but after eating one of the best and cheapest sup- 
pers ever given in this place the young folks 
gathered in the hall over the dining room to en- 
joy the evening's entertainment, after wnich 
dancing was commenced. The entertainment it- 
self was worth double the price of admission. 
Following is the program: Joseph Keithline who 
acted as chairman for the ladies, in a few chosen 
words thanked the many friends of the Ladies' 
Auxiliary who so generously graced the occasion 
with their presence. The orchestra then played 
«n overture, followed by a beautiful song by the 
Ashby Male Quartette, composed of the follow- 
ing young men: Ryondels, Eyher, Parker, and 
Frantz. Miss Maggie Bennett then recited "The 
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Drinking House Over the Way,” and to an encore 
she responded with “Kelley’s Dream,” which 
was one of the most brilliant things of the even- 
ing. Miss Bennett has many accomplishments 
which with a little more encouragement will soon 
be brought out. Miss Gaughan then favored the 
audience with a solo whi:h was well received. 
This was followed by William Ruddy with a song 
entitled “Paddy Ciarny’s Mother.” Mr. Ruddy 
was applauded but did not sing agiin. The male 
quartette again sang one of their own composi- 
tions entitled “Jack and Jill,” which was warmly 
applauded. Mrs Rees sang a fine soprano 
solo and which she rendered in exquisite style 
and was warmly aDplaudel Hugh O’Neil sang 
“I Love You All” in a nice clear tenor, which 
was well received. Mich&el Shannon then re- 
cited, ' ‘Asleep at the Switch” in a masie ly man- 
ner. Mr. Shannon is well up in elocution. The 
entertainment came to an end with Thomas Mc- 
Manus singing “The Pardon Came Too Late,” 
which was well received. After this the floor 
was cleared and the dancing was commenced, 
which the merry dancers eojoyed until early 
morning. The whole affair was well conducted 
and reflects great credit upon the committee who 
had charge of the affair. 


Cleveland, O, Feb. io, 1893 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

As the time is so limited before Grand Division 
convenes in May, I wish to improve every means 
possibte to present the subject of our Ladies' 
Auxiliary to the readers of The Conductor, and 
especially to the wives of members of the O. R. 
C. The advantage of being organized before 
Grand Division is principally that the L. A. to 
O. R. C. will meet in Toledo at the same time as 
the O. R. C., and the privileges of our order will 
be extended to all who are members at that time. 
The cost is very little in comparison with bene- 
fits derived, and with very little push and energy, 
any division of the O. R. C. may secure an aux- 
iliary. I belive every division should have one, 
as it not only assists n promoting sociability and 
fraternity, but in case of sickness or distress of a 
member, we are united in securing relief. 

Mrs. J. H. Moore, Grand President, of Toledo, 
Ohio, is doing all in her power to advance the 
work, but amid many discouragements, as has 
been the experience of her predecessor in pre- 
vious years. Nevertheless the auxiliary is stead- 
ily growing. 

A division of the Ladies' Auxiliary to the O. R. 
C. was instituted in Lima, Ohio, on the 7tn inst. 
by the Grand President. She also initiated a 
lady from Spokane, Washington, Mrs. Palmer, 


by name, into Banner Division, of Toledo, and 
deputized her to work in the west, where several 
divisions are ready and waiting for an organizer. 
It was my privilege to be present at this meeting, 
and I feel sure the work ir the west can but suc- 
ceed in the hands of so talented and capable a 
lady as Mrs. Palmer evidently is. Sisters, your 
correspondence is solicited, and any information 
pertaining to organizing will be cheerfully given 
either by the Grand President or 
Your Sister in T. F., 

Mrs. C. P. Hodghs, 

5 Fairfield street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
• 

Wolcottville, Ind., Jan. 27, 1893. 
Editor Laaies' Department : 

I hope you and all members of Friendship Di- 
vision will pardon my long silence. I can't say 
that my time has been so fully occupied that I 
could not write, l have simply neglected it, and I 
trust that as long as I am honest enough to ac- 
knowledge it, that I will not be reprimanded 
for it. 

This division, No. 22, held a meeting at the 
regular time for the election of officers for 1893, and 
the following Sisters were elected: President, 
Sister Frank Stauffer; secretary and treasurer, 
Sister J. G. Oatman. The chairs could not have 
been better filled had they tried again. I am in 
such an out of the way place here that it is im- 
possible for me to attend meetings as I would 
like, but I am not here for always, and when I 
return to my home, I will make up for lost time. 
Our division is in a flourishing condition for one 
in its infancy, and I think we have bright pros- 
pects for the future. What is the matter with 
the Ladies’ Department of The Conductor for 
January? I see not a single letter from any 
Sister. I will begin to think that some one else 
will be asking for pardon for long delays in not 
writing, and I will not be alone. 

Best wishes for the L. A. to O. R. C. 

Mrs. C. M. Harrington, 

Friendship Division No. 22. Wolcottville, Ind. 
♦ ■ — — 

St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. .20, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Order of Railway 
Conductors held their annual election Dec. 21st. 
Officers duly installed Jan. 4th. President, Mrs. 
S. S. Sims; vice-president, Mrs. C. A. Ransom; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. E. N. Foote; S. S.* 
Mrs. J. M. Cory; J. S., Mrs. M M. Wright; 
guard, Mts. B. F. Throop; chairman executive 
committee, Mrs B. Smiley ; delegate to convention* 
-Mrs. E. N. Foote. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. J. M. Cory, Cor. Sec. 
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Elkhart, lad., Jan. 30, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

In looking over the events of the last year, I 
think that we cannot but feel grateful to the 
Giver of all good and perfect gifts. 1892 has 
dealt very kindly by us; there has been very 
little sickness, and but one death in the families of 
our members. On Dec. 23, Andrews Division 
No. 4 held an election of officers, and at the next 
regular meeting the following officers were in- 
stalled by the Grand President, Mrs. J. H. 
Moore, assisted by the Past Grand Junior Sister, 
Mrs. A. W. McIntyre. The officers are Mrs. 
Kate Brown, President; Mrs. Maude Shultz, 
vice-president; Mrs. Alice Carpenter, secretary 
and treasurer; Mrs. M. E. Wishart, senior sis- 
ter; Mrs. Martha Beach, junior sister; Mrs. 
Sue Kepler, guard; Mrs. Mary Husse>, delegate; 
Mrs L. J. Punches, alternate delegate; 

The reception given in the evening at the home 
of Mrs. L. J. Punches was largely attended, and a 
very pleasant affair, loDg to be remembered. 
The guests from abroad were Mesdames Hussey, 
McIntyre and Mrs. Moore from Toledo, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Houser from Goshen. 

Hoping to meet all interested in our cause, at 
Toledo, (the city selected for holding our next 
convention) I will now close for this time. 

Yours truly in T. F., 

Mrs M. E. Wishart, Cor. Sec. 


St. Joseph, Mo., 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

I would like to mention through your valuable 
columns a reception given in honor of Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the O. R. C. by Mrs. E. N. 
Foote, assisted by Mrs. C. A. Ransom and Mrs. 
J. M. Cory. Received from 2 until 5 o’clock at 
residence, 1204 S. 9th street; house beautifully 
decorated; dainty refreshments were served; all 
passed an enjoyable afternoon. 

Before departing our friend Mrs. Foote, to her 
surprise, was made the recipient of two beautiful 
presents Presented in behalf of the Order by 
Mrs. S. S. Sims; with appropriate remarks, ably 
responded to by Mrs. Foote, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Order. Mrs. J. M. Cory, 

Cor. Sec. 


Frankfort, Ind., Feb. 5, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

Easter Lily Division No. 10, not being widely 
known through the columns of The Conductor, 
perhaps 'tis time for an introduction. Although 
having kept silence we have not been idle, each 
one working with a will and doing what she could 
to help the O. R. C. keep up a fraternal spirit, 
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and to build up our own Jittle division. We 
were honored with a visit from our Grand Presi- 
dent, Mrs Moore, in September, who gave us 
some wholesome advice and encouragement, 
which imbued us with a new stimulus to renewed 
efforts in our work. 4 n response to an invitation 
from Banner Division, six of our ladies attended 
a meeting in Toledo last month. They were 
royally entertained, and report a very pleasant 
visit, together with some beneficial lessons learned 
from the working of Banner Division. 

We held our election for officers some time 
since. Those for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. B. F. Haselton; vice president, 
Mrs. John Daily; secretary, Mrs. Rufus Clark; 
j unior sister, Mrs. George Partridge; senior sister, 
Mrs. G. V. Keefer; guard, Mrs. John Miller. 

On the evening of December 26ih, Division 254 
O. of R. C., held a public ins allatioa of officers 
to which their families were invited. After the 
work, a splendid supper was spread by the pop- 
ular caterers, Cushwer Bros., to which ample 
justice was done. After the evening was pleas- 
antly passed until 12 o’clock, and the auxiliary 
after presenting the new Chief Conductor with a 
companion for his goat, departed for their homes, 
voting the conductors the best of entertainers. 

Aura B. 


Our Sons and Daughters. 


I think the young readers of the Conductor 
will appreciate' the following poem, rendered by 
the writer, Mr. J. W. Dixon, of Michigan, at the 
anniversary of George Washington’s birthday 
1892, which was celebrated at his residence in 
honor of his two young daughters, Maggie and 
Zoie: 

' My youthful friends with words sincere, 

I bid you a warm welcome here. 

I’m glad to see you here tonight 
With faces radiant and bright, 

And eyes sparkling with delight, 

And hearts as buoyant free and light 
As sparrows in their upward flight, 

’Tis right your sport you should enjoy, 

“Ere” weighty cares your thoughts employ, 
And riper years shall clothe your brow 
With shade where all is brightness now. 
Those riper years are coming fast, 

Your Youthful days will soon be past; 

Then on the busy stage of life, 

Amid its turmoil and its strife, 

As man and women strong of heart, 

You needs must take an active part. 
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And some of you perhaps must stand 
As guards and rulers of the land; 

Perhaps, like the great Washington, 

Be called to leid our armies on, 

To drive the invaders from our shore, 
Though wars, I hope, will be no more. 

But if not called on by tfre nation 
To occupy a high station, 

You will as king and princess stand 
And by your vote help rule the land. 

Then emulate those virtues bright 
Of him you eulogize tonight. 

Now, I myself was once a boy, 

And all the sports you now enjoy 
I played, with boyish love of fun, 

In bygone days, when I was young. 

I hope, then, I may not offend, 

If with the freedom of a friend, 

I give you some advice tonight, 

To help you guide your steps aright. 

You know that spring is drawing near, 

That lovely season of the year, 

When birds will sing and flowers will bloom, 
The orchards yield their sweet perfume, 

And nature dons her gala dress 
And looks her brightest and her best; 

The farmer then resumes his toil, 

With care prepares the fruitful soil, 

With equal care selects his seed, 

Rejecting every noxious weed, 

And sows upon each field with care 
The crop he hopes to harvest these. 

If he sows redroot wide and free, 

What think you will the harvest be? 

If he sows thistles, chess or dock, 

Those worthless weeds will be the crop; 

But if he sows the golden grain, 

Then may he hope to reap the same. 
Childhood and youth are like the spring, 

Ere long the summer will begin; 

You then will reap what now you sow, 

Each tiny seed will surely grow. 

The crop will be the same in kind, 

As that with which you seed your mind. 
Then cultivate your minds with care 
And sow the seeds of kindness there; 

Of virtue, temperance and truth, 

Those brightest ornaments of youth. 

Of fortitude, life’s ills to bear, 

Of these you must expect a share, 

And if you learn to fear them right 
'Twill help to make the burden light. 

Of courage, perseverence, too, 

And energy in all you do, 

Perform whate’er you undertake, 


Though obstacles should lie in wait. 

To quote what Colonel Crockett said, 

"Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

With useful knowledge store your mind r 
Its priceless value you f will find 
In after years will repay 
The irksome labor of today. 

Learn all you can, and then you'll find 
That you have just begun to climb. 

The hill of science towering high, 

Its summit reaches to the sky. 

As up that hill with toil you rise, 

A glorious prospect greets your eyes; 

More and more things you see to learn, 

More and more mysteries discern, 

More and more wisdom you detect, 

As shown by the Great Architect 
Who built the world, the first great cause 
Who set in motion nature's laws; 

Who holds the universe in hand 
And governs all ; at whose comma- d 
This earth at its appointed place 
Go.s whirling on through boundless space, 
And countless worlds that deck the sky, 
Through their appointed crbits fly, 

With speed that mocks the lightning’s flash. 
Yet in their courses never clash, 

But move in harmony sublime, 

That prove their origin divine. 

A few more words on education, 

And I will close my recitation, 

And that no doubt will suit you well, 

For then you’ll have a resting spell. 

Our education is begun 
When we begin life’s race to run, 

Nor will it end till life is fled 
And all our moments here are sped. 

All that we learn while here we stay, 

The scenes of every passing day, 

Our meditations when alone, 

The book we read, the scenes at home, 

The social circles, where we meet 
With friends whom we delight to greet. 

All that affects the mind or heart 
Of education forms a part. 

Then how important in our choice, 

That we give heed to wisdom’s voice. 

And shun the evil that we meet, 

Nor learn to practice a deceit, 

Or ought we must unlearn again 
If we true wisdom would obtain. 

But choose what will, our hearts refine. 

Exalt and cultivate the mind 

And fit us for a brighter sphere 

When ends life’s transient journey here. 
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Ejection of Passenger — Men • ure of Damage. 

Id an action for damages for wrongfully eject- 
ing a passenger from a train, it is proper, in esti- 
mating the damages, to consider the humiliation 
imposed upon a passenger by a quarrel and alter- 
cation with the conductor. Two hundred dollars 
# is not excessive damage under such circumstances. 
Chicago Eastern Ills. Ry. Co vs. Conley, Ind. 
App Ct , Dec. 30, 1892. 

Negligence — Defective Appliance — Contributory 

Negligence. 

In a suit for damages growing out of an injury 
the court holds, (1) That it is the duty of the 
master to furnish safe appliances to employ 4s, 
and that such duty is a continuing one, and that 
it is the master's duty to know the condition of 
appliances furnished if such 'knowledge can be 
acquired by the exercise of ordinary care. □ (2 ) 
It is sufficient in a complaint to recover for an 
alleged neglect of this duty by the master to 
charge that he had negligently furnished the 
defective appliance in question, or that he negli- 
gently failed to furnish safe and suitable appli- 
ances. (3). That the rules and regulations of 
the employer must be known to the employ^ be- 
fore they will bind him. (4). That it is not con- 
tributory negligence for a trainman to walk on the 
top of his train when his duty and orders' require 
it. Judgment for damages affirmed. L. E. 

St. Louis Ry. Co., Ullz, Ind. S, C . Dec. 23 1892. 

Mutual Beaefit Insurance — Relation of Members. 

1. The relation between the supreme body of a 
benefit society and a beneficiary member to whom, 
under its relief fund laws, a relief fund certificate 
has been issued, is a contractual relation. 

2 Relation — How Constituted. — The contract 
of such association with a beneficiary member is 
made up of the application for such membership, 
the certificate issued, and the charter, constitution, 
and by-laws of the order, and in its construction 
and effect does not differ essentially from an or- 
dinary policy of insurance. 

3. False Representations — Avoidance — Where, 
by the relief fund laws of the order, persons en- 


gaged in certain occupations are excluded from 
membership; and, where «he deceased in his ap- 
plication represented that his occupation was a 
printer, when in fact at that time, and for several 
years previous he was a bartender, held, that the 
contract of the order to pay benefits was avoided 
by the false and fraudulent representations by 
which it was obtained. 

4. Suit After Death — Estoppel — Agreement . — 
Where the suit brought after the member's 
death, and in the name of the bene- 
ficiary, to meet the defense of false and 
fraudulent representation it was insisted 
that the certificate was incontestible after 
the member’s death, unless the deceased had 
been suspended during his lifetime, and his death 
occurred during his suspension, held , that an 
agreement in the decedent’s application “that 
any untrue or fraudulent statement made, or sus- 
pension, shall forfeit all rights to benefits and 
privileges therein, was sufficient in the light of 
evidence to tfvoid the certificate so procured and 
thereby exclude beneficial relief under the relief % 
fund laws of the order. Holland vs. Supreme 
Council Order Chosen Friends, N. J. S. C., Nov. 

9, 1892. 

Failure to Pay Assessment — Estoppel to Claim For- 
feiture — Waiver. 0 

Where a life policy or certificate of insurance 
contained a condition that it should be forfeited 
in case of failure to pay an installment, when 
due, but receives from the assured payment of an 
installment o f premium or assessment while a 
subsequent assessment is overdue, the associa- 
tion waives the right to claim a forfeiture on the 
ground that such subsequent installment was not 
paid on the day it became due, in accordance 
with a condition in the policy that it should be- 
come void if any installment or assessment should 
not be paid on the day when payable. 

De Frecevs. Nation'll Life <5° Benefit Association, 
N. Y C. of App., Nov. 29 1892. 

Application for Membership — Condition of Assess- 
ment — Charge. 

Where the application, which was made a part 
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of the certificate of membership or insurance, 
provided that the certificate should not become 
effective until the first assessment had been paid, 
and the certificate provided that assessment no- 
tices would be regularly mailed, dated the first 
weekday of every second month, and instruction 
printed on the back of the policy, provided, that 
a member not receving his notice before the 10th 
of any assessment month, should write, inquiring 
why, held , that when assured died on the 28th of 
the first assessment month, and no notice had 
been received, there was no error in refusing to 
charge that no recovery on the certificate could 
be had unless first a tsessment had been actually 
paid during the life of the assured, and while he 
was in good health, "provideo the jury find, in 
the regular course of business, no assessments 
could have been levied before the death of the 
assured." 

Globe Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Co vs. Qttf- 
feyetal , Md. C. of App., Nov. 17th, 1892. 

A Decision for Labor. 

Macon, Ga., December 26. — Judge Emory 
Speer, of the United States Court, rendered a de- 
cision Saturday in the case of striking telegraph- 
ers on the Central railroad against the receiver. 
Judge Speer said that the fact that a man was a 
member of a labor organization was no reason for 
a discharge. On the motion of the strikers, ask- 
ing the court to reinstate them in their positions, 
he decided in their favor so far as to order the re- 
ceiver to replace all the men except where their 
'positions bad been already filled. 

In one sense this is a complete victory for the 
organization, inasmuch as it establishes the pre- 
cedent that a laborer cannot be discharged for the 
sole reason that he has allied himself to a labor 
^union. 


Industrial Insurance — Condition of Certificate — 

Health of Insured . 

The plaintiff in this action, rec jv9red in the 
trial court, upon a certificate which contained the 
following provision: * No obligation is assumed 
by this association Drior to the date hereof, nor 
unless upon said date the assured is alive and in 
sound health. " The evidence showed conclusively 
that, for several years before the date of the 
policy, the assured was afflicted w*th chronic 
asthma to such an extent that he was unable to 
pursue his usual calling i. e. a railway conductor, 
and that ailment accompanied by subsequent 
and resultant complications, occasioned his death. 

Held. On appeal, reversing, that there can be 
no recovery in an action on a life insurance certi- 
ficate conditioned that no obligation is assumed 


by the company, unless at the date of its issuance, 
the insured is "in sound health." 

Held, That where the intention of the parties 
to the contract is that the inception of defendant’s 
risk should depend upon the existence of certain 
conditions, to- wit: That at the date of the certi- 
ficate the assured be alive and in sound health, 
these conditions failing the association's liability 
under the jcertificate never attached. 

Voider vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., C. 
P. N. Y., Jan. 3, 1893. 

A ction on Cert if cate — Evi dence — Reinstatement — 
Mistake in Proof of Death. 

Plaintiff, widow of deceased, obtained a judg- 
ment for $3000. Defendant appealed. 

It appeared that during the life time of the % 
assured he had failed to pay an assessment, 
which became due and payable by the terms of 
the certificate on 29th of May, 1890. By the 
terms of the certificate it lapsed and became void 
in consequence of such default. To induce a re- 
newal of the certificate, the assured made a state- 
ment in writing, and delivered same to defendant, 
declaring among other things, that he had bad no 
sickness of any kind since his original application 
for insurance. Thereupon the overdue assess- 
mrnt was accepted, and the membership revived. 

The defendant set up the falsity of the state- 
ment made by the deceased to secure a reinstate- 
ment. 

The evidence showed that the proofs of death 
placed the beginning of his fatal illness previous 
to his reinstatement. The plaintiff's application 
showed the proofs to be erroneous. 

Held , That an assured, in order to obtain a re- 
instatement of a forfeited certificate, represented 
to the Order that be had not been ill since the 
policy was originally granted; and, where the 
proofs of death erroneously stated by the bene- 
ficiary and the attending physician, that the 
assured's last illness began at a date prior to the 
application for reinstatement, the plaintiff may 
rightfully show that the deceased did not begin 
to be ill till after the policy was revived. 
Affirmed. 

Tuthill vs. United Life Ins. Association N. Y. S. 
C., Dec 12, 1892. 

Benefit Insurance — Action on Certificate — Declar- 
ation — Sufficiency of Duty to Make Assessment. 

Where the declaration in an action on a certi- 
ficate alleged that money not exceeding $3,000 
was due plaintiff, and that, if one assessment on 
the membership of the association should be less 
than $3,000, then said amount should be re- 
ceived in full of all demands; that the assured* 
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folly performed the contract on his part, and that 
•defendant became liable and promised to pay 
said sum, but failed to make any assessment 
therefor; and, where there was testimony that an 
assessment would produce more than the amount 
necessary to pay the certificate. Held, that the 
declaration was sufficient, since plaintiffs were 
entitled, on the death of assured, to have $3,doo, 
if an assessment would produce that sum, and 
since it was the clear duty of defendant associa- 
tion to make the assessment, and its fault that 
there are no funds on hand to pay the judgment 
in favor of defendant is set aside and remanded 
for a new trial. 

Silvers et al vs . Michigan Mut . Ben. Ass'n, Micb. 
S. C., Dec. 22, 1892. 

Action to Recover Assessments-— Void Policy. 

Where the solicitor tor an insurance association 
solicited plaintiff to insure her father’s life for her 
benefit, and she signed her father’s name to the 
application on the solicitor's representation that 
she had authority so to do. The solicitor certified 
that he had seen and examined the father, and 
recommended his acceptance. Subsequently the 
association issued to plaintiff a certificate on the 
father’s life, which required all applications to be 
signed by the one proposed for insurance as a 
condition precedent to its validity. Held, that 
the agent's knowledge as to^he failure of the 
father to sign the application was the knowledge 
of the company or association, and that, as the 
policies were void from the beginning, and known 
by the association to be so, plaintiff was entitled 
to recover back the money paid by her for assess-, 
ments. Fulton vs. Mutual Benefit Co., N. Y. City 
Ct., Dec. 22, 1892. 

Note : — The proper form of action to recover 
back assessments or premiums paid under a policy 
of insurance is an action for money had and re- 
ceived by the company or association f jr the use 
of the person making the payments. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Resloi a lion of Sns- 
" pended Member. 

Where a member of a Mutual Benefit Insur- 
ance Society is suspended for non-payment of 
assessments, and neglects during his life time to 
secure his reinstatement in accordance with the 
terms of membership certificate and the provisions 
of the Order, held, that his restora ion to mem- 
bership cannot be effected after his death by pay- 
ment of the sum due from him to the association 
at the time of his death, though the period within 
which, if alive, he could have secured his rein- 
statement, has not yet expired. Woodman of 
America vs. fameson , Kans. S. C., Dec. 15, 1892. 

Note: — While the above rule of law is the pne 


generally adhered to by the courts, yet the latter 
are accustomed to rule otherwise where a waiver 
can be established. If the conduct of an associa- 
tion is such as to amount to a waiver of the pro- 
visions relied upon, courts are free to overrule 
the forfeiture. Thus, "where the certificate of 
membership provided that the assessments shall 
be paid within thirty days from the date of no- 
tice, payment within that time will preserve the 
validity of the certificate, though such payment is 
made and accepted after the death of the mem- 
ber.” Ass'n vs. Staff, 77 Tex., 517. The Indiana 
Supreme Court ruled (77 Ind. 203) that "the de- 
mand and receipt of assessments by an association, 
after the death of the assured, with knowledge of 
his death, and that the contract was voidable ' n 
account of misrepresentations waives the for- 
feiture. 

Train Service — Authority of Conductor to Bind 

Company — Injury to Employe 

Where an emergency arises, su^h as the occur- 
rence of a railroad accilent fir from the general 
offices of the company, whereby an employ^ of a 
train is dangerously hurt and immediate action is 
required to protect and save life, it is the duty of 
the company to take steps to care for the injured 
person, and when the conductor is the highest 
officer of the company present, he is clothed with 
such authority as may be becessary to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion, and where such man 
is helpless, unconscious and in danger of death 
from the injury, and remote from relatives, and 
without means to pay for shelter and care, such 
conductor may bind the company for shelter, 
care and attention procured for the injured em- 
ploy 4 

T. St. L. <5° K. C. Ry. Co. vs. Mylott, lad. App. 
Ct. Feb. 2, 1893. 

Master and Servant — Negligence — Construction of 

Tracks. 

In an action to recover for injury to an em- 
ploy^, a railroad company is guilty of negligence 
in laying its tracks so close tngsth^r that trains 
cannot pass each other safely in rounding a 
curve; and brakeman who, while endeavoring to 
carry out his superior’s orders in forcing an in- 
toxicated passenger off a car step into the car, is 
knocked off the step by a train moving in the op- 
posite direction rounding the same curve, may 
recover from the company for his ir juries 

Mu/vaney vs. B. & C. Ry. Co., N. Y. S. C. Dec. 
27, 1892. 

C arriers of Passengers — Ticket — Payment of 

Ticket Rate. 

Where a passenger has not been afforded a 
reasonable opportunity to purchase a ticket at the 
station where his j mrn<»v began, he is not bound 
to leave the train at a station en route and 
purchase a ticket back to the station whence he 
started, and another to his destination. If he is 
rightly on the train without a ticket, it is his 
right to complete his intended journey by paying 
the ticket rate for his fare. 

Central Railway Co. vs. Strickland. Ga. S. C. 
Dec. 17, 1892. 
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Our “Home.” exposur is going right to the suffering one, for 

Yes, "Our Home.” This is the way I wish whose comfort you give it. 

' every railroad man in the nation would say to Our mistake, if it was a mistake, was in branch- 
himself and to others when he thinks or speaks of in 8 out to ° largely at first. We looked to great 
the “Railway Employes’ Home” here in Chicago, results and made a long lease of valuable property 
I say “here, in Chicago,” for I am writing this in at an expense too heavy for an infant institution. 
Chicago, while almost every railway man knows As soon as we realized this we threw up our 
my home is Fort Dodge, la. I am here to attend lease, cut down expenses, and are now in a 
the regular meeting of the board of managers of nice cottage, with only thirty dollars a month 
the “Home,” and to-day, as we visited the rent. A first-class matron, who does the entire 
“Home,” after the meeting, and found how com- work and takes entire charge of the house for 
fortable and homelike everything about the five dollars a week Our present secretary and 
Home is, and how quifct and restful it is; how treasurer, Dr. F. M. Ingalls, made his quarterly 
neat, orderly and tidy the Home seems; how the report to the board of managers to-day. 
old engineer, Mr. Fish, was enjoying his pipe in Everything is as straight and square as the sun- 
the big rocking chair by the stove; with what light 

tender care our poor, sick and paralyzed conduc- We wish a delegate from every order of rail- 
• tor, Mr. Bangs, is cared for, and how our good- way men could come here and investigate, with 
hearted Mr. Nace, the one-legged locomotive fire- the closest scrutiny every item and everything 
man, feels as much at home, and has for the last connected with the "Home.” We ask the fullest 
eighteen months, as though he owned the whole and freest investigation. 

outfit, I said to the friends, I wished every rail- Dr. Ingalls and his wife have given to the care 
road man in the nation could just look in upon of the “Home,” especially since his election as 
the group and the Home; could they see it as I secretary and treasurer, the most painstaking 
saw it to-day, as it is every day of the week and labor, and it is only through their untiring vigi- 
every day of the year, there would not be any Unce and unpaid work the “Home” continues 
trouble about funds necessary to not only keep to exist. 

the present Home running, but enough flowing Now, brothers of all classes and in all depart- 
in to build a Home worthy the great army of ments of railway work in this nation, let me ask: 
big-hearted railroad men of America. Shall this work stop? Shall this old engineer, 

Now, I want to say in this article to every m\n Mr. Fish, now eighty-four years old; shall 
in railway work; “This Home is worthy of your this conductor, Mr. Bangs, perfectly helpless; 
implicit confidence and hearty support.” shall this fireman, Mr. Nace, with one leg; shall 

Mistakes may, and probably have, been made; these helpless and suffering crippled men be 
we may have calculated too largely on the gener- turned upon the, cold charity of the world, only 
osity of those to whom we looked for help. It is to find their way, eventually, to the county poor- 
awork of time and patience, to educate men up to house; from which we took our first inmate of 
the proper point of caring for a fellow and brother the “Home,” and who now is making a good 
railwayman. Confidence is a plant of slow living at the jeweler's trade, which the “Home” 
growth. You railway men will respond more enabled him to learn? Already has the “Home” 
readily and freely than any other class of men, rescued three grand young men from hopeless 
when yon kno7v to a dead certainty that the money dependency to self-sustaining independence. How 
you contribute and earn with so much risk and many hundreds of deserving men this “Home” 
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can assist to such an independence; and to how 
many hundreds more who are crippled beyond 
the possibility of ever being able to be self-sus- 
taining, this shall be their comfortable “Home," 
depends npon the good will of the able bodied 
men now in the railway service. How soon some 
of these now contributing will be the suffering 
ones, none of us can tell. I think all must feel 
as the writer does, namely: It will be a shame 
and a disgrace to the railway men of this nation 
to allow a single brother railroad man to die in 
the poor house. For one, the writer should like 
to see a national law, surrounded with proper 
safe-guards, pensioning disabled and superan- 
uated railway men. Are they not all public 
servants, especially those in the train service? 
But the question now is: Shall we have a “Home" 
that shall be “Our Home" for all the deserving 
disabled railway men of this nation? 

A very little from each one — so little it would 
hardly be felt — can save and keep up this — “Our 
Home." Brothers, will you pardon me? Would 
it be too much to ask that, once a month, you 
give what you would spend in one day for tobacco 
to the “Home?" Thousands of you, I do believe, 
will very cheerfully give a great deal more than 
that. I am willing to give my time to perform 
the duties devolving upon me and bear my own 
expenses. I will go to any part of the country to 
railway meetings of railway men and work for 
the interests of the “Home." I am not one of 
you, but you have all allowed me to work for 
tfhat I conceive to be the best good of the rail- 
way men of this country, and this work has so 
linked me to you that, while not in practice one 
of you, yet, in heart and soul I feel you honor me 
with conceding to me good motives in my feeble 
efforts. Let me say this, as the last words of 
this already too long letter: I feel this way. If 
you railway men understand all about the object, 
design and workings of this “Home," and the 
manifest labor and sacrifice of those who have it 
in charge, as the writer does, there is not a man 
but would say from his heart: “God bless the 
'Home.”' 

I will do all I can for its success. 

L. S. Coffin, Pres’t. 


Employing Conductors and Brakemen. 

Kansas City, Mo., April io. 

In the Gazette of Feb. 19, appeared an article 
signed “Forward," entitled “Care for the Old 
Timers," which I heartily endorse. In the Ga- 
zette of March 19] a brakeman of Arkansas City 
gives his views on the subject. I consider this 
question one of the most important to conductors 
and brakemen in the whole train service. I will 


say that the happy medium, which could be 
struck, as suggested by “Brakeman," viz., to get 
three conductors; take t vo from the ranks 
of the brakemen and hire one outright, 
would certainly be an improvement over the 
present situation, but that does not change the 
principles involved as, proposed by “Forward," 
and which would be the correct basis to work 
upon, and, always, bear in mind, exactly as bene- 
ficial to the brakemen as to the conductors. We 
admit that promotion would really come 
slower to the brakeman, but when they get it, it 
is something better than a prospect of again going 
braking on freight or construction, repeatedly, 
we might say, in their old age. For I suppose 
conductors will continue to grow old, same as 
other people, but fbr all I know, they ought to be 
allowed to live. Brakeman asks why the conduc- 
tor lost his position, and intimates that it may 
have been through drunkenness or incompetency. 
If for either of these reasons, he should not be 
allowed in the ranks of the brotherhood, and 
will not be. If he was discharged for other or- 
dinary reasons, such as anyone is liable to be 
discharged for, does Brakeman want him to be 
eternally damned. It seems to me that a conduc- 
tor who loses his position, and has to seek em- 
ployment on another road, perhaps hundreds of 
miles from home and friends, and who has to 
break up his home, and sacrifice on his furniture, 
if he has any, in moving about to some new 
place, is sufficiently punished, for any little error 
he may have made, without again going to brak- 
ing, especially if he is somewhat advanced in 
years. And that isn’t the only punishment. He 
would probably lose several week’s time, and 
possibly months, in securing a new position. Is 
“Brakeman” so hard-hearted that he would wish 
him more punishment than he would ordinarily 
have, as noted in the foregoing? Brakeman also 
seems to intimate that the conductor may have 
been grievously to blame for getting fired. I 
wonder if brakeman thinks that he could succeed 
in holJing a conductor’s position any better or 
more successfully' than others? Human nature 
is about the same the world over, and as a class, 
conductors have more temptation thrown in their 
way than any other, and at the same time they 
are expected to be about perfect, and are held 
responsible. Brakeman says there are about 15 
conductorshunting jobs, where there is one en- 
gineer. Does that not show the conductors and 
brakemen to have a wrong system of promotion? 
Under the plan as outlined by * Forward," these 
matters would soon regulate themselves, and get 
dowff to a practical and much more encouraging 
basis. This floating surplus of conductors ana 
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brakemen is one of the principal evils we wish to 
remedy, and an agreement between the brakemen 
and conductors, would do more to that end than 
anything else. In fact, it would place us upon the 
same basis as the engineers and firemen. There is 
no good reason why there should be 15 conductors 
hunting a job to one engineer, or anything like that 
proportion. Under the new arrangement, promotion 
need not necessarily be so slow in coming to the 
brakeman. It would come in legitimate and rea- 
sonable time. The following being some of the 
reasons why, it must naturally be so: Conduc- 
tors are sometimes promoted to other positions, 
they sometimes die, and some are killed. Others 
are injured so they become unfit tor conductors. 
Many leave the service to engage in other busi- 
ness. Some are discharged for drunkenness and 
incompetency, and expelled from the brotherhood. 
There are new roads constantly being built, and 
on many old roads additional trains are put on 
from time to time, and new branches opened up. 
The country is growing, and along with it comes 
the new roads, and constantly increased business 
on the old ones, requiring, of course, more crews. 
Everything considered, the brakemen have a 
pretty fair show for legitimate promotion, and I 
believe, if they will give this question proper 
attention and thought, and look a little into the 
future for their own welfare and that of their 
families, they will agree with me that our system 
is defective, and that the principle of the move- 
ment proposed, is the correct one, and one that 
will be of more real benefit to us as conductors 
and brakemen, than anything we have ever had. 
To repeat, a litt ? e: Would not any brakeman 
prefer to brake two, three or four years now, 
while a young min, and then know that his 
braking days are over, that he has a profession, 
something to depend upon, rather than to think 
that, when he becomes older, say 45 or 55 years 
of age, be may again have to go braking with, at 
that time, very little, if any, rrospect of further 
promotion. It wilftake very little time for any- 
one who intends following railroading to answer 
the question. If I have used some of "Forward’s” 
arguments, it is because I consider them good, 
and well worth repeating. I want him to have due 
credit therefor. However, every brakeman as 
well as conductor, should be anxious for the im- 
mediate adoption of this proposition, for the 
better protection of both, for it will certainly 
yen materially limit the supply of railroad train- 
men, and therefore, assist largely in keeping up 
and increasing wages. As at present, let me ask: 
What do the brakemen get when they are pro- 
moted? Simply what the conduct irs now have — 
a temporary position — in many cases, nothing 


that is hardly worth working f jr, on account of 
its liability to be a promotion of short duration, 
and then, another seige of braking. Limit the 
supply, thereby increasing the demand, and we 
will have no more of a surplus than the engineers 
and firemen have. It may be possible that some 
brakemen assume, that when they receive pro- 
motion, they will be more successful in holding 
the position of conductor than those before 
them, that they will fill the position in such a 
manner that there will be no likelihood that they 
will ever have to brake again. Don’t mislead 
yourselves by taking this view of the case, and 
thereby mislead others, for the best men in the 
world are liable, sometimes, to make mistakes, 
wholly unintentional. Good men have done it 
before you, and you are just as liable as they to 
be uhfortunate. This movement seems of suffi • 
cient impoitance to receive immediate attention, 
and I would like to see the chiefs of the brother- 
hoods, and the men, take proper action in the 
matter, which would result in a satisfactory and 
mutually beneficial agreement for all concerned. 
— " Improvement in Railway Service Gazette. 


What to Do with the Few Dishonest Conduc- 
tors a Problem to Many Lines. 

"While doubtless a majority of the passenger 
conductors are honest, ” says a general superin- 
tendent, "we all have, sooner or later, to wrestle 
with the problem how to head off the peculations 
of the dishonest conductors. This is not con- 
fined to any one road. The fact that more roads 
in the last three months have dismissed their 
ticket collectors than have put them on in the last 
two years shows that the ticket collector does not 
remedy the evil. The discharge of three of them 
for alleged dishonesty on the Big Four lines did 
not strengthen the belief that the ticket collector 
would turn in all the cash fares or handle the 
tickets honestly. One thing is evident to 
me, that as long as we cannot in this conntry 
adopt the English fashion of fencing platforms 
and compelling passengers to purchase tickets at 
any cost or inconvenience, the morals of passen- 
ger conductors cannot be elevated. So far as our 
road is concerned I believe go per cent, of our 
conductors are honest men and turn in every cent 
they collect, and for the sake of the large per cent, 
of honest conductors I wish some plan could be 
adopted whereby they should not be looked upon 
as being anything than upright men in every re- 
spect.” These remarks were brought out from 
the reading of a lengthy article in a late number 
of the Railroad Gazette , which says conductors 
have one difficulty to contend with which is not 
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often thought of. It is that of preventing losses 
from the inability of hooest conductors getto 
tickets or fares from all the passengers. One 
road which recently made a careful examination 
found that 7 per cent, of toe tickets sold for cer- 
tain trains were not taken up. The investiga- 
tion was continued for some time, and on many 
trains, long enough to show that, practically, one 
out of every fourteen passengers gets off the train 
with his ticket still in his pocket, to be used at 
some future time. This showing was on way 
trains, of course. Many officers will claim that 
this is an unusually bad 1 record, and that, on 
their roads, they have no such looseness. But 
even half this loss would be a serious leak, 
and we all know, from the nature cf things, that 
this is a feature in which American railroad man- 
agement is at fault everywhere. That the leak 
exists, even under the best care, is evident from 
the experience of a large western road, which re- 
cently adopted the practice of limiting all local 
tickets to one day after the date of sale. This 
rule leads to the prompt presentation of unused 
tickets for redemption, and the number thus pre- 
sented became so large as to . almost startle the 
officers of the road. — Indianapolis Journal. 

• 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company. 

Chicago, Illinois, Jan. 23, 1893. 

The following schedule will govern the employ- 
ment and compensation of conductors and brake- 
men in freight service. It will take effect Febru- 
ary 1st, 1893, and will supersede all previous 
schedules. 

ARTICLE I. — RATES AND GRADES. 

1. There shall be two grades of freight con- 
ductors established and the compensation shall 
be as follows: 

(a) For the first year’s actual service after pro- 
motion from a brakeman, sixty-eight dollars 
($68.00) per month. • 

(b) For the second year’s service and there- 
after, seventy-eight dollars ($78.00) per month. 

2. There shall be two grades of freight brake- 
men established and the compensation shall be as 
follows: 

(a) For the first three months of actual 
service, forty- five dollars ($45.00) per month. 

(b) For all service thereafter, fifty-two dol- 
lars ($52.00) per month. 

3. Conductors of way freight trains will be 
paid eighty-five dollars ($85.00) and brakemen 
sixty dollars ($60 00) for twenty-six hundred 
(2,600) miles or less, made in any one month. 
All mileage made in any one month in excess of 
twenty-six hundred (2,600) miles will be paid for 
at proportionate rates. 
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4. (a) Conductors of work trains will be paid 
not less than eighty-five dollars ($85.00) and 
brakemen fifty-five dollars ($55.00) per month of 
twenty-six (26) days, ten (10) hours or less to con- 
stitute a diy's wjrk. providing crews aranot 
called for further duty the same date. All time 
made in excess of ten (10) hours will be paid for 
at proportionate rates. 

(b) Work train conductors having charge 
of gangs of men, and actiag as foreman will re- 
ceive fifteen dollars ($15.00) in addition to the 
$85.00 per month. 

5. The pay of crews on mixed trains shall be 
computed at freight rates. 

6. Freight conductors and brakemen tempo- 
rarily in passenger service will be paid freight 
mileage. Temporarily is construed to mean any- 
thing less than one month. One month and over 
will be paid for at passenger rates. In no case, 
however, shall an extra conductor or brakeman re- 
ceive more pay for a part of a month than the reg- 
ular conductor or brakeman would have received 
for the whole month, even should the mileage ex- 
ceed the amount of a full month's pav. 

7. Freight conductors and brakemen attend- 
ing court under instructions from the com- 
pany will be paid at the rate of 100 miles per day 
and living expenses while away from home. 

8. In work or wrecking service, conductors 
and brakemen will be paid for the actual mileage 
going to and from the working point, as well as 
pay for the actual work performed at the wreck 
or working point. 

AETICLE II. — RULES FOR COMPUTATION. 

1 . The monthly compensation is to be based 
on a mileage of twenty-six hundred (2,600) miles, 
or twenty six (26) days per month, and any excess 
over this made by freight conductors and brake- 
men will be paid for in the same proportion as 
the monthly compensation is to twenty-six hun- 
dred (2,600) miles. 

2. If the mileage of a freight conductor or 
brakeman falls below twenty -six hundred (2.6-0) 
miles in any one month, and he has been ready 
for service, losing no time on his own account, 
in such cases full time for twenty-six hundred 
(2,600) miles shall be allowed. 

3 The first year’s service is to consist of 
twelve (12) months. 

Should it become necessary to reduce the force 
on account of decreased business, and the con- 
ductor wishes to remain in the employ of the 
company as brakeman, he shall have preference 
in employment over other brakemen; his promo- 
tion is to date from the time he made his 
first trip as conductor, and his compensation 
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shall be the highest rate paid brakemen in the 
class of service to which he returns. 

5. Notice will be given when time is not 
allowed as per trip report. 

6. Brakemen who have been in the service of 
the company for one (1) year or more, and who 
may be dismissed from the service on ac- 
count of decreased business, will be rein- 
stated and hold their rights, if they report for 
work when wanted, provided their previous ser- 
vice has been satisfactory in the judgment of the 
division officer. Brakemen who have been in the 
service less than one (1) year will rank as new 
men, if re- employed. 

ARTICLE III. — EXTRA MILEAGE. 

1. All freight conductors and brakemen on 
regular runs will receive compensation for extra 
mileage made outside of their regular runs. 

2. All runs of less than one hundred (100) 
• miles shall be computed as one day’s work, pro- 
vided the men do not go out again the same day, 
except on branch runs where the mileage is less 
than sixty (60) miles per day, where the company 
reserves the right to make special arrangements 
with its men as to the compensation they shall 
receive. 

3; Where crews are required to double hills, 
such crews will be allowed the extra mileage 
made. 

All crews going through to Union Stock Yards 
will be paid at the rate of fifteen miles per (15) 
miles per hour. This work to be considered as 
exira work. Western Avenue being considered a 
terminal for ail freight runs on the Galena di- 
vision and West Chicago on the Wisconsin di- 
vision. 

ARTICLE IV. — OVERTIME. 

1. Overtime shall be paid at the rate of ten 
{10) miles per hour on basis of rate and classifica- 
tion. 

2. On all runs where the time on duty in hours 
exceeds the number of miles divided by ten (10), all 
such excess will be considered overtime except on 
short runs where total mileage made in any one day 
does not exceed one hundred (100) miles. Over- 
time will not be allowed until the total hours on 
duty exceed ten (10). 

3. Time on duty shall be considered as being 
from the time train is ordered at initial terminal 
to arrival at destination. 

4. In computing overtime, any fraction of an 
hour less than thirty (30) minutes will not be al- 
lowed. Thirty (30) minutes or over will be called 
an hour. 

5. Men will be called as nearly as possible one 
hour before leaving time of their trains. 


6. (a) If freight conductors and brakemen are 
required to do switching at terminal stations, 
either before leaving or after arrival at such ter- 
minal, they will be paid extra for all such switch- 
ing at the rate of ten (10) miles per hour, pro- 
vided they are not, at the time they are engaged 
in such switching service, in receipt of compensa- 
tion under any other rule. No extra compensa- 
tion shall be paid for switching service until the 
mileage exceeds seventy (70) miles; on runs of 
seventy (70) miles or less no extra compensation 
will be paid for switching service until the time 
on duty exceeds ten (10) hours. Less than 
thirty (30) minutes will not be counted. Thirty 
(30) minutes and less than one hour will* be 
counted as one hour. Freight crews will, how- 
ever, not be called on to do switching where 
switch engines are employed, except in case of 
absolute necessity. 

(b) Crews called upon to run special trains 

shall receive extra compensation for switching 
service at initial point and at destination under 
the same rules and at the same rates that apply to 
crews of regular trains. A turn-round point is to 
be considered under this section as an interme- 
diate point for all runs turning at that point on 
the same day. • 

(c) On turn arounds, extra compensation 
for switching will be allowed at turn-around 
points, provided there is a delay of thirty (30) 
minutes or more. No extra compensation, how- 
ever, shall be allowed for switching at turn- 
around point until the mileage of turn-around 
trip shall exceed one hundred (100) miles or the 
hours on duty shall exceed ten (10). 

7. When a train crew is on the road between 
terminals for a time not exceeding in hours the 
mileage of the run divided by ten, they shall be 
allowed overtime for all time that they are de- 
layed at initial terminal; — provided that time is 
one hour or more. If the crew shall be on the 
road for a time exceeding in hoars tbe mileage of 
the run divided by ten, then their time shall be 
figured from the time that the crew leave initial 
terminal to their arrival at destination. In the latter 
case, a delay in arrival at destination terminal of 
thirty (30) minutes or less shall not be counted. 
Thirty (30) minutes or over shall count as one 
hour. 

8. When trains for which men have been 
called are abandoned, men will be paid for the 
time held between times should the time exceed 
one hour. 

ARTICLE V. — DEAD- HEAD TIME. 

1. Conductors and brakemen will be allowed 
ten (10) miles per hour for dead-heading on pas- 
senger trains. All other dead-heading shall be 
computed as actual miles run. 
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2. When freight crews and way cars are 
ordered dead- head the crews shall accompany 
their way cars. 

3. In ordering crews, the first crew shall run 
the train, the next crew dead-heading, when such 
service is required, said crew being ahead of the 
crew with whom they dead-head, on reaching the 
terminal of that run. 

ARTICLE VI. — DISCIPLINE. 

1 . In case of dismissal' or suspension of a man 
by anyone below the division superintendent in 
rank, he shall have the right to appeal to the 
division superintendent for a full and impartial 
investigation. Should the division superintend- 
ent fail to adjust the case, the man may appeal to 
the general superintendent or the general mana- 
ger. 

2. When a freight conductor or brakeman is 
taken from his run for an alleged fault, an inves- 
tigation shall be held ordinarily within three ( 3 ) 
days. If found innocent, he shall receive pay for 
all time lost at the rate of one hundred (100) miles 
per day. No punishment is to be fixed without a 
thorough investigation. 

*3. No fault will be found with a man who re- 
fuses to go out on account of needed rest, eight 
(8) hours rest being considered sufficient under 
ordinary circumstances 

4. No employ^ shall be sespended or dis- 
charged on account of representing a committee. 

ARTICLE VII. — RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF CON- 
DUCTORS AND BRAKEMEN. 

1. Conductors will have the right to object to 
brakemen for cause, and when objections are sus- 
tained by facts, they will be furnished other men. 

2. In the selection of runs by freight brake- 
men, it shall be fully understood that it shall be 
considered no choice in runs, running first in, 
first out. 

3. When men have been in the service of the 
company for three (3) months or more, and leave the 
service, they will, if desired, be furnished a' letter 
stating the time and kind of service, and whether 
leaving on account of resignation or dismissal. 

4. Men will not be required to pay fines on 
account of breakage. 

5. When a change of a division or train run 
requires men to change their place, of residence, 
they will be furnished free transportation for theia 
families and household goods. 

6. Men will be allowed to lay off on account 
of sickness of themselves, their families, to serve 
on committees, or for good and sufficient reasons, 
provided due notice is given to the proper officers, 
so that their places may be filled by other men. 

This does not permit men to leave the division 


on which they are employed without permission 
from their superintendent. 

7. Any conductor or brakeman having been 
absent to exceed six (6) consecutive months, there- 
by forfeits all rights with the company, except 
in case, of sickness, or where leave of absence has 
been granted. No leave of absence shall be 
granted to exceed one year, nor re-instatements 
made after one year's continuous absence, except 
in case of sickness. 

8 . The rights of a conduct ir commence on the 
day of his promotion, and he shall have the choice 
of runs to which his age as conductor entitles him, 
providing he is intellectually and morally fitted 
for it in the opinion of his superintendent. 

9 The rights of a brakeman commence on 
the day of his first trip, and he shall have the 
choice of runs to which his age in the service 
as brakeman entitles him, merit and competency 
being equal in the judgment of the conductor. 

10. The employment of ‘brakemen is placed 
in the hands of division superintendents, or their 
representatives. 

11. If a brakeman transfers from either the 
freight or passenger service to the other, he for- 
feitsiall rights in the service which be leaves, and 
will be classed as a new employ^, except in case 
of disability. 

12. In examining men on the book of rules 
for promotion to conductors, the oldest brakeman 
must have the preference, merit and competency 
being equal. The company rese ves the right, 
however, to hire conductors outside of the em- 
ployes of the company, should the service, in the 
judgment of the officers, demand it. Brakemen 
entitled to promotion will be promoted, if they 
are considered competent, afier an examination 
by the division superintendent or his representa- 
tive. . If applicant fails to pass such examination, 
he may be re-examined at the expiration of three 
(3) months, if the company is in need of men. If 
he fails to pass the second examination, he 
will not be re-examined, nor will he be promoted, 
and the company reserves the right to dismiss 
him from the service. The division officer will 
be the judge of his qualifications. 

13. Where passenger crews run over more 
than one freight division, the oldest freight con- 
ductor on either division will be considered as 
entitled to promotion to passenger runs as above. 
Nothing in this article shall be considered as 
preventing the company from employing exper- 
ienced men when the service requires it. 

14. Conductors having charge of trains will 
be held responsible for their safe management, 
and have the right to place their brakemen as 
their best judgment may dictate. 
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15. Wt)pn a conductor or brakeman leaves one 
division of his own accord, to work on another 
divisions he shall be considered as a new emy loy£, 
but should he be transferred by order of the com- 
pany, the same rights he possessed on the first 
division shall be maintained on his return to the 
same. 

ARTICLE VIII. — CALLING OF MEN. 

1. A. book shall be kept in the train dispatch- 
er’s cffice, showing the name of each conductor 
and brakeman, and his residence. Superintend- 
ents shall agree with their men on certain limits 
within which men shall be called to take their 
trains, where call boys are provided. 

2. Call boys shall be provided with a book in 
which men shall register their names and the time 
they are called. 

3. Conductors and brakemen shall also regis- 
ter in a book for that purpose in the train dis- 
patcher’s office, or other designated place, thirty 
(30) minutes before their trains are due to leave. 

ARTICLE IX. — RUNNING OF CREWS. 

1. On other than assigned runs the crews will 
run first in first out. 

ARTICLE X. — WAY FREIGHTS. 

1. All trains loadipg or unloading wav freight, 
or doing station switching, shall be classed as way 
freight, and crews shall receive compensation 
accordingly. This shall not be construed to 
apply to through trains setting out or picking up 
car loads or handling small lots of local frt ight, 
in case of emergency. 

ARTICLE XI. — TURN-AROUNDS. * 

1. Turn arounds ^shall be considered as all 
runs turning at intermediate points on the same 
date. 

ARTICLE XII.— TERMINAL STATIONS. 

1. A terminal station for freight trains is the 
end of a freight division as such divisions are de- 
termined by time schedule. A terminal station is 
the initial point or the end of the run of a sched- 
uled train; but for such scheduled train only. 
• 

Preparing for the Immense Traffic Incident to 
the World’s Fair. 

The management of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road is preparing for an immense business in 
1893 while the World's Fair is open in Chicago. 
The terminals at Chicago are capable of accom- 
modating a much heavier traffic than is now be- 
ing dene, and important changes are being ar- 
ranged for the handling of a very heavy freight 
and passenger business to the west from New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. New equip- 
ment for largely increased passenger business and 
an extensive stock of freight cars have been or- 
dered. The various roads of the system will be 
improved by straightened lines, reduced grades, 
extra side tracks, and interlocking switches. The 
new line between Chicago Junction and Akron 
has shortened the distance between Chicago and 
tide water twenty five miles, and between Pitts- 
burgh aod Chicago fifty-eight miles. 

The distance between Chicago and Pittsburgh 


and Ohicago and Cleveland by the construction 
of the Akron line and the acquisition of the Pitts- 
burgh and Western line and 'the Valley Railroad 
of Ohio, is about the same as via the Lake Shore 
from Cleveland to Chicago, and by the Pennsyl- 
vania from Pittsburgh to Chicago. The align- 
ment is to be changed and grades reduced to a 
maximum of twenty-six feet. It is expected that 
within twelve months the old Baltimore & Ohio 
through line between Chicago and the Atlantic 
Ocean will have passed away and the new line 
via Pittsburgh be established, with no gi eater 
grades or curvature than on any of the trunk 
lines. 

Work has already begun east of Pittsburgh to 
meet the improvements making west of Pitts- 
burgh. These improvements will consist of ad- 
ditional second and third tracks, a general cor- 
rection of the alignment, and completion of the 
dpuble track on the Metropolitan Branch. It is 
expected that the new through line will be ready 
simultaneously with the completion of the Belt 
Line through the City of Baltimore, which is in- 
tended to unite the Washington Branch with the 
Philadelphia Division and do away with the pres- 
ent line via Locust Point. Forty new and pow- 
erful locomotive engines were added to the equip- 
ment during the last two months, and others are 
in process of construction; The permanent im- 
provements now under way and in contemplation 
involve the expenditure of some five millions of 
dollars. — Baltimore American. 


His Staff. 

At the beginning of the civil war a great many 
people were ignorant of the pomp and splendor 
of military rank, and the importance of military 
titles. Their ignorance led to many amusing in- 
cidents, one of which is told in connection with 
General Hardee. 

It was at the time that Albert Sidney* Johnson 
was in command at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and General Hardee was ordered with his com- 
mand from Columbus, Kentucky At that time 
the bridge over the Tennessee river at Danville, 
Tennessee, had not been completed, and the gen- 
eral and his command had to be ferried over the 
river to cars on the opposite side. 

When Gen. Hardee had crossed the river — sup- 
posing, of course, that a special car bad beeo pro- 
vided for him and his military staff — he accosted 
a brakeman belonging to the train with the ques- 
tion: 

“Where shall I and mv staff go?" 

The brakeman having no idea who the general 
was, or of what his staff consisted, replied: 

“You can go into that car there, and you can 
stick your old staff out of ihe window!" — Ex. 
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Editor Railway Conductor : 

I am happy to say to you that though tied up 
in the city of St. Louis, I am able to write a few 
lines to you for my monthly correspondence. 
We are here on the General Grievance Commit- 
tee of the Missouri Pacific System, and in this 
connection I want to say a few words that may be 
of benefit to the System Grievance Committees of 
all lines of railroads if they will give it a little 
attention. 

Our business has been very much retarded by 
members from different localities not presenting 
themselves at the proper time to commence busi- 
ness. Now this is decidedly wrong. When the 
divisions of our Order elect members to the Gen- 
eral Grievance Committee it is inevitably their 
duty to be on hand and on time; this is too im- 
portant a matter to be lightly considered. The 
expense of such a committee is enormous and 
must come from the members of the Order upon 
the several systems to which the committees be- 
long. We found ourselves blocked the first day 
of our proceedings by just this evil and the second 
day has passed with but very little accomplished 
from tfie same existing evil. There are many 
things that I would like to bring to the minds of 
the brothers of our Order. I have had a consid- 
erable opportunity lately of discussing the ques- 
tion of the relation which should exist between 
all railroad organizations, but after serious con- 
sideration. I must say that I believe the closest 
relationship that is possible to be brought about 
should exist between the conductor and the en- 
gineer. Their interests are certainly identical, 
and the watchful care of the one to the other is 
easily seen when they are upon duty. If it is pos- 
sible could not we be brought into such a close 
relationship that at least we could have a system 
federation of the conductors and engineers. I 
know that the majority of the conductors are 
favorable to this, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that the same feeling exists among the engineers 
of our system. I would like to see a co-operation 
in all things pertaining to the welfare of the two 
organizations carried out by the proper represen- 


tatives of the conductors and the engineers 
jointly. I think it would go very far towards 
dispelling all the little difficulties that arise from 
time to time and cause a feeling of distrust with 
those who are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
bottom facts. Could not the conductors appoint 
a traveling conductor who, in conjunction with 
the traveling engineer, would be legal authority 
to settle all difficulties that might arise from time 
to time upon the several lines of our system, and 
it would do away with the terrible v expense of 
calling together of the General Grievance Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering grievances 
which we too often find after going thoroughly into 
them, that there is no ground for complaint. 
There could in conjunction, be an advisory board 
for the conductors and engineers, and when such 
grievances as very frequently are brought up, 
occur, they could be notified of the fact and could 
jointly take them into consideration, and I think, 
adjust them without ever going outside of the 
division superintendent or the division master 
mechanic’s offices. And would not this relation- 
ship, if brought about between the engineer and 
conductor, be one of the greatest means that has 
ever been accomplished in this country to do away 
with the possibility of any strike in the future? 
We, at least all of us who have had many years 
of experience,, know that the bringing together of 
the conductor and the brakesman, the engineer 
and the fireman, is almost utterly impossible, as 
there are so many young men of the present day 
who fancy that they should be in the position that 
the engineer and the conductor are in, long be- 
fore they have had experience enough to warrant 
their advancement to those positions; therefore 
we are confronted with to my mind the most ob- 
noxious article that could ever be presented upon 
a railroad — I mean seniority. I am convinced 
that this is not only a curse to the conductor and 
engineer, but to the brakesman and the fireman, 
and certainly is the most damaging article to-day 
that the railroad superintendent and managers 
have to contend with. If this clause was ab- 
rogated from our schedules and the brakesman 
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and fireman would have confidence in the con- 
ductor and engineer to speak or advance their cause 
before the superimtendent or master mechanic 
those who are thoroughly conversant with their 
business and true competent men, would be ad- 
vanced just as they were years ago, and those that 
have no consideration outside of the fact that 
seniority would force them to their place, although 
they knew they were incompetent, (and only from 
the fact that they were the senior men) 
would have to take the back seat, and would not 
this have a great tendency to reduce the surplus 
railroad men that the country is being flooded 
with at the present time? We find too often, 
men who have no consideration beyond the fact 
that pay-day comes about the 15th, and that they 
can possibly beat their board bills and get away 
to some other city, some other road, and should 
they be caught short, the conductor, the engineer, 
the brakesman and fireman, who are steady, hard 
working, reliable men, will at least feed them and 
sleep them, not taking into consideration the fact 
that they are unworthy of any consideration at 
their hands whatever. I hope to ?ee the day when 
these things will be to a considerable extent reme- 
died and when men of good habits, of sterling 
ability, will not be held back from the fact that a 
few cracker-brained idiots can force themselves 
through seniority into positions that they will 
never be competent to fill. I would again call 
your attention to the fact that there are many 
things that should be taken into consideration at 
our next Grand Division, and I hope that there is 
no division of the Order that will allow the op- 
portunity to go by that they have between now 
and May 10th, of presenting all these questions 
and making their delegates thoroughly conversant 
with their wishes in the changes that should be 
made. I again call your attention to the fact that 
there i$ too much indifference existing towards 
the insurance of our Order. There are many, I 
find, of the new members who are' carried away 
with the mistaken idea that although the law says 
they must take out at last $1,000 to become mem- 
bers, that on the presentation of the first or sec- 
ond assessment they allow themselves to become 
delinquent and still desire to hold themselves in 
full membership with the Order. Now this is a 
gross mistake, and no member should be allowed 
a seat in our division rooms who has been sus- 
pended for non-payment of his insurance assess- 
ments, and I can see no ott)er way of compelling 
members to keep up their insurance than to as- 
sure them that, by forfeiture of insurance thgir 
membership is also forfeited, and before they can 
be reinstated, either into their division or into the 
insurance, they must sign a medical examination, 
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which I fear in many cases would debar the 
member from coming into our division. I think 
that this question should be taken up at every 
meeting and thoroughly brought before the 
brothers in their division rooms by some member 
who is competent and thoroughly acquainted 
with the laws of our Order. I hope that the 
brothers will pardon me if I seem to be a crank 
upon these several questions, but I am at least 
honest in every opinion that I advance, and my 
sole purpose is the bettering of the condition of 
our beloved organization and to try to force upon 
the minds of the careless members of our Order 
the importance of protecting themselves, their 
wives, their children, their mothers or sisters, 
from the possibility of want or the possibility of 
having to call upon the members of the Order or 
their friends to do something for them that they 
have had the opportunity to do for themselves. 
These are my sentiments, truly expressed and for 
the best interests of our beloved organization. 

I am yours in P. F., 

Division 55. W. Welch. 


Yoakum, Texas, Feb. 26, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Seeing that my last article missed your waste 
paper basket, gives me some encouragement to 
try my hand again, this time against that word 
which is the curse of all railway employes — 
seniority. And further than this I will begin my 
remarks by attaching the blame of its inception 
where it rightfully belongs, on the conductors and 
engineers. 

Some eight years ago conductors and engineers 
came to the conclusion that the superintendents 
and train masters all over our great country were 
showing too many favors to their poor relations, 
at the expense of some of the oldest men employed 
on the several roads of our country, and in order 
to head them off in this kind of work, the seniority 
clauses commenced to make their appearance in 
all the new contracts. I am of the opinion that 
at the time of its inception they little thought of 
how the seniority clause would act in the future, 
and not enough discussion was had upon the sub 
ject, or seniority in service would have met its fate 
in an early death and not have been “cast out 
like a boomerang," to come back and “knock us 
down," later on. 

Take a conductor now in search of employ- 
ment, and start him out with the best recommen- 
dations possible to get. He walks up to a super 
intendent with whom in olden times he used to 
run on opposite runs, without a doubt in his mind 
that his friend, the superintendent, will “push" 
him into a good passenger train the first jump 
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out of the box. They shake hands as of old, com- 
mence talking of old times and friends long ago 
gone. The subject finally comes up of how he 
comes there, and the letters of recommendation 
are shown. The superintendent lowers his brow, 
for he recognizes, the fact that he can do nothing 
for his old friend, except possibly, to place his 
name on the extra list, and use him as a brake- 
man, there to take his turn with the other em- 
ployes and work his way gradually and "slowly” 
up again to the top round of the ladder. 

And your seniority contracts are to blame for 
this state of affairs. 

You. of course, lay the blame on the brakemen, 
bat God knows you are wrong. You built your 
ladder from the second story to the roof of your 
house and started to climb up from there out onto 
the roof, while the brakeman only built bis from 
the ground up to connect with your ladder, and 
when you get the roof too full and 
fall off, you are then requesting the 
privilege of using the brakemen 's ladder, 
and so long as the ladder built by yourselves re- 
quires age in service to enable you to climb it. you 
will find their ladder the same in every respeci. 

Be lenient with your employers, allow them the 
privilege of hiring whom "they see fit,” and not 
compel him to give "hobos” and "cotton pickers” 
work. Throw away these old ideas and pick up 
new ones, and let seniority be buried so deep that 
to dig forever it would never be resurrected, <»nd' 
you will find that the brakemen are very willing 
to help you bury it, for what hurts us of course 
blurts them, they at one time or other having to 
travel over the same route as we do. 

Well, Brother Editor, enough of this subject. 
We are working on two applications and others in 
sight. Both Brothers W. B. Goode and Moun- 
ger, are running extra passenger now, and are 
making almost full time. 

Brother Shampaign is the *'G. Y. M." at Alice, 
with Brother Ashley, of Kaw Valley Division, 
assisting him. Tim Curtin, of same division, is 
running over the "hurricane deck” for Brother 
J. H. Harrigan of Pueblo Division. 

Several other visiting members — among the 
lot Brother Charles Davidson, of New Orleans 
Division jo8 — are here awaiting the "stock rush,” 
which will begin before long on this road. 

So, far the big, overgrown Southern Pacific 
road has not "swallowed” the "Aransas Pass,” it 
having tried it repeatedly, but "gagged at every 
exertion, ” and at present the legislature has put 
a stop to the exertion, by getting an injunction 
out against any road in Texas operating parallel 
lines of road in this state. 


Hoping you will not get tired of all this non- 
sense from the southwest, I will close. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

A Beginner. 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 13, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor . 

"Some men are born to fame and honor, some 
achieve it, and some have it thrust upon them.” 
^hen Division No. 123 elected me correspondent 
for '93, 1 beg you believe the honor reached me 
through the last named channel. 

Recognizing my incompetency I declined this 
honor oftener than Caesar put aside a kingly 
crown. 

But my friends were doubtless more persistent 
than Caesar s, for finally I accepted, and he never 
did. 

My chief reason for accepting, however, was 
not that I thought myself at all fitted for the du- 
ties, but I feared I might share Caesar's fate if I 
still declined. 

You will discover before long, if not aljeady, 
that the hand that penned this is far more famil- 
iar with the ticket punch and bell cord than the 
pen, and the man who has undertaken the task of 
furnishing you news from this part of the vine- 
yard is more in his element when persuading a 
tramp that he cannot ride at a reduced rate, or 
a hilarious "cracker” that the train does not be- 
long to him. 

We had our annual election of officers and re- 
elected the old set. We decided the harness 
fitted them so well we would let them wear it 
another year, and for the sa&ne reason Brother 
Hall was selected to represent us in the next 
Grand Division. 

Our division, after floundering around in the 
mire of internal dissension for awhile, has gotten 
her head above water again and is drifting along 
quite smoothly. Drifting is hardly the word, 
however, for that implies no pilot, rudder or pro- 
pellor, when we have all three. A good attend- 
ance every meeting is a propelling power that 
will carry any division to the high road to success if 
they have a loyal pilot and a reliable rodder. 
We began the new year with 109 members in good 
standing, and will receive several more in the near 
future. 

We have that which all divisions need and 
which our division found, until a year ago, so 
difficult to secure — a good secretary and treasurer. 
Bro. B. is a success, and a hustler to collect. He 
seems so eminently fitted for that line I wonder 
he does not open a collecting agency. 

At the risk of having you throw out a red light 
on me, I cannot leave off until I send a word of 
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sympathy to our brothers of the northwest — our 
snow-bound brothers. I often think of them 
clinging to ice covered railings and blinded by bliz- 
zards as they crawl from coach to coach, while 
the "Quickstep” or "Dixie Flyer” rattles us along 
through the balmy air of the land of flowers. 
True, the frost king makes us a pop call occa- 
sionally, but he never wears out his welcome by 
the length of his. stay. He called a few days 
since, but even now we can barely trace on the 
northern horizon the gleam of the bayonets car- 
ried by his retreating forces. I’d bottle and ship 
to my friend on the M. C. R. R. a little of our 
January atmosphere, fragrant with the perfume 
of flowers, if I could, but as that is impossible, if 
he enjoys it he must imitate the example of the 
frost king and make us a call. 

I forgot to state that Bro. W. H. H. D. was 
appointed agent for The Conductor for ’93, and 
I think he will send you in quite a good list of 
subscribers. As soon as the appointment was 
made he arose and announced that the subscrip- 
tion list was now open and he was prepared for 
all comers. If he is as devoted to this as he has 
always been in all matters pertaining to the O. 
R. C., he will succeed. 

Bro. D. came to us from your state about a 
year ago feeling very lonely on account of the 
scarcity of companions he had been accustomed 
to. However, we have filled him so full of 
"tariff for revenue only” that I think he can 
hardly be kept from Washington when the great 
event takes place in March. G. L. W. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 29, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

Having read the article in this month’s Con- 
ductor from "E, M. A.,” Northumberland, Pa., 
I fully concur with the brother on the liquor 
question, and I think I voice the sentiments of 
Wyoming Valley Division 160, when I say the 
clause should be stricken from our laws. I think 
it is the duty of all divisions to take the matter up 
and discuss it, not in a spirit of malice, nor as a 
drunkard, but as a sober, intelligent people. The 
convention is not very far off, and when their 
delegates go to Toledo, they will know how to 
vote on the question whether his own sentiments 
or that of the division. We all believe in sobriety, 
but if a member who has belonged to the Order 
since it was first organized, one who has never 
had a charge preferred against him, always 
worked for the good of the Order, but old age, or 
perhaps he may lose bis position by some acci- 
dent, or different ways, he embarks in the hotel, 
or saloon, or wholesale liquor business, then 
comes where the wrong is. He can no longer 


mingle with his old associates, he is frowned 
upon, he has embarked in an unlawful business. 
What, an unlawful business? Does not the highest 
authority of the land say it is lawful. The U. S. 
Government says so. Then why should 
we say iti is not. Suppose the U. S. 
Government should say we will stop every 
one from drinking anything except cold 
water, either tea, coffee or hot water. Would we 
not make a great kick? Now I may have spoken 
too freely on the subject, but I would like to see 
some action taken. I always abide by a consti- 
tuted majority. If it is lawful to drink it, why is it 
not lawful to sell it. If no one was admitted into 
the Order that indulged, there would not be a 
quorum at the convention. Should you think this 
worth the space in The Conductor, I will lay off 
one day to read it. 

Yours in P. F., 

James Finley. 


New York, Feb. 22, 1893 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

The New York Evening Post of Feb. 21st, con- 
tained an article from its Chicago correspondent, 
on the railroad situation in the World’s Fair city, 
in which the possibility of a strike among railroad 
employes was discussed, followed by what was 
purported to be the opinions of 'a number of rail- 
road officials. One paragraph in particular was 
•noticeable. It was as follows: 

An ex- railway manager of standing said: "I 
hardly think there will be a general strike of rail- 
road employes. The work, associations and sym- 
pathies of the different branches are widely di- # 
vergent. The conductors and telegraphers cer- 
tainly have no interest in common with the switch- 
men, who seem to have started the movement. 
But it is an easy matter to make conductors out 
of men of ordinary education apd intelligence, 
and I can stock the biggest railroad in the country 
with competent conductors in short order. As 
for switchmen, their places can readily be filled. 
The country is also full of men who have learned 
telegraphy, and they will only be too glad to 
secure places. ” 

If the foregoing sentiments were uttered by an 
"ex-manager, ” it is no wonder that he is privil- 
eged to write "ex” before his name, for certainly 
he shows a lack of what he is loath to credit to 
conductors — ordinary intelligence. 

While it may be true that among the conductors 
of this country there may not be very many men 
of college education, I challenge this "ex-mana- 
ger” to find a class of men possessing greater in- 
telligence than is to be found among the ranks of 
the conductors whom he aims to slur. 

Many of the men who to-day occupy the high- 
est positions in the management of the great rail- 
roads, were at one time "knights of the punch.” 
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There is Chauncy M. Depew, of the New York 
Central, who at one time had a "run" on the very 
road of which he is now the head; W. F. Hal- 
sted, general manager of the D. L. & W., punched 
tickets on that road years ago, and there is A. T. 
Palmer of the 7-9, formerly an old Erie man; 
C. D. Hammond of the D. & H. R. R., and 
hundreds of others in positions of trust and im- 
portance; men who have risen in the ranks 
which this "eic-manager" states would be an easy 
matter to fill with men of "ordinary education 
and intelligence." 

The traveling public is to be congratulated that 
it does not have to ride on any road under the di- 
rection of this well informed "ex-manager," who 
would select his conductors with the same 
discriminating care that he would his day labor- 
ers. 

In conclusion, I want to say that in the exper- 
ience of twenty years as a railroad man, and as a 
member of the great O. R. C., that I have found 
conductors, as a class, to be more competent and 
intelligent than any other class of business men 
whose duties require calm judgment and execu- 
tive ability. The history of railroading bears on 
its pages the records of thousands of instances of 
human life and property saved and protected by 
the intelligence of conductors, whose loyalty and 
fidelity prove that they were more than men of 
"ordinary education and intelligence." 

If I have taken up too much space, pardon me, 
but my regard for the honor of the Order com- 
pells me to free my mind. 

Yours in P. F., 

John E. Sammons, 

No. 366117th street, New York City. 


Galesburg, 111 ., Feb. 2, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As this is the celebrated ground hog day, and 
having been elected correspondent, I am going to 
imitate the ground hog, but will differ with him 
in ooe instance. If I see my shadow in the 
monthly I promise to come out in just four weeks 
instead of six. The readers of the monthly have 
not seen an article from Galesburg Division 83 
for so long that I expect they think we have 
dropped out of existence, but I wish to inform 
them that such is not the case, and if through the 
columns of the monthly any Brother or Brothers 
and their families could be prevailed upon to 
make us a visit we would show them one of the 
livliest divisions in existence. 

We also have one of the largest ladies’ auxiliar- 
ies in the Ucited States. So you can see we are 
prepared to entertain Sisters as well as Brothers. 
In addition to this we have the finest hall in the 


state, which is under the full control of Division 
83, having just been completed under plans pro- 
duced by our own board of trustees and leased 
by us for a period of ten years, and as much 
longer as we wish. 

Galesburg Division 83, has a membership of 
no, and applications coming in all the time. 
The officers of the division are as follows: G. F. 
Conley, C, C.; Charles Stofft, A. C. C.; C. E. 
Smith, S. & T. ; J. N. Saffer, S. C ; C. C. Caw- 
lan, J. C, ; G. M. Palmer, I. S.; J. C. Weiden- 
hamer, O.S.; Division Committee, O. N. Mar- 
shal, Chairman, G. A. Griffia, S. M, Henderson. 
And I will say without fear of contradiction that 
any grievance put in this committee's hands will 
be handled in a manner that cannot be but satis- 
factory to all concerned. I had almost forgotten 
to mention that Brother O. N. Marshal will re- 
present us at the grand division, with G. A. 
Griffin as alternate, and I can promise you that 
you will find either of these Brothers wide awake, 
especially in the interest of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 

As I have taken more space than I intended I 
will, as the old saying is, let a man talk that has 
sorre sense. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. N. Saffer. 


Newark, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Licking Division is still alive and flourishing. 
We have about ninety members in good standing 
and "good working order." Everything going 
along smoothly. Last evening about twenty of 
the Brothers invaded Chief Conductor S. F 
Moore’s residence, 33 Clinton street, for the pur- 
pose of presenting him a lamp. Brother Moore 
had just come in on his run, and the boys caught 
him napping. After the first surprise to Brother 
Moore, Brother Frank Woodward stepped for- 
ward, and in a few appropriate remarks, presented 
him with a handsome silver lamp in behalf of the 
division. Brother Moore very feelingly responded, 
thanking the Brothers for their appreciation of 
his services, assuring them he would cherish the 
lamp as coming through love and esteem. Sister 
Moore being equal to the occasion, after some 
little time had been spent in social chat, invited 
the Brothers to a sumptuous meal, under which 
"the table groaned." Of course the boys all en- 
joyed the repast, yet none more than Brothers 
Thornton and Caldwell. After supper, Brother 
Moore being himself again, gave the boys a treat 
in a very neat little talk for the good of the Order, 
and on the welfare of Licking Division. About 
eleven o’clock the party bid Brother Moore and 
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family good night, and all went their way, each 
one echoing in his heart the blessing of Rip Van 
Winkle: "May they live long and be happy,” or 
the wish of Tinny Tim: "God bless 'em every 
one.” Yours in P. F., 

Frank Woodward, 

Correspondent Licking Division. 90 Gay street, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Editor Railway Conductor : 

As our division has elected me correspondent 
for The Conductor, I thought I would try and 
let the readers know how we are doing business 
in Division No. 160. We have a good working 
lot of members (in fact they are always working), 
but I must say at our meeting held Dec. 4, 1892, 
we had a very latge gathering, I think about 45 
members, but then it was election of officers and 
that helped to bring the boys out. There was a 
great difference on Dec. 18, when we held a public 
installation. I think we had about 15 members 
present. The following officers were elected for 
the year 1893: James Finley, C. C. ; W. H. Hub- 
ble, A. C. C. ; Jos. H. Keithline, S. aod T. ; S. D. 
Brown, S. C.; James Corrigan, J. C.; Peter 
Strome, I. S. ; Lewis Coonrod, O. S. ; John Law, 
Delegate to Grand Division; J. H. Keithline, 
Alternate. 

On Sunday, Dec. 18, we held a public installa- 
tion and invited the L. A. to attend, which they 
did, and I must say I was proud to see them 
present. Brother Collins opened the meeting, 
and the hall was given to the ladies, who proceeded 
to install their officers, which was done by Mrs. 
Kline, of Eastern Star Division L. A , of Sun- 
bury. After the officers of Springer Division No. 
20 were installed, Past C. C., Brother Marsden, 
and Brother Fairchilds, installed the officers of 
Division No. 160. Now, Brother Editor, I hope 
this item will not go in the waste basket, as it is 
my first attempt as a writer for The Conductor, 
and Division No. 160 is such a stranger to the 
readers of the same; but I must say we have a 
good lot of members who live up to the laws of 
the Order and respect their grand officers, al- 
though they have not had the pleasure of seeing 
any of them, except Brother Wilkins, and all the 
Brothers will bear me out in saying that he has 
always been welcome when he comes to visit us. 
The Brothers would all be glad to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing our worthy G. C. C., Brother E E. 
Clark, among us some time in the near future, as 
at the late union meeting held in our city he was 
so much praised by strangers who we met there 
that had been in company with him at such meet- 
ings. I would very much like to say something 


about Division No. 20 L. A.'s entertainment and 
supper, which they held Wednesday evening 
Dec. 14th, but as I have taken up so much of 
your time I herewith enclose a copy of the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Nnus-DeaUr % and I could not say 
any more for them than you will find in it. 

With my best wishes for you and the Order in 
general, I remain 

Yours in P. F., 

Jambs Finley. 


Elmira, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1893. 
Editor Raihoay Conductor : 

E. M. A., writing from Northumberland, Pa., 
under date of Nov. 29,' to The Conductor in re- 
ference to Brother Jacob Felsinger in connection 
with that clause in our laws which prohibits a 
member from engaging in the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, I for one, am glad to see a suggestion 
to get rid of that clause, and if I was capable I 
would write a good long article in favor # of an 
amendment that would leave the clause referred 
to out of our laws altog ther. But I am sorry to say 
I am not a writer. However, I will try to ex- 
'press my opinion of it by saying that I think at 
the next session of our grand division it should 
be laid in its little grave beside its mate, that de- 
parted at Rochester, A. D., 1890. For as many 
times as I have thought of it and wondered what 
it was there for, I could come to no other con- 
clusion but that the object in view was the same 
precisely as was aimed at in that clause — and in 
my opinion, the present clause cuts no figure in 
our organization whatever, except as a senseless and 
absurd interference with the member's personal 
rights outside of their profession. And why does 
the Order want to do that? I don’t believe they 
do. Perhaps they feared that members might 
degrade themselves by selling liquor. Well, why 
stop at liquor selling then, if you please? Just 
stop and think for a moment how many other 
vocations called business that a man might en- 
gage in that is more disreputable than selling 
spiritous liquors. It is not the liquor business 
that disgraces the person who engages in its 
traffic, but it is the way they conduct it, and in 
our case the remedy is amply and wisely provided 
in Article 4, Sec. 1, of the statute, where you 
will find the following sentence: "Should it 
come to the knowledge of any member that any 
other member has conducted himself in a manner 
unbecoming a brother, and which may bring dis- 
grace upon the Order, it is the duty to prefer 
charges against the offending Brother, etc.” And 
now, to those of you who may read this letter, 
please do not judge me to be an intemperate man, 
because I am not, but just the reverse, and I be- 
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lieve in all the restrictions in par laws against the 
use of intoxicating liquors by its members as a 
beverage, and I would be willing to make it 
stronger than we now have it in Article 4, Sec. n, 
where it reads: 1 'Being intoxicated while on duty he 
shall be expelled," I would say, being intoxicated 
on or off duty he should be expelled. But if a 
friend and O. R. C. Brother is offered a position 
in Messrs. Acker, Merrall & Condits, H. K. 
Thurber & Co., The Richelieu, or any other repu- 
table firm, where he would come within the clause 
of engaging in the sale of intoxicating liquors or 
should he desire to engage in the drug business, 
in which spiritious liquors are always sold as 
medicine, he must withdraw or be expelled from 
our Order. It makes me feel a little ashamed, ar 
though there was some hypocrisy being prac- 
ticed, because we all will accept the hospitality of 
all such members. Do you want any further 
illustrations? I think not. H. C. H. 


Jack Sterling a Hero. 

Nearly all the readers of the Traveler are ac- 
quainted with Conductor Jack Sterling, of the 
Missouri Pacific road. They know him to be a man 
small in stature, mild mannered, rather quiet and 
of a reserved disposition, Years of acquaintance 
with Jack would not lead you to believe that be 
was a man of iron nerve, but many times the 
best article is done up in the smallest package. 
It is never known what is in a man until he is 
tried. For years Conductor Jack has run a train 
on the branch from here to Dexter. To Dexter 
and return has been his routine work. There was 
never anything to relieve the humdrum of every 
day life. It was just the same thing every day. 
collect fares and punch tickets. Recently 
Jack concluded he wanted a vacation'and he se- 
cured a thirty days’ leave of absence. Packing 
his grip, he and Mrs. Sterling went to the gulf. 
They have been visiting in the principal cities 
along the coast and their visit has been a round 
of pleasure. It is even reported that Jack took 
exceedingly well with the southern belles and he 
fascinated them with his pleasantries. Recently 
an excursion on the gulf was arranged and quite 
a large party chartered a yacht and started. 
Jack entertained hi3 friends with reminiscences of 
his experience on board a man-of-war along the 
African coast. Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, when the party was having the gayest 
time, a terriffic squall came up. The yacnt was 
some distance from shore and was caught in it. 
Every instant it appeared as if the boat would be 
capsized and all would be buried beneath the 
waves. To add to the confusion the captain lost 
his head and fell upon his knees and the yacht 
was at the mercy of the waves. At this moment 
a messiah appeared upon the scene in the person 
of Jack Sterling. A panorama of Conductor 
Jack's life flitted before his mind's eye and he con- 
cluded he did not want to go down by the water 
route. He remembered he couldn't swim, and 
that he had brought his train in over the Grouse 
Valley road and he concluded he could anchor 
the yacht safely in the harbor. It was a supreme 
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moment but Jack was equal to the occasion. He 
took charge of the boat and after enjoying high life 
upon the ocean wave for an hour anchored at the 
wharf and the entire party went to the hotel 
where Jack was given a banquet. To escape the 
praise wUich was showered upon him he left the 
next day for Hot Springs, where he and his wife 
are now. — Arkansas City (Kas.) Traveler. 

Jack is chief of Division No. 245 of the Order. 


Savannah, Ga.,Feb, 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

To The Conductor and its readers I wish, as 
the newly elected correspondent, to present Sa- 
vannah Division 218. Not as a new division, 
however, but as one that is almost a stranger to 
the glittering pages of The Conductor. Our di- 
vision is in a most prosperous condition with a 
membership of seventy-five and runs regularly on 
"schedule time." Our attendance is good and a 
great deal of interest is manifested by all the 
brothers. 

We meet in the K. of P. hall the first and third 
Sundays of each month At our annual election 
of officers in December the following were elected 
to be our leaders for th6 present year, and the 
general verdict is that they are all good conser- 
vative officers. Brother C. N. DeGraffenreid, 
who for the past four years has filled the posi- 
tion of S. and T. to the satisfaction of all, was 
elected C. C. with Bro. J. L. Brothers, assistant C. 
C. A better secretary and treasurer # could not 
have been found than Brother Julius Bacot, who 
so gracefully pulls the bell line on a fast passen- 
ger from here to Jacksonville, Fla. Brother T. 
L Ogier was given the important position of S. 
C., and Brother W. H. Dowling. J. C ; Brother 
E. R. Carswell was elected I. S., and Brother W. 
H. Lafton, who is the life of the division, was 
elected O S. 

The Grand Convention will again be honored 
by the presence of Brother W. H. Wright as a 
delegate from our division. Wishing The Con- 
ductor much prosperity, I remain yours in P. F. 

J. L. B. 

Federation. 

McComb City, Miss., Feb. 24, ’93. 

At the present time the motto, "United we 
stand, divided we fall," seems to be more ap- 
parent to all organizations of railway employes 
than at any previous time in the history of organ- 
ized labor. 

Therefore let us federate. By us I mean the 
B. L. E , B. L. F., B. R. T., O. R. C., O. R. T., 
S. M. A A. and T D. A. These being the seven 
organizations working directly in the transporta- 
tion department of railroad traffic. 

We can form a board of federation, to be com- 
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posed of one man from each order named, the 
office to be filled by an election held in and by the 
grand lodge at its annual meeting, then the seven 
men so elected could choose a chief from amongst 
the good men of one of the orders. 

To make a success of a union of railway em- 
ployes, strict seniority should be dropped and 
merit with time of service be used in giving posi- 
tions to men; for those of equal merit the man 
longest in the employment of the company should 
be promoted first. 

Each member of the board of federation should 
be required to give his whole time to the interest 
of the federation, and all except the chief should 
be paid a salary by the grand lodge from which 
they are elected, the chief’s salary to be paid by 
the seven orders, each one paying one-seventh of 
it. 

The federation officers should try to settle with 
the general officers of railways any grievance that 
cannot be settled by the local or sy stem grievance 
committee, and if the board cannot settle satisfac- 
torily in the presence of the local grievance com- 
mittee and a grand officer of one or more of the 
organizations, then the board should over the sig- 
nature of their chief order a strike. All strikes 
to be declared on or off by the board through the 
chief of the same 

We should not uphold or favor any man who 
did not have a card of one of the organizations, 
and we should not keep any one in either of 
the orders who would not pay his debts, and 
be sober when called to go to work. By this 
method we would soon get all railway officials to 
hire only federation men, and also a man 
with a card could go to a hotel, and, although 
a stranger, be could eat regularly, as the pro- 
prietor would say he was all right or he would 
not have a traveling card. And if a man with a 
card should beat a bill, it should be the duty of 
the first federation man who should learn of such 
a case, to bring it before a lodge of one of the or- 
ders, and that lodge should immediately notify the 
board of federation and the grand and subordi- 
nate lodge to which this man might belong that 
their card No. was in the hands of a dishon- 

est man. And the man should be notified to pay 
the bill and his card be advertised as in wrong 
hands, to be taken np and sent to his subordinate 
lodge by the first man who could get it, and such 
a man should not be allowed another traveling 
card until the complaint was satisfied. 

As at present there are so many railroad men 
out of employment, let us do as the O. R . T. are 
try ing to do, and not learn but very few men our 
business, and if a man will learn to be a brake- 
man or fireman, he should be required first to 


pass the same book examination that experienced 
men must pass, then he could go on the road and 
learn to do his work by experience until the con- 
ductor or engineer with whom he was learning 
would be willing to risk him as an experienced 
man, but if after a student is put to work three men 
should find him incompetent in any way, let him 
try once more to learn his trade by experience on 
a train on which there should be a full crew of 
men, drawing pay, not counting the student. 

By this method railroad men would not in- 
crease so fast in number, and in a few years we 
would find all of the experienced, industrious, so- 
ber and honest men with jobs and but a few of 
any other class in the railway service, thus rais- 
ing us to a level with the men of any other call 
ing in the estimation of the world. So we would 
not be as now, considered by a great many, as a 
lot of drunkards and deadbeats. 

By having a national federation and standing 
together for the rights of every member of the 
federation, and making competency the main 
basis for promotion, and let seniority follow merit 
in all esses, we would soon find men striving to be 
the best worker and most economical with the 
time and property of the company that runs the 
pay car once a month for their benefit. 

It is very plain to be seen by all that labor can 
not profit by the downfall of capital, neither can 
the capitalist make money out of his investment 
except by the aid of labor. 

Therefore, I say, capital and labor must go 
“hand in hand," and work in friendship to secure 
the greatest amount of success to either. Hence 
in settling all differences between the the employ^ 
and employer, it should always be our aim to set- 
tle by arbitration, giving to capital a show for a 
reasonable dividend after paying all expenses, 
for if a man does not gain by bis investment this 
year he cannot be expected to put more money 
in the same work next year. That would be like a 
man overpowered by robbers, (and his money 
taken from his room) saying to the robbers, “I 
am going to put one hundred thousand dollafs in 
this room in three minutes from now and there is 
no one but me to take care of it, and I have no 
arms to defenc myself with.” 

A F. Advocate. 


A Card of Thanks. 

We return our sincere thanks to the grand sec- 
retary and treasurer, Wm. P. Daniels, of Cedar 
Rapids, and Jno. F. Berry, secretary, and treas- 
urer of the Wasatch Division, No, 124, Ogden, 
Utah, both of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
for their kindness and for the promptness in pay- 
ing the insurance for the death of our son Charles 
Harter. May the Order ever prosper, is the wish 
of his parents. k C- — J 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Harter J 
Covington, Ind., Feb’y 15, 1893. 
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Seymour, Ind., March. 5, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Contrary to expectations of the undersigned, 
The Conductor came out as usual on time in 
February. Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances our usual letter from Division 301 has 
not been sent, and we were all in doubt as to just 
how it might affect the publication, but upon 
more mature thought, we find The Conductor 
was started some time before the above named 
division was organized. The writer, as the one 
most directly interested, sincerely hopes that its 
omission will not seriously interfere with his 
salary, as generously allowed him by big hearted 
brethren, for he is contemplating the erection of 
a stone front in the far distant future, with a por- 
tion of it (the salary), and experience has taught 
us that financial disappointments are among the 
most to be dreaded . The month of March finds 
our division in first-class shape in every particu- 
lar. We have moved to a new hall, as the direc- 
tory will show, and everything is neat and cozy. 
Our members are all in good standing, and but 
little grievance in sight, except by the chronic 
griever, who will always grieve, if for nothing 
else, then because there is nothing to grieve over. 
A recent letter from C. C. ( of Roodhouse, 111 ., 
Division 97, informs us that we are not alone in 
our criticisms of present manner of issuing assess- 
ment notices. By all means let some way oe 
adopted at the coming convention that will lessen 
the expense of remitting. Instead of the Grand 
Secretary sending, at expense of the Order, a 
notice and afterward a receipt, besides at least 
seven cents per member to be paid by themselves 
in remitting for each assessment, let some plan 
be agreed upon whereby we can pay a stated 
amount each month, and pay it to local insurance 
secretary or include it in the duties of division S. 
and T. This expense could be very profitably 
directed in other channels, thereby doing some- 
body some good. Besides, the above plan would 
certainly lessen the expense for clerk hire in the 
grand office, and that in turn must lessen the ex- 
pense of members. If necessary, a special assess- 
ment could be issued at any time, and limited, as 
it would be, they could certainly be kept track 
track of more easily than the monthly assess- 
ments. 

Since the date of our organization as an Order 
Division, October 31, 1891, our assessments have 
been one dollar per policy every month, and in 
two instances we have bad double headers, yet 
there are members all over the country who 
would not remit until an assessment was received, 
if it did hot come for six months, and still would 
not blame themselves for being delinquent. Ex- 


perience goes to show that tho matter of finance 
or its collection should be simplified, and placed 
at the lowest possible point, or else dissatisfac- 
tion is bound to reign. Other new labor organ- 
izations are already in the field with extra induce- 
ments as t«d cheapness, and while no serioua fears 
are entertained as to the inroads it may make on 
the ranks of Order men, the boys will naturally 
go to the new if it is the best, just as they will go 
to a new boarding house along the line. 

From the press we learn that the new is about 
to start out with the brightest of hopes, and while 
ii may not be the best, neither the worst, it is 
presumably intended to supply a long felt want. 
The old is good enough for your humble servant, 
with such changes as he and his division may 
suggest at intervals — a right that we have, and 
when all efforts toward remedying such matters 
as our judgment suggest as wrong, fail, then we 
will start another new one, for "the more the 
merrier.” 

If things continue as they are doing there will 
soon be such a conglomerated mass of organiza- 
tions that we will just divide up. and each man 
have one of his own and be his own officer, 
supreme council and ^11, and federate with our 
wives. More anon. 

Yours in P. F., 

C. W. M. 

% 

At a regular meeting of Kincaid Division No. 
150, Order of Railway Conductors, held January 
22d, 1893, the following was adopted : 

Whereas. It is proposed to again introduce 
in to the legislature the bill compelling the weekly 
payment of wages on steam surface railroads, 
and whereas, we believe it to be detrimental to 
the interests of railway employes, and that the 
claim that upon weekly payments they can buy 
for cash and to better advantage, is a delusive one. 
If one man gets $ 5.00 Saturday night, and can 
pay cash one week why cannot another man who 
gets $60.00 or four times as much pay cash for 
four weeks. If men will keep away from poker, 
pool and bar-rooms it will make no difference to 
them whether they are paid weekly or monthly, if 
they get it regularly. While on the other hand, 
there is a class of men on all railroads to whom 
pay day is an injury, assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and to them it means four in- 
juries a month instead of one. Railroads, unlike 
factories whose employes are all in one place, 
and can be paid weekly without much additional 
expense, would be obliged to employ additional 
clerks and paymasters, extraengines and cars, fuel 
and oil, engineers, firemen, conductors and brake- 
men. This extra expense, which would be large, 
would not be borne by the companies when forced 
upon them, but would eventually come out of the 
employes by reductions in one way and another, 
thus injuring those whom it seeks to benefit. 
Therefor, be it 

Resolved , That we, the members of Kincaid 
Division No. 150, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, do earnestly protest against the passage 
of this bill, that senators and assemblymen 
be requested to use their influence, voice and vote 
against it, and that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each division of the Order in the state for 
their endorsement. 

S ; goed: Daniel Shoemaker, / _ 

F. E. Tewksbury, f Committee. 
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The publishers of 7 he National Magazine have 
acquired the Magazine of American History, which 
was edited by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb until her death 
on January 3rd last. With the February issue 
these two leading historical journals are merged 
into one, and the name, Magazine of American 
History, that of the older periodical, now 
in its 29th volume, is retained. General 
James Grant Wilson well known as an 
editor of important historical works, including 
Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
will edit the new magazine, which is enlarged 
more than thirty pages, while the price is reduced 
from $5 'to $4 per annum. The historical prize 
competition, inaugurated by The National Maga- 
zine, and offering $2,000 in 14 prizes, is continued 
by the Magazine of American History . The con • 
ditions of the original contest are unchanged and 
particulars can be had by sending a stamp to the 
Magazine of American History , 132 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Every admirer of the beautiful in art should 
take advantage of the splendid offer made by 7 he 
Home-Maker magazine, which is giving a coupon 
to its readers that will enable them to secure "A 
Yard of Chrysanthemums’* and a magnificent 
photochrome of Tennyson, Bryant, Whittier, 
or Longfellow, all beautiful reproductions in three 
tints, and well fitted to grace the walls of any 
home. This coupon is printed in the magazine. 
The Home-Maker magazine is steadily attaining an 
enormous circulation, due to its excellent articles, 
its superb illustrations, and above all, its untiring 
efforts to secure matter of interest to every class 
of readers. People have discovered that they 
find everything, both practical and intellectual, 
in The Home-Maker magazine for $2 a year, and 
this is the reason why The Home-Maker is becom- 
ing one of the most popular and widely circulated 
magazines in this country. Its recent growth 
has been phenomenal. 

Scribner's Magazine for March contains several 
remarkable articles in the line ox ‘ 'personal re- 
miniscences and memoirs" which were announced 
to be one of the features of the year. Through 


the courtesy of a granddaughter of the great nat- 
uralist, J. J.. Audubon, the publishers are able to 
present in this number "Audubon’s Story of his 
Youth," a charming bit of autobiography written 
by the naturalist for his children, and acciden- 
tally found in an old calf-skin bound volume 
where it had been hidden for many years. This 
narrative has never been even private ; y printed, 
and is the fascinating story of the romantic youth 
and the love-story of the great man whose per- 
sonality was always most picturesque. The illus- 
trations are from rare old portraits in the posses- 
sion of the family — one of them a reproduction 
of the portrait of George Washington, presented 
to Audubon by the General before going into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge 

The Cosmopolitan offers fifteen hundred dollars, 
in four prizes of one thousand dollars, three 
hundred dollars, one hundred dollars, and one 
hundred dollars, respectively, for the four water 
colors which shall be chosen by a committee from 
such drawings as may be submitted by the artists; 
of the United Srates or Europe on or before 
twelve o’clock on the first day of December, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three. The subjects 
are to be selected from the life of Christ, taking 
those scenes which teach in the highest forms the 
lessons of love, patience, humility and forbear- 
ance, with fidelity, as far as may be, to the actual 
surroundings and conditions of the period. The 
treatment should be calculated for single-page re- 
production in The Cosmopolitan, in size five by 
eight inches. The subjects to be suitable, as far 
as possible, for use in stained glass for church or 
cathedral. The originals for which prizes are 
awarded will become the property of The Cosmo- 
politan. The drawings should be shipped securely 
packed, and addressed: "Submitted to Art Com- 
mittee, Cosmopolitan Magazine , Sixth Avenue and 
Eleventh street, New York,' and in the upper 
left-hand corner: "Not (b be opened before firs 
day of December, eighteen hundred and ninetj- 
three." 

Outing for March is an excellent number, cm* 
taining many interesting articles of fiction, sp*rt 
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and travel, and as usual, carries fine illustrations. 
The contents are as follows: “Chasers and Chas- 
ing in Ireland,” by Capt. T. Blackwell; “Shoot- 
ing in Japan.” by S. Hartman; “The Flagellante's 
Sin,” by Therese M. Randall; “Fishing Through 
the Ice,” by Ed. W. Sandys; “Eider* Shooting in 
Cape Breton,” by W. H. Mac; “Lena's World 
Tour Awheel,” “Track Athletics at Yale,” by S. 
Scoville, Jr, ; “Through Darkest America" (con- 
cluded), by Mrs. K. White; “Yachting Around 
San Francisco Bay,” by Chas. H. Shinn; “Mili- 
tia and National Guard ot Ohio,” by Lieut. W. 
H. C. Bowen, U. S. A.; “Harry’s Career at Yale" 
(concluded), by John Seymour Wood; “A Dog’s 
Ghost,” by Geoff; ‘ The Tell-tale Mirror,” by 
Herman Rave; “A Glimpse at the Northland,” 
by F. Houghton, and the usual editorials, poems, 
records, etc. 

Perhaps the most notable special article in the 
current number of St. Nicholas is that of Mr. 
Talcott Williams upon “Philadelphia.” This 
paper is one of a series describing the more im- 
portant cities in the United States. Mr. Williams 
gives as a sub-title, “A City of Homes,” and makes 
this his text for the declaration that Philadelphia 
is in certain respects the most successful of Amer- 
ican cities. He claims that as municipalities ex- 
ist primarily to give homes to their citizens, and 
as Philadelphia gives homes to the largest pro- 
portion of the dwellers in the city, therefore it is 
entitled to claim pre-eminence in that for which 
cities are designed. It is not easy to find a flaw 
in his demonstration, and it is hard not to follow 
the argument to the end, admiring not only the 
author's logic, but the ease and simplicity of his 
style. The article is fully illustrated, and should 
appeal not only to residents of the Quaker City, 
but to all who admire American institutions. 

The Century for March contains a unique fea- 
ture in an account from the manuscript of Cap- 
tain Thomas Ussher, R N., of “Napoleon’s De- 
portation to Elba,” in which is given a familiar 
account of all the circumstances of the trip, and a 
careful report of Napoleon’s frank comments 'on 
men and events. The article is preceded by a 
portrait and a short sketch of Captain Ussher, 
who was the officer in charge, and the frontis- 
piece of the magazine is appropriately an engrav- 
ing from the bas relief of Napoleon by Boizot, 
which was the property of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
is now in the possession of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society . Napoleon's comments on Blucher, 
and on the proposed invasion of England, are 
particularly interesting. The paper bears evi- 
dence of being a careful contemporary record, 
and has accordingly historical value as well as 
popular interest. 

Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly for March 
bas several articles that will interest people who 
are fond of the mysterious. The thrilling story 
of the Caves of Karli is continued, and there is an 
article on hypnotism by an expert. Besides these 
features is a new department — “Under Our 
Evening Lamp, ” and stories, sketches, poems, 
and special articles of absorbing interest. Jen- 
ness Miller Illustrated Monthly is a good all 
around magazine. Sample copy io cents; each 
copy contains a coupon for a cut paper pattern. 
Price $1.00 a year; published by Jenness Miller 
Co., No. 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City, 
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"How Nature Cures ” is a book of 400 pages by 
Emmett Densmore, M. D., from the press of 
Stillman & Co., New York. It cannot fail to in- 
terest any who will give it a careful perusal. It 
undertakes to demonstrate by scientific principles 
that bread, potatoes and all the other starch foods 
are unfit for use of man, and that fruit supple- 
mented by meat, fish, eggs and mil* is the proper 
diet and will cure the sick and keep the well in 
health No one can read the book without bene- 
fit whether he subscribes to the doctor's views in 
respect to diett>r not. 

No. 37 of Shoppell's Modern Houses illustrates 
forty designs for dwellings, ranging in cost from 
$600 to $12,000, together with much information 
that is valuable to any one contemplating build- 
ing a new home or rebuilding an old one. This 
standard publication has become so well known 
that it needs no commendation from us. Any 
reader of the Conductor who thinks of building 
should send for a copy to The Co-operative 
Building Plan Association, 63 Broadway, New 
York. The price is 50 cents. 

Rose Kingley, Marion Harland, M. E. M. 
Davis, Frederick A. Ober, Annie Sawyer Downs, 
Cora Stuart Wheeler, Molly Elliott Seawell, John 
B. Tabb, William O. Stoddard and Nora A. 
Smith are among the writers in the March IVtde 
Awake , and Joseph Pennell, Henry Bacon, Frank 
T. Merrill, Maria L. Kirk and Paul de Longpr£ 
are among the illustrators — with others of equal 
excellence. 

The Literary Northwest for March sustains the 
high reputation of this deservedly popular maga- 
zine. A mention of the interesting articles would 
be a list of the entire contents, but we wish to 
call particular attention to that on “The Be- 
ginning of Civilization in Minnesota,” by Rev. 
John Gmeiner. Send 20 cents for a sample copy 
to the D. D. Merrill Co., St. Paul. 

Absence has prevented us from noting the fact 
that the Neodesha Register now comes to us as the 
Railroad Register , and in a recent number the 
announcement is made that it will soon be issued 
from Topeka instead of Neodesha. We have had 
occasion to differ with the Register on various oc- 
casions but it is a live; energetic paper, and we 
trust it may meet with success as it deserves to. 

The American Railroader, published at Chap- 
in, Ills., “fills a long felt want” as the organ of 
the new “American Railway Union.” B. F. 
Scott is editor. It is a thin sheet with thinner 
contents and will undoubtedly soon “fill another 
long felt want” by providing opportunity for an 
epitaph. 

The Maybrickcase by Dr. Helen Densmore is on, 
our table and is an exhaustive review of the trial 
and an effort to awaken sympathy for the con- 
demned woman. It is from the press of Still- 
man & Co., Broadway, New York, and the price 
is 25 cents. 

The Musical Echo for February contains five 
new instrumental pieces and three new songs, 
.with a portrait of Ada Rehan as “Julia” in the 
“Hunchback.” The Echo should be in the hands 
of every music lover. 

Space forbids the special mention of the publi- 
cations of the different organizations, which each 
deserves. 
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Our readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mention 

Thb Railway Conductor. 

WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advbrtisino Manager, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


THE RAILWAY AGE AND 

In a recent number of the North American Re - 
view, Oren B. Taft proposes a plan for the gov- 
ernment of labor organizations on which the 
Railway Age comments as follows: 

“Labor organizations in law,” is the title of a paper by 
Oren B. Taft in the North American Review for January, 
which proposes a striking plan for dealing with organiza- 
tions of labor. It sets out with the premise that there are 
three interests involved— the commonwealth, capital and 
labor. Capital has already an existence jti the statutes 
ehabling it to enforce as well as to defend its 
rights, and it is declared that labor itself must have a 
legal standing of like importance. “A law ought to be 
made which would recognize the fact that the laborer is a 
capitalist; his capital is his own person— himself. As the 
commonwealth has legal power by confiscation to compel 
capital to carry out its contracts, so it should be legal for 
the commonwealth to “imprison labor, unless it shall offer 
a money equivalent, whenever the possibility of fulfilling 
contract is frustrated voluntarily ” The remedy proposed 
is the enactment of a law providing for the existence of 
labor organizations and permitting none to exist after a 
proper time, except under that law. The outline given for 
the proposed law after providing that any number of per- 
sons may form an association fur the joint control and 
management of their labor, proceeds; 

This corporation shall in law be capable of suing and 
being sued; have and use a common seal; shall have a 
board of managers with power, under restrictions to be 
determined, of making contracts involving the time, wages 
and 1 >bor of all or any portion of its members, as compre- 
hended within the purpose for which organized. The 
membership being a voluntary one. with a declared ability 
to perform its contracts, the courts shall be given power 
to enforce the labor of its members, jointly or severally, 
as the case may be, in the fulfillmentof any contract, to the 
extent of imprisonment in case of failure or refusal; the 
health and physical ability at the time, if pleaded, to be a 
matter within the discretion of the court, the usual proper 
means of determining the same to be used. A desertion 
from the organization failure to respond to summons, or 
taking oneself beyond the jurisdiction of the court, pend- 
ing any adjudication, to be a contempt of court; shall be 
punishable by imprisonment or fine or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court, with power to reach the person in any of 
the states permitting »t or having adopted the law; a 
money equivalent for the person in the guarantee of any 
contract under consideration in court always to b** ac- 
cepted; the principle being that the person ol the laborer 
(it being his capital) is held only as an offset for the capi- 
tal of the employer, which is money or its equivalent. 

There seems, to be the germ of an equitable principle 
in this plan, but one would want to study all its relations 
and possibilities bef re venturing an opinion. It is safe 
to say that at the outset the plan would be antagonized by 
many of those who represent labor, because, while they 
want capital surrounded with restrictions, they do not 
want any obligations placed upon labor in its relations to 
capital. 

The Age seems ioclined to lose no opportunity 
to discredit the working man and labor organiza- 
tions, and to credit them with a desire to be un- 
reasonable and unjust in everything and at all 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

times. It is true that members of labor organiza- 
tions and workingmen generally are composed of 
about the same maierial and have something of 
the same nature as the capitalist. If labor organ- 
izations had the opportunities and power of cor- 
porate capital, it is not unlikely that they would 
be just as tyrannical as the Readiog monopoly for 
instance. It has been demonstrated from the 
earliest days of creation, that whenever and 
wherever opportunity presented itself, man was 
an exacting and unrelenting tyrant. The history 
of those who profess to teach the gospel of peace 
and good-will to all mankind, is stained with the 
blood of persecution and tyranny on every page, 
and to expect that the ignorant man, ignorant not 
from choice but from necessity, and on account 
of the tyranny of others, who has been trodden 
under foot, starved and persecuted since creation’s 
dawn, shall be an example of forbearance and 
magnanimity, is to expect too much, and while 
charity and generosity can be found in this class 
in the proportion of about 99 to 1 as compared 
witt the average Dives, human nature would 
probably control after all; but laboring men are 
not now quite so ignorant as they were a century 
ago or even a few years ago; they are beginning 
to appreciate their present condition and its 
wrongs and injuries, and they propose to continue 
the agitation and exertion of the past few years 
until they can secure something like justice and 
equal rights; but they fully appreciate the fact 
that any abuse of the power they now have or 
that they may obtain in the future will result to 
their own injury; they fully appreciate the fact 
that they cannot obtain the power and influence 
that has been and is now being wielded by cor- 
porate monopolies, and while they might wish 
ever so much, for power to observe the Mosaic 
law rather than that of the new dispensation, to 
do unto others as others have done by them, and 
to claim an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
they realize the fact that it is impossible, and they 
are too wise to undertake anything of the kind. 
The railway labor organizations want justice 
only, and with individual exceptions among mem- 
bers, they do not vant unjust restrictions placed 
upon capital, and we believe that every railway 
organization, or more properly speaking, every 
organization of railway employes, will approve 
and support any legislation that will compel an 
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observance of contracts made. It is t-ue, that 
with the experience of the past before them, they 
will carefully scan any proposed legislation before 
approving it, for they know that legislation that 
has promised relief and justice has been so con- 
' strued by courts as to become the engine of op- 
pression, and that in almost every instance, legis- 
lation that they have asked has either been denied 
entirely or emasculated so as to make it worthless 
to them before its enactment. 


COUPLER LEGISLATION. 

February nth the senate passed the coupler 
bill as reported by the senate committee, which 
was published in the November Conductor with' 
suggested amendments, and oa Monday, Feb 27, 
the bill was passed by the house of represen ta* 
tives by a substantial majority under a suspension 
of the rules. In the senate, a number ot indirect 
methods of defeating the bill were tried, notably 
an amendment by Mr. Gorman, making an ap- 
propriation which, if adopted, would have made it 
necessary under the rules of the house for the bill 
to be considered in committee of the whole, and 
this would, on account of the short time remain- 
irg, have defeated the legislation. Senator 
George is entitled to the thanks of employes for 
his amendment, Section No. 8, which makes 
railway companies responsible to employes for 
any injuries sustained on account of failure to 
comply fully with the law, but as the senator 
finally voted against the bill, it is a question in 
the mind of the writer as to whether or not he pro- 
cured the amendment for the purpose of defeating 
the entire bill. Those voting against the bill in 
the senate were Senators Blodgett, Brice, Daniel, 
George, Gorman. Harris, Morgan, Sawyer, 
Stewart and Vance, and Senator Gorman should 
be particularly remembered as an opponent. In 
the house 185 members voted in favor and 84 
against the bill, and we recommend that railway 
employes procure copies of the Cong essional 
Record of Feb. 12th and Feb. 28th. and study the 
vote, noting the absentees and pairs. *\s to the 
legislation itself, we do not believe it will be of 
much direct benefit so far as couplers are con- 
cerned. although we shall be very glad to be con- 
vinced that we are mistaken. It will be a benefit 
in regard to power brakes and the simple fact that 
a step has been taken will be of powerful in- 
fluence in behalf of such additional legislation as 
experience may demonstrate to be necessary. 
The.bill was not at all what railway employes wish- 
ed or what they believe should have been enacted, 
but rec- gnizing the utter impossibility of procuring 
anything else, they were practically unanimous 
in wishing the passage of the pending bill, which 
has undoubtedly been signed by the president be- 
fore this time. In remembering Father Coffin 
with gratitude for his efforts, employes should not 
forget Bro. A. D. Shaw, of the Yardmaster’s 
Association, and Mr. Edward A. Moseley, secre- 
tary of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, for to their efforts success is largely 
due. The following is the full text of the law: 

“That from and after the 1st day of January. 1898. it 
shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce bv railroad to use on its own line any 
locomotive engine in moving interstate traffic not equipped 
with a power driving wheel brake and appliances for 
operating the train brake system, or to run anv train in 
snch traffic after said date that has not a sufficient number 


of cars in it so equipped with power or train brakes' that 
the engineer on the locomotive drawing such train can 
control its speed without requiring brakemen to use the 
common hand brake for that purpose. 

“Sec. 2. That on and after the istday of January, 1898, 
it shall be unlawful for anv such common carrier to haul 
or permit to be hauled er used on its line any car used 
in moving interstate traffic not equipped with coup- 
lers coupling automatically by impact, and which can be 
uncoupled without the necessity of men going between the 
ends of the cars. 

“Sec. 3. That when any person, firm, company or cor- 

E oration engaged in interstate commerce by railroad shall 
ave equipped a sufficient number of its cars so as to 
comply with the provisions of section 1 of this act. it may 
lawfully refuse to receive from connecting lines of 
road or shippers any cars not equipped sufficiently, in ac- 
cordance with the first section of this act. with such power 
or train brakes as will work and readily interchange with 
the brakes in use on its own cars, as required by this 
act. 

“Sec. 4. That from and after the u t day of July, 1895, 
until otherwise ordered by thi Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it shall be unlawful for any railroad company to 
use any car in interstate commerce that is not provided 
with secure grab irons or hand holds in the ends and sides 
of each car for greater security to men in coupling and un- 
coupling cars. 

“Sec. 5. That within ninety days from the passage of 
this act the American Railway Association is aulnorized 
hereb” to designate to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the standa>d height of drawbars for freight cars, 
measured perpendicular from the level of the tops of the 
rails to the centers of the drawbars, for each of the several 
guages of railroads in use in the United States, and shall 
fix a maximum variation from such standard height to be 
allowed between the drawbars of empty and loaded cars. 
Upon their determination being certified to the Interstate 
Commerce Co-umission. said Commission shall at once 
give notice of the standard fixed upon to a l common car- 
riers. owners, or lessees engaged in interstate commerce 
in the United States by such means as the Commission 
may deem proper. But should said asssciation fail to de- 
termine a standard as above provided, it shall be the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to do so. before 
July 1, 1894, and immediately to giye notice thereof as 
aforesaid And after July i, 1895. no cars, either loaded 
or unloaded, shall he used in interstate traffic which do 
not comply with the standard above provided for. 

“Sec. 6. That any such common carrier using any loco- 
motive engine, running any train, Oi hauling or permitting 
to be hauled or used on its line anv car in violation of any 
of the provisions of this act. shall be liable to a penalty of 
$100 for each and every such violation, to be recovered in 
a suit or suits to be brought by the United States district 
attorney in the district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction in the locality where such violation hhall have 
been committed, and it shall be the duty of suen district 
attorney to bring such suits up> 11 duly veriied informa- 
tion being lodged with him of such violation having oc- 
curred. And it shall also be the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to lodge with the proper district 
attorneys information of any such v dlatio. s as may come 
to its knowledge; Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall apply to trains composed of four-wheel 
cars or to locomotives used in hauling such trains. 

“Sm; 7. That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may from time to time upon full hearing and for good 
cause extend the period wi hin which any common carrier 
shall comply with the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 8. That anv employe of any such common car- 
rier who may he injured by any locomotive. car or train 
contrary to the provisions of this act shall not be. deemed 
thereby to have assumed the risk th« reby occasioned, al- 
though continuing in the employment of such carrier after 
the unlawful use of such locomotive, car. or train had 
been brought to his knowledge.” 


THE "SAM” STRIKE. 

Some time ago, the conductors and engineers 
employed on the Savannah, Americus & Mont- 
gomery railway entered into a contract with the 
management, which specified the rates of pay for 
conductors and engineers and contained rules and 
regulations for employment and various other 
matters. One section of this contract provided 
that'it could only be terminated by thirty days 
notice in writing. Under date of January 10th, 
General Maiwger Gabbett, who had recently 
been appointed by the receiver, notified the 
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chairman of the conductors’ committee of a desire 
on the part of the company to terminate the con- 
tract; the chairman called the joint committee of 
conductors and engineers together and t&ey called 
upon Mr. Gabbett and asked what portions of the 
contract he desired to change; his reply was that 
he did not consider a contract necessary and that 
he considered that there was no contract with the 
engineers any more than with the conductors. 
January 25th, fifteen days after the notice had 
been given, an order was issued by Mr. Gibbett 
reducing the pay of some of the conductors about 
35 per cent, below the rate provided .in the con- 
tract. All efforts to effect a settlement of tae 
matter having failed, Brother Clark of the Order 
and Brother Youngson of the B. of L E. were 
summoned, and after their efforts to arrange the 
differences had failed and a proposition to submit 
to arbitration bad been entirely ignored by the 
receiver, the engineers and conductors retired 
from the service in a body at 6;oo p m., Saturday 
February 18th. The next morning Receiver 
Hawkins requested Brother Clark to meet the 
general manager, and in accordance witn this 
overture from the company, Brothers Youngson 
and Russell of the B L. of E. and Brothers 
Clark and Walton of the Order, met Mr. Gabbett 
and a settlement of the matter was effected by 
the issue of an order by General Manager Gab- 
bett, continuing in effect the rates of pay and reg- 
ulations provided for in the contract, with some 
slight verbal changes, and an agreement to make 
no changes without giving the employes thirty 
days’ notice in writing, and Sunday evening the 
strike was declared off. 

The members of the Order extend sincere 
thanks to the members of the B. of L. E. and 
their grand officers for their sincerity in carrying 
out in full spirit thereof the agreement entered 
into, and for their faithful and hearty support. 

The press dispatches announced that the strike 
was for higher wages, while the Railway Age 
stated that it was because the receiver declined to 
renew an expired contract, and that Mr. Gabbett 
had engaged new men and that the trains were 
running regularly. 

The exact facts are stated above; the strike 
was on acaount of a deliberate violation of an ex- 
isting contract which the management had ac- 
knowledged to be in force by giving notice of a 
desire to abrogate it, and an order cutting off 
more than one-third of the pay of some of its 
conductors. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

The New Mexico legislature has killed a co- 
employe bill asked for by the employes of that 
Territory, while the Missouri senate has so dis- 
guised by amendments that its writer would not 
recognize it, a co-employe bill pending there. 
Bills prohibiting corporations from interfering 
with the right of their employes to belong to la- 
bor organizations are pending in several legisla- 
tures; none of them, if enacted, will amount to 
anything unless tney also contain a provision pro- 
hibiting an employer from requiring any pledge 
from applicants for employment A bill pending 
in Kentucky covers this point, and we give it in 
full, and sincerely trust that it will become a law. 
As a rule, the employes are getting the worst of 


it in every instance, for, where a bill cannot be 
defeated on a direct vote, its opponents get it 
amended so as to make it of no value: 

"Suction i. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any individual, or member of any firm, agent, offi- 
cer, or employe of any company or corporation, to pre- # 
vent employes from forming, joining and belonging to any 
lawful labor organization, and any such individual, mem- 
ber, agent, officer, or employe that coerces, or attempts to 
coerce employes, by discharging or threatening to dis- 
charge from their employ, or the employ of any firm, com- 
pany or corporation, because of their connection with 
such lawful labor organization, and any officer or employer 
to exact a pledge from workingmen that they w 11 not be- 
come members of a labor organization as a consideration 
of employment, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon oonviction thereof in any court of competent juris- 
diction shall be fined in any sum not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisoned for not more than six months, 
or both, in the discretion of the court." 


A correspondent asks us to say in the columns 
of The Conductor whether or not assessments 
must be paid on a certificate of membership in 
the benefit department, after the death of a mem- 
ber. The reply is yes, usually from one to three 
assessments must be paid. A certificate is liable 
for all assessments that are made for losses that 
occur during the time that the holder is a member. 
To illustrate, we will suppose that John Smith is 
a member holding certificate No. 1, and John 
Jones a member holding certificate No. 2; John 
Smith dies March 1st. , and John Jones March 2. 
An assessment made for the death of John Smith 
must be paid by certificate No. 2 for the reason 
that on the date of the death of John Smith, Jotan 
Jones, the the bolder of certificate No. 2, was a 
member in good health, and consequently hiscer- 
tificate must pay the assessment, although the 
notice for the assessment cannot, of course, be 
issued until after his death. 


As an example of refined journalism we clip 
the following from the Pacific Coast Railroader : 
it is intended to be a threat that the “sooners” of 
the B. of R. E., of which the Railroader is the 
official organ, will secure the removal of Mr. 
John Denair and a passenger conductor on the A. 
& P. railway: 

A TIMELY TIP FOR “UNCLE JOHN.” 

Not many kilos from a leading New Mexican town is a 
railroad official whose pet project was to smash a II to smash 
organizations on the road he mismanaged by using the cer- 
tain stool pigeons of another organization as a club! Did 
he succeed? Well, not plentifully; and some day when 
“Johnny" steals out into the ozone and sunlight to board 
the expectant and waiting "hog train" he can philosophise 
on the fact that the best laid plans of mice, men and other 
things, gang aft ausgespielt, and that it does pay to occa- 
sionally treat all employes alike, and not discriminate in 
favor of fools and suckers who will pay his gambling 
debts. 

In feeble imitation of the high-class journalism 
illustrated us by the P. C. R., we suggest that 
the new organization skin its band carefully be- 
fore making a bluff, and be certain that it is not 
venturing iis hopes of success on a bob- tailed 
flush. 


Seeing in the proposed organization of a new 
association to include all classes of railway em- 
ployes, a possibility of dissension and strife 
which will be advantageous to corporate inter- 
ests if it does not disrupt the present organiza- 
tions, the Railway Age endorses the movement. 
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We regret very much to learn that Bro. A. L. 
Jaquith of Division 231 is in the “back shop” 
with a broken leg. 

*** 

Bro. C. ]. Wilson, Triangle Block, Pueblo, 
Colo., wishes to learn the address of Bro. W. A. 
Cook, a member of Division No. 36. 


Bro. Robert Laughlin, deputy railroad com- 
missioner of Michigan, has our thanks for a copy 
of the commissioner’s report for 1892. 

*** 

Bro. Wm. Dial has left train service and is now 
proprietor of the Pioneer drug store in Pendleton, 
Oregon. We wish him the utmost success. 


The action of members of the Order in en- 
deavoring to procure legislation prohibiting 
ticket scalping is calling forth general commenda- 
tion. 

* * 

* 

The beauties of the east coast of Florida are 
told of in a handsome little book issued by the 
passenger department of the J. St. A. & I. R. 
railway. 

V 


W. G. Chester, of Winnipeg, Man., wishes to 
hear of George Elliott, who was a former member 
of 47. When last heard from he was in San 
Francisco. 

V 

Thos. Deane, the efficient secretary of Division 
No. 87, has been appointed trainmaster on the C. 
& A., with office at Alton, HI., and is obliged to 
resign as secretary. 

*** 


January 21st, Court Perry, of Division No. 
85, was appointed trainmaster of the Arizona 
division of the A. & P. with office at Williams. 
A long personal acquaintance with Bro. Perry 
leads us to remark that the appointment is an 
eminently proper one. 


The employes of the “Sap” road recently pre- 
sented to F. E. Nelson a fine diamond stud as a 
testimonial ot their regard and esteem. Since his 
connection with the “Sap," Mr. Nelson has sus- 
tained the reputation he bore on the A. & P. , as 
an officer who is ever ready to do justice to his 
employes. 


The most jovial Sadd man on earth has our 
thanks for a copy of the proceedings of the re- 
cent Mutual Aid and Benefit Association Conven- 
tion. 

# * 

* 

As we write the engineers and firemen on the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan are en- 
gaged in a strike which we sincerely hope they 
may win. 


Genial “Dick" Fitzgerald and wife are spend- 
ing a few days at Hot Springs and a host of 
friends will hope that they may receive benefit 
from the vacation. 


Brother William Welch of Kansas City, desires 
to hear from or of W. F. Bullens and E. A. Say- 
ers. Any one who can give any information will 
please address Brother Welch, box 414, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

* * 

* 

The first annual ball given by Dodge City Di- 
vision, No. 300, was a grand success, as we learn 
from the Dodge City Democrat. We congratulate 
the boys on their successful management and re- 
gret that we were unable to accept their kind in- 
vitation to be present. ' 


A circular dated March 1st, announces the ap- 
pointment of Brother Norman Watkins as train 
master of the Indiana, Illinois and Iowa railroad, 
with office at Kankakee, Ills. Shake, Norman, 
and accept the congratulations of the Conduc- 
tor. 

* # 

* 

A large number of reports of the election of of- 
ficers in divisions should have appeared in the 
February issue, but were omitted on account of 
the unexpected absence of the editor, and as it is 
now so long since the elections occurred, they 
will not be printed except by special request. 


For fear the extended account given in the 
associated press dispatches may not be noticed by 
readers of The Conductor, we “rise to remark" 
that the “angels," alias the “Independent" Order 
of Railway Conductors, held its fourth annual 
convention in Hoboken recently; our old friend 
Nash was re elected president and “Doctor" Her- 
mance was continued as chaplain. The organiza- 
tion still embraces five divisions, but the number 
of members and other particulars is not stated. 
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For their kindly courtesy, Divisions 41, 46, 95, 
126, 282 and 300 have our sincere thanks. Invi- 
tations accompanied by 1 'passes" to their annual 
balls reached our desk from each during our 
recent absence. 

* * 

# 

Ed Kennedy, erstwhile a conductor, but now a 
flourishing grocer of Pasadena, California, invites 
us and the public generally to call on him and 
partake of a refreshing and invigorating cup of 
beef tea. Keep the tea warm Ed; we'll call some 
time within the next decade. 


Brother Alf. Brown, who was the energetic and 
efficient chief conductor of 255 during the "un- 
pleasantness" between members of the Order and 
the C. P. a year ago, is now engaged in business 
at Edmonton, N W. T., and we trust that he will 
make a fortune, for he deserves it. 

# * 

* 

Bro. E. T. Karr sends us a neat little card call- 
ing attention to "The Elk" bath rooms, 167 East 
Madison street, Chicago, and invites us to call. 
We will be pleased to do so, and trust Bro. Karr 
may be successful and that conductors will re- 
member him when they want to swim. 


We desire to*call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the veteran jeweler, S. N. 
Clarkson. Mr. Clarkson announces that bis ’93 
catalogue will be ready April 1st, and he will 
be glad to send it free of charge to any one in the 
United States who will send a request for it. 


We need to complete files, the Conductor for 
October 1892 and ‘January 1893 and the Rail- 
way Conductors’ Monthly for February, 
March, April, June, September, November and 
December, 1884. Any reader who has any of the 
above books will confer a favor by sending them 
to us. 

* # 

# 

Flower Seeds Free: Our old advertisers, S. 
H. Moore & Co., publishers of Ladies Worlds 
come out in this issue with their annual premium 
offer. It will pay our readers to note what they 
offer, as we have always found this Arm fair and 
square in their dealings, and that they give just 
what they promise. 


Brother Frank J. Woodard, who was thrown 
from his train nearly four years ago, and had his 
neck broken, died recently at his home near Den* 
ison, Texas. Brother Woodard’s marvelous re- 
covery from 'the effects of his injuries was a 
subject of wide comment in medical circles. He 
was a genial, kindly gentleman and a good mem- 
ber of the Order. 


The Bales Automatic car coupler is an inven- 
tion that improves the old Miller so much as to 
make it, we believe, the very best coupler in ex- 
istence for passenger service; its utility in freight 
service seems to us to be rather problematical. We 
do not think that it could be successfully used in 
freight service unless all freight cars were 
equipped with a buffer, for like the Miller, the 
Bales does not act as a buffer. 

V 

Through an unaccountable oversight on the 
part of those left in charge, no mention of the 
absence of the’ editor during the month of Febru- 
ary was made in the February issue. We were 
called away January 31st, and did not return un- 
til the last of February, This will account for 
the omission of editorial and much other matter 
from the last issue, and we trust that under the 
circumstances, our readers will pardon us. 


In a communication received, just too late for 
the March Conductor, Brother Sam Proud, a 
veteran conductor and member of the Order, an- 
nounces the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony between Lone Star Division, No. 53 of the 
Order, and Turner Division, No. 28 of the La- 
dies' Auxiliary. The latter was organized Feb. 
22nd, with Mrs. C. S. Williams as president and 
Mrs. H. F. Braun, Secretary. The Conductor 
congratulates and hopes to hear from Brother 
Prouu again. 

* * 

* 

Vick's Floral Guide for ’93 is out, and as usual 
is of absorbing interest to the ladies and to not a 
few of the sterner sex . A new and novel feature 
of the Guide is the "Pansy Sailors," who need to 
be seen to be appreciated, while the appropriate 
poetical quotations that are fouod on each page 
make this issue more fascinating than usual. It 
will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
and the amount can be deducted from the amount 
of the first order for seeds. Address James 
Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 


We are pleased to note that the practice of 
printing the annual report of the secretary and 
treasurer is gaining ground with our divisions. 
The reports contain information that every mem- 
ber of a division snould have in a shape so he can 
preserve it. - Among recent excellent reports re- 
received are those from Divisions Nos. 2 and 76. 

V 

One of the mentions omitted from the February 
number was that of the appointment of Brother 
W. R. Mooney as train master of the Concord 
Division of the Boston & Maine. The many 
Brothers who have met Brother Mooney at the 
Grand Division will join The Conductor in ex 
tending its congratulations and best wishes. 


A copy of the constitution and laws of the re- 
cently organized B. of R. E., demonstrates that 
like many previous attempts to organize some 
thing, and notwithstanding the widely proclaimed 
"difference" from all existing organizations, they 
have drawn very largely indeed up n the laws of 
existing organizations to make their constitution. 
It would seem that when a "long felt want" is to 
be filled, old organizations to be shown the true 
and only path to unlimited prosperity and un- 
alloyed happiness, that the newly born ought to 
avoid copying quite so extendedly from the laws 
of ihe organizations that are to be "reformed" out 
of existence. 
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Several new schemes for making money have 
been announced by the management of the 
World's Fair, among the latest being a "bureau 
of public comfort," which for ten cents per day 
and the payment of the hotel bill in advance, 
will reserve hotel accommodations for visitors; 
another is the rental of the closet privileges on 
the grounds to a company that will make a charge 
for their use. If anything "gets away" the man- 
agement will not be to blame. 

V 

In this number appears the advertisement 
of the Railway Employes Association ofCbi:ago. 
This association is not as its name might imply, 
a labor organization, but is a corporation formed 
under the laws of Illinois for the purpose of sup- 
plying hotel accommodations to railway employes 
who visit the Columbian exposition. It will also 
undertake to perform many services for its mem- 
bers and will have a number of uniformed em- 
em ploy 6s who will at all times be at the service of 
membsrs. For particulars send for circulars. 


Subordinate officers of the Big Four, who evi- 
dently wish to "make a record," ha>e been in the 
habit of relieving train crews at stations on the 
road so as to avoid the payment of overtime. 
Gen. Manager Ramsey stated to a newspaper re- 
porter some time ago that the report that it was 
being done was incorrect. Mr. Ramsey, however, 
has been deceived by some of his subordinates, 
for The Conductor has in its possession the or- 
iginal orders relieving crews at Anderson. We 
believe that the abuse was corrected as soon as it 
was brought to Mr. Ramsey’s attention by the 
parties interested. 

* * 

* 

Ticket collectors, or as they are sometimes 
called "tin soldiers," have been dispensed with on 
the Pacific system of the So. Pac railway, and 
on several divisions of the Big Four. So far as 
this is an acknowledement of the honesty oi con- 
ductors, and a removal of the implied charge of 
dishonesty against them, we are glad to note it, 
and to congratulate the boys directly interested. 
So far as it places added duties and responsibili- 
ties upon them without adequately increased com- 
pensation, and subjects them to the surveillance 
of dishonest tricksters in the guise of ' ‘detectives, " 
we sympathize with them. 


The many Brothers who exerted themselves to 
aid the writer during his recent sad visit to the 
home of his parents, and who in many ways man- 
ifested their friendly and fraternal sympathy, 
have our sincere thanks, which words are too 
feeble toexpress. Summoned unexpectedly to the 
death bed of a father who had been more than a 
father, a friend and companion, and who though 
bat an humble, kindly old man, was nevertheless 
one of nature’s noblemen, one who by his daily 
life exemplified the golden rule, and who consist- 
ently acted "with charity for all and malice to- 
ward none," and arriving too late to again greet 
him on this side of eternity, the sympathy ex- 
pressed by the pressure of a friendly hand was 
deeply grateful. 


A notable change has been made in the official 
staff ot the Railway Employes Industrial Banking 
Union. Geo. W. Howard has severed his con- 
nection with the Union, and J N. Faithorn, late 
chairman of the Western Traffic Association, has 
been chosen first vice president. S R. Ainslie, 
general manager of the Wisconsin Central, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Harrison as third vice president, and 
the president, James H. Teller, succeeds W. B. 
Huskey as manager. The changes will strengthen 
the management and recommend it to the confi- 
dence of employes. The Conductor takes pleasure 
in advising its readers who desire to invest their 
savings to investigate the Union. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the new ad- 
vertisers beginning with this number of the Con- 
ductor. They are all reputable and worthy ad- 
vertisers and we commend them to your atten- 
tion. Read what they have to say and if you 
will write them, even if only to say you had read 
their ads, you will help the Conductor In this 
event never fail to mention tne Conductor, so 
that proper credit Aiay be given. Among them 
are: Peter Henderson’s Seeds. New York; Fahy’s 
Watch Case Co., New York; Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, New York; Dr. Scott’s Safety 
Razor, New York; The American Nation, Bos- 
ton; S. H. Moore & Co., publishers Ladies' 
World ; Mason & Hamlin, Pianos and Organs. 


The rumors of a meeting to be held in this city 
March 9th, to conclude a federation which would 
sustain the switchmen in a general strike, was 
slightly premature, inasmuch as no federation 
which has any such object in view is or has been 
under consideration, and so far as the Order of 
Railway Conductors is concerned, none will be 
considered. A meeting of the executives of the 
organization was to have been held on that date to 
formally ratify a federation plan considered in 
December. This meeting was postponed on ac- 
count of the strike on the T., A. A. & N. M. It 
will be held in the near future, but it will have 
no connection with any rumored plan for a general 
strike, nor will any such plan bs approved. 


Among the recent changes on the B. C. R. & 
N., the "home road" of the writer, we note the 
promotion of Brother P. A. Murphy, who is now 
assistant superintendent. We have in the past 
taken occasion to criticise "P. A.,’’ and may have 
occasion to do so again, but that his promotion 
is a deserved one, won by hard work, no one will 
deny, and in extending our congratulations, we 
believe "P. A." will understand that they are 
just as sincere as if we had never differed with 
him. Another change is the resignation of Gen. 
Freight Agent C. D. Ives to engage in business for 
himself. Charley, as he is familiarly known, has 
long been a friend of the writer, and we have 
been among those who have noted his steady ad- 
vancement with sincere pleasure, and while we 
regret to know that he leaves the B. C. R., we 
sincerely hope that the change will be an advan- 
tageous one for himself Warm hearted and gen- 
erous, he has grown up from a boy with the road, 
and without enemies. 
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A mining company that the writer thoroughly 
investigated before investing, and that we know 
will be honestly and fairly managed, requests the 
attention of our readers in this number. Bros. 
Mitchell, Ives and West are directors, and 
neither of these brothers or the writer would per- 
mit themselves to be placed on the board unless 
entirely satisfied of the honesty of the company, 
and we believe the stock of the company to be a 
„ good investment See the advertisement. 


Bro.Wm. M. Knight, an old time Northwestern 
conductor and a member of Chicago Division 
No. i, announces that on January 25th, the 
Briggs House, which had been closed for repairs 
for several months, was reopened under his man- 
agement. The Briggs is centrally located on the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Randolph street, and 
readers of The Conductor may be assured of 
the best of treatment and reasonable rates at the 
Briggs. Bro. Knight has demonstrated that he 
knows how to keep hotel by his successful man- 
agement of the Northwestern dining room. Try 
the Briggs. 


The officers of the different organizations who 
attended the meeting of Dec. 28th, held in the 
offices of the Order in this city, may be somewhat 
surprised to learn on the authority of the Cinci- 
nati Tribune , that the meeting was attended by a 
"Pinkerton man" who does not care to have his 
name mentioned, and who is now traveling over 
the country finding out all about the great strike 
that is soon to come, and for which plans were 
laid at the Cedar Rapids meeting. This is cor- 
rect, for the "Pinkerton” himself told the Tribune 
about it. We didn’t think that of you, Pat 
O’Neill. 


Sioux City, "the Corn Palace City of the 
World,” is arranging to hold another of its unique 
and peculiar festivals this year. The date of 
opening is fixed for September 20th, continuing 
until October i8tb, 1893, and the management 
promises attractions that shall far surpass any- 
thing heretofore presented. It is expected that 
many of the thousands who will attend the World’s 
Fair can be induced to extend their visit to Sioux 
City and view the marvels in cereal decoration 
which will be so perfectly shown, and at the same 
time gain a correct idea of the greatest corn pro- 
ducing territory on the globe. 


A member of the Order whom we personally 
know and believe to be thoroughly reliable, 
writes to the Stockton , (Calif. ) Mail a horrible 
story of the abuse of the family of a dead mem- 
ber of the Order by the Stockton coroner. Bro. 
P. H. Garvey died at his home from heart dis- 
ease, and without there being a shadow of sus- 
picion of foul play, the coroner removed the 
body to the morgue despite the protest of the 
widow, and there it was mutilated simply to ena- 
ble the coroner and his assistants to claim fees. 
We sincerely trust that all members of the Order 
and all railway employes in that vicinity will in- 
terest themselves in the matter and take steps to 
punish the coroner for his violation of the law 


and to prevent a recurrence of anything of the 
kind. The law provides that only on the order of 
a jury can a body be removed against the protest 
of relatives or a post mortem examination be held, 
and in this case the body was taken from the rel- 
atives and the autopsy held before any hearing 
before the coroner’s jury. 

# # 

# 

The young men and women who aspire to ob- 
tain academic or college educations, and whose 
parents cannot well afford them that expense, will 
be interested in the work of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine . which has offered for the year 1893 
one thousand scholarships at any of the leading 
colleges or schools of the United States, upon the 
condition of introducing the magazine into certain 
neighborhoods. Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Ann 
Arbor, Chicago, the Southern colleges, the great 
schools of art and medicine, all are alike open to 
the ambitious boy or girl who is not afraid of a 
little earnest work. The Cosmopolitan sends out 
from its New York office a handsomely printed 
pamphlet to any applicant, telling just what is 
necessary in order to secure one of these scholar- 
ships. The scholarship itself includes board, 
lodging, laundry and tuition — all free. 


The Indiana legislature has provided for a 
medal to be given to Richard Neff, who, although 
severely injured in a wreck on the Big Four, 
heroically did his duty by going back and flagging 
a follo wing freight train which would have other- 
wise plunged into the wreck. Mr. Neff is fortu- 
nate in having his action placed before the public 
by the newspapers, and he deserves the commen- 
dation and reward that be has received, but simi- 
lar cases are happening every day and there are 
thousands of other instances just as deserving of 
commendation of which the public know nothing. 
There are very few men employed in train service 
who cannot recall some instance where a com- 
rade has undergone great pain and exertion and 
subjected himself to imminent peril to perform 
his duty and save the lives of others and the 
property of his employer. It is a matter of course 
with them that they shall do these things. 


President Hicks, of the Yardmaster’s Associa- 
tion, desires us to extend a cordial invitation to 
all railway yardmasters, ex yardmasters and 
assistant yardmasters to meet with them at their 
next annual convention in Duluth, Minn., on the 
second Wednesday in June. He says: 

Our organization is increasing in membership and its 
successful future is assured. A gieat good has been ac- 
complished by this noble order, which fact brings great 
satisfaction, not alone to myself, but to every member. I 
feel assured that yardmasters, ex-yardmasters and assist- 
ant yardmasters who may find it couvenient to meet with 
us on the occasion herein referred to will not leave Du- 
luth until they enroll themselves as members of our most 
excellent organization. The widows and orphans of our 
deceased brothers have cause to bless each individual 
member for the faithful performance of a duty they so 
kindly and so cheerfully discharged, and I desire to say 
that these poor widows and orphans have not been un- 
mindful of these acts of duty and kindness by the members 
of the Railway Yardmasters’ Association, but, in commu- 
nications addressed to myself, have asked me to convey 
their heartfelt thanks to all the officers and members, and 
a prayer that the blessings of God may ever rest with them 
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Battle Creek Division No. 6, Des Moines Divis- 
ion No. 38 and Camden Division No. 170, have 
oar thanks for invitations to their anniversary 
reanions. 

*** 

Brother E. H. Hohne, secretary of Division 
261, at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, desires the ad- 
dress of Chjtt. Barnett, W. T. Converse and L. 
F. Bryant of that division. Can any reader ad- 
vise him? 

V 

A telegram advises us that through the media- 
tion of Mr. Kirkby. the present railroad commis- 
sioner of Ohio, the strike on the T., A. A. & N. 
M. has been setteled satisfactorily, and the men 
will immediately resume work. 


We acknowledge with many thanks for the 
tindly remembrance, the receipt of an invitation 
to attend the ball and banquet given by Mound 
City LoJge No. 46, of the S. M. A. A., at St. 
Louis, March 17th, and regret our inability to 
be with them. 

V 

Railway employes of the United States are in- 
debted to Mr. Edward A. Moseley, secretary of 
the inter-state commerce commission for his un- 
tiring labor in behalf of safety equipment legisla- 
tion, and they should see to it that he is not pun- 
ished by those who opposed the legislation . 


Among those whom the writer met whilb absent 
during February, was Brother E. W. Cooper, of 
Division 287, whose parents reside at Jennings, 
La. Brother Cooper not only escaped the small- 
pox with which Jennings was afflicted, but he 
carried away with him one of Jenning's fairest 
yonng ladies. The Conductor extends sincere 
congratulations, and wishes for Brother and Mrs. 
Cooper the choicest of earth's gifts. 


One of those things which go far towards 
cementing the friendly feeliDg between the North- 
ern Pacific and its conductors, was the action of 
the company recently. Conductor Hunter, while 
out on the road, received a telegram that his son 
was not expected to live, and he immediately no- 
tified the superintendent and asked to be relieved; 
instead of complying with his request, he was or- 
dered to set out his train and take his engine and 
cabjose and get home as soon as possible. 


Outside of those financially interested, there 
will be very few to regret the misfortunes of the 
Philadelchia & Reading, but on the contrary 
there are millions of people in tbis country who 
will rejoice over the fact that this monopoly is 
again in the hands of the United States court and 
the rumor that Mr. McLeod is likely to be ousted 
from the receivership will be receiveJ with satis- 


faction by all except those whose interests are op- 
posed to those of every laboring man and coal 
consumer in the United States. The receivership 
may work hardship to many of the employes, and 
if so, none will regret it more than Thb Con- 
ductor, but it cannot make their position any 
worse in ‘the long run 


Many bright and useful publications come 
round to us annually, and the sight of them is as 
refreshing and welcome as the faces of friends on 
New Year’s day. Friends’ faces are kept in re- 
membrance; good books for reference, inasmuch 
as they lead and teach us what is to be done in 
many painful straits. One such publication, 
always foremost, is before us, brimful of sound 
advice and the raciest bits of fun, original and 
copyrighted, from the pens of such noted humor- 
ists as Bill Nye, Opie P. Read, Danbury News 
Man and others. It is a free gift of the season 
at the druggists' counter, and will besought for as 
the highly popular St. Jacobs Oil Family Almanac 
and Book of Health and Humor, 1893. The work 
differs somewhat from its former editions, but is 
none the less attractive and in many of its features 
is the superior of former numbers. One special 
feature is the "Offer of Oae hundred Dollars,” 
open to all contestants, the details of which a 
perusal of the book will more fully give. The 
almanac is sent forth by The Charles A. Vogeler 
Company, Baltimore. Md., proprietors of some of 
the best known and most reliable medicinal 
preparations. A copy will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a 2 cent stamp by the above 
firm. 


The Logansport Daily Journal heads a column 
of stuff about a World’s Fair strike with the 
query, "Will there be trouble?” We can reply 
conclusively, Yes, there will certainly be trouble 
if a few dezen nondescript sensation writers can 
possibly succeed in stirring it up, but believing as 
we do, that their influence is nil, we can as con- 
fidently say they will not succeed and there will 
be no trouble except such isolated cases as the 
recent strikes at Muncie and Chicago, which are 
not approved of or countenanced by any organi- 
zation. The papers by publishing the stuff the 
sensational penny-a-liDers furnish them are doing 
their best to make trouble. An ordtr to refuse 
freight temporarily on a portion of toe Pennsyl- 
vania on account of blockades, is made the excuse 
for pronouncing a strike imminent and certain, 
while the idle talk of a war on organizations by 
the Pennsylvania, contradicted and disproved 
weeks ago, is still made to do duty as a scarecrow. 
As we write this, Burlington, Iowa, looms up with 
a sensational dispatch purporting to be an inter- 
view with the usual "man prominent in railway 
organization” who "has just returned from a 
meeting” where J the strike was again planned. 
This anonymous "prominent leader” kindly ex- 
cepts the conductors and telegraphers. 
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5To tljat unlmonm itnb eilcttt *l)ore.“ 


Utrawforb. 

Died, on the night of February 6th, Bro. 
W. J. Crawford, a respected and honored 
member of Division No. 72. Bro. Crawford 
was in charge of a snow plow running 
ahead of a passenger train; a broken rail 
caused a wreck, and Bro. Crawford and one of 
his brakemen were burned to death before 
they could be extricated. He leaves a widow 
and two children to mourn his death, who 
have the sympathy of a large circle of friends. 
He was a member of the Benefit Department. 

(Curti*. 

February 26th was laid to rest the mortal re- 
mains of Mr. J. F. Curtis, the father of Bro. 
Len Curtis, of Mt. Hood Division No. 91. Mr 
Curtis was widely and favorably known in rail 
w ay circles, he having for years filled respon- 
sible positions in railway service and manage- 
ment, having served as master mechanic on 
several important roads, the last being the 
Northern Pacific, from which position he re- 
tired in 1883. He is survived by a widow, two 
sons and two daughters. The funeral cere- 
monies were conducted by the Masonic fra- 
ternity, of which Mr. Curtis was an honored 
member. 

fiefvte*. 

Bro. Samuel H. Defries, of Toronto Division 
No. 17, has been recently bereaved by the loss 
of his brother, and has the sympathy of a host 
of friends and brothers. The Division tend- 
eied their s>mpathy in resolutions adopted at 
a recent meeting. 

Died, February zd, at his home in Jennings, 
La., William Fowler Daniels, in the 67th year 
of his age. By his death the writer, a brother, 
and tw’o sisters, have lost an indulgent father, 
a true friend, and a generous companion. A 
wife, who for nearly half a century shared his 
burdens, has been deprived, of the stay of her 
declining years, and is only consoled by the 
hope of soon rejoining him in a better world. 
Owing to the brief illness, the writer was de- 
privtd of the consolation of a last farewell, but 
is cheered by the knowledge that the end was 
a calm and peaceful one. and that in the death 
of his father there passed away a gentle, 
kindly old man, who by his daily life exempli- 
fied his creed, the golden rule, and who^e 
bosom never harbored an unkind thought. 

(ftuilfotjlr. 

Died, February 5th, at Thayer. Mo., Mrs. 
Wrn. Guilfoyle, wife of Bro. Wm. Guilfoyle. 
of Memphis Division No. 17s. It is hard that 
the misty twilight of death should so soon blot 
out the golden glow of morning. It is hard 
that the anthem should be broken by a sob. 
that the happy home of a few years onlv should 
be turned to one of sorrow, and that the dead 
blades of the grave-grass should quiver over 
the feet that for years should have pressed 


the green verdure of summer. It is hard that 
one so full of hope, kindness, and devotion, 
should be stricken down, but “death loves a 
shining mark.’* The flowers that bloom to- 
day, to-morrow die. The kind hands of 
brotherly love are extended to Bro. Guilfoyle 
by the members of Division No. 175. Their 
heads at;e bowed in sorrow and sympathy for 
him and little ones in their deep grief and loss. 

geUcutb. 

Died, while in the discharge of his duty, 
Bro. John R. Holland, of Grafton Division No. 
190. a faithful, conscientious, and exemplary 
member of the Order. In his death the Di- 
vision and the Order loses an earnest worker, 
his wife a loving husband, his children a kind 
and indulgent father. The Division extends 
its sympathy to the bereaved ones. 

iftartev. 

Killed, at Settler’s Station, on the Colorado 
Midland Railway, September xoth, Bro. Chas. 
Harter, an old and faithful memberof Wahsatch 
Division No. 124 of the Order. “Died at his 
post in the discharge of his duty,” is the epi- 
taph that can be written over his tomb, in com- 
mon with so many of the brightest and best. 
Bro. Harter’s parents survive him and have 
the sympathy of all who knew him. 


Urclunb. 

Died, February 18th, little Pearl, the beloved 
daughter and only child of Bro. Eugene Ire- 
land and wife. Monon Division No. 89, ot 
which Bro. Ireland is a member, extend to the 
stricken parents their deep sympathy, and 
trust the darkened home may be brightened 
by the hope of a re-union above. 

Died, Bro. Charles H Mott, a loving hus- 
band and an exemplary member of Interna- 
tional Division No. 48, one whose presence 
was always felt by the sincere interest mani- 
fested and the many goodly traits of character 
unconsciously and modestly displaved — one of 
sterling qualities, liberal in his views, firm, 
yet consistent in his convictions, a worthy 
and most lamented member. 


£lci b. 

Died, at Toronto, Ont., Minnie Fay, daugh- 
ter of Bro. H. Reid and wife. Although but 
twelve years old. her character was that of a 
girl of twenty; so thoughtful of mother and 
father and so unselfish, that she was loved by 
all who knew her; ai d while we know that her 
death will bring the bereaved parents many 
hours of sadness, we would remind them that 
God hath taken her home with Him, and while 
they are deprived of her companionship in 
this life, they will meet in a better land, where 
sorrow never comes. 
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A NIGHT ON “THE LIMITED.” 


“Easy to run the limited? Of course. What 
is there to make it otherwise? Nothing to worry 
about. Everything must keep out of the way. 
No bother. No wrangling with station agents 
about work. Just going along slick and smoothly 
from start to finish. A picnic, just a picnic; that’s 
what running "The Limited Express” is. So 
theorized a hustling freight man one day to the 
conductor of "The Limited” night express. He 
was the next man for* the extra passenger service 
who had served long and faithfully in the freight 
service on the borders of ‘ 'the Promised.Land, ” so 
long looking at the "manna” which seemed the 
daily food, unearned, of the passenger men, while 
he must subsist on the "leeks and garlic” so freely 
accorded the hard working men in the freight 
service, he had become, not only critical but 
cynical of the duties performed by all passenger 
men in general, and "The Limited” men in par- 
ticular. He had looked forward with longing 
vision to the time when "clothed in blue and 
brass” and "crowned with tinsel bands,” he could 
demand; "Tickets please,” thinking the demand 
would always be from himself, and every passen- 
ger, perforce, would hasten to comply. 

"The Limited” conductor smiled in a peculiar 
manner, then replied: 

"Every freight man thinks running a passen- 
ger train a picnic. I thought so once myself, 
while hustling freight. I want to lay off soon and 
will ask for the lay off when you are within "call” 


for the run. After making a run, I want your 
verdict on a night on ‘The Limited.' ” 

Agreeing to this the conductors separated. 

True to his word, "The Limited” conductor 
asked for a lay off in a few days, at the right 
time, when, as he anticipated, the "next” man 
got his run. In "blue and brass and tinsel bands” 
the "next” man proudly compares time with the 
engineer before pulling out one night, not long 
after his declaration of 4 'easy time, no bother 
and a picnic to run "The Limited,” and smiled 
to himself, knowingly, at finding the engineer’s 
time "off” thirty seconds Thinking, "I can give 
these passenger men a pointer on 'time' if I am 
in the freight service, I can tell them that right 
now.” 

The union depot shed echoed and re-echoed 
his "all aboar-r-rd!” shouted the moment his 
ear canght the sound of the starting gong. 

Once, twice, three times. "All aboar-r-rd! 
Aboar-r-rd, boar-r-rd!” resoundingly rolled the 
r-r-ready conductor. "He was ready to pull out 
on time, no visiting.” 

"Go!” says the fireman, taking the signal given 
from his side; at which notice the engineer opens 
the throttle, after first "dropping her down” to 
get started. 

Only a few turns of the wheels, a couple of 
slips, making the side rods quiver as if in sym- 
pathy with the r-r-ready "next” man's hurry, 
gives notice to the sweating, crowded, nnready 
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baggageman the train is moving, when he seizes 
the Signal cord and “yanks” “stop!” 

Slam go the brakes “hard on” before fairly 
starting. Up ahead, running, comes the “next” 
man. calling out: “What’s the matter? Why 
don't you go? I am ready. 

“Well, I ain’t,” said the baggageman. “Do 
you want to go and leave all the baggage on that 
truck? If you do pull out, I can't “take in” and 
“pile op” too. I wonder you don’t send up a 
brakeman to help pile if you are ready back 
there?” 

Baggage never bothered the “next” man on 
trains he had been running, when he was ready to 
go the “head end” was supposed to be ready too. 

With a brakeman’s help to “pile”, the baggage 
was soon “finished,” and once more the fireman 
took the signal and said “go!” while the ruffled 
baggageman in his car was “kicking” to himself, 
remarking. “He may be a hustler and good all- 
around freight man, but he can’t skip trunks, 
leaving them for some other train to pick up, as 
he left cars for other trains that he might get 
over the road in bette* shape. I’ll give him a 
pointer on that right now.” 

With this minor “bother” settled, the train got 
fairly started, and the “next” man had entered 
upon “a picnic.’ 

“The Limited” was crowded. Unaccustomed 
as he was to “handling” passengers, it caused the 
perspiration to soon start under the “tinsel bands" 
of the “next” man. Determined not to seem 
“new," he tried to keep outwardly cool, though 
inwardly so warm. 

In his hurry to get through before the first 
stop, he grew nervous at every interruption that 
consumed time unnecessarily. He soon met a 
garrulous old lady, who stopped him to tell how 
“she was now going back the same way she came 
out.” She seemed to think he ought to be pleas- 
ed, and interested in the fact “she was going 
back the same way,” and she grew confidential, 
telling him “her ti ket did not go within sixty 
miles cf far enough to where she was going,” ad- 
ding, triumphantly, “but I’ve got money to pay 
my way for that sixty miles. I suppose that’s 
just as good as a ticket with them ’ere conduc- 
tors? ’ Once more repeating “I’m goin’ back 
same way.” Compelled to listen, as he thought, 
to her since she was a lady, and he wished to 
show people he knew how to treat passengers, he 
wasted valuable time with this “botherer until he 
dared waste no more, when with “excuse me a 
minute,” he passed on. 

Hurriedly punching tickets and marking 
“checks,” he went smoothly a little distance until 
he found a man stretched c ut full length or nearly 


so, on two seats, while opposite, trying to squeeze 
into one, were three ladies and a child. Taking 
the man's ticket first, he, after “checking” him r 
proceeded to unload and turn over one of his two 
seats to offer the ladies opposite. “I want two 
seats,” said the man. “Have you paid for more 
than one?” ' ‘Makes no difference if you turn that 
seat, I’ll report you for insulting me,” said he. 

The “next” man nearly said “report and be d ,* r 

when he switched off, but turned the seat and # 
accommodated the ladies, thinking “slick times 
on the limited.” Taking a ticket from a lady who 
looked as if she had common understanding, he 
was startled for a moment, when taking him by 
the arm she drew him towards her and whispered: 
“I’m all alondin this car, all right." 

Overcoming his embarrassment at being drawn 
so close to the lady, he assured .her the car was 
“all right," and “he would see no harm came to 
her while in the car,” while the pe spi ration from 
“running” was now pouring, he was having 
snch an “easy time." 

Continuing his labors a little further on, he 
met a man who had taken on too big a “load’' 
before starting, and was now oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, and the “next” man’s demands for his 
ticket. He had ceased saying “tickets please,” 
time was too precious. 

Shaking the “loaded” man vigorously he suc- 
ceeded in getting him partly awake. “Where 
are you going? he demanded inquiringly. 

“Shame place,” said the “loaded” man. 

With a look of annoyance and a less gentle 
shake, he again asked impatiently, “Tell me where 
you are going?” 

“Shame place,” replied the jag loaded man. 

Other passengers began to enjoy the scene, and 
their laughter irritated the “next” man. 

Another shake, more forcible than tender, with 
an angry ' 'where do you go?” brought only ' 'Shame 
place" from the drunken fellow, when at a venture 
he was asked “if going through?” and replied 
“yes, shame place,” and handed the “next” man 
his “pile.” 

This disconcered him more than the “shame 
place” answer, and calling someone to witness how 
much he took for fare, he deducted that amount 

and returned the balance, telling him to “put it in 
his pocket, ’’ and he was duly started for the 4 'shame 
place.” 

Wiping his moist face, after this scene, he was 
heard to remark: “I’m having a picnic. I won- 
der if this will keep up?" 

Once more he attempts to work his train. 

A fine looking woman apparently about twenty 
years old hands up her ticket, which he takes, 
and is about to pass on, when she detains him by 
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the sleeve. Thinking her like the first young 
lady who detained him, he said * ‘Yes, this car is 
all right, O K &c." She persisted in holding on, 
and compelled to listen he hears: "Please take 
charge of me.” "Take charge of you? What 
for?” "I never traveled before and think I want 
some person to take charge of me.” 

He promised to take charge of her if she would 
only loosen her hold on his coat, and passed 
along warmer than ever, muttering: "Just going 
along slick, I am; Qb! yes, slick. 

He soon encounters a man with a large family, 
who should have five tickets but only has three. 
After much wrangling, he secures one more, fare 
and passes on looking for the "easy time” an- 
ticipated. 

A man presented a ticket for a station where 
"The Limited” does not stop. After much argu- 
ment and loss of time, he is persuaded to go on 
to the next stop beyond and return on the "local,” 
declaring at the same time, "You can stop if you 
want to.” 

A passenger declares he is "short, ” and says, 
"Carry me as farr as that will take me,” banding 
up a couple of dollars When the two dollars 
are consumed, he hands up two more with same 
story, but kicks on "excess" being charged each 
time. Finally, after much talk and threats to 
"fire” him, the full amount is collected, when the 
"short fare man” thinks himself privileged to 
abuse the "next” mao, who walks off leaving him, 
while a passenger remarks: "I don’t see how you 
have so much patience.” Whereupon the "next” 
man sarcastically remarks: "Oh! its a picnic us 
passenger men have.” 

Being an unmarried man he is not as accurate 
a judge of children’s ages as he would be if mar- 
ried, with children of bis own; therefore, he does 
not critically inspect young girls, which oversight 
on his part many a smart mamma takes advan- 
tage of and her baby ( ?) goes free. 

A little girl of twelve years, traveling alone, de- 
mands bis attention. Awkwardly he cares for her, 
thinking all the passengers are criticising his 
clumsy bachelor efforts to "take charge of her,” 
and mentally declaring everybody don’t keep out 
of the way on "The Limited.” 

An innocent (?) little (?) girl huddled up in a 
corner, seeing her father pay her fare, almost 
took the "next” man's breath away remarking. 
"If you are pa>ing for me father I may as well 
straighten up.” When straighte’ ing up she was 
transformed from a little (?) girl to a young lady. 
Another child (?) was asked "bow old are you?" 
who replied: "When at home, twelve years old, 
on the train only eleven.” These two events 
"rattled” him considerably. 


1 29 


When near the finish of working his train he 
met an old lady who refused to let the sleeping 
car porter have her tickets because ' 'no nagur 
should take things from her,” and gave them to 
him with a letter of recommendation from some 
unknown person asking ' ‘care for the old lady, ” 
stating her name was Mrs. O'Dowd. Overhear- 
ing him pronounce her name she asked, "Did 
you know Pat O’Dowd?" He, without realizing 
what he said, replied he had heard of him, which 
pleased Mrs. O’Dowd very much, as Pat worked 
on the railroad. 

Having "worked” his train, he thought the 
"easy time” would come. Just after leaving a 
station where "The Limited” stopped, he noticed 
a passenger who should have got off there asleep 
in his seat. Arousing him be asked "if he bad 
decided to go on?" "Go on? No, where are we?” 
"Just left C., where you were checked for.” 

"Stop the train! stop! Don't carry me by! I 
must get off.”. 

Hurrying to the door he sets up a brake and 
then the next one, after which in his excitement, 
to think he had carried by a man, he forgot to 
pull the signal aod commenced "swinging the en- 
gineer down,” as upon a freight. Thebrakeman, 
seeing his efforts, pulled the signal cord, causing 
a stop over a mile out, when the sleepy passenger 
refused to walk back, saying "he would go on to 
the next stop and return on the other "Limited, " 
demanding a "return” check because carried by. 
Being "in doubt” as to the sleepy man’s right to a 
"leturn” check, the "next” man took the "safe 
course” and gave him one, uncertain in his own 
mind whether he would not be charged up with 
that much fare, while he thought "nothing to 
worry about on The Limited.” 

The night wore along, to him slowly. Stock- 
ing feet, sometimes bare feet, began to appear. 
Snoring, long, loud, short and snort, greeted 
him. 

Men forgot other observers in somnolence and 
rolled and contorted fearfully. 

Ladies, overcome by weariness and sleep, be- 
came ungraceful in their positions. Open 
mouths displayed false teeth. Restless heads dis- 
placed false hair. Feet placed on opposite seats 
revealed more than number "two’s” or "three’s’ 
were necessary to clothe them, while, often, 
"calves,” too old to De excused in such abandon, 
caused him to think they ought to be "yoked 
down” to prevent such cavorting. One young 
lady, who in the early part of the evening had 
been very solicitous about her "back hair” being 
properly arranged, through weariness and sleep 
unconsciously had elevated her feet into the 
window, and, with misplaced back hair and 
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tousled bangs, was lying on her back — not snoring, 
but emitting little short musical whistles which 
caused the "next” man to think, at first, the sig- 
nal was "leaking.” Discovering the cause he 
bashfully awoke her mother, telling her "be 
thought a little straightening up in order.” 

Rushing to the baggage car he thought, "I 
didn't know I was expected to be a lady's maid on 
The Limited." 

Occasionally he goes through his train to see if 
all is running smoothly. He Sees a married 
couple occupying two seats, locked in-each others' 
arms and oblivious to their surrounding*, asleep. 
Men, women and children asleep, and says to 
himself, "This is inspiring, one may as well be in 
a cemetery for company ” He speaks too soon. 
A restless old fat lstdy kicks against closing a ven- 
tilator. "Too warm, you will roast us, conduc- 
tor,” she complains. In the next car he is greeted 
with, "Are you taking a lot of cattle through?" 

"What do you mean?” he queries. 

"Mean what I say. You seem to think we are 
cattle, this car is so cold.” 

Continuing on his wav he is accosted by a 
young lady who asks "If this car is safe?" Asking 
why she asks, she replies, "It sounds as if there 
was a broken wheel under it. She hoped no 
broken wheel was there or gone entirely. ” The 
"next" man assured her the car was examined at 
the terminal by a competent man, and no wheels 
were "broken" or missing. "So glad, ” she said, 
"I should awfully bate to be riding long in a car 
with a broken wheel or one missing.” 

He told her he would promise she should 
not ride long in a car after a wheel was broken 
or ,'lost." which comforted her and she soon slept 
again. 

During the night a couple of Germans got on 
for a short ride. Coming from the fresh air into 
such an assembly the contrast was strong, like- 
wise the flavor. As the "next" man took their 
tickets, one of them remarked, "What’s dem 
scbmells? what's dem schmells?” "I hadn’t no- 
ticed any smell," he replied. "Dem schmells, dem 
schmells,” they kept saying, until to pacify them 
he said, "Go further back to the cold 'cattle car,’ 
that don’t smell.” Back they went to escape "dem 
schmells.” 

Could this promiscuous, sleeping lot of humanity 
know the exhalations coming from their improperly 
prepared bodies, sleeping in their daily dress, 
were more offensive than the "schmells” from 
some poorer car called "cattle car,” by the 
‘kicker." "They would not feel flattered, ” said 
the "next" man, "but I think the average traveler, 
from what I see, would rather occupy two seats 
if he has only paid for one, feeling be was getting 


the better of a railway company, than occupy 
half a berth in a sleeper with a friend who had 
paid for the whole.” • 

Which shows the "next" man was learning to 
be a philosopher as well as a passenger man. 
Continuing to philosophize, he said, "Easy 
time,” "no worry,” "no bother,” "everything 
goes slick and smooth," "a picnic to run The 
Limited. One only needs to be a geography, 
dictionary, encyclopedia, detective, pugilist, mind 
reader, lady's maid, cattle driver, car inspector, 
nurse, ticket seller, Keeley curer. call boy, and 
last ana least, a conductor. A picnic! Give me 
a good freight with a fair show, after this, and 
when I ‘kick' again to be 'next' man to run a 
passenger. I hope some one will remind me of my 
experience, my first night on The Limited.” 
Bang goes a torpedo; another and another. "Ah! 
here’s something in his line, something ahead.” 
He breathes free. Here’s a chance to display his 
energy and hustle. "Obstruction ahead. Protect 
the rear. ” He was glad things did not go smoothly. 
Glad something was in the way of The Limited. 
Glad to get out of that kicking, sleeping, selfish 
crowd, to feel himself a man once more who 
could speak vigorously without stopping to weigh 
every word, fearing to offend; who could look 
sharply about him without hearing, "Why do 
you look so cross?” who could shoulder his own 
responsibility, letting other people shoulder 
theirs. He was not fitted by nature or training 
to cajole, coax, flatter or deceive. He could not 
utterly sink his own identity and become a foot 
ball between the company and the public, which 
he must do to successfully run a passenger train. 
The foul breath pf the drunken man, the lie of the 
family man, the impudence of the pretentious 
man — or woman were equally aggravating to him, 
and action, not repression was what he wanted. 
He "protected" "The Limited” and completed 
the run. On his return he asked for bis old freight 
run back again, saying ' he’d rather have a freight 
train and keep his manhood than run a passenger 
train and become a nondescript, which seemed 
necessary to successfully be a passenger man, be- 
sides the picnic failed to materialize," for’him, 
while "next." 

Upon turning The Limited over to the regular 
man he was asked for the promised "verdict, ” 
whereupon he delivered this; "I have worked 
long and faithfully in the freight service, looking 
forward to the time a passenger train would be 
my reward; often envying a passenger man when 
he passed or met me, looking so slick, while I was 
so dusty and grimy with bustling; impatiently 
counting the probabilities for and against an op- 
portunity for myself. Like many other coveted 
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things, possession disillusionizes. Paradise is to 
be, but never entered on earth. Railway men 
like other mortals, always think some other de- 
partment than their own more desirable. The 
brakeman envies the fireman; the conductor the 
engineer; the engineer the passenger conductor; 
the agent the traiqman, etc., etc." "My verdict 
is," he continued, “The farther a railway man 
gets away from danger and manual labor the less 
man and more menial he bocomes. Fear of losing 
a good place warps his manhood, muzzles his sen- 
sitiveness, increases his servility and deadens his 
nerve. At the front in the army, a skirmisher is 
nearly or quite independent, being too much ex- 
posed tor official "heading off." Likewise at the 
front or in the midst of bard and dangerous ser- 
vice on the railway, the employ^ there engaged 
is less liable to official hampering so long as 
within reasonable bounds and sometimes witnout 
them, in time of need, than in a more "reacha- 
ble” position from the "inner circle." Exposed 
and dangerous positions are not so frequently 
coveted as safer and more showy ones, although 
more servile, and the man who for a term of years 
has run a passenger train satisfactorily to the 
company and public, has become such an adept 
in non-commital conduct he is not positive he can 
safely declare his own name; and if be unfortu- 
nately, while trying to carry water (thu company) 
on one shoulder and water (the public) on the 
other shoulder, spills some, , thereby losing his 
place as equalizer, he is the poorest railway appli. 
cant on earth to be successful in securing a place 
again. The qualities demanded in the different 
positions is incompatible A freight conductoi 
may be a working, bustling, energetic trainman, 
and become a good passenger man, but a good 
passenger man, after long service rarely becomes 
a good freight man again. If "A divinity doth 
hedge a king," a demonhoodity doth hedge a man 
who gives years to the passenger service. "There- 
fore, you are welcome to your Limited for Lim- 
ited service makes limited men, while a man who 
helps himself has better help than right of way — 
adding secretly, God helps a man who helps him- 
self." 


The Balance of Power. 

bv s. B. K. 

I may “swell" sometimes with pride, 
I may “ache” with grief I hide, 

I may "throb" with pity's paiu; 

I may “leap” with fear in vain. 

I may sometimes almost “stop." 

I may “rise" and I may "drop,” 

I may “jump” and 1 may sink, ' 


* 3 * 

I may, from exposure "shrink.” 

I may warnings oft repeat, 

I must without respite beat, 

Else the brain, where sits the will. 

Who oft commands, "heart be still," 

Would lose power to me say 
“Be still," Should I once obey. 

I beat 'gainst erected bars, 

Gaining therefrom, naught but scars. 

Pride, Power and Ambition 
Know, but scorn, my condition. 

Will not listen unto me, 

Say I “act impulsively;" 

"My right to guide is ignored, 

That right in the brain restored" 

Who says "me he will protect, 

And to do so must reject 
Pulsation motives which leap 
Within me while he’s asleep.” 

On such basis the brain rests 
And against the heart protests. 

Because I protest so oft 
I hear “be still! don’t be soft!" 

Barriers which me surround 
I fly against and rebound, 

Rebuffed, I try, but in vain, 

Recognition to obtain. 

My depths are profoundly wrought, 

From the brain no kindly thought 
Agonized my "beat” increases, 

And in some rebound ceases, 

Then the mind and brain and will 
Who so long have said “Be still!" 

In my “stillness" find their own, 

My triumph, as "failure," known. 


He Knew Columbus. 

Half a dozen men of us were lounging about on 
the depot platform, as waiting passengers always 
do, and on an old trunk, tied up with a piece of 
bedcord and checked for Indianapolis, sat an old 
man smoking a corncob pipe. He appeared to be 
deep in his own though 's, and was sitting with 
his elbows on his knees and his shin in his hands, 
when something was said about the late Colum- 
bus centennial. 

“Are you talkin’ about Christopher C'lumbus?" 
asked the old man as he suddenly looked up. 

“Yes." 

"I've knowed him goin’ on fifteen years and I 
can’t understand why they make such a fuss over 
him.” 

"You don’t mean that you know Christopher 
Columbus personally?" queried one of the men. 

“Sartinly I do!” was the peppery reply. "I 
hain't used to bein’ called a liar when I make a 
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statement. I said I knowed him for nigh fifteen 
years, and I guess it’s a year or two more'n 
that." 

"But, man, Christopher Columbus has been 
dead for several hundred years!" 

"Call me a liar agin, do ye? I hain’t no fighter, 
but I won’t stand that from anybody! Christopher 
C'lumbus was over to my house last night to 
borry my bushel basket and see if I bad any 
cider bar’ls to sell. He was livin then and in good 
health." 

"Ah, I see!" replied the passenger, "you are 
speaking of a neighbor?" 

"Sartainly, and a good neighbor be is." 

"But we are talking of the Christopher Colum- 
bus who discovered America." 

"So am I. I never beard him say with his own 
mouth that be did it but I'm willin’ to bet on it. 
He's no hand to brag, but afl of us koow he’s the 
man, jest the same. His wife once told mine all 
about it." 

"My dear man," continued the other with great 
persistency, "Christopher Columbus discovered 
this country in the year 1492." 

"Waal, I’m not goin’ to call you a liar about 
that. If you say it's so I’ll let it go.” 

"And he died early in the fifteenth century." 

"That hain't so! He hain’t dead yit onless he 
was taken sudden last night or this mornin, and I 
don’t believe he was. " 

"But he must be." 

"Then I’m a liar, am I?" squeaked the old man 
as he rose up and spat on his wrinkled hands. 

"I don’t say that. I wouldn’t call an old man 
like you a liar even if l knew. he lied. The trouble 
is that you don't understand." 

"I’d as lief be called a liar as a fool!" shouted 
the old man growing more aggressive as the other 
seemed to weaken. "I hain't struck a man for 
thirty years, but it may not be two minnits be- 
fore I knock some one into the middle of next 
week!" 

"Can a man live 400 years?" demanded the 
other. 

"He kin fur all of me! I hain't sayin how long 
be shall live." 

"Is your neighbor 400 years old?" 

"He don’t look it, but I never asked his aige. I 
was brung up to have better manners than to ask 
folkses' aiges." 

"Well, you ought to know that he can't be 
the Christopher Columbus who discovered 
America." 

"Orter know! How’d I orter koow? D’ye 'spose 
I go around pryin into other folkses’ bizness and 
make a fool o’ myself? When he bought the farm 
next to me on the oorth they said he was the 


Christopher C’lumbus who diski vered America. 
He looked like it and acted like it, and why should 
I say it wasn't so? Then his wife told my wife 
that he was the mao, and I'd hev been a purty 
naybur to call her a liar!" 

"I'm sorry for you," said the passenger as a last 
shot. > 

"About what?” 

"Because you are so ignorant." 

"What, callin names?" shouted the old man as 
he spat all over his hands aod hopped around. 
"Fust you call me a liar and then you call me 
names! I won't stand it another blamed minit! 

I ll give ye the gaul darndest lickin a feller ever 
got in all his born days! Here, cum back!" 

But the other hastened away, and when he had 
turned the corner of the depot and disappeared 
from view the old man, whose legs had been 
wabbling about all the time, -resumed his seat 
and flourished his aged fists around and exclaimed: 

4 'Mebbe thar’s somebody else here who wants 
to call me a liar about Christopher C'lumbus! I 
hain’t no fighter, but I’ve got woke up for the fust 
time in thirty years, and I’ll give any man a bar’l 
of cider as dast knock a chip off my shoulder!" — 
Nciv York Herald. 


Inspection and License Laws. 

Since the organization of associations and or- 
der^ of stationary engineers, there has been more 
or less of effort on the part of these associations 
and orders to bring about the enactment of laws 
compelling the inspection of boilers and the ex- 
amination and licensing of engineers. That such 
laws should prevail is, we believe, no more than 
right, and something that the general public is 
quite as much interested in as are engineers, as a 
class. Such laws are in the nature of efforts to 
protect human life and property, without injury 
or serious inconvenience to any one — laws that 
will tend not only to greater safety, but as well to 
the more economical operations of steam plants. 

Of course the question of economy is one that 
stationary engineers caonot press as an argument 
for the necessity of inspection and license laws. 
No law can be passed — and there is no necessity 
for it — that will prevent the users of boilers and 
engines from permitting, through incompetent 
management, the waste of as much fuel as they 
can pay for, or sending their engines and boilers 
to the scrap heap as fast as they can buy new 
ones. But facts can be cited by engineers that 
will interest those who pay coal and repair bills, 
and such facts will be important in disarming 
opposition. While the main effort of engineers 
is in the direction of showing the protection to 
life at d property afforded by inspection of boilers 
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and tbe licensing of engineers, there is excellent 
room for argument in the line of the economy 
due to both inspection and license laws. 

The condition of politics in this country, and 
the fact that stationary engineers are not in the 
“ring," makes the work of getting inspection and 
license bills seriously considered by a state or 
city government somewhat difficult. Engineers 
are not in the habit of paying money for votes in 
their favor. The most ignorant ward politician 
can tell them why tbe measures they advocate so 
commonly fail. We hope they will never come 
to spending money for votes. Xet the crusade 
be an educational crusade, and then success will 
mean something. There is nothing unreasonable 
asked for by the organizations of stationary engi- 
neers. The more scrutiny there is of their pro- 
posed methods, the more likely they will be to 
succeed. 

There are, in this country, two classes of men, 
both more numerous than is desirable, that are 
responsible for a large percentage of boiler ex- 
plosions. One class comprises owners of steam 
boilers who are willing to have them operated 
when known to be in a dangerous condition, tak- 
ing the chances. It seems strange that men should 
be thus heedless of the lives and property of 
others, but it is a fact that there are such men. 
And they will pay the least possible amount in 
wages that will secure the services of any one 
who can shovel coal. They take the risks on just 
about the same principle that the sanguine gamb- 
ler, who always expects to win, does. Nothing 
but strong inspection and license laws, rigidly en- 
forced, will restrain such men from endangering 
life and property. 

The other class consists of men who are will- 
ing to operate boilers that any man of intelligence 
would proaounce unsafe. No matter what the 
condition of a boiler may be, some one can always 
be found who will run it, and he will call himself 
an engineer, too. Both classes of men named re- 
quire the restraining influences of the law. 

As an instance of the risk men will take in the use 
of unsafe boilers, a mechanical engineer in charge 
of works was appealed to by a man doing a man- 
ufacturing business in a thriving village out of 
town to find him an engineer. He was referred 
to a good engineer who happened at the time to 
he out of work. The edgineer went to the 
place, and, after a brief examination of the 
boiler, flatly refused to have anything to do with 
it. The manufacturer found no difficulty, how- 
ever, through an advertisement in a daily paper, 
in getting an engineer who "wasn’t afraid.” His 
immediate neighbors eventually took hold of the 
matter, and through threats of prosecution, 


brought about the calling in of tbe boiler makers, 
tbe foreman of whom, after careful scrutiny, re- 
fused to do any repairs. A new boiler was put 
in, which the cheap man succeeded in pretty 
effectually burning inside of two months. The 
owner always contended — and in his ignorance of 
such matters perhaps actually thought — that the 
boiler originally condemned was "good enough," 
and if be and those wno worked for him were 
willing to keep it company, no one else had any 
business to find fault. 

Boiler explosions are generally, but not always, 
due to ignorance. It sometimes happens that the 
familiarity which proverbially brings about con- 
tempt is responsible. But whatever tbe cause, 
thorough inspection and license laws are the best 
remedies at hand . — American Machinist. 


Conductors Organize. 

On last Sunday there was organized at Lindley’s 
hall in this city a division of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, under the name of Blue Valley 
Division 343. 

G. S. C ., A. B. Girretson, presided, 
and was ably assisted by visiting Brothers, W. B. 
Usher, of Division 276, Goodland, Kansas; Wm. 
Matson, of Division 44, Denver, Colorado; I. N. 
Miller, of Division 141, St. Joe, Mo.; Mr Doug- 
las, of Division 226, Horton, Kansis; H. Edwards 
and F. A. Dyer, of Division 328, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Brother Garretson did not have an order in 
complete on the division. Fifteen Brothers signed 
their orders, obeyed their chief and reached home 
on schedule time. , 

Blue Valley Division No. 343 starts out with 
bright prospects and with the following charter 
members; 

J. D. Holder, J. W. Phillips, F. J. Harrison, 
R J. Evans, A F. Marsh C A Smiley, T. R. 
Bennett, G. E. Tucker, F. Fryburger, S. A. 
Smart, J. H. Ralston, E. W. Sumpter, E. A. 
Smith, M. C. Knight, J. H. Hinett. 

The following officers were duly elect d and 
properly installed. 

j. D. Holder, C C.; S. A. Smart, A. C. C.; C 
A. Smiley, Secretary and Treasurer; G. E.Tucker, 
S. C ; F. Fryburger. J. C. ; E. A. Smith, I.S, ; F. 
J. Harrison. O. S ; j. D. Holder, dogate; J. W. 
Phillips, alternate delegate to Grand Division. 

The officers and Brothers of tbe above division 
extend their thanks to Superintendent Agnew of 
the Rock Island and Morey of the Grand Island, 
also to visiting Brothers above named, for their 
able assistence. J. W. Phillips, S. 

We, the Brothers of Blue Valley Division No. 
343. tender our thanks to Brother A. B. Garretson, j 
Assistant G. C. C., for the efficient manner in 
which he organized our division. 
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Promotion of Firemen and Hiring Engineers. 

The Afagazitte is not required to devote space in 
stating that the promotion of Bremen and the 
hiring of engineers is a proposition fruitful of 
vexatious controversies on all the railroads of the 
country, particularly where the membership of 
the two great orders work under contracts with 
the railroad officials. * * * 

The question now to be discussed is probably 
as delicate as any one that could be suggested, 
and if our views in the matter should be adopted 
and acted upon the members of the B. of L. F. 
would be required to make all of the concessions 
and sacrifices, nothing of the kind being required 
of tbeB. of L. E. 

There must be in this connection the frankest 
and the clearest statements possible regarding the 
situation. No sophisms, no begging the ques- 
tion, no circumlocution nor jugglery of words can 
be tolerated. If firemen are to make concessions 
and sacrifices for the benefit of engineers they 
6ave a right to demand and to clearly understand 
the reason why. 

It so happens that there are, say, 4,000 en- 
gineers in the country who are idle and want em- 
ployment in their chosen calling. We do not 
know that there are that number, nor have we 
any authentic information as to how many en- 
gineers are out of employment. We say 4,000 — 
any other number would aoswer our purpose 
quite as well — but there are a large number of 
engineers seeking employment as engineers. 
These engineers, in the main, have been pro- 
moted from the ranks of firemen. Whether or 
not they have forgotten the fact need not here be 
conjectured. They were once firemen. They 
were promoted. They are now engineers. There 
is, as a general proposition, no more promotion 
for them. They are idle and want employment. 
We state the fact squarely. We know whereof 
we write. 

How stands the case with the firemen? They 
are firing locomotives, learning the business at 


about half the pay engineers obtain, and this they 
are doing to secure promotion. Their ambition 
is not only natural but eminently laudable. They 
look out for themselves. They are, like en- 
gineers, engaged in the battle of life. They 
work and wait, often requiring many years to se- 
cure the coveted prize. These firemen, on nu- 
merous roads where they hav® contracts or sched- 
ules. stipulate that when an engineer is wanted 
that a fireman shall be promoted and not hired 
from the ranks of idle engineers. They are look- 
ing out for themselves, and we ask, what is more 
rational or logical? On the face of the policy it 
has the appearance of human wisdom. It is not 
intrigue. There is nothing in it bearing the im- 
press of plot or stratagem. It is simply, and as 
they believe, wisely looking out for their own in- 
terests in an entirely legitimate way. We do not 
believe that in the nature of things the action of 
firemen as we have pointed it out relating to pro- 
motion and against hiring engineers, can be suc- 
cessfully combatted. If, therefore, the policy of 
the firemen is objectionable, the reason for it 
must be sought for elsewhere — in ultimate out- 
comes. Let us dispassionately discuss this phase 
of the subject. 

For firemen to insist upon the demand that 
when a railroad needs engineers it shbuld pro- 
mote firemen, as we have said, is natural anu log- 
ical. Seemingly it combines right and reason in 
an alliance in the highest degree commendable, 
and if objectionable, if it ultimates against the in- 
terests of firemen the fact should be so lucidly 
pointed out as to command attention. 

We have said there are now 4,000 idle en- 
gineers seeking employment. It is not required to 
say why they are idle. These men, in seeking for 
work, are met by contracts between the railroad 
officials and firemen stipulating that when an en- 
gineer is wanted a firemen must be promoted and 
not hired from the ranks of idle engineers. 

It is, as we have said, a case in which firemen 
are looking out for their own interests, and it is 
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just here that the question arises, is this the 
wisest policy for firemen to pursue? 

The constant promotion of firemen to the ranks 
of engineers is one of the reasons why there are 
so many idle engineers, why the supply of en- 
gineers is greater than the demand, a fact which 
a moment's cool reflection will serve to show fire- 
men is in conflict with their interests. 

Take a case. We like to reason from units be- 
cause the facts apply to tens and hundreds. A 
serves, we will say, five years as a firemen, and is 
promoted to be an engineer. He has reached the 
coveted goal and his ambition is satisfied He 
serves at the throttle one year and then, for some 
cause, loses his place. He then enters the ranks 
of idle engineers, he swells their number, making 
employment more and ever more doubtful. At 
this juncture A tries to secure employment as an 
engineer. He served five years as a fireman and 
one year as an engineer, but is met by the fire- 
men's policy, which as a fireman he advocated, 
that “when an engineer is wanted a fireman is 
promoted.” Necessarily A’s fate is fixed. He 
can not be hired as an engineer. What is left for 
him? This. He can aga ; n enter the ranks of fire- 
men, work another five years with pick and scoop 
and take his chances for promotion and another 
discharge. This theory, it is seen, works in a 
circle. It is round and round in the same tread- 
mill of work, promotion, discharge, and the re- 
sumption of places at the bottom to work up 
again to the top. 

In this, we ask, if it does not appear that a 
wiser policy could be inaugurated so that a fire- 
man, once promoted, may feel an assurance that 
in case of losing his place, he shall not be required 
to serve another five years at firing to become an 
engineer? 

The whole argument centers, finally, in the 
proposition we have submitted. And here the 
question of compromise arises, and let it be said, 
if mere selfishness is to prevail, the compromise 
is specifically in the interest of the firemen in its 
oltimate results, since, taking the case of A, in 
our illustrations, if the policy could be introduced 
of hiring engineers under certain stipulations, he 
might be reinstated to the throttle without being 
required to serve another apprenticeship as a 
fireman. 

This brings us to the consideration of the com- 
promise suggested. What should be its nature 
and scope? It presents to our mind no very great 
difficulty. 

Take any railroad, or system, where firemen 
have a contract, that, when an engineer is wanted, 
a fireman shall be promoted, and modify it to the 
extent, that when an engineer is wanted on the 
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road, promotion and hiring shall be reciprocal — 
first, the promotion of a fireman; second, the hiring 
of an engineer. By this arrangement two exceed- 
ingly valuable results are secured — first, the re- 
duction of the number of idle engineers, and sec- 
ond, the large probability of enabling a man, 
once an engineer, to secure employment without 
being remanded by circumstances, to again go 
through the drudgery of an apprentice as a fire- 
man. 

On the part of the firemen, it is the surrender 
of the right of immediate promotion, that they 
may grasp more firmly the position of engineer,, 
when they are promoted. It is a case of ultimate 
security of position, as against prompt promotion 
with the chances of being found in the ranks of 
idle engineers, with scarcely a chance to secure 
employment as engineers. 

It is a fact that should be stated, that as a gen - 
eral proposition, railroad officials are favorably 
inclined to multiply the number of idle engineers, 
as they find them exceedingly handy in case of 
trouble, when they can be utilized by taking the 
places of men who seek to obtain and maintain 
their rights against aggression and oppression, 
which too often has oeen a feature of railroad 
employment. 

As we have said, there are a large number of 
engineers and firemen throughout the country, 
members of their respective orders, out of em- 
ployment. The question arises, how can assis- 
tance best be rendered to these men by their 
orders? 

We suggest that the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, each at their grand lodge head- 
quarters, establish what may be termed a Regis- 
tering Bureau, for the purpose of recording the 
names of all members who are out of employ- 
ment. This could easily be accomplished by re- 
quiring every lodge of the respective orders to 
send forward the names and addresses of such 
idle men. 

In this connection it should further be required 
of the various lodges to notify the grand lodges 
when there are opportunities for employment — 
the promotion of firemen or the hiring of engi- 
neers — and upon such information, prompt ac- 
tion could be taken by the grand lodges of the re- 
spective orders to promptly meet the demand and 
fill the vacancy or meet such requirements as the 
emergency demanded . 

Manifestly, some arrangements should be made 
to solve one of the most difficult problems that 
now confronts firemen and engineers, in matters 
we have pointed out, and as the subject challeng- 
es discussion, it will be well for the thinkers in 
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the ranks of engineers and firemen to give it their 
consideration. The course we have suggested is 
in the line of concession and compromise on the 
part 6f firemen, looking to the ultimate and per- 
manent good of all concerned. It is in the line 
of fraternity and good will, which we believe 
would result beneficially in many ways to all con- 
cerned — Locomotive Firemen's Magazine , 

• 

Necessity for Uniformity in Car Couplers. 

Judge Payson, general counsel of the Western 
Railroad Association, is quoted by the Chicago 
Herald as follows: "To decrease the number of 
accidents caused by coupling cars and to con- 
stantly advance toward the ideal coupler, two 
points are essential. First, all couplers should be 
automatic and of the so-called vertical hook type. 
Second, no automatic coupler should be used which 
<loes not couple with every other automatic coup- 
ler. Aside from the carelessness of the em- 
ployes, there is no source of accident so fruitful 
as the coupling of a link and pin to a vertical 
hook coupler or the coupling of two vertical hook 
couplers made on different plans. Railroads fur- 
nish their men with tools to couple cars without 
accident, but the men universally discard them. 
Although the Jenny type of coupler is a distinct 
improvement over the old link and pin, its adop- 
tion has largely increased the number of accidents 
caused by coupling. Ultimate uniformity is ab- 
solutely necessary. Several of the States have 
already taken steps toward this uniformity by 
compelling the railroads within their limits to 
adopt one of five or six suggested couplers. To 
be effective such action must be taken by the 
legislature of all the states. This would bring 
about practical uniformity. It is very doubtful 
if this uniformity will ever come to pass without 
legislative action. Road? which can afford it are 
gradually adopting the automatic type, and, with 
those which have been compelled by act of legis- 
lature to adopt it, form perhaps one-fourth of the 
mileage of roads in the United States. This does 
notmttan one-fourth of the number of roads. A 
coupler of the Janney type costs about $20 per 
car. There are about 1 200,000 freight cars in 
the United States. If one-quarter of the cars now 
have automatic couplers, it will cost $18,000 000 
or more to fit up the balance. This must be done 
some time, but will not be done soon if left to the 
volition of railroad men. You see, a device may 
be never so good, but its adoption is apt to be 
marked by an actual loss as its first effect. Rail- 
road officials are interested in getting the highest 
possible earnings out of their equipment, and are 
not looking forward to the benefit of the next gen- 


eration, when they will be forgotten, and their 
supposed improvements will, in turn, be sadly 
out of date 

"There has never been a coupler, and I doubt 
if there ever will be, which is or will be universal- 
ly acknowledged as the best by railroad men. I 
also doubt very much if any will ever be invented 
the basic principle of which is superior to the 
present type of automatic coupler With this in 
mind it is a curious fact that from six to ten pat- 
ents a week are still issued on the old link and 
pin principle. Railroad men are still divided, 
however, on the merits of the link and pin and au- 
tomatic principles. For instance, with link aod 
pin there is a good deal of slack between the cars; 
much more so than with the Janney type. En- 
gineers contend that they can pull a far heavier 
train coupled with links and pins. Their argument 
is that by backing up the cars until the draw-heads 
touch they can start the first car easily. The mo- 
mentum of this car will assist in moving the sec- 
ond and so on to the end of the train. When in 
the railroad business, H. B. Stone, now president 
of the Chicago Telephone Company, was a 
strong opponent of thi* theory. He believed that 
an engine could start at once as heavy a train as 
it could haul. The argument of the engineers 
has kept many roads from adopting automatic 
couplers, as there is but little slack between the 
draw-heads. A counter argument in favor of the 
Janney coupler is that it allows but little of either 
joggling or side motion. Live stock especially 
suffer from either of these motions, and both are 
allowed to the utmost extent with link and pin 
coupling. Fruit and various other kinds of freight 
are also handled to much better advantage when 
automatic couplers are used. Every patentee, 
of course, believes his patent the best. A man of 
Indiana sent me a model of a perfectly impossible 
coupler. On the envelope containing his letter 
were six lines of religious doggerel, and the letter 
itself contained fourteen reasons why his coupler 
was the very best invented. I told him his in- 
vention was not a good one, but be got up a peti- 
tion with thousands of signatures and sent it to 
congress with a request that his coupler should be 
forced on every railroad ia the United States. 
There is no poorer field in invention than that of 
car couplers. I would advise any inventor to turn 
his talents in other directions. If some one should 
invent a coupler which even at first blush would 
be declared the superior of all others, it would re- 
quire far more than its superiority to secure its 
adoption. It requires business ability of high or- 
der, as well as push, to make even a superior pat- 
ent a paying property . — Railroad C ar Journal. 
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St. Louis Southwestern Railway System. 

SCHEDULE. 

St. Louis, Mo., October n, 1892. 
Revised agreement, between the committees of 
adjustment of the conductors and brakemen of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway System and 
its officers, governing the rates of pay and ser- 
vice, entered into the nth day of October, be- 
coming effective October 20th, 1892, superseding 
and annulling all previous agreements add under- 
standings: 

ARTICLE I. 

In the employment of conductors and brake- 
men in the service of the above named companies, 
sperintendents are hereby ordered to employ 
aooe but sober, reliable, competent and ex- 
perienced men for this service; and all such em- 
ployes will be directly responsible to and subject 
to the orders and control of the assistant super- 
intendents. No other subordinate officers will be 
allowed to interfere in the discipline and control 
of these employes, excepting that brakemen will 
obey the instructions of their conductors, so far 
as such instructions relate to their duties as such 

ARTICLE II. 

SCHEDULE OF RATES — I'ASSENGEK SERVICE. 

Section i. Conductors $100 00 per month 

Except on Shreveport Branch. 

Conductors $90 00 per month 

Brakemen 55 00 " 

Porters 35 00 " 

Baggagemen 60 00 

Joint baggagemen, salary shall be 
arranged with express Co. 

Sec. 2. For running pay trains, spe:ia!s or 
excursion trains, conductors and brakemen will 
be paid as follows: Conductors, for runs of 125 
miles or less, $3.25; conductors for runs of more 
than 125 miles, 2 %. cents per mile. Biakemen 
will be paid on same basis, $2.00 and cents 
per mile. 

Sec. 3. No overtime will be paid to any pas- 
senger trainmen that are employed by the month 
>n regular service. When they perform extra ser- 
vice, they will be paid for actual service rendered 
at rates paid for such service. 

ARTICLE III. 

SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR LOCAL AND MIXED TRAINS. 

Section i. New Madrid section — Conductors, 
*1*5 per month. 

Delta section — Conductors, $100; brakemen, 
•72.50 per month. 

Little Rock section — Conductors, $90; brake- 
men » $65 per month 
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Magnolia section — Conductors, $75: porters, 
$35 per month. 

Shreveport section — Conductors, $100; brake- 
men, $72.50 per month. 

ON OTHERS. 

Conductors, $90; brakemen, $60 per month. 

Sec. 2. Twenty six or twenty-seven days to- 
constitute a month's work, as the case may be. 
Three crews will be assigned to runs of 125 miles 
or over. 

Sec. 3. Sunday runs or extra service, in ad- 
dition to the extra service hereinbefore specified 
will be paid for as extra work of whatever class. 

Sec. 4. In the event that local trains are dis- 
continued, the local crew that should have gone 
out on its run may be used in other service with- 
out extra compensation, so long as the extra 
mileage does not exceed the mileage the crew 
would have made on its regular run . 

Sec. 5. On local and mixed runs crews 
will consist of conductor and three brakemen, 
Cairo to Waco, Delta and Shreveport sections. 

Sec. 6. The third brakemau will be placed on 
other local runs at the discretion of the manage- 
ment. 

ARTICLE IV. 

SCHEDULE of RATES — THROUGH AND IRREGULAR 
FREIGHT SERVICE. 

Section i. All conductors or brakemen on 
through or irregular freight trains are to be paid 
3 and 2 cents per mile respectively; one hundred 
miles or less to constitute a day’s work. 

Sec. 2. Freight train crews on the Pine Bluff 
section to consist of conductor and three brakemen, 
with the understanding that when power brake is 
applied to freight trains, through freights that 
do no local work may be run with two brakemen. 

Sec. 3. Dates will change at 12 o’clock, mid- 
night, the same as calendar dates, and two runs 
on the road commencing on separate dates will 
be paid* for at not less than one day for each run, 
provided no other run is made on that date. 

ARTICLE V. 

RATES FOR WORK TRAIN SERVICE. 

Section i. Conductors of work trains will be 
paid $90 per month, and brakemen $60 pel* 
month, ten hours to constitute a day's work, for 
the calendar working days in the month. Service 
on Sundays will be paid extra, and overtime will 
be paid for all time used in excess of twelve hours 
per day. 

Sec. 2. Crews called for work train service for 
less than five days will retain their regular crews, 
except crews that have three brakemen; in that 
case the third brakeman will be allowed, if con- 
sidered necessary. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

OVERTIME AND EXCESS MILEAGE. 

Section i. Overtime will be allowed aod paid 
to all conductors and brakemen of local and 
through freight trains and mixed trains as fol- 
lows; 

Sec. 2. On all freight runs of less than 100 
miles, which runs may require more than ten (10) 
hours’ time, the conductors and brakemen are to 
be paid overtime at the uniform rate of 30 and 20 
•cents per hour, deducting two hours for delayed 
time, when the delayed time on any trip amounts 
to more than two hours. All overtime in excess 
of ten hours will be paid tor at the above rates. 
When overtime is not allowed as per time slips, 
conductors to be notified in writing by the assist- 
ant superintendent. 

Sec. 3. On all through freight runs of over 
100 miles, conductors and brakemen shall be paid 
not less than 3 and 2 cents per mile respectively 
for all mileage made on each run; and in addition 
to actual mileage, overtime shall be paid them on 
a basis ot 10 miles per hour. For example: on a 
run of 150 miles, they shall be paid 3 cents and 2 
cents per mile for 150 miles run, and in addition 
thereto, for all overtime made in excess of 15 
hours, at the uniform rate of 30 and 20 cents per 
hour, less two hours allowed for delay. 

Sec. 4. Crews will be paid one-half rates when 
dead-heading on passenger trains, and full rates 
when dead-beading with their cabooses, or run- 
ning as first section of passenger trains. In cases 
of crews dead- heading with cabooses, the second 
crew will run the train, if they have had sufficient 
rest, the next crew dead-heading; and the dead- 
head crew, on reaching terminal station, will 
stand ahead of crew with whom dead headed. 

Sec. 5. When crews of through or local 
freight, or mixed trains, are required to do 
switching service at terminal or division stations, 
they will be paid extra for such service, at the 
rate of 30 and 20 cents per hour, lass than 30 
minutes not to be counted; 30 minutes and over and 
less than one hour will be computed as one hour, 
•excepting that on such runs which occupy less 
thin ten hours no extra switching service will 
be allowed until the total time used in making 
the runs exceeds ten hours. The actual time 
made by conductors and brakemen for switching 
service as above specified, shall be returned by the 
conductor on his trip slip, and in addition 
shall be kept by the yard master, or, where 
there is no yardmaster, by the station agent, in a 
book for that special purpose, and all such 
switching time shall be returned to the assistant 
superintendent's office, and made up in the pay 


rolls for the month in which the service is ren* 
dered. 

Sec. 6. When trainmen are held on dnty 
more than one hour at terminal points after the 
time fixed for the departure of their trains, or if 
held out more tfian than thirty minutes after ar- 
riving at terminals, they shall be paid for snch 
delays at 30 and 20 cents per hour, and such time 
shall not be counted in computing overtime. In 
case the delay before leaving exceeds one hoar, 
or sfter arriving exceeds thirty minutes, payment 
shall be made for the extra delay based on actual 
number of minutes delayed or held out, after ten 
hours service. 

Sac. 7. Should brakemen be required to coal 
engines, they will be paid for two hours at over- 
time rates. 

Sec. 8, When trainmen are called, and for 
any reason other than their own act do not go 
out, if held on duty less than five hours, they 
shall be paid for the time so held at overtime 
rates, and stand first out; if held more than five 
hours, they shall be paid for one day, and stand 
last out. # 

Sec. 9. Trainmen doubling hills account of 
train being overloaded, will be allowed the actual 
mileage made in making the double. 

Sec. 10. In computing overtime, no fracti^ 
of an hour less than thirty minutes shall be 
counted, but all overtime of 30 minutes or over 
and less than one hour shall be counted as one 
hour. Trainmen will be paid overtime at the 
regular rate after arriving at terminals until re- 
lieved by yardmaster. 

ARTICLE VII 

Sec. 1. When any conductor or trainman is 
detailed to attend court as a witness on the part 
of this or other railroad companies, he shall be 
paid for such service the same rate of pay as now 
in force, viz: conductors' or brakemen 's pay and 
expenses while away from home. The railway 
company to receive witness fees if any are allowed 
by the court. 

Sec. 2. When the freight traffic on any por- 
tion of the road is so light that all the freight con- 
ductors and brakemen in the service are not able 
to make $90.00 and $60. 00 per month respectively, 
a sufficient number of crews shall be laid off (be- 
ginning with the youngest men), until the conduc- 
tors and brakemen in the service are able to 
make $90.00 and $6e.oo per month respectively, 
as near as practicable. Any conductor or brake- 
man suspended from service under this rule will 
be given preference as brakeman, according to 
age, and they will retain their rights as conductors, 
and will be replaced on their runs when the 
freight business requires an increase of crews. 
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Sec. 3. Trainmen living within one mile of 
division and terminal stations, shall be called as 
nearly as practicable, one hour and thirty min- 
utes before the leaving time, by train caller, who 
will be provided with a book, in which the men 
called will enter their names; also the time called. 
The working time of all trainmen shall commence 
at the time §et for -the departure of their trains. 

Sec. 4. Conductors and trainmen, after con- 
tinuous service of sixteen hours or more, shall be 
entitled to eight hours rest, if they so desire, 
before they are again called for service, excepting 
in cases of washouts, wrecks or other similar 
emergencies, provided they notify the assistant 
superintendent or train dispatcher on duty, in 
writing, on or before their arrival at terminal 
stations. 

Sec. 5. Extra conductors or brakemen as- 
signed to runs, will hold the same fifteen (15) days, 
provided the regular man has not returned to 
duty. 

Sec. 6. Freight cabooses and their crews 
shall not be laid over for the reason that their 
conductor has laid off, unless in cases of emer- 
gepcies, and then not to exceed twenty-four 
hours. 

Sec. 7. Freight crews will not be run off 
'heir respective divisions, except in case of an 
emergency. 

Sec. 8 . In cases where trainmen, conductors 
or brakemen are used temporarily in yard service 
they do not lose their rights as trainmen. Less 
than thirty days to be considered temporary, and 
thirty days or over to be permanent service. 
Piloting engines and emergency running will be 
paid at cor doctor's pay, but will not be considered 
as promotion. 

Sec. 9. Any trainman leaving the service of 
his own accord shall forfeit all rights previously 
h$ld. Any trainman discharged from the service, 
reinstated inside of ninety days, will retain his 
rights. 

Sec. 10. Any conductor or trainman leaving 
the employ of the company, will, at his request, 
be given a letter by bis superintendent, stating 
his term of service and the capacity in which em- 
ployed, and whether he has been discharged or has 
left the service of his own accord, provided he 
has been in the service sixty days. 

Sec. 11. Whenever a change of division or 
train-runs requires a conductor or brakeman to 
change his place of residence, he will be furnished 
free transportation for his family and household 
goods to his new place of residence, where such 
ac tion by the company is not in violation of law. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Sbc. i. When a passenger or freight conduc- 
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tor makes reasonable objections in writing to the 
assistant superintendent or superintendent against 
any brakeman under his charge, such brakeman 
shall be removed and assigned to other duty or 
dismissed from the service, according to the 
circumstances. 

Sec. 2. No trainman will be discharged or 
suspended without sufficient cause. If any train- 
man is taken off, for cause, he shall be granted a 
thorough investigation, and a decision shall be ren- 
dered within five days. At the investigation be shall 
have the right to have any other conductor or 
brakeman of his own selection appear and speak 
for him; and shall have the right to appeal from 
the decision of the local to the general officers of 
the road, and the decision shall be made within 
five days after presenting his ‘appeal. In case 
such decision is not made within five days on 
such appeal, their pay shall begin and continue 
until a decision is rendered. It is understood 
that the interpretation of the above is that five 
days are allowed each officer with whom the ap- 
peal may be made. If found innocent, he will be 
paid for all time lost. 

Sec. 3. The above rule shall be subject to 
uspsnsion by either the trainmin or the com- 
pany. If a longer time for investigation^ granted 
at the request of the trainman, no compensation 
for such additional time shall be allowed. If a 
longer time is granted at the company’s request, 
he shall be allowed full pay for such additional 
time. 

Sec. 4. The proper officers of the railway 
company will listen to any reasonable complaint, 
made either by individual conductor or brake- 
man, or by a committee of conductors and brake- 
men, provided proper notice is given in writing 
as to the subject of complaint, and a special ap- 
pointment is made as to the time and place to con- 
er the same. • 

ARTICLE IX 

Section i. Passenger train brakemen, never 
having worked on freight train, must iwork at 
least two years in freight train service before they 
shall be promoted to conductor. 

Sec. 2. In filling vacancies in the rank of 
freight conductors, all conductors and brakemen 
will be considered in the line of promotion accord- 
ing to their age in the service, and their ability to 
assume the duties of conductor; except that two 
brakemen shall be first promoted, and then one 
experienced conductor may be employed as con- 
ductor, at the option of the officer in charge. A 
conductor so employed shall take his place at the 
foot of the list of extra conductors, and may be 
temporarily used as extra brakeman, pending 
vacancy to be filled by him. 
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Sbc 3. All conductors will be considered in 
line of promotion according to their term of ser- 
vice, dependent upon their good conduct and 
ability. Whenever additional conductors are re- 
quired in the passenger service, promotion will be 
made from the ranks of freight conductors, as 
above, giving each freight district in the division 
representation, except that the superintendent re- 
serves the right to employ new or additional men 
for these positions when be considers that the 
good of the service requires it. 

Sec. 4. It is understood by divisions, that the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company com- 
prises one division, and the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company of Texas and Tyler South- 
eastern Railway another division. 

Sec. 5. Train crews will not be required to 
load over five bales of cotton at any one station. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no discrimination 
against any employ^ of the company on account 
of being a member of any of the railway organiz- 
ations. 

No departure from any of the provisions of 
this agreement will be made by either of the 
parties thereto, without thirty (30) days’ notice in 
writing be given of a desire to deviate from the 
above provisions; such notice to bs. given each of 
the parties hereto. 

J. A. Edson, W. B. Doddridge, 

Superintendent. Gen. Manager. 

For the Conductors: , For the Brakeman; 

H. SWANNER, THOS. WHITBY, 

F. M. Culver, P. H. H. Moores, 

W. J. Rains, W. B. Bird. 

C. E Mockbee 

• — 

Water Valley, Miss.. March 19, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Division 304 was organized at Canton, Missis- 
sippi, Madison county, Nov. 12th, 1892, with ten 
charter members, and we have forty-four as good 
members as any division. They all attend meet- 
ings every chance they have and take great inter- 
est in the work. When we have a candidate to 
initiate there is always a good attendance, as the 
boys from the branches lay off and come down. 
All our members run on the main line and 
branches of the I. C , except two, who are on 
the G. P. 

We had a hard time hading a name for our di- 
vision, as there was a Canton Division in Ohio, 
and a Madison Division in Indiana, and we could 
not name it for the city or county in which we 
were situated Brother Wm. Wood of Division 
1 49 came to our relief and suggested Pearl River 
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Division, .which I think as pretty a name as we 
could have selected, as we are near a very pretty 
river by that name. 

We are well fixed with officers, our C. C., Wm. 
James, is an old member of the Order, and well 
posted and strictly business from the word “go.’' 
Our worthy secretary and treasurer, C. B. Box, 
is G. Y. M. at Water Valley, and a yqung mem- 
ber who takes great pride in his office. Our A. 
C. C., Jno B. Hawkins, runs between Durant 
and Aberdeen on the C. A. & N., and to show 
you what kind of officers we have, he gets Brother 
R. Calquhoun to run his crew every other Sun- 
day, and attends our meetings. We meet every 
Sunday in Odd Fellows’ Hall at 1:30 p. m. Any 
brothers who happen down our way are invited to 
meet with us, and will find a warm welcome and 
help, if in search for a position. The I. C. em- 
ploy a few conductors, but promote a good many 
men; we manage to work an Order man in occa- 
sionally. Every conductor on this division be- 
longs to our Order, that has run the required 
time, and we experience a good deal of trouble 
by young conductors making application before 
they are eligible, but we hold them to twelvje 
months’ experience. There is some talk here of 
federation. 1 think the engineers and firemen 
here are in favor of system federation, and we 
are about equally divided between system federa- 
tion and general federation. We elected Brother 
Wm. James as a delegate to a union meeting to be 
held in Memphis by Division 175, April 30th, to 
discuss federation and other questions of interest 
to the Order. The worst feature about our di- 
vision is, out of forty-four members not one sub- 
scribes for the Conductor. I have asked a good 
many why they don’t take the Conductor and 
they say they want to subscribe and would if we 
had an agent for it. I can’t say why we have not 
elected one yet, but I guess we will next meeting, 
as we elected a correspondent last Sunday, and I 
think a poor one at that, but will do the best I 
can. I think we will be able to send you the 
names of at least fifteen subscribers soon, and 
expect it won’t be long until we will all take the 
Conductor. 

We give our annual ball at Canton the second 
Tuesday in May, and we expect a large crowd, as 
we will offer a handsome silver lamp to the mem- 
ber who sells the most tickets. 

The ladies are talking of organizing an auxil- 
iary at Canton. There are eleven of our wives 
who live at Canton and plenty material near on 
the different branches. 

Yours in P. F., 

Phil Garlick. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Department io M 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Toledo, Ohio, March 14. 1893. 

To all sister divisions: 

The fifth annual convention of the L. A. to 
the Order of Railway Conductors will meet in the 
I. O. O. F. Temple, corner of Erie and Jefferson 
streets, Toledo. Ohio, May 9th, 1893, at one 
o’clock p. M. 

We have secured rates of $2.00 per day at Ho- 
tel Madison, corner Madison and Ontario streets. 

Any division notifying the secretary of« Banner 
Division, 'giving names and date of their expected 
arrival will have rooms assigned them at the 
above hotel. 

There will be a committee of the O. R. C. at 
the several depots, who will be pleased to give 
the sisters any information they may desire. 

Banner Division will gladly welcome not only 
the auxiliaries but all the conductors' wives, and 
will furnish a committee who will take pleasure 
in doing everything possible td make your visit to 
our c ty a pleasant one. 

Mrs. Jas. McMillan, President; 

Mrs. J. Power, Secretary. 


Sunbury, Feb. 25 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1893 for the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the O. R. C , 
Eastern Siar Division: 

Mrs. W. H. Shafer, president; Mrs. J ihn Ball, 
vice president; Mrs. J. B. Van D.ke, Sec. and 
Treas. ; Mrs. j. H. Ellenberger, S. S.; Mrs. T. J. 
Heaney, J. S ; Mrs. Frank Long, gurrd. Mrs. 
Robert Kline, chairman of executive com- 
mittee; Mrs. N. Fertich. correspondent; Mrs. 
J- B. Van Dyke, delegate; Mr3. Robert Kline, 
alternate. 

We are gaining in strength, and hope in the 
near future to have all of the wives of the con- 
ductors with us. 


Our financial department will compare with the 
best of our sister organizations, but it takes work 
to get it. We have bad our dime parties also, 
as others have, as I see by your pages. On 
Thursday evening, Feb. 23, we had a sup- 
per called a “mysterious tea.” We had 
tickets issued which were sold for 25 cents each 
to all that we could induce to buy, our husbands 
helping us in this by selling a number for us. and 
special mention must be made of Mr. W. H. 
Shafer and Mr. Frank Long, for selling as many 
as they did. 

The committee were: Chairman, Mrs. Robert 
Kline, assisted by the following sisters: Mesdames 
T. J. Heaney, J. Bell, J. H. Ellenberger, F. 
Long. M Wo’f, E McAlpine N. Fertich, W. 
H. Shafer; Brothers W. Kesty, Long, Kline, 
Camp, Shafer and McAlpioe gave us material 
assistance also, in preparing the hall and waiting 
on us in all things needed. We cannot tell as yet 
the am )unt cleared, as all reports on sale of 
tickets, etc , have not been made. Following is 
the 

MENU. 

First Course — A woman of grit (sandwich). All 
things to all men (lash). What a boy calls his 
sweetheart (bone>). Two for a cent (onions). 

Second Course — A distressed country (chicken). 
Fruit of the vine (pickles). A celebrated author 
(bacon). Tabby’s party (catsup). 

Deserts — Ruination of tfie world (apple). 
Skipper’s retreat (cheese) A woman’s favorite 
(gum). Tree cake (cocoaiut). Miid of New Or- 
leans (molasses cake) 

Beverages — All meo’s favorite (coffee). Spring 
lake (water). Old maid’s relief (tea). Conductor's 
friend (toothpicks). Brakemen's beverage (ginger 
snaps). Newspaper salad (tongue). Engineer's 
choice (rice pudding). Fireman’s dislike (smoked 
sausage). Merchant’s bait (t.iffey). 
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There is some talk of instructing oar delegate 
to have a grievance board formed by oar next 
Grand Division, and have, powers conferred of 
the same to our local divisions. We have a just 
cause to be adjusted and think we would win, 
providing we could go at it in the right way. 

We think that when our husbands get an in- 
crease of pay our pin money should be increased 
in proportion; also that our husbinds should stay 
at home when not at work and do up the house- 
work for us, and let us go out more and see the 
girls. (When they go out they say gene-ally 
they want to see some of the boys ) They see 
plenty of people when out on their trips, getting 
lots of fresh air and exercise, while we, who have 
small children, are compelled to stay at home 
and take care of them. Also have a rule made 
that our husbands shall take us out to all sleighing 
parties, all operas, etc., that are going on, es- 
pecially. When the season for them is over to 
bring in all coal and wood, take out all ashes and 
do various other things needed around the house 
— doors locked and windows fastened; put the cat 
out, bring the children a drink at night when they 
want it, see that the fires are fixed for the night. 
By starting with a small schedule in this manner 
I think that by the time of the meeting of our 
next Grand Division we will have all things 
granted, with but a few strikes, and am sure we 
will not lose any of them, for as the old saying 
is, when a woman will she will, and when she 
won’t she won't, and that is the end on it. 

Well, there, woman like, I started to tell you of 
the tea and have drifted off to this subject. Our 
tea was a success and created a great deal of en- 
joyment for all who partook of it. Bro. Long 
started in to have a good supper and this is what 
his first call was: Two for a cent, fruit of the 
vine, a woman’s favorite, spring lake, a conduc- 
tor’s friend and fireman’s dislike. When he re- 
ceived his call he was the most blankety-blank 
looking face you ever saw. A great many laughs 
were created by the different calls made, and all 
say get up something else on the same scale soon 
again. Well, as this is my first, and in fear of 
the waste basket, I must close. 

Fraternally yours, 

Mrs. N. Fertich. 


Des Moines, Iowa, March 22, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Excelsior Division No. 19, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is thoroughly organized for work the com- 
ing year, with the following named officers: 
Mrs. O. T. Johnson, president; Mrs. W. T. Rich, 
vice president; Mrs. Wm. Milby, S. S.; Mrs. 


Mills, J. S. ; Mrs. O. E. Wilcoxen, guard; Mrs. 
E. N. Agnew, Sec. and Treas. 

Our delegate to the Grand Division is Mrs. E. 
J. Cavanaugh, and we are sure to be ably repre- 
sented-. 

Just now Division No. 38, O. R. C. is assisting 
us in preparing for a banquet, April 13, to cele- 
brate our first birthday. The Kirkwood House 
is to be the scene of the festivity. The banquet 
is to be no dress affair and we are heartily sure of 
a grand good time. 

At this time a resume of our division for the 
past year will not be out of place. 

We were organized last April with twenty-one 
charter members. Before three months had 
elapsed four of our members were removed to 
other places and now a fifth is preparing to move 
also. We have bad one initiated member and 
one transfer. Death entered the home of one 
sister and took away a little one, and with that 
exception we have been quite prosperous. 

We should be pleased to have the other 
divisions write more frequently to The Conduc- 
tor so we could know who our sisters are and 
what they are doing. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. C. M. Cook. 


Cleveland, O., March 6, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

I was selected this year to serve as correspond- 
ent for Bethlehem Division No. 1, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Now I am sure you will agree with me in 
saying our division made a great mistake by so 
doing, as I sent you in but one miserable little 
effort last year, and they should have chosen 
some one better able to fill the position this year. 
Along with inability to write an acceptable article, 
I must also plead a long and serious illness, which 
compelled me to absent myself from the meetings, 
and of course cannot give a clear account of the 
progress they are making. But progressing I 
know they are for I have been benefitted by their 
worthy work, and can safely say our motto is be- 
ing carried out by the sisters of Bethlehem Divis- 
ion, both collectively and individually, each one 
trying to do what she can to make a success of 
the Order, and with the energy and zeal exercised 
by our excellent president, Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 
we surely will fall in with the line of other suc- 
cesses mentioned by the different ladies in their 
letters to this journal. 

I said I had been benefitted by our ladies' worthy 
work, and I must tell you how. They brightened 
my sick room with beautiful flowers from time to 
time and I also received flowers from Sister S. M. 
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Pennell, who together with all the ladies (that were 
not prevented by sickness or long distance) visited 
me, and evinced such a hearty interest in my welfare 
and were so anxious to do something for me, that 
I was moved to tears at times, and thought: well, 
conductors' wives do not stand alone in the world 
any longer; the auxiliaries have broken the bar- 
rier, and they are (as someone else has written) 
like one family. 

This letter will appear like a history of my ills 
if I do not cease to write of myself, but I was 
anxious to let you know howunited our sisters are 
here. 

They say it is "never to late to mend," and as 
no one else has sent in a list of our officers for 
this year I will do so now: There were but two 
changes made Our president, Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 
was selected by one loud voice, seemingly, for 
they all cried out at once, thus snowing their 
hearty approval of her work as president. The 
same spirit was manifested toward our vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. W. Sylvester, broken only by her 
efforts to vacate the chair in favor of someone 
else, which argument was soon overcome. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer Mrs. J. W. Scanlon was 
obliged to vacate her office on account of failing 
health, and it is being filled this year by a bright 
energetic Sister, Mrs. G. H. Carmont. Senior 
Sister, Mrs. Wm. Forbes, was re-elected in a 
most hearty manner by all present. Junior Sis- 
ter, Mrs. Jas. Smith, was obliged to remain at 
home from a number of the meetings on account 
of sickness and other pressing family duties, and 
expressed a wish that the sisters would choose 
someone else to take her office, which she filled 
in an admirable manner. Mrs. James Carroll 
was them chosen to take her place, and is also 
an able officer. Then came our little Guard, 
Mrs. J. H. Lahiff, who objected strenuously to 
filling that office again this year; her arguments 
were not very strong and were soon overcome. 
Why she should object is more than I can imag- 
ine, unless it be that she suffers from the cold 
away down by the door, or perhaps she would 
enjoy sitting in among the crowd and not be lone- 
some, but she has Sister Vice at her side and she 
is tip top company; at any rate we cannot spare 
Sister Lahiff until someone else promises to guard 
onr interests as faithfully as she does. 

At Christmas time the Sisters' hearts swelled 
to such an enormous size that had our treasury 
swelled accordingly, there is no knowing where 
their acts of true friendship would end. As it 
was, they were obliged to limit themselves to their 
means, and be satisfied with sending Xmas gifts 
to the Sisters whose husbands bad left a vacant 
chair in Division 14 of the O. R. C. 


Dear readers, forgive me if I have made my 
letter too lengthy, tor you see I had to make up 
for lost time. Yours truly, 

Mrs. J. W. Scanlon. 


Macon, Ga.,*Feb., 16, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

In the Ladies’ Department, December Con- 
ductor, I notice an article from "The Old Maid 
Nancy.” 

As I am not in the Ladies' Department, prob- 
ably I’d better stay ont, but I just want to kinder 
step in and tell M»id Nancy what a will-o’the- 
wisp she is chasing in her hankering woman's 
suffrage. Its something of a delusion, if not a 
snare. 

I think Maid Nancy should congratulate her- 
self that she could with a clear conscience fold 
her hands, sitting quietly, while the "two for a 
cent” men marched by to cast their votes. She 
should have looked down upon it, feelftig glad 
her duty did not call her to mingle with the "two 
for a cents,” and she would surely have had some 
of that "vile, yellow tobacco juice” "squirted” on 
her clothes, for I’ve observed men around the 
polls generally do not bother their brains much 
as to what they should or should not use as a cus- 
pidor. I feel sure if women were given the bal- 
lot their surroundings at the ballot box would 
surprise and disgust the most of them, for in ad- 
dition to being elbowed by the "two for a cent" 
men, she’d have her feet tYod upon by the "three 
for a cent” women, unless Maid Nancy thinks 
there are none of that kind. She says there are 
"men and men and a vast difference between 
them.” Just so. She might have said the same 
about women. All these different shades and 
kinds she would have to meet democratically at 
the polls, for the ballot box like love "levels all 
ranks and lays the shepherd's crook beside the 
sceptre,” the coupling pin beside the teacher's 
basting strap. 

But I want to send Maid Nancy this message 
from away down south, that she in aspiring to the 
ballot is in the same condition of every boy be- 
fore he is twenty-one, grasping for a bubble that 
will burst as soon as touched. This "freedom,” 
as long as it is beyond reach, looks beautiful, 
when grasped 'tis nothing. How many men to- 
day do not go near the polls on election day ? 
How many go only from a sense of duty? But 
what would Maid Nancy have? She tells us, the 
ballot everything from casting a vote for a jus- 
tice, to a seat in the presidential chair. Does 
Nancy expect all these "rights and privileges” 
when "war’s dread alarms” are sounded to 
shoulder their muskets and take the field? I 
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judge not, and yet they must. If they take part 
in the political quarrels, they must alike with the 
sterner sex share the hardships. What a sight a 
regiment of wemen would be all booted and 
spurred awaiting the bugle call to mount — or, 
fixing their bangs, ^powdering faces, etc., in con- 
stant dread for fear “boots and saddles” would 
sound before their toilets were finished. It would 
be sad to note hew many would go to the guard 
house each day for appearing at dress parade 
with their bangs done up in curl papers. 

I can imagine a lady at the head of a line of 
troopers, sabre in hand, storming a battery, or 
leading a forlorn hope, but can't help thinking 
she would be out of place. 

' Doubtless Maid Nancy thinks she is leading a 
forlorn hope in her school room trying to teach 
some of the young ideas how to shoot. The dif- 
ference is, however, that in the former case the 
ideas she would confront already know how 
to shoot* and a Winchester rifle or a Gatlin gun 
would take the place of the birch rod and ferrule. 

She says this is woman’s day, — and so it is. 
The day of woman’s emancipation and higher 
education, when she is no longer to be considered 
as a part of the goods and chattels of the “lords 
of creation,” but she is not to be lowered from 
her position to wallow in the slush and mire of 
political life, or to assume any of the duties that 
belong rightfully to man. They are to remain 
effeminate, upon a higher plane, surrounded by a 
purer atmosphere than surrounds the other sex. 
True, we have our Belle Starr, Nancy Hart and 
Joan of Arc, but I feel assured Parthenia and 
Portia inspired far deeper and more lasting re- 
spect and admiration, and filled to a much great- 
er degree the mission of woman. 

The crowning glory of our good city is the 
famed institution of female learning which adorns 
one of our loftiest hills. Grand, glorious old 
Wesleyan! the first institution ever established 
for the higher, fuller, and more complete educa- 
tion of woman, the entering wedge of the eman- 
cipation of the sex, bow proud we are of thee and 
thy work, for from thy bosom have been 
sent the finest specimens of woman- 
hood with which the world was ever blessed. As 
I look from my wind :>w tonight, I see the brill- 
iant light which adorns the pinnacle of thy lofti- 
est tower, fit emblem of thee and thy work, dis- 
pelling darkness and shedding brilliancy, as thou 
hast done, upou all who come within thy influ- 
ence. 

Thine alumni, an honor to any institution, to 
any land, to any age, bright, sparkling jewels of 
most excellent womanhood, may its influence 
spresd ’til this fair lard of curs is blessed with 
women moulded after thy pattern. 


Oh ! Maid Nancy, Maid Nancy, don’t let me 
remember you as an aspirant for political hon- 
ors, (?) as a schoolmistress consumed by a painful 
regret that she cannot exercise the rights and 
privileges of a schoolmaster, but when your name 
is mentioned, let me rather think of you as that 
schoolmistress whom we all learn to love from 
hearing the “autocrat” speak so sweetly of her 
at “the breakfast table,” or. better still, of that 
other ore whose “foot print lies beside my deep- 
est ocean buried inscription,” the purity and 
gentleness of whose life and character sweetened 
the lives of all who knew her, and who was an in- 
spiration to and the guiding star of the life of 

Bachelor Jim. 


Sweeten Life With Kisses. 

A good-bye kiss is a little thing, 

With your hand on the door to go, 

But it takes the venom out of the sting 
Of a thoughtless word or a cruel fling 
That you made an hour ago. 

A kiss of greeting is sweet and rare, 

After the toil of the day, 

And it smoothes the furrows plowed by care. 
The lines on the forehead you once called fair, 
In the years that have flown away. 

Tis a little thing to say: “You are kind; 

I love you, my dear,” each night, 

But it sends a thrill through the heart, I find, 
For love is tender, as love is blind, 

As we climb life’s rngged height. 

We starve each other for love’s caress, 

We take but we do not give; 

It seems so easy some soul to bless, 

But we dole the love grudgingly, less and less, 
Till ’tis bitter and hard to live. 

— Philadelphia Enquirer 


Counter Thoughts. 

“What is the little one thinking about? 

Very wonderful things, no doubt!” 

What are the old folks thinking about? 

Very wonderful things, no doubt. 

A thought like this filled the baby’s head, 

(A wonderful baby, and very well read). 

He gazed at grandpa, and grandma too; 

And mirrored the pair in his eyes of blue, 

As side by side they sat there rocking — 

He with his pipe and she with her stocking. 

And the baby wondered, as well he might, 

Why old folks always were happy and bright — 
And he said in his heart 
With a blithe little start 
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That showed how gladly he’d act his part: 

•Til find some baby as soon as I can, 

To stay with me till I’m grown an old man, 
And, side by side, we'll sit there, rocking — 

I with my pipe, and she with her stocking.” 

— Maty Mapes Dodge in ( enlitry. 

Praise. 

Though praise is very sweet to hear 
And human hearts are prone to love it, 

Yet, if unmerited, I fear 

'Tis scarce a thing for sense to covet. 

The friend who braving all my wrath 
Holds up a mirror to my vision, 

And shows me my ill-chosen path 
Will never lead to fields Elysian. 

Who marks my blunders, probes my faults, 
While I with shame am inly quaking, 
Though my affection for him halts 
He is my friend and no mistaking. 

But he who ever smiling comes 

With honeyed words and flattering glances, 
Whose every phrase all dissent shuns 
And chimes with all my vagrant fancies; 

He fins, ’tis true, my self-esteem 

And gives free rein to dreams conceited, 

And in his presence it would seem 

That friendship’s mission is completed. 

And yet, I cannot make it so 

Howe’er I strive with logic clever, 

For in my inmost heart I know 
He is my enemy forever. 

— Harriet Smead in Inter-Ocean. 


“Tramps.” 

“Oh don’t waste your words talking about 
tramps,” says the energetic business man as he 
buttons up his soft spring coat, * 'we see enough 
of them without talking about them.” 

And the tidy house-wife busily engaged with 
her needle work, sitting before the cheerful grate, 
taps her neatly clad foot on the floor exclaiming, 
“Oh tramps! there is nobody to blame for their 
condition but themselves; I don’t pity them, they 
enjoy it or they'd find something else to do.” 

That is just what they will be compelled to do if 
some way is not provided for their escape from 
theft — perhaps murder, — starvation or suicide. 
But I did not start out to enlist people's sympathies 
for the tramp; it was the other side of the facts in 
hand I wished to speak of. 

Are we wise in not providing for these wander- 
ers (no matter, how they became such) that must 
according to nature's law, eat in order to live. 
Often a “tramp” is killed, or kills some one else. 


People do not stop then for mosey or time to 
bring the murderer to justice. Burglaries are 
committed, and the time and money necessary for 
a trial (if the thief is caught) are quickly forth- 
coming. Every city and town has its wood yards, 
lock ups, or other places, that with but little ex- 
pense could be fitted to furnish work and meals 
for these wilfully or unfortunately “tramp made 
men.” 

Candidly and soberly, would it not be wise to 
look into this thing, and prevent the crime that 
must naturally arise from their present condition, 
as regards their ability to provide for themselves, 
and our fai'ure to place before them any avenue 
of escape? It is easier to prevent crime than to 
take care of the criminals. 

ANOTHER VIEW. 

I have only meant to appeal to the selfishness 
of the people in the first, but in this, the second 
view, I wish to speak to the higher impulse of the 
human breast, “Christian brotherly love. ” In this 
we will not make any attempt to analyze the mul- 
titudinous reasons why there are so many tramps. 
That thousands of men and boys are practically 
homeless today, wandering about the country 
and in our cities and towns, without a shelter for 
their heads or place to rest their weary feet, is an 
appalling fact. Mothers whose boys come almost 
hourly to you for comfort and advice, wives 
whose husbands sit at the well filled table, enjoy- 
ing the fruits of sobriety and perseverence, can 
you not take a few minutes to sit and think, to 
draw a mental picture of what it would mean 
were your loved ones homeless and hungry to- 
night, even if it were their fault, (as is not al- 
ways seemingly the case) can you not afford out 
of the abundance of time given you for the ben- 
fiting of your own, a few moments to looking 
these stern facts in the face, and a little time to 
talk it over with your friends? A little word goes 
a great ways sometimes. The abolishing of 
slavery did not come in one great breeze. Long 
before our sober-minded brothers were fired with 
the zeal that made them willing to lay do vn their 
lives for the equal rights of all, the voice of 
justice had been ringing in their ears, had been 
heard at the fireside, little by little, until the 
enormity of the crime could be stood no longer. 
Are not tramps slaves? Perhaps they are slaves 
too often to their own lack of physical and moral 
courage; but they are slaves nevertheless, driven 
hither and yon as chaff before the wind. Did yon 
ever wish you had a thousand tongues, and the 
ability to make them say just what you feel but 
cannot begin to express even with one tongue? 
Well, that is just how I feel regarding the subject 
of this effusion. 
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Not long since we had two houses robbed in 
open day in our town. It was then 
that the sheriff, constable and marshal hied 
themselves off to the side tracks, some ways out 
of town, where are always stored many empty 
cars, and took into custody six or seven tramps, 
marching them into the jail to abide until they 
decided what to do with them. It was a wet drizzly 
day, but business in interest of the R. R. men's 
wives called me away. As I was walking hur- 
riedly up the street toward the car, (after kissing 
husband and boys, as well as girls good-bye), I 
met suddenly this procession of "tramps," head- 
ed by the afore-mentioned officials. Defiance 
marked the faces of some, (none of them were 
bad looking fellows, ) and one of them darted at 
one side to snatch a torn newspaper that fluttered 
at the side of the walk in the wind . That was 
enough to awaken an interest in most any specta- 
tor's mind, but later in the day occurred the cli- 
max to my already sensitive feelings. Returning 
home from my trip, in the evening of that same 
day, I was met by my son, who, soon as we were 
started from the car, said, "Look there, mamma, 
see them' tramps; they havejust an hour and a half 
to leave town in." There it was just at the edge 
of evening; men of our own town hurrying home to 
their supper. I, going home to my loved ones, 
glad, even after a few hours sojourn among kind 
strangers, to /feel the welcome of home, and 
those seven young men sent out with orders "to 
leave town^” with no definite aim before them, to 
be led by any evil impulse that might present 
itself at that unfortunate time. Church bells 
soon began to ring on every side. People flocked 
to hear words of peace to their souls, while out 
from their midst went seven homeless, aimless 
souls, out into the darkness, from a city in which 
each night the Christian people were standing up, 
professing to follow the dear master who said, "As 
ye have done it unto the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me." Whose fault was 
it, the fault of none, yet the fault of all. It is 
worth our while to give heed to this thing that is 
getting to he a curse to all. 


Freedom begins deep down in the mental life 
of each individual, and works its way upward and 
outward, conquering obstacles and compelling 
conformity to its own lofty demands. It fires no 
pistols and throws no bombs; it is like the sun- 
light that makes the opposition of darkness as 
nothing. Indeed, freedom is the sunlight of the 
natural man and woman: it is that splendid ra- 
diation from the great central luminary, "I," that 
goes forth farther and farther, widening the in- 
dividual horizon all the time. Women are 


coming to the front more and more, daily and 
hourly; but are not coming through any extran- 
eous lifting and carrying. They are com- 
ing by the law of development. Slowly but sure- 
ly the consciousness of their own great capacity 
so long overlooked is stimulating them to royal 
effort for themselves, and to a splendid belief in 
themselves. They are like the laborers. Each 
one of them is all there is, and all they need is to 
awaken to a knowledge of the fact. Both of thes e 
classes, so long the victims to what looks like a 
cruel fate, are to find within their own bosoms 
the conquering powers for their release. Indeed, 
there is no other release for the universal people. 
The most successful among us are failures in 
comparison with what they might be — with what 
we might be. None of us have searched in the 
right place for strength. We have searched for 
it in others, in the world at large, and in a weak 
manner we have petitioned God to send it to us; 
when all the time we are expressions of it; we are 
the embodied strength, which — as we bring it 
forth — conquers all things. The bringing forth 
of strength from within ourselves is the evolution 
of freedom; that freedom which alone can vindi- 
cate us and establish our claim to manhood and 
womanhood. Let us cease to whine over the in- 
juries others heap upon us until we disabuse our 
souls of the injuries we heap upon ourselves. Let 
us cultivate a just recognition of ourselves, our 
own unparallelled worth, and this fact will com- 
pel justice from others. "Know thyself" is a 
wonderiul injunction; because to know yourself 
is to know all there is to be known. — H. W. in 
W il l mens Express. 


Feet Too Small. 

Louis Xavier, a Parisian sculptor now making a 
tour of America, sat in the corridor of the South- 
ern the other day and discussed the human form 
divine, says the St. Louis Globe’ Democrat, 

' 'It is not true, as' the world generally suppose, 
that ideal statutes are composites. Yes, I have 
read that sculptors use a number of models for 
one statute, copying the head of one the bust of 
another, the limbs of a third, and so on. Some 
sculptors may resort to such ridiculous patchwork, 
but I imagine the effect would be far from pleas- 
ing. 

* 'Perfectly formed women are by no means so 
rare as generally supposed. Not one woman in a 
dozen has been seriously deformed by tight lacing, 
and the high-heeled shoes, that formerly played 
such havoc with shapely limbs, have about gone 
out of fashion. But a perfectly formed female foot 
is now a rara'avis. The world seems to have adopt- 
ed the Chinese idea that the smaller the foot the 
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prettier it is, and the result is that perfectly mod- 
eled feet are cramped and abused until not a line 
of beauty is left. N >w any sculptor, any artist, 
will tell you that a foot too small to harmonize 
with the figure is an actual deformity. I would 
rather see the foot too large, if it be shapely, than 
too small.' Think of a Juno who stands five feet 
seven inches and tips the scales at one hundred 
and fifty pounds teetering to and fro on No. i or 2 
feet! She should wear a No. 4 at the very least, 
and a No. 6 would not be out of proportion. 

“Like the foot, the hand should harmonize 
with the body. A little string of a hand on a lus- 
ty Minerva, who towers up nearly six feet tall, 
is shocking to true artistic taste. Did you ever 
see a man whose nose was too small for his face? 
Well, it is just as necessary that the hand and 
foot should be in harmony with the figure as that 
the nose shonld fit the face. Some day people 
will learn this, and then as many people will wear 
padded shoes as now limp along in footgear a 
size too small. Madam will then be as much 
ashamed of a hand too small as she now is of one 
too large." 
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social conditions of the country must admit that 
the women will play an important part in its fu- 
ture development. They have already become a 
part of American business and professional life 
and are even now conducting an aggressive and 
popular campaign for equal suffrage. In a few 
years they will accompany us to the polls and as- 
sist us in selecting lawmakers and making our 
laws. 

In view of these facts, it becomes the duty of 
men to urge upon their wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters the adoption of a dress which shall permit 
rational exercise without violating the artistic 
taste. Not until women are clothed in garments 
emblematic of freedom can they hope to compete 
successfully with men; nor will they be free from 
the small prejudices' and weaknesses which have 
retarded their evolution and made them the sub- 
ject of ill-tempered ridicule. 

The importance of clothes must not be under- 
estimated. To quote from “Sartor Resartus, ’ 
“as despicable as we think them, they are so un- 
speakably significant. — G. IV’ Weippiert , in 
Chicago Graphic. 


Woman’s Dress. 


What Doesn’t Get Away. 


There can be no doubt that as long as women 
remain the slaves of fashion they are destined to 
occupy an inferior place in the affairs of the 
world. A thoroughly healthy mind can live only 
in a thoroughly healthy body. Women who wear 
corsets suffer from contraction of the thorax and 
the thousand ills it brings forth. The trailing 
skirt, whose weight rests on the hips, interferes 
with the power of locomotion, prevents whole- 
some physical exercise and poisons the skin with 
the impurities it sweeps up on the streets. 

Woman’s evolution or elevation depends upon 
the adoption of a dress which permits the lungs to 
expand and liberates the body from the thralldom 
of inartistic drapery. It is one of the pleasing 
signs of the times that the leaders of the woman 
movement, however much they may differ on 
matters of less importance, are unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their advocacy of dress reform. 

Woman, like man, was made in the image of 
God. We have no sympathy with prudes who 
insist upon the perpetuation of the skirt because 
it hides the form. The skirt is a badge of wom- 
ans inferiority, conferred on her at a time when 
the sex enjoyed neither civil nor social rights. 
The Oriental trousers — a dual skirt — is a far more 
convenient and healthy garment than the heavy 
drapery worn by the women of America who look 
upon their sisters in the east with pity and com- 
passion. 

Every one who has given some thought to the 


We should spend less time in groaning 
O’er the things that miss our clasp, 0 
And instead of idly moaning 

Keep what’s handy in our grasp; 

Look at others’ gains less blindly, 

Knowing naught at envy’s sway, 

And feel thankful-like and kindly 
For what doesn’t get away. 

There’s wealth of jocund pleasure 
Comes to every one who lives, 

If contentment marks the measure 
Of gifts that fortune gives. 

Thus, instead of grim annoyance, 

O’er the things that elsewhere stray, 

Let us revel in the joyance 
Of what doesn’t get away. 

It is not the thing we sigh for 
Oft is for our pleasure best, 

Nor the thing we Hardest try for 
Oft can yield the sweetdst rest; 

Better than all fate can bring to 
Eager hearts in life’s brief day 
Is the thing we love and cling to 
And which doesn’t get away. 

— C. S. O' Neill in Woonsocket Call 


Flirtation. 


She lifts back the window curtain ; 

He closes the gate below; 

She smiles — a coquette, I am certain; 

His eyes take a tender glow. 

Will it be this way after marriage? 

Will they play at sweethearts through life? 
Listen, you who would true love disparage: 
They have flirted for years-— that's his wife. 
— Nelly La Rue Brown , in N. E. Magazine, 
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Puhblo, Colo , March 5, 1893. 
Editor Railway C on due tor : 

During our visit at Topeka the delegation of 
switchmen received an invitation to attend the 
grand ball given by Division 179, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, on February 22, 1893. 

We attended in a body, and on arrival at Met- 
ropolitan Hall were cordially received and made 
to feel at home. The hall was handsomely decor- 
ated and a large attendance of the members and 
families of the order and their invited guests. 

The grand march was led by Assistant Chief 
Conductor John Woodward and his estimable 
wife; R. J. Sloat of the arrangement committee, 
and Miss Mabel Morgan followed. Then followed 
John Dodd, Chief Conductor, and his wife; then 
other members of the company. 

There were in the neighborhood of three hund- 
red couples present, and to say they all enjoyed 
the occasion to the fullest extent is putting it very 
mildly. 

An elegant program of dances was presented 
and the music was excellent. At a late hour the 
guests dispersed, and all felt that they had passed 
an evening that they would long remember. 

To R. J. Sloat, of the arrangement committee, 
is due especial thanks for his efforts to make the 
evening pass pleasantly. The boys one and all 
deserve praise for the efforts and pains they took 
in seeing that their company enjoyed themselves. 

I will close with best wishes to one and all of 
the members of 179. 

Yours in P. F., 

Elmbr Hall. 


Farnham, Quebec, March 12, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

In my last letter I think I promised to give the 
runs of some of the Brothers after the general 
change should take place, which went into effect 
on February 1st, also the new schedule. By this 
change referred to, the men were classified ac- 
cording to seniority, which places them in the 
following order: Brother Cabona, on Halifax ex- 
press; Brothers Cunningham and Barnes, on Air 


Line; Brother Griggs, on Champlain division; 
Brother Martyn, Sherbrooke local; Brothers 
Martel, Houer and Conner, on Megantic way 
freight; Brother Parsonage, on Newport way 
freight; Brother Stone still holds down the Sher- 
brook and Megaotic mixed; Brother Wallace, I 
think, is on the northern division. Megantic, it 
seems, has no further charms for him; I under- 
stand that Brother Cooney of the Atlantic division 
quietly cut him out. The rest of the boys are in 
the “swim;” that is: first in first out, on freight. 
I believe the change and schedule generally satis- 
factory. Brother Griggs, though, I think, fared 
the worst when he had to give up the Air Line 
for the Champlaio division; he kicked hard and 
no one blamed him. St. Guillaume is not quite 
up to Steve’s idea of a town to hang out over 
night in, but he is becoming reconciled to his 
fate, and is acquiring quite a French accent. It 
would amuse you to hear him call out the stations 
that his train stops at before leaving Farnham. 

Division 80 is doing well; her membership is 
still increasing. I hope the change in runs will 
not make any difference in the number of mem- 
bers attending the meetings. 

At our last meeting we had the pleasure of 
Brothers Hall and Coulter’s company of Division 
17. We hope to see them often. Brother Hall, 
I am told, is to have charge of the C. P. R. train 
at Chicago during the Columbian exposition. He 
will be the right man in the right place. This 
train was on exhibition at Windsor street station, 
Montreal, for a few days, and is really very fine. 
It consists of a baggage car, second-class, first- 
class, dining car and sleeper, and engine 626. 
It left last night for Chicago. 

Yours in P. F., 

Whistle Cord. 


New York, Marck 21, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Several months ago through the columns of 
your excellent journal I endeavored to show its 
readers that all future labor strikes would termin- 
ate disastrously to labor. The uniting of incor- 
porations, and formation of trusts among nearly 
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every industry, foreshadowed a coming danger to 
the existence and prosperity of labor organizations. 
Then, as now, it was evident that employers would 
combine, and with their united financial power, 
procure from the courts of justice a mandate com- 
pelling all labor uniom or organizations to refrain 
from directing their- numbers in the manner of 
their employment. Unions were Lund to^protect 
the rights an! interests of labor, maintain and 
secure its value and employment. To accomp- 
lish the purpose of their organizations they must 
have the right and unrestricted privilege of di- 
recting their members in the nature of their em- 
plojment, and define in special instructions how 
and when their service to employers should be 
rendered. 

Employers have endeavored by combination of 
capital, to take from labor organizations this 
right.. Labor by force of oumbers has resisted 
this endeavor with varied success, sometimes win- 
ning. many times losing; recently labor has 
rarely won. In every instance, labor has sorely 
felt the constant crushing force of increased capi- 
tal combination, trusts and incorporations; yet 
with vigor and manly courage it has met the 
force of capital in the field of contest, openly and 
squarely on the issue of loss and gain. It has 
never assumed an advantage by reason of their 
number in erecting an irresistible line of defence 
and forced trusts out of existence by the enact- 
ment of salutary laws, or taken from incorpora- 
tion its unjust franchises. 

The employed and producing public have peace- 
ably consented to pay the enormous price charged 
by trusts for the necessities of life. They have 
suffered the hardships and wrongs that incorpor- 
ate bodies have inflicted upon the people in high 
rates of fare, and freight transportation. Capital 
has shown far less bravery in ihe contest. It has 
not been content with its constant and increasing 
gain, but has availed itself of every opportunity 
to secure for its benefit legal assistance from courts 
of justice, the general government and state leg- 
islatures. These bodies have Deen slow to decree 
that labor did not possess the right to organize 
and direct its members in the nature of their ser- 
vice to employers. 

The right of American citizens fo lawfully or- 
ganize and peacefully' regulafe the conditions of 
membership in matters of religion, arts or labor, 
has been held to be an inalienable right, far too 
sacred to be interfered with or disturbed by indi- 
viduals, courts or legislatures. In the severe and 
protracted contests between employers and em- 
ployes in this country, the latter have felt secure 
in the legal preservation of their organizations. 
They have never conceived that the rights of 
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unions to peacefully govern the action of its mem* 
hers would ever be invaded by the strong arm of 
the law. With commendable loyalty wage-earn- 
ers have aided the law in suppressing mobs and 
riots, punishing wrong doing when committed by 
any of their members, or their interference with 
the rights of others. Now, all is changed; the 
sacred and time honored right of men to unite in 
a union or organization, and establish rules and 
regulations adopted to the well being and interest 
of its members, 'o longer exists. The United 
States District Court in Ohio has granted a tem- 
porary injunction depriving the strongest labor 
organization of the country from exercising the 
control of its members, and removing the only 
bond which holds together labor unions. I have 
no doubt that within ten days this injunction 
will be made permanent and every district and 
circuit court will in their decision by comity, if 
not otherwise, follow the precedent of the Ohio 
court. 

Organized labor is at an end; the wage-earners 
of America are too loyal and Jaw abiding to vio- 
late the legal mandate which has driven out of 
existence their loved organizations. In this 
country its socialism consists in love for a com- 
fortable and happy home. This it has endeavored 
to acquire by securing a better price for its ser- 
vice through organization. 

Laboring men, in your distress from failure, 
and in your sorrow as you view the certain fal 
and destruction of your unions, let me impress 
upon you the urgent necessity of united action 
tor your preservation. Heretofore I have related 
to you through this journal the history of labor 
depressions in other countries, and shown that 
inefficient remuneration for support of laborers 
and their families tend to gradual degeneration. 
If you rest content ani allow capital to depress 
the price of your service, wichin the period of one 
generation the working men and women of this 
country, from want of the physical sustenance 
required by nature, will reduce the condition of 
labor here to that of those who have in other 
countries been compelled to receive a small price 
for their service. I h ive endeavored to show that 
the impractical and radical theories of equal land 
ownership, universal co-operation, government 
issue of an unlimited amount of fiat money, im- 
poverishment of the country by purchase of rail- 
ways, telegraphs, etc., are one and all schemes of 
doubtful expediency and cannot be adopted. But 
as you no longer can hope to receive a fair price 
for your service except the present laws are re- 
pealed and new ones enacted which shall abolish 
trusts, reduce high rates of interest and r • move 
all watered stock and fictitious claims of capital 
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n corporations or otherwise, aod also equalize 
the relations between labor and capital, and as 
this can only be accomplished by the formation 
of a new political party, it is well for working 
men to reflect and consider the best plan, and why 
labor organizations do not use their force in con- 
trolinga political organization is past understand- 
ing. During the last thirty years the producer 
and wage-earner have thrown cheap grain and 
work into the hopp>er of the rich. By it monopoly 
of supply has been created, farms plastered with 
mortgages and wages reduced. As affairs are go- 
ing, the political contest will soon be between the 
evils of capital and socialism, and this can only 
be prevented by a union of loyal citizens, philan- 
thropists, and labor uniting to form laws for the 
removal of enormous gain and increase of com- 
bined wealth. It matters not whether the decis- 
ion of the court is sustained or not, incorpora- 
tions have demanded it, and unless thwarted, will 
procure their decisive legislation. 

S. R. Beckwith, 

1 14 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Might is Right. 

Heard ye the plutocrats last edict through Tyrant 
Judge Ricks of the United States Court, proclaim- 
ed from their temple of exparte justice, proclaim- 
ing that free American citizens are now and hence- 
forth to be the slaves of railroad corporations? 
This learned judge decrees that if the “engineers, 
firemen and conductors decide to relinquish such 
employment they shall do so only in such a way 
as not to bring about any damage to their em- 
ployers.” Yet the great and powerful corpora- 
tions can discharge at will the poor employ^, re- 
gardless of the damage and distress they may 
cause the poor laborer, and they are not amena- 
ble to the law. Jug-handled justice this. 

Again this modern oracle speaks and says: 
"The men quitting work by order of a grand offi- 
cer calling a strike or of their own volition, are 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and are punishable ac- 
cordingly.” In good, plain, old Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, if you refuse to be the slave of plutocrats 
and dare to leave their employ without first get- 
ting their permission, yon must wear stripes. 
Do you suppose these government protected, pam- 
pered robbers would be willing to let you leave 
their employ? Neverf They would keep you as 
their slaves at starvatioa wages, and ere long the 
lot of the px>or laboring masses of America would 
be a bell, and he would very gladly exchange it 
for a place in Siberia. 

Great God! what a sad travesty on justice is 
this order from this learned Judge Ricks. Well 
may the Goddess of Liberty grow pale and hide 


her face and ask, where! oh, where! is oar boasted 
liberty? Again has the jndicial ermine been 
dragged in the dust by corporate p>ower and influ- 
ence. This judicial tyrant has even put the blush 
of shame on the face of the late Chief Justice 
Paxton, of Pennsylvania, who has gone over to 
the plutocratic railroad combines body and soul, 
and isun full partnership with perjurer McLeod 
of Reading railroad fame. 

Fellow railroad laborers, is this not another ob- 
ject lesson? Stop and reflect. Where are you drift- 
ing? Are you in green fields and pastures of 
plenty as you have been told from time to time? 
Surely your day of freedom will soon pass away, 
and you will be called to kiss the hand that smites 
you. Remember that the Romans were once as 
free and happy as you, but little by little their 
liberties were taken from them until because of the 
laboring masses and the fairly well to do middle 
classes leaving the management of government in 
the hands of the monied power, despotism followed, 
and the shock that followed swept the once proud 
Roman republic from the earth. I ask you if 
history is not repeating itself in free America, 
and where may we exp>ect to land in the next 
twenty-five years if we continue to go as we have 
in the last five or even two years? The answer 
must be slavery. Slaves to corporate capital, beg- 
ging for a place to earn by our labor a scanty live- 
lihood, and then begging these pamp>ered lords to 
release us that we may find some secluded 
place to go and breathe out the last of a miserable 
existence. Are we freemen and suffer longer these 
ills? 1 16 years ago a call to arms resounded 
through the land, and nobly did our liberty love- 
ing people respond and drove from our shores the 
foreign tyrant. Again the laboring masses of the 
country ask the liberty loving American citizens 
to rally to the rescue of eur fair republic pnd 
wrench it from the grasp of the plutocratic law 
breaker, and all work to the one great end: equal 
justice to all, special privileges to none. # 

Let us to arms, but let it be the ballot. Turn 
out the dishonest rascals and put honest men in 
our state and national legislatures. Let every 
man arouse himself and go to work. Let liberty 
be our watch word. Look at the situation to day 
at your national capital. The president of these 
United States trying to drive the house and senate 
to legislate for the monied barons of Wall street, 
and Lombard street, England. He has lost sight 
of the wishes of the people, and is trying to force 
a single standard of money, namely, a gold stand- 
ard, so that capital can force down labor and the 
products of the laborer in its crude state, so that 
when once in the hands of corporate capital they 
would be no longer an organized competition and 
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they would demand their own price, and it is be- Then may tired nature sink to rest, feeling that 


ingdone, so we are told, purely to benefit the 
poor man. Away with such lies. The laboring 
men of to-day are not fools nor knaves, and they 
are writing in plain hand upon the wall: "A day 
of retribution is close at hand." 

The masses wilj win and that speedily and 
horl from power the plunderers of the | eople. 
Seven hundred thonsand railroad men to the front! 
Do not longer allow yourselves to be lulled to sleep 
and quieted by promises, but join the band of work- 
ers who have sworn that the money changer cannot 
longer bind you in their slavish chains. In God’s 
name, organize. Let all come together; let the O. R. 
C. get into line and get closer together among them- 
selves, and let us go to the Grand Division next 
May determined to wring victory from defeat. 
The day for sentimental gush has passed; we 
want and will have results. Men to the rear, 
principle and protection to the front. 

Let us try a little evolution and see if it will 
not be beneficial to labor as well as to capital. 
As capital and capitalistic minds all work in one 
direction, namely, for the removal of every ob- 
stacle in the way of capital’s success, so let labor 
work to the overcoming of every barrier in the way 
of honest government and the promotion of the in- 
terests of the toiling masses and the upholding of 
an honest judiciary. Let the strong minds and 
fearless men in labor's ranks be put forward to 
meet those of like nature in the plutocrat’s organ- 
ized army, and my word for it, honest government 
and honest labor, having their cause just, will 
surely win, and the old time republic of i860 will 
be again tne land of the free and the home of the 
brave, and Washington's republic will be the 
pride of every honest, painstaking American 
citizen. 

I appeal to my fellow laborers to be up and 
doing; ask to be assigned to duty in the army that 
is fighting to hold inviolate our glorious republic 
as it was bequeathed to us. Let this kind of evolu- 
tion continue in the labor world, and every soldier 
in the great army of justice will be proud of his 
record. 

I appeal to my Brothers of the rail to be up and 
doing. Let us go to the front as leaders and not 
as followers. Ditch every man that stands in the 
way of progress and reform. Let us close up the 


all are secure and peace rdigns supreme over our 
broad land. Excelsior. 

Division 175. 

North Bay Ont., March 18th, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor . 

The following officers for Nipissing Division 
No. 242, were elected for the present year: 

C. C., Thomas Jackson; A. C. C., A. J. Lee; 

S. and T„ J. H. Hughes; S. C., H. A. Washburn; 

J. C., S. N. Berry; I. S , W. I. Hewitt,: O. S., 

H. W. Wilkinson. 

We meet every Sunday at 2 p. m. in O. R. C. 
Hal'. Visiting brothers cordially invited. 

Nipissing Division is doing first rate, and with 
our present chief we have no doubt but this year 
will surpass all others. We have at present two 
applications for membership and more to follow. 
Brothers Jackson and Midd are holding down the 
run between North Bay and Ottawa, Brother 
Boyce, North Bay andChapleau and Brother Lee, 
Dreany and O'Neil, the Soo run, with Brother 
Cameron doing the spare act. 

Brother O’Neil has just returned from Mon- * 
treal, where he has been for the past month with 
his wife, who was under the doctor's care. We 
are glad to hear she is much better. 

We are sorry to say our worthy I. S., Brother 
Hewitt, is confined to his bed, but the doctors 
have good hope to see Billy's familiar face in di- 
vision room soon again. 

Brothers, W. O. Washburn and A. Torrance 
have given up railroading and turned their atten- 
tion to mercantile pursuits. We are glad to see 
them both do a hustliog business. Anything that 
Bill can’t let you have just go to Adam, and be- 
tween them they are bound to send you away 
happy. Hank is looking for a work train. The 
rink is about closing. 

Brothers Gould and Daly have been over on 
the Soo line for the past two months; we expect 
them back in a few days. Brothers Auburn, 
Berry and Hughes are hustling through freight 
with Brother Reynolds and Lavery on the way 
freight, North Bay and Chalk river. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. H. Hughes. 


gaps in our own ranks, and then as a grand army 
of intelligent laborers go to the front and report 
for duty, inscribing upon our banner: "Equal 
rights fftr all, special privileges to none," and let 
to stay upon the battle field of moral 1 ef orm and 
justice until victory is won, and justice shall be 
ffleted out alike to rich and poor, and our gov- 
ttument be administered for the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 


Farnham, Que., March 24, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

Our last regular meeting was held on Sunday the 
19th, owing to the absence of our chief, Brother 
Cunningham occupied the chair, which office he 
filled with great credit both to himself and the di- 
vision. So, Brother Ted, you have a good man to 


represent you whenever you cannot attend. Our 
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secretary and treasurer, Brother Loiselle. is anx- 
ious lo resign his office, giving as a reason lack 
of ti ne ia which t j devote to the interests of the 
Order. He has recintly been appointed station 
agent at Cote St. Antoine, two miles out of Mon- 
tred, and as the company are about to transfer 
their Windsor St, yards to this piint, it will nec- 
essarily increise Brother L liselle’s duties for a 
time, and eveo aftor the yards are completed, he 
will have considerable to look after. I am afraid, 
though that he will be obliged to remain in 
office until the expiration of his term, as 1 do not 
know of any one so situated that they could re- 
lieve him and attend the meetings regularly, which 
is most essential in any person holding that office. 
Therefore, I would propose that he con- 
tinue on to the best of his ability until the next 
election of officirs. 

Brother La Pointe has hired a farm and during 
his spare time this sum ner will turn his attention 
to agriculture. 

Brother Geo. Connor had rather a pleasant (or 
unpleasant) experience the other day while run- 
ning an emigrant special, when about half way 
between Magog and Eastman. He said he heard 
a faint wail coming from the end of one of the 
-coaches. Upon enquiry he found the u umber of 
his passengers had increased by one, the parents 
being Norwegians. George could not 'ascertain 
whether it was a boy or a girl; but George thinks 
that it was pretty quick work, and if that is the 
way they do business in Njrway, it is no wonder 
■t^at we are hauling plenty of emigrants. 

Yours in P. F., • 

Whistle Cord. 


-Editor Railway Conductor : 

As the time draws near for our next grand con- 
•veiition at Toledo, Onio, I can hardly await 
the arrival of my Conductor, so anxious am I to 
obtain the views of all on so many of the import- 
ant questions that will at that time^be fully dis- 
cussed. 

I note that Brother W. Welch of Kaw Valley 
Division No, 55, sets down on "seniority rather 
foeavy, " and it does me much good to be able to 
say that I am a firm believer in his doctrine, and 
further, I always have been, believing that in the 
"death of seniority," the reliable brakemen and 
conductors will both get to the front without any 
trouble, and it will only cause a hardship on the 
•corn field sailor and his brother, the cotton pick- 
er, by forcing them again back into the field, and 
in their stead allow the officials to employ ex- 
perienced labor for the betterment of the service. 

In the year i 838 I was unfortunate in being in 
<he employ of the C. S. F. &C. Ry. as a con- 


ductor, and would have been better off had I 
been in the empluy as a brakeman. 

After leaving Marceline, Mo., I went to Kan- 
sas City, found that city as usual was crowded 
with tourists like myself in search of employment. 
I then went to Springfield, Mo., staid there 
twenty-one days and got in five trips at braking, 
when a reduction in crews took place, and again 
putting me "in the soup," account of brakemen 
having seniority. Went from there through to 
Denison, Texas, applying for work, but was fed 
on the same old song every where "Can’t give you 
anything for we promote according to seniority, 
and we have a plentiful supply of brakemen." In 
coming back I went into Kansas and Nebraska 
with the same result, and finally brought np at 
Stanberry, Mo., where I found them doing a 
heavy business and went braking. After traveling 
almost all over the country, I had at last found a 
safe harbor to "tie up in," and I was thankful 
for it. 

Do you for one moment believe that if seniority 
had been "dead" that it would have been neces- 
sary for me to have chased all over the country in 
order to obtain a job at braking? Of course not 
I merely give this as a sketch of what it will do 
for any one, be he ever so good, and his reputa- 
as such been fully demonstrated. 

Will also give you a sketch of how we poor 
mortals on the Aransas Pass shook off the ob- 
noxious features embraced in your seniority con- 
tracts, and how we now appear in the roll of free- 
men and laugh to scorn any reference to that em- 
blem of safety for the inexperienced ' 'seniority." 

And the following resolution did the work for 
us, and it will also perform its functions where- 
ever it is tried: 

Mr. A. J. Davidson, • 

Train Master, Yokum, Texas. 

Dear Sir, — Tne undersigned employes recog- 
nizing the fact that seaiority is n?t only a detri- 
ment to ourselves, but to the best interests of the 
company and an impediment to the hiring of ex- 
perienced labor, such as "the general public de- 
mands," beg leave to present for your kind con- 
sideration the following resolutions: 

Resolved , That we, as a body, do hereby remove 
any and all restrictions that have been or are 
now in existence in regard to seniority. And be 
it further 

Resolved \ That the train master shall use 
his good judgment in hiring or promoting of 
his men, irrespective of age or length of service 
with the company. And be it still further 

Resolved , That we will not only abide by such 
judgment, but will give him our hearty support in 
sustaining the same. 

To the above we received about 90 per cent, of 
all those employed in train service, and having 
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obtained the signature of every conductor in the 
employ of the company, we sent it to 
the train master, where it went on record as an 
emblem of our confidence in the present officials. 

I suppose, Brother Daniels, that you imagine me 
rather long winded, but I am rather enthusiastic 
00 this subject and I would like to see all the 
brothers take the same interest as I do. 

Brother Goode, having resigned as our dele- 
gate, Brother Aaron George will go to Toledo, 
Ohio, and represent us. He being well known 
in Ohio, will no doubt meet with a hearty wel- 
come. The stock is just commencing to roll in 
and crews will soon be running hard. Brother 
Lee, from Temple Division No. 18, is here suf- 
fering from having the end of one of his fingers 
taken c ff while brakiDg on our road. 

Brothers Tom Foley and J R. Hughes are now 
running regular freight. There is something pe- 
culiar in the fact that every conductor on the San 
Antonio and Aransas Pars road is a member in 
good standing of the Order. We hold meetings 
every Sunday and generally have twenty to 
twenty- five members in attendance, with only a 
membership of thirty. I would like to hear from 
other divisions beating our record. We would like 
very much to have the grand officers in attend- 
ance at our ball and supper, April 5th, but from 
all accounts everybody is working under a full 
"head of steam," preparing for the Toledo con- 
vention, so we will excuse you. 

Brother Hohne of San Louis Potosi, Division 
No. 261, has only written one letter to the Con- 
ductor in the past two years. What is the mat- 
ter Hohne, did that Weise article prove a corker 
to you? You had better try again and tell us 
how W. D. Hartman got out of the land of cactus 
and greasers. By the way, Hartman is here, and 
don't desire any more to roam in that God-for- 
saken country. 

Yours in P. F., 

A. Beginner. 

Jackson, Miss., March 18. 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As it has been some time since a letter was 
written from this section, I will try and give you 
a few items from Jackson Division 149. We are 
wide awake and growing rapidly. We meet every 
Saturday night aDd always have a good turnout. 

The boys, both on the M. & O and I. C. are 
making good time and everything seems to be in 
good running order. But the happiest men among 
at present are Brothers W. P. Northcott and 
W- A. Graham, conductors on the Cairo section 
°f the I. C. Both have bid farewell to single 
blessedness and brought to their homes two of the 


fairest and most accomplished ladies that it has 
been our pleasure to meet for a long time. 
May their troubles be few and their future lives 
be sunshine and happiness. Our two old bachelor 
brothers, J. V. and L. M.,are as handsome as 
ever and if what we have heard is true, they have 
decided to renounce that title and join the matri- 
mcnial band and we do hope the report is correct, 
for ws had almost given up in despair. Bro. 
Holmon says he don't see how they have 
weathered the storms of so many winters alone. 
Our old war horse and gallant leader, W. N. 
Harris, says, 1 ‘Boys do as I say and not as 1 da 
in this line of business. I advocate young men 
marrying, and there is )et time forme to go on 
with the good work." 

Your correspondent didn’t get to attend a union 
meeting held here Sunday, March 12, 1893. ‘The 
B. L. E., O. R. C , O. R. T., B. L. F. and 
B R. T. were all represented and a large crowd 
attended. Speeches were made by members of 
each order, and among the speakers was Bro. 
Burt, from St. Louis, who is chairman of the 
Local Grievance Committee for the O. R. C. on 
that section of the M. & O. He made a rousing 
speech and it was enjoyed by all who heard it. 

In union there is strength, and we heartily 
coincide with the M. & O. boys on their action. 
They adopted system federat : on. 

Other matters of vital importance were dis- 
cussed and all felt benefitted by attending this 
meeting. 

Bro. Daniels, we have again subscribed for 
The Conductor for this year. Please send 
January and February numbers. 

Yes, our pretty Bob, who is our journal agent, 
has been around again, and when you see Bob 
coming, one had just as well get pencil and dollar 
ready, for he don’t generally leave till he gets it. 
That’s the way to do it, you know. We all want 
The Conductor once a month, would like it once 
a week if possible. It is like a ray of sunshine in 
each home. It is through this medium that we 
learn what our brothers are doing many miles 
away. 

Since writing last, two or three of our brothers 
have been dismissed from the service. But those 
that have applied elsewhere have obtained em- 
ployment and are doing well. 

We regret to announce the sickness of Bro. J. 
B. Newman, who for several months past has 
been running way freight between Martin and 
Mounds. The run is 62 miles and all daylight. 
Bro. Newman gave up through freight and took 
this run on acc .unt of feeble health, and a few 
days ago came home sick, and we learn has 
pneumonia, but is not considered dangerous. 
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and in a short time we hope to meet him on his 
-regular run, sound and well. 

Bro. J. M. Northcott is out again after being 
confined to his bed quite awhile with pneumonia, 
and judging by his appetite he will be ready to 
give the car sign soon. 

Now, Bro. Daniels, if you think this is worth 
publication, let’s have it in the next journal and 
will try and get up something more interesting 
next time. With success to The Conductor and 
its many readers I am 

Yours in P. F., 

Mose. 


Denison, Texas, March 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor ; 

I have not seen anything lately in The Conduc- 
tor from Lone Star Division No. 53, of which I 
am now a member, and I concluded while I had 
nothing else to do I would drop The Conductor 
a letter, I am not seeking notoriety, neither do I 
wish to be understood fo mean that if I had some 
thing else to do I would not write you a letter; I 
would in every way contribute to the best of my 
ability, everything to the good of my fellow men. 
I believe there is the very best of talent among 
the members of our Order, and if there was a way 
devised by which those who have the ability could 
be jostled to the front and their talents developed, 
we would ha\ e one of the grandest and best of 
journals. Now, if I venture a contribution, in 
my mind, others can take the same privilege, and 
soon the proper ones will be to the front. I have 
no reference to those who are already correspond- 
ing for The Conductor, they are good and 
worthy, but they need encouragement; and how 
will they know that we appreciate their contribu- 
tions unless we tell them so? And we must re- 
member that the best way to discourage a man is 
not to notice him. I am sure we all appreciate 
the efforts our friends are making to interest us 
through the pages of The Conductor, so I say to 
you, one and all, go on. 

Lone Star Division 53 is a good, hearty 
and live division; well attended by its own mem- 
ship and large numbers of visiting Brothers. 
From one to four are seeking its folds every 
meeting. The principles of fidelity and per- 
petual friendship are exemplified, not only in 
letter, but in heart and spirit. A worthy Brother 
never made an appeal to 53 and was turned away. 
Her hand and heart is ever open to the relief of 
the needy and oppressed. There is no division 
of our Order that can show up a more imposing 
or a more intelligent body of good, true and manly 
men. I am not a candidate for office nor court- 
ing favor, so please don't construe this as flattery. 


Then again I will say, I am proud (Sam) because 
Division 53 has found a good and loving wife; we 
have no sympathy with old sour bachelors now. 
How pleasant now is our home! , We have a light 
in our window now. A warm loving heart to 
cheer us and council and encourage us. We 
were married by our worthy and noble sister, 
Mrs. W. C. Turner, of De Soto, Mo., on the 22d 
of February. Division 53 have a high estimation 
of our sister and wish her many returns and a 
happy life. We intend to appreciate and encour- 
age our loving wife in every effort she makes to 
help us and improve our character by obej ing in 
the spirit as well as the letter the injunction: 
“Love, honor and protect her until death us do 
part.” 

Now, Brothers and Sisters, we are just as 
as happy as we can be, so give us your con- 
gratulations and blessings. 

Now, I expect this letter amounts to nothing, 
only a good deal of space in The Conductor, 
but if you will do as I do, make the effort and 
give the editor the privilege of whittling the arti- 
cle down to fit the space, I am sure you will en- 
courage the editor and make our Conductor 
second to none of the best magazines published. 

I will come again if invited. May God bless 
our O. R. C. Yours in P. F.. 

S. P. 


Kansas City, March 9, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Division 55 is still in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The only drawback that I see in 55 (and I 
have every reason to believe that a large percent- 
age of our divisions are affected in the same 
manner) is slack attendance. I really cannot un- 
derstand why divisions of the O. R. C., situated 
as 55 is, cannot have a better attendance. Do 
the Brothers ever think how discouraging it is 
for a Chief Conductor and his officers to meet 
Sunday after Sunday in a division where there are 
264 members and have to call on visitors to fill the 
chairs, many times. Brothers, why will you not 
be as earnest in your attendance to the division 
when you have fair sailing as you are when 
trouble happens to come upon you? I find that 
the Brothers who complain the most of the Order 
not being of any use to them, are the first to fly 
to its protecting arms when danger appears. 

Do you not realize that it is much easier for the 
members of the Order, who are true to duty, to 
take up a grievance for you when they know that 
you give the division as much of your time as it 
is possible for you to do? Many of the Brothers 
complain about The Conductor not being worth 
reading. I would like them to say what they 
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have done to make it interesting. Do they sit 
down and think, and then put their thoughts into 
writing and give it to The Conductor for publi- 
cation? Onr Order and our Conductor will be 
just what the members of the Order make them. 
I believe if we were to spend as much time in 
trying to better the condition of our Order and 
oar Conductor as we do around places of amuse- 
ment, that all the members would be very much 
benefited. The time has now come for our union 
meetings, and a general getting ready for the 
Grand Division. I hope that we may have a good 
interchange of views so that we may go fully pre- 
pared to do onr duty. I expect many of us will 
probably meet during the coming year in Chicago 
at the world’s fair. I am glad there is a place 
where we will find our railroad Brothers. Ed- 
ward Hurley, secretary of the Garfield Hotel Co., 
5800 Stony Island avenue, Chicago, writes me that 
that hotel is intended to be exclusively for railroad 
men, and by sending two dollars to him now, any 
railroad man can secure a room at one dollar and 
a quarter a day by giving a week's notice in ad- 
vance < This will give us a grand opportunity to 
meet many of our old friends that we have not 
seen for many long years. 

I was made very happy on March 4 when, call- 
ing upon cur Brother Secretary George W. Rose, 
he informed me that the check had arrived for 
Mrs. Unkefer for three thousand dollars, that our 
late lamented Brother had left her in the O. R. 
C. beneficiary department. I delivered the money 
to her, and I can assure you that I was more than 
repaid for every effort I have made in the insur- 
ance department, to see the pleasure that this 
money gave to the wife of our deceased Brother, 
* ho but for this would have been left compara- 
tively to the cold charity of the world. Brothers, 
is not this worthy of your earnest consideration ? 
Is this not better than a sermon ? There is noth- 
ing, in my mind, more worthy of the considera- 
tion of a conductor than to see that his Brother 
conductors are insured, and their families placed 
beyond the posibility of want. It is about time 
that the erroneous idea that it is wrong to compel 
a man to insure were thrown to the winds. We 
see enough to convince us of that fact almost 
every week of our lives, for we have to pay to 
the families of these very men wh <3 have croaked 
about injustice and laid themselves down to eter- 
nal rest, leaving their families in destitution. If 
we cannot compel them in any other way let us 
stop paying for their neglect. 

Hoping to see our division rooms crowded with 
fren anxious to get into the front ranks of the 
Order, I am Yours in P. F., 

Wm. Welch. 
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Marceline, Mo., March 5, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As it has been quite a while since you have 
heard from Division 283, I thought I would let 
you know how we are progressing in this part of 
old Missouri. On January 25th, at 2 o’clock a, 
m , the hall occupied by onr division, and also 
the K. of P., was discovered to be on fire, and as 
we have no fire department here, was burned to 
ground, with a total loss of all our paraphanalia, 
and also that of the K of P., both of which were 
fully covered by insurance, however. Owing to 
this, and as we were obliged to procure a new 
outfit, we have not been able to hold a meeting 
since until to-day, but phenix like, we have 
‘risen from the ashes,” and held a meeting to-day, 
with Assistant Chief Burr presiding in the ab- 
sence of Chief Wilkinson. We had a very spirited 
meeting, and as is generally the case, passed on 
the petitions of two, and balloted for one new 
member. We have now 45 members and good 
men still coming in. Brother Fleckenstine and 
our worthy chief, Wilkinson, are now at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., partaking of the curative merits of 
its wonderful water. Brother Rogers is now run- 
ning passenger regular between Kansas City and 
Fort Madison. This puts Brother Steuvenal on 
local freight, and “our own” quiet mannered Willie 
Clegern on fast freight. Business on the Santa 
F6 has been much better during the winter than 
a year ago, and only a few of our older conduc- 
tors have been obliged to return to the brake- 
wheel.* 

Well, it is only a short time now until the open- 
ing of the world’s fair, and as we are on a direct 
line with Chicago, we expect to do a heavy pas- 
senger business, which no doubt will place several 
of our fast freight conductors in charge of var- 
n is bed cars. 

Brother Banghart, who left us a short time 
ago, we are pleased to learn, has obtained em- 
ployment on the C. R. I. & P. in Nebraska, and 
as there is no seniority there, we hope he will 
soon be in charge of a train again. 

In the February number of The Conductor, 
I notice quite a long schedule obtained by the 
boys on the B. & O. As your humble servant 
spent ten years of his early manhood on this road 
across the Allegheny mountains, I notice with 
pleasure quite an advance in the wages shown in 
this schedule and the wages paid then; thanks 
to our noble Order and organized labor generally 
for this. 

Wishing The Conductor and all its readers 
success, and not forgetting the boys of the 3d 
division of the B. & O., to whom I extend the 
hand of P. F., I will close. Mountaineer. 
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Strikes. 

Ia reading a paper a few days ago I saw an ar- 
ticle which stated that there was a strike in the 
railroad yards in Chicago. This article set me to 
thinking over the past twenty-five years. How 
many disastrous strikes have occurred in that 
time? It is not necessary to recount the many 
minor strikes, but I do believe that it would be 
well for both the managers of railroads and the 
employs to stop and think of the tremendous 
cost, and the tremendous loss of time and money 
both to the company and the men. In the strike of 
1877, when the commercial interests of the entire 
nation were almost completely blocked, I might 
take you to many of the inland towns of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, where for days it was utter- 
ly impossible to get groceries or any other com- 
modity that had to be brought in from the larger 
cities. Flour was worth as high as $5.00 for 49 
pounds. Again, look at the disaster that was 
wrought in Pittsburg, Pa., and the loss of life 
that was directly traceable to the strike, costing 
the state millions of dollars. How many 
thousands of men were thrown out of good situa- 
tions and were compelled to sacrifice their little 
homes, and compelled to tramp the country from 
one end to the other seeking employment, only to 
be met with the same aoswer from the heads of 
departments to whom they applied for situations, 
after giving their names and what roads they had 
worked upon, the answer was, “We are sorry, 
but we are not in need of any men at present." 
The reason for this was plain. They were known 
as strikers and could not be trusted. The strike 
on the Gould south-west system in 1886, was an- 
other proof of the disasters which most surely 
follow in the footsteps of a strike. Afier the 
strike was declared over, the old familiar faces 
were missing from their accustomed places, and 
many of their families were caused to look with 
longing eyes at the pay car from which they knew 
they could draw no money, as they had in the 
past. Fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons 
were compelled to leave their homes, and seek 
in the south, in the east and in the north, for new 
fields of labor. Again in the memorable C. ( B. 
& Q. strike, how many homes and families were 
wrecked and the earnings of years of hard toil 
scattered to the four winds of heaven at a sacri- 
fice of millions of dollars, which brought about 
almost ruin to the company, and most certain 
ruin to a great proportion of the men who took a 
part in the great strike. Men do not stop to con- 
sider for one moment the advantage that capital 
has over labor, and they are too often led by men 
who have no other mission in life than to work 
upen the minds of a class of men whom they 


know they can carry to an extreme by their filibus- 
tering ways. It seems an astonishing fact, that at 
this day and age men will not stop and think be- 
fore they listen to the hot-headed and incendiary 
remarks of men who never do a day's work, and 
are only talking for the sake of making a position 
for themselves, with a good salary, by saying 
“How we are abused, and how much I have tried 
to do for the laboring classes, and how much I 
love you." And will tell you in pitiable tones 
how much you are suffering from the unjust dis- 
crimination of a certain general manager or su- 
perintendent. Stop for one moment, my railroad 
friend. Is this man your friend? If he is, will he 
not advise you to go, like a gentleman, to the 
heads of the several departments, and to lay your 
grievances before them in a true manly way? If 
he will, I can assure you that you will avoid 
many of the strikes and have a great deal better 
opportunity of having your salary raised. Rail- 
road managers cannot afford to have strikes, 
neither can you afford to go into one. If any of 
the subordinate officials are disagreeably 
over-bearing, and are inclined to keep those tinder 
them in hot water, I am positive that if the prop- 
er officials are notified of the fact they will be 
brought up standing or be replaced by a man of 
better ability. 

We are too often led into trouble by listening to 
the arguments of men who are ignorant. The 
history of strikes has plainly shown to me that 
the more intelligence there is, the less liability 
there is to strikes. Men of intelligence and edu- 
cation are generally men with reasoning faculties, 
and will look on all sides of a question before 
they will conclude to do anything which may in- 
jure them for all time to come. Strikes. It sounds 
funny to some, and for the first day or so is con- 
sidered as a capital joke, but when the wheels of 
the commercial world are clogged, it takes on a 
more serious aspect, and the business world begins 
to wonder when this thing will end. I believe it 
would better for us many times, if we were to 
take these men, who by their arguments revolu- 
tionize the labor world, by the neck and drown 
them, than to take them to our halls and listen to 
their fiery speeches. I believe in justice, and I 
know justice will not injure any man. Is it right, 
just on the eve of the most prosperous time in the 
history of railroads, for either the men or the 
managers to be so arbitrary that neither will give 
in? I know you are told day after day that this 
is the opportunity to compel railroads to come to 
your terms. Do you consider this fair or right? 
Do you believe the World’s Fair will last forever? 
Do you not know that there will come a day of 
reckoning? Do not foolishly sacrifice that which it 
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has taken years to build up. Do not be led away 
from your duty to yourself and your families by 
the argument of men who have no other interest 
in you than their own selfish gain. Do you not 
believe if we were to try to make our services 
indispensible to the company for whom we are 
employed, that we would receive just compensa- 
tion for the labor performed ? The employer is the 
first to notice a faithful employ^, and it will not 
be necessary for the employ^ to go to him and 
make demands for his rights and for higher wages. 
When occasion requires the advancing of a man 
to a higher position, you can rest assured that the 
man who has given all his energy and mind to 
the advancement of the interests of his employer 
will be the man to be advanced. Again, do we 
at all times use as much economy in handling our 
trains and using the material furnished us, as we 
would if it were our own? I have many times in 
my life seen men in all branches of railroading 
throw away more in ten minutes than their wages 
for a day, and often more than they could earn in a 
week, by a simple disregard of the expense to the 
company. Let us try what we can do to advance 
ourselves, and make our services so valuable to 
our employers that they will feel that they can- 
not afford to lose men who are worth so much, 
and who work with such undoubted energy for 
the promotion of their interests. I thin* when 
we do this, and listen to reason, we will be ready 
to admit that an injustice to our employers is 
bound to bring disaster to ourselves. W. Welch. 
• 

Kansas City, Feb. 25, 1893. 
Editor Railway Coniuctor : 

In these days when conductors are besieged on 
all sides, and by all classes of people, for favors 
of every description, it is highly important that 
they should take a few things into serious consid- 
eration. It seems that it would 4 >e necessary for 
a conductor to avoid speaking to his most inti- 
mate friend while at the depots or upon his train. 
If you are seen talking with a gentleman or lady 
00 the platform previous to the departure of your 
train, there is very likely to be a misconstruction 
placed upon it, especially so if the person spoken 
to should happen to take your train. 

How often are conductors called upon while 
passing through their train to make change for 
parties who have already given up their ticket. 
A lady or gentleman will say. "Conductor, will 
you be kind enough to change me a five-dollar 
bill? I want change to pay car or 'bus fare,” 
as the case may be. The so-called "special 
agent” may possibly be on your train. He will 
see you making the change, and will at once 
charge you with receiving a cash fare from the 
party from the station which they got on at to the 
one at which they leave the train. Many times 
you find passengers upon your train who have 
purchased their ticket in New York, or Philadel- 
phia, or Boston, as the case may be. The ticket 
reads to some important station on your ru?, as it 
could be purchased cheaper to that particular 
station, or the selling agent could find no author- 
ity to sell to the station to which the parties 
wished to go, tfiey wishing, perhaps, to go two 
stations beyond the reading of their ticket. The 
conductor is seen to take the fare for balance of 
the trip, say, ten miles. The parties already have 
transportation for 130 miles. The "special 
agent” charges the conductor for cash fare for 
*40 miles. There are many small stations. For 
instance, Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri Pa- 
cific road, where many passengers board the train 
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for Kansas City, paying a cash fare from the fort 
to Leavenworth, where they can be furnished 
with round trip tickets to Kansas City aad return, 
either by conductor or agent. The conductor is 
charged up with a cash fare from Fort Leaven- 
worth to Kansas City, as the people did not leave 
the train at Leavenworth. 

This places the conductor in an embarrassing 
position. He wishes to be courteous and kind at 
all times, and generally is so, but to save himself 
he must refuse to make the change as requested, 
or buy tickets to save his passengers leaving the 
train. There is very often men who hold posi- 
tions upon railroads who will make requests of 
the conductors that they know is contrary to all 
rules, thereby compelling him to appear rude by 
refusing, or place his situation in jeopardy by 
granting the request. There are times when such 
requests, if complied with, would no doubt be of 
great benefit to the railroad company, but can 
you afford to jeopardize your situation on that 
plea? It is a well known fact by you all that those 
who carry a card of introduction, perhaps from 
some agent of the company by whom you are em- 
ployed, will get into. as conspicuous a position as 
possible, and present you his card or message 
with as much assurance as though he had a first- 
class ticket, and would expect more room and 
greater attention than one who always paid money 
for his transportation. I can see but one way to 
remedy many of these evils, and that would be to 
in all casls refuse in as gentlemanly a manner as 
possible, explaining to your patronage, politely, 
the reason that you cannot comply with their re- 
quest. I would almost be willing to wager all I 
am worth that there are not one out of ten who 
talk around the corridors of the hotels about how 
cheap they can get over the roads, that have ever 
had a ride on a short fare in their lives, except 
they have done so by using illegal transportation, 
or have paid their fare either in money or ticket to 
the conductor, and have played the "sleep act” to 
ride to some other point. If by chance the con- 
ductor did not catch them at it — which is very 
seldom the case. I am well aware that the people 
of this world all have some shortcomings, but it 
seems that there are more of them placed upon 
your shoulders than upon any other profession in 
the world. 

If a clerk in a store at $50 a month were to 
have a horse and buggy and drive through the 
streets every day, people would say he was a care- 
ful, saving man. Should you have one and drive 
out occasionally, they would at once say you were 
"knocking down,” although you get $75 a month 
more than the clerk gets. 

It is important, then, I expect, that you refrain 
from buggy riding, theater going, and attendance 
at church, for even that might be misconstrued. 
I am fully aware of the fact that many conductors 
are very foolish, and in these days peoples' eyes 
are wider open than they were twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. If you are seen going into saloons 
they at once talk of it. If you are throwing dice 
or playing a game of cards you are accused of 
gambling away the company's money. 

They will not do this with any one in any other 
profession. Would it not be well for you to put 
on your thinking caps and cut your cloth very 
closely? I am of the opinion, and always have 
been, that you were the best friend the railroads 
have, and I hope to see the day that you will be 
looked upon as honorable men instead of rascals 
Your friended by 



Brother Dwyer sends us as a reminescecce of 
the late war in Kansas, some "deputy sheriff” 
badges. 


Divisions of the Auxiliary will be organized in 
Cedar Rapids and Marion, Iowa, in the near fu- 
ture and we sincerely wish the ladies success. 


S. N. Clarkson, one of our reliable advertisers, 
announces that his new catalogue is now ready 
and will be sent to any address on application. 


April 3rd. occurred the annual ball of Centralia 
Division No. 112, and as a matter of cotlrse it was 
an immense success in every way. We n*gret our 
inability to accept the kind invitation to join with 
them. 


produced. We sincerely hope Brother Dale may 
be successful in introducing his coupler. 

* # 

* 

The near approach of the opening of the Col- 
umbian Exposition finds no disposition on the 
part of aoy of the organizations to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity and inaugurate the great 
strike which the newspapers so persistently pre- 
dicted. 

* # 

* 

Brother S. S. Williams wishes to announce 
that any conductor who intends to visit the 
World’s Fair, can seure a comfortable room at a 
reasonable rate by writing him at 1955 B Thirty- 
eigth street, Chicago. Location convenient to 
elevated road station and cable cars for the 
grounds runs past the door. 


The Conductor is indebted to Brother C. A. 
Johnson for a cordial invitation to attend a "so- 
cial session” of Capital City Lodge No. 68, K. of 
P., at Lincoln, Neb., and we regret very much 
that acceptance was impossible. 


We wish to thank members of the Order in St. 
Paul and to express our sincere appreciation of 
the many kindnesses and courtesies extended to 
Mrs. Daniels, who with Miss Mary is located in 
that city, the latter receiving surgical treatment 
for spinal curvature. 


Brother H. M. Mounts, the genial and ener- 
getic secretary of 103 entertained the writer dur- 
ing a day recently spent in the Hoosier capital. 
If the recommendation of one "bourbon” would 
be of any avail, Harry would retain his position 
during the present administration. 

V 

The firm of Bond & Co., of Chicago, noticed 
in The Conductor for March, 1892, appears to 
be a fraud. They advertise to send a World’s 
Fair Guide for 50 cents, but in one instance at 
least, they have failed to send the book or to make 
any explanation. 


Brother C. H. Dale, the energetic chief of 
New York City Divisidn No. 54, has patented an 
improved M. C. B. coupler, which from draw- 
ings sent us, appears to be ahead of anything yet 


Brother Sam. Stewart writes The Conductor 
that he expects to be at Toledo with a coupler 
which he wishes 4 o show to members, that he be- 
lieves will solve the coupler question if given a 
trial. He claims to have the best automatic link 
and pin coupler in existence, and requests mem- 
bers to wait until after seeing his coupler before 
forming an opinion. 

V 

Mrs. M. C. Savage, the better half of our well 
known Brother Savage, an old time member of 
the Order and the Grand Division, will have 
rooms for rent during the World’s Fair at 4515 
Lake avenue, and any reader of the Conductor 
who thinks of attending the big show will do well 
to patronize Mrs. Savage. 

V 

One of the neatest things that has yet come to 
our notice is from Holy Cross Division, No. 252, 
of Leadville, Colo., and is a morocco covered 
vest pocket memorandum book, giving names of 
officers and members of the division, dates of 
meetings, names of grand officers, number and lo- 
cation of all divisions of the Order, and various 
other interesting and useful information. We ex- 
tend thanks for a copy. 

* * 

* 

Brother F. R. Davis, former member of Di- 
vision 126, has transferred to 91 and located him- 
self on a fruit ranch at Salem, Oregon. Brother 
Davis writes that he thinks that he is fast becom- 
ing a fair specimen of the genuine "hay seed, ” 
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and says if “ye Conductor manne" will visit 
him, we can have a square meal of prunes. Thanks, 
Brother D. , if ever in that vicinity we shall come 
after the prunes, sure. 
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plete a success as he might wish and that the in- 
fluence of the employ &s in forming public opinion 
and in making or marring the prosperity of a 
great railway is no small factor. 


The legislative committee of the Order who are 
pushing the anti-scalper bill in the Minnesota 
legislature, were surprised to learn that the orig- 
inal bill had disappeared after its passage by the 
House, and there is room for the suspicion that 
it was made way with by some opponent in the 
hope that owing to the near adjournment, it 
would be impossible to pass another. To the 
credit of the House, it immediately passed an- 
other, under suspension of rules, many of the 
original opponents voting in favor, and it now 
has its original place on the calendar of the sen- 
ate, with excellent prospects of passing. 


Ivers & Pend Co., of Boston, advise us they 
are selling many brotherhood men their pianos, 
and because of this success they have renewed 
their advertisement for another year. Their new 
ad this month contains a testimonial from broth- 
er E. W. Crane of Division 172, B. of L. E., which 
is indeed a very strong endorsement. They send 
their catalogue free. They are reliable and 
worthy of success. 

V 

Members of the Order in California succeeded 
in getting an anti-scalper bill through the senate, 
but it was defeated in the house. This is a re- 
versal of the usual experience. Generally it is the 
so-called “upper house" that defeats legislation 
asked for by employes. It is quite likely, though, 
that the anti-scalper legislation was defeated un- 
der a misapprehension. A great many people 
suppose that the scalpers benefit the people by 
giving them reduced rates. This, however, is an 
error; the scalper preys upon both the railway 
companies and the public, and it will be a benefit 
to both when he is banished entirely. 


The correspondent for the newly organized di- 
vision of the Auxiliary at Memphis writes, by 
proxy, that a copy of a Memphis paper giving an 
account of the orgainzation has been mailed to 
the Conductor. It has failed to reach us, how- 
ever, and we are unable to say more than that 
Bluff City Division, No. 29, of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary was duly and successfully brought into ex- 
istence rscently and we sincerely wish them suc- 
cess, and trust that the path of the secretary of 
Division 175 will not be made so thorny by the 
correspondent as to drive him prematurely to the 
grave. 


President McLeod has tendered his resignation 
as president and receiver of the P. & R. and we 
doubt if there is a single employ^ in the United 
States that will regret to learn of it. Mr. Mc- 
Leod says his resignation is tendered because he 
thinks the needed financial assistance cannot be 
obtained while he retains his present positon. 
Probobly he may in time appreciate that the au- 
tocratic method of treating employes adopted by 
Mr. Corbin and carried out by him is not so com- 


In connection with the World’s Fair there are 
many fraudulent hotel schemes, and undoubtedly 
thousands of people will send en advance pay- 
ment to Chicago to secure hotel accommodations, 
and when they arrive there will be unable to find 
the hotel or any trace of the parties to whom they 
have paid money. It therefore behooves all 10 be 
careful to arrange only with responsible and well 
known parties. We take pleasure in noting the 
Garfield Hotel Co\ the secretary of which is Ed- 
ward Hurly, a member of Division No. 253 of the 
B. of L. E., which has made speQial arrange- 
ments tc care for railway employes. Inquiries 
addressed to Brother Hurly, 5800 Stony Island 
avenue, Chicago, will receive prompt attention 
and full information will be given. 


A special train for the accommodation of del- 
egates and their wives will leave Cincinnati for 
Toledo Monday, May 6th, at 9 a. m., stopping 
en route for a visit to the Soldiers’ Home at Day- 
ton. All who desire to avail themselves of this 
opportunity should immediately advise Brother 
John Devening, C. H. & D. R’y. Cincinnati, so 
that ample preparations can be made for their 
accommodation. President Woodford and Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent McCormick of the C. H. & 
D. are deservedly popular with their employes, 
and in extending this invitation to members to 
travel to Toledo over their road on a special train, 
are but acting in accord with their well known 
reputation for liberality to railway employes. We 
trust that every member of the Order will appre- 
ciate and remember the favor. , 


The Railway Conductor has made arrange- 
ments with a portrait company by which we can 
furnish, in connection with The Conductor, a 
16x20 portrait with an elegant gilt frame. These 
portraits are what are usually called crayon por- 
traits, but they are not hand crayons. They are 
what are known as “bromides," and resemble a 
crayon portrait so much that the ordinary ob- 
server cannot tell the difference. We will send 
The Conductor and one of these framed por- 
traits to any one who will send us $4.00, and a 
photograph of the person whose portrait is wanted, 
and we will guarantee the portrait to give satis- 
faction. The portrait will be fully as good as 
many for which ten dollars each is paid. To any 
present subscriber, we will send the framed por- 
trait on receipt of $3 00 and photograph. 

V 

Senator Voorhess loses no opportunity to pose 
as a friend of the laboring man, but when the op- 
portunity comes to really serve him or his cause, 
he is found on the opposite side. His recent res- 
olution directing an inquiry by the inter-state 
commerce commission as to what legislation is 
necessary “for the better protection of the labor- 
ing people of the United States in their inalien- 
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Able and natural rights, and for their greater se- Do you ever fish? Is an inquiry made by 
curity from the encroachments of corporation Welch & Graves of Natural Bridie, N. Y. If you 
power, " is undoubtedly an effort to redeem himself (j 0 they have something to say that will interest 
from the effect of placing his friend Burk, an you. If you fish you have experienced the feeling 
avowed enemy of organized labor, in the office of 0 f despair that comes to every fisherman when 
.United States Attorney, where he will have ample his last minnow is taken from the hook, the fish 
opportunity to harass and persecute organized are biting vigorously and there is no possible 
labor. It will be a long time before Senator Voor- chance to replenish the bait supply. The above 
hees’s talk in the senate will atone for his. acts firm make a tube of annealed flint glass, with 
out of it, and it will, be a difficult task, for him to holes to p rmit the free circulation of water and 
convince the “laboring people" of Indiana that he which magnified the minnow that is placed inside, 
is their friend. Talk is cheap and Senator Voor- forms a most attractive bait and the minnow 
hees always has a plentiful supply. is protected and kept alive for a day, week or 

# # month if the angler desires. It is destined to su- 

* percede the clumsy imitation baits of all kinds, as 

We are advised that the Brooklyn Art Union, any kind can be used in the tube, worms, grass* 
recently advertised in the Conductor is a. fraud, hoppers, frogs or anything else, Send for a cir- 
The “portrait" that they advertise free is a tin cular, or better, send $1.00 for a sample. The 
type about six by eight inches in size and the iuventor makes the following offer to poet fisher- 
frame s of the cheapest kind of gilt paper. In- men. For the best si* verse poem on this new 
stead of sending “free" they require the payment fishing device, I will pay $100 to first, $50 to sec- 
of $1.50 “to pay expenses of packing, etc.," be- 0 nd and $25 to third, in the devices, as stated in 
fore they will send the portrait or return the pho- my circular. (Slang, chestnuts and fish stories 
tograph. This is about ten times what the pic- ruled out.) 

ture and frame is worth. Some of the firms Something Grave or gay; Welch, watery and 
which advertise “free" pictures are all right and witty; hooked, pointed, alive, transparent, 
reliable, but they will make as a condition that brief and a corker. “Life in short.” Give me 
you pay for a frame just about what the picture something like the device, — new, original and 
and frame both are worth From some of these catchy. Time until June 1st, 1893. Calvin V. 
firms a retouched “bromide" portrait can be ob- Graves, Natural Bridge, N. Y. 
tained that is a good picture and worth all it 

costs, which is usually from five to ten dollars. *** 

Unless you know all about the advertiser, it is al- 
ways safe to assume that those who advertise to Judge Barrett, of the New York Supreme 
give for something for nothing, except to “play Court, has dissolved the temporary injunction re- 
even in some way in the matter of pictures, is straining tbe United Garment Workers from boy- 
never to send a photograph which you do not cotting the firms which had locked out their em- 
wish to lose and neuer to pay anything without ploy£s for being members of a labor union. It is 
first being given an opportunity to see tbe pic- a signal triumph for organized labor in New York 
ture. The Conductor will not knowingly ad- 
vertise a fraud, but our advertising manager can- * # # 

not always discriminate. 

Judge Speer, of the United States Court, 
.at Macon, Ga , rendered a decision direct- 
We have procured a sample 01 the automatic j D g the receiver to enter into a contract with the 
reel manufactured by Messrs. Yewmen & Erbe. members of the B. of L. E. employed on the 
Rochester, N. Y., and while we have as yet had Georgia Central, and advises them that their boy- 

no opportunity to test in actual practice, we be- co tt law is i.legel. 

lieve it is one which should be in the hands of 
every fisherman. It is substantially and thor- 
oughly made of the best material and costs but 

little more than any good reel, while it is entirely , another page we give an article from the 

automatic in its operation; the moment a fish is Firemen's Magazine on the much discussed sen- 

struck, a slight pressure of the little fiDger is all iority question. The article is able, well written 
that is necessary, and it keeps a steady pull on an ^ eminently fair to both sides, and it applies 
the fish until it is safe in the landing net. Dur- equally well to brakemen and conductors. When 
ing our outing last fall, a very great number of engineers and conductors insist upon seniority 
fine trout were lost because in many instances it f° r themselves and ask that all engineers and 
was simply impossible to take the line fast enough conductors be hired, they are demanding that in- 
with an ordinary reel. With the automatic, it is justice be done firemen and brakemen; when fire- 
simply impossible for any fish, no matter how men and brakemen insist that all vacancies in the 
active, nor how mad the rush directly toward the r *nks of engineers be made by promoting fire- 
angler, to get the least bit of slack line. If John- m en and brakamen, they are demanding that in- 
ny Metcalf had been provided with one of these justice be done to themselves as well as to others, and 
automatic reels, it would have kept a tight line on ^ they do not awaken to the actual condition of 
the lunch and cigars and he wouldnt't have had to things before it is too late, they will learn that 
go hurgry and smokeless laat sqpimer. If your they have simply delivered themselves and all 
dealer does not have the reels in stock, send to the other classes of trainmen over to the tender 
firm for a descriptive circular. mercies of the employer, bound hand and foot. 
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The Railway Conductor. 

WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Manager, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


THE TOLEDO DECISIONS. 

The recent decisions of the U. S. circuit and 
district judges are so important to railway em- 
ployes that we publish them in full. 

Judge Taft’s decision is as follows: 

This is a motion by the complainant, the To- 
ledo, Ann Arbw and North Michigan Railway 
company, for a temporary injunction, to remain 
in force pending this action, against P. M. 
Arthur, the chief executive of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and a defendant herein, to 
restrain him from issuing, promulgating or con- 
tinuing in force any rule or order of said brother- 
hood which shall require or command any em- 
ploy6 of any of defendant railway companies 
herein to refuse to handle and deliver any cars of 
freight in course of transportation from one state 
to another to the complainant, or from refusing to 
receive and handle cars of such freight which 
have been hauled over complainant’s road, and 
also from in any way, directly or indirectly, en- 
deavoring to persuade or induce any of the em- 
ployes of the defendant railway companies whose 
lines connect with the railroad of complainant 
not to extend to said companies the same facTlT- 
ties for interchanging of interstate traffic as are 
extended by said companies toother railway com - 
panies. A temporary restraining order to this 
effect was issued by me against Arthur, ex parte. 
A hearing has since been had, and the question 
now is whether, on the evidence produced, the 
order shall be continued in force until the final 
decision of the case. 

The original bill v as filed against eight railway 
companies and the superintendents of two of 
them averred that the defendants, who were opera- 
ting lines of railway connecting with that of the 
complainant company at Toledo, bad threatened 
to refuse to receive from and to deliver to the 
complainant company interstate freight on the 
ground that their locomomotive engineers, who 


are members of the brotherhood, would refuse to 
haul or handle the same, because complainant 
employed on its line engineers who were not 
members of the brotherhood; and the bill further 
averred that if the threat was carried out it would 
work an irreparable injury to the complainant, 
for which damages could not be estimated, and 
the law offered no adequate remedy. The prayer 
of the bill was for an order enjoining the defend- 
ant companies, their employes and servants from 
refusing to receive and deliver complainant’s 
interstate freight. A temporary order as prayed 
for was issued by Judge Ricks. An amendment 
to the bill was afterward filed, ‘making two new 
defendants, P. M. Arthur and F. P. Sargent. 
Sargent, it subsequently appeared, was a non- 
resident of the district and the bill as against him 
was dismissed for want of jurisdiction. As to 
Arthur, the amendment charges that he, as chief 
of the brotherhood, exercises a controlling influ- 
ence upon its members in all matters treated Dy 
its rules and regulations; that one of its rules re- 
quires all its members in the employ of any rail- 
way company, whenever an order to that effect is 
given by its said chief officer, to refuse to receive, 
handle or carry cars of freight from any other 
railroad company, whose employes, members of 
said association, have engaged in a strike; that 
such a strike has been declared against the com- 
plainant by the members of the brotherhood with 
Arthur’s consent and approval; that Arthur now 
publicly announces that unless complainant shall 
submit to the demands of its striking employes 
he will order the rule above stated enforced; that 
the rule is in direct contravention of the inter- 
state commerce law and is intended to induce the 
employes of the defendant companies to violate 
that law and the previous order of this court and 
that Arthur, with others, is conspiring to that 
end. 

The jurisdiction of this court to hear and decide 
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the case made by the bill cannot be maintained 
on the ground of the diverse citizenship of the 
parties. If it exists it must arise from the subject 
matter of the suit. The bill invokes the chancery 
powers of this court to protect the complainant 
in rights which it claims under the act of con- 
gress passed Feb. 4, 1887, known as the interstate 
commerce act, and an act amending it, passed 
March 2, 1889. These acts were passed by con- 
gress in the exercise of the power conferred on it 
by the federal constitution "to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes.” Counsel for Defend- 
ant Arthur contend that the interstate commerce 
law and its amendments are only declaratory of 
the common law, which gave the same rights to 
complainant, and that therefore this is not a case 
of federal jurisdiction. The original jurisdiction 
of this court extends by act of congress passed 
Aug. 13, 1888, to "all suits of a civil nature, at 
common law or in equity, where the matter in 
dispute exceeds, exclusive of interests and costs, 
the sum or value of $2,000 and arising under the 
constitution or laws of the United States.” The 
bill makes the necessary averment as to the 
amount in dispute. It is immaterial what rights 
the complainant would have had before the pas- 
sage of the interstate commerce bill. It is suf- 
ficient that congress, in the constitutional exercise 
of power, has given the positive sanction of fed- 
eral law to the rights secured in the statute, and 
any case involving the enforcement of those 
rights is a case arising under the laws of the 
United States. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is 
an association organized in 1863, whose members 
are locomotive engineers in active service in the 
United States, Mexico and the dominion of Can- 
ada. Their number is 35,000. The engineers en - 
gaged with the defendant companies are most of 
them members of the brotherhood. The purpose 
of the brotherhood is declared in its constitution 
to be more effectually to combine the interests of 
locomotive engineers; to elevate their standing as 
such and their character as men. These ends are 
sought to be obtained by requiring that every 
member shall be a man of good moral character, 
of temperate habits and a locomotive engineer in 
actual service with a year’s experience, and by 
imposing the penalty of expulsion upon any 
member guilty of disgraceful conduct or drunk- 
enness or neglect of duty, or injury of property of 
the employer, or of endangering the lives of per- 
sons. A mutual insurance association is sup- 
ported in connection with the brotherhood, in 
which every member is required to carry a policy, 
and there is an efficient employment bureau for 


members. A strong and complete organization 
is maintained for the systematic government of 
the brotherhood, and the rules are well adapted 
to establishing and carrying out general and lo- 
cal plans with respect to the terms of employ- 
ment ot its members Submission to these plans 
when once adopted by requisite vote is required 
of every member on penalty of expulsion. The 
management of controversies with employer 
companies is immediately with a chairman of a 
standing general adjustment committee for the 
particular railroad system involved and afterward 
with the grand chief. The grand chief has large 
judicial and executive powers. He is the ulti- 
mate authority always called in to adjust differ- 
ences between members and their employer, and 
he is one to whom appeals are made to settle dis- 
putes arising between members and subdivisions. 
He is also the head of the insurance company. 

Early last month the superintendent of com- 
plainant company refused to grant a demand by 
its engineers for higher wages. After some un- 
successful attempts at negotiation, Arthur, who 
had been called in, consented to the strike, 
whichhad previously been voted by two-thirds of 
the brotherhood men in complainant’s employ. 
As soon as the men went out on March 7, Arthur 
sent to eleven chairmen of the general adjust- 
ment committees on as many different rail- 
road systems in Ohio and the neighboring states 
the following dispatch: 

• 'There is a legal strike in force upon the To- 
ledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan railroad. 
See that the men of your road comply with the 
laws of the brotherhood. Notify your general 
manager.” 

A "legal” strike in brotherhood parlance, 
means one consented to by the grand chief. His 
consent is necessary under the rules of the order 
to entitle the men thus out of employment to the 
three months’ pay allowed to striking members. 
Arthur admits that the particular law to which 
he referred in this dispatch was one adopted by 
the brotherhood at Denver three years ago, but 
which is not published in the printed copy of the 
constitution and by-laws. It is as follows: 

"12. That hereafter when an issue has been 
sustained by the grand chief and carried into ef- 
fect by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers it shall be recognized as a violation of ob- 
ligation for a member of the B. of L. E. associa- 
tion who may be employed upon a railroad run- 
ning in connection with or adjacent to said road 
to handle the property belonging to said railroad 
or system in any way that may benefit said com- 
pany with which the B. of L. E. is at issue until 
the grievance or issue, of whatever nature or kind, 
has been amicably settled.” 

It is quite clear from the evidence that a "vio- 
lation of obligation” is the highest offense of 
which a member can be guilty and merits expul- 
sion. 

On the 17th of March the temporary restrain- 
ing order issued by me was served on Arthur. He 
was therein commanded to rescind any order be 
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might have promulgated to engineers on connect- 
ing lines to refuse to handle complainant's freght. 
Under advice of counsel he obeyed and sent a dis- 
patch to commitee chairmen rescinding his pre- 
vious dispatch of March 16. This had the effect 
to lift the "embargo," so-called. 

The result of this evidence is that the members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
have by the adoption of rule 12, made an agree- 
ment among themselves that whenever any of 
their comrades with the consent of Arthur leave 
the employ of one company because the terms of 
employment are unsatisfactory the members em- 
ployed by companies operating connecting lines 
will inflict an injury on the first company by pre- 
venting as far as possible the first company from 
doing any business as common carrier involving 
the interchange of freight with connecting lines. 

It will be convenient m discussing the question 
whether any relief can properly be given to com- 
plainant against Arthur, to consider rule No. 12 
and the acts done or to be done in pursuance 
thereof — first, in the light of the criminal law; 
second, with reference to their character as civil 
wrong; third, with reference to the remedies 
which a court of equity may afford against them. 

1. The complainant and defendant companies 
are common carriers, subject to the provisions of 
the inter-state commerce act, and the business 
exchanged between them is averred by the bill 
to be nearly all inter-state freight. The sepond 
paragraph of the third section of the act provides 
that; 

"All common carriers subject to the provisions 
of this act shall, according to their respective 
powers, afford all reasonable, proper and equal 
facilities for the interchange of traffic between 
their respective lines, and for the receiving for- 
warding and delivery of passengers and property 
to and from their several lines and those connecting 
therewith, and shall not discriminate in their 
rates and charges between such connecting 
lines." 

Section 10 of the act as amended provides that: 

"Any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act, whenever such common carrier is a 
corporation, any director or officer thereof, or 
any receiver, trustee or lessee, agent or person, 
acting for or employed by such corporation, who 
alone, or with any other corporation, company, 
person or party, shall wilfully omit or fail to do 
any act, matter or thing in this act required to be 
done, or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit 
any act matter or thing, so directed or required 
by this act to be done, not to be done, or shall 
aid or abet such omission or failure, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction thereof in any district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of which 
said offense was committed, be subject to a fine 
of not to exceed $5,000. 

Under this section it will be seen that the en- 
gineers of the defendant companies refusing to 
handle interstate freight of complainant are 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to criminal 
prosecution. Section 10 in terms subjects co 
punishment only the common carrier company 
and its employes, but it is quite evident that any 
one, though neither a common carrier nor an em- 
ployd, aiding or abetting or procuring the com- 
mon carrier or its employes to violate the section 
would be punishable under it as a principal. It 


is, therefore, evident that Arthur and the other 
members of the brotherhood, if successful in 
procuring* either their own members or the de- 
fendant companies to refuse to handle interstate 
freight from complainant company, would be 
guilty of violating section 10 and punishable as 
principals thereunder. Section 5,440, R. S., pro- 
vides that: 

"If two or more persons conspire to commit 
any offense against the United States and one or 
more parties do any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy, all the parties to such conspiracy 
shall be liable to a penalty of not more than $10,- 
000 or to imprisonment for not more than two 
years or to both fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court." 

All persons combining to carry out rule 12 of 
the brotherhood against the complainant com- 
pany, if any one of them does an act in further- 
ance of the combination, are punishable under 
the foregoing section. This is true, because, as 
already shown, the object of the conspiracy is to 
induce, procure and compel the defendant com- 
panies and their employes to refuse equal facili- 
ties to the complainant company for the inter- 
change of interstate freight, which, as we have 
seen, is an offense against the United States by 
virtue of section 10 above quoted. 

For Arthur to send word to the committee 
chairmen to direct the men to refuse to handle 
interstate freight of complainant and to notify 
the defendant companies with the intention of 
procuring them to do so, all in execution of rule 
12, is an act in furtherance of the conspiracy to 
procure the defendant companies to commit a 
crime and subjects him and all conspiring with 
him to the penalties of the statutes. Again for 
the men in furtherance of rule 12 either to refuse 
to hand'e the freight or threaten to quit, or 
actually to quit, in order to procure or induce the 
defendant companies to violate the penal section 
of the interstate commerce law, would constitute 
acts in furtherance of conspiracy which would 
render them also liable to the penalty of the same 
section. 

Herein is found the difference between the act 
of employes of the complainant company in com- 
bining to withhold the benefit of their labor from 
it and the act of the employes of the defendant 
companies ' in combining to withhold their labor 
from them; that is, the difference between a 
strike and a boycott. The one combination, so 
far as its character is shown in the evidence, 
was lawful because it was for the lawful purpose 
of selling the labor of those engaged in it for 
the highest price obtainable and on the best 
terms. The probable inconvenience or loss 
which its employes might impose on the com- 
pany by withholding their labor would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be a legitimate means 
available to them for inducing a compliance with 
their demands. But the employes of defendant 
companies are not dissatisfied with the terms of 
their employment. So far as appears, those 
terms work a mutual benefit to employer and em- 
ployed. What the employes propose to do is to 
deprive the defendant companies of the benefit 
thus accruing from their labor, unless the com- 
panies will consent to do a criminal and unlawful 
injury to the complainant. Neither laws nor 
morals can give a man the right to labor or with- 
hold his labor for such a purpose. 
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Under the principle above stated, Arthur and 
all members of the brotherhood engaged in caus- 
ing loss to the complaiaant are liable for any 
actual loss inflicted in pursuance of their con- 
spiracy. 

The interstate commerce law itself recognizes 
the duties therein imposed to be of such a char- 
acter as to warrant a remedy by enforced specific 
performance, for in summary equity proceedings 
at the instance of the interstate commerre com- 
mission, provided by section 16, as amended in 
1889, express power to issue injunctions, manda- 
tory or otherwise, to prevent violations of the 
orders of the commission is given to circuit 
courts. In addition to that, a remedy by manda- 
mus in the district and circuit courts expressly 
denominated cumulative, is given to an inter- 
ested person to compel compliance by a common 
carrier with the provisions of the act. 

A corporation acts only through its officers and 
employes and it is through them only that its ac- 
tion can be restrained or compelled, while doing 
the work of the company the employ^ is the 
company and having notice of a mandate from a 
court of competent jurisdiction as to how that 
work must be done, he must in his work obey the 
mandate. The reason for the rule is obvioQs. It 
would be impracticable to enforce the relation of 
master and servant against the will of either. 
Especially is this true in the case of railway en- 
gineers where nothing but the most painstaking 
and devoted attention on the part of the employe 
will secure a proper discharge of his responsible 
duties. It would even seem to be against public 
policy to expose the lives of the traveling public 
and the property of the shipping public to the 
danger which might arise from the enforced and 
unwilling performance of so delicate a service. 
The argument is made that as great public inter- 
ests are dependant on the continuous perform- 
ance by common carriers of their duties, equity 
should intervene by injunction to prevent the 
crippling of those public agents by unlawful 
strikes. It is true that remedies in courts of 
equity expand and progress to meet the wants of 
changing civilization and conditions, but that ex- 
pansion and progression are along well defined 
lines and the enforced specific performance of a 
contract of service would be a marked departure 
from the precedents to be found in a century of 
equitable relief. 

We finally reach the question whether, in view 
of the foregoing, this court can enjoin Arthur 
from inciting, inducing or procuring the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood in the employ of the de- 
fendant companies to carry out rule 12 and re- 
fuse to handle complainant's freight We have 
no doubt of it. For him to do so will be to cause 
an unlawful, irreparable injury to complainant 
and will be to induce on the part of the employes 
a violation of the mandatory order of this court. 
Either of these grounds is ample for the exercise 
upon him of the restraining power of a writ of 
injunction. "Reason and the authorities here- 
after cited would warrant us in going further if 
necessary. While it is true that the engineers in 
the employ of the defendant companies may not be 
enjoined from quitting the service of these com- 
panies, there is no rule of equity which prevents 
the court from enjoining Arthur from advising, 
inducing or procuring such employes, in pursu- 
ance of rule 12, to quit the service of defendant 


companies for the purpose of causing a wrongful, 
criminal and irreparable injury to the complainant. 
The effect would be, not to compel the employes to 
remain in the service of the defendant com- 
panies against their will, but it would be to 
keep from them a wrongful influence, which, if 
exerted, would be likely to cause such an injury. 
It is immaterial whether the step to be taken by 
Arthur is merely ministerial, as is said, or wheth- 
er it involves discretion on his part. The opera- 
tion of the rule as against complainant is unlaw- 
ful, will do it irreparable injury, and therefore, 
with the exception already noted, every step in its 
enforcement may be enjoined. 

Here Judge Taft cites numerous authorities to 
sustain his position. He continues: 

It was suggested in argumeut that an injunc- 
tion would not issue against the commission of a 
crime. The rule thus broadly stated has some- 
times been announced but it will be found on ex- 
amination of the cases that it applies only where 
the injury about to be caused is to be public alone 
and where the proper remedy is by criminal pro- 
ceedings. Where an unlawful iojury to pri- 
vate rights is threatened and irreparable injury is 
likely to ensue equity will enjoin on behalf of the 
person whose rights are to be invaded, notwith- 
standing the fact that a criminal proceeding on be- 
half of the public for the same act will also lie. 

In closing, allusion should be made to that part 
of the original restraining order herein which 
compelled Arthur to rescind tne direction he had 
already given for the enforcement of rule 12. It 
was mandatory in its character and therefore un- 
usual, but precedents in equity abundantly justify 
it. The effect of Arthur’s act was continuing in 
its force, and would in the immediate future have 
caused the injury which complainant had the 
right to be protected against. There was abso- 
lutely no way of maintaining the status quo be- 
tween the parties (which is the proper office of a 
preliminary injunction), but by compelling at 
once a rescinding of Arthur’s act. Had its effect 
been allowed to continue, future equitable relief 
would have been entirely futile. The whole in- 
jury would have been done. The rule governing 
the court in such cases is stated as follows 
in High on injunctions, section 2. 

“And when there is a willful and unlawful in- 
vasion of plaintiff's right against his protest and 
remonstrance, the injury being a continuing one, 
a mandatory injunction may be granted in the first 
instance.” 

The present was an extreme case. The injury 
threatened was willful, wrongful and criminal, 
and a mandate, though not a frequent remedy, 
was necessary and could by no possibility under 
the circumstances work injury to any one. The 
motion for a temporory injunction against de- 
fendant Arthur is allowed as prayed for. 

The following is the full text of Judge Rick's 
decision in the contempt cases: 

This suit was instituted by the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor and North Michigan Railway company to 
compel the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
railroad, the Pennsylvania company and other 
defendants to receive from it and deliver to it 
freight and cars destined from one state to an- 
other, commonly known as interstate freight. 
The bill was drawn to enforce the third section 
of the interstate commerce act, which provides: 

1 It shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
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subject to the provisions of this act to make or 
give any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person, company, 
irm, corporation or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, 
or to subject any particular person, company, 
firm, corporation or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic to any undue or unreasona- 
ble prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever." 

The common carriers subject to the provisions 
of that act are defined by the statute to be "any 
common carrier or carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property wholly bv 
railroad or partly by railroad and partly by water 
when both are used under a common control, 
management or arrangement for a continous car- 
riage or shipment from one state or territory of 
the United States or the District of Columbia to 
any other state or territory of the United States." 

The subject matter of this litigation is there- 
fore the construction and enforcement of an act 
of congress, and the court acquires jurisdictton 
because of the federal question involved. That 
such question is involved I think too plain for 
serious controversy. It is sufficient to constitute 
a case for cognizance by a federal court if it in- 
volves but a single ingredient or question depen- 
ent on the constitution or a law or a treaty of the 
United States, although it may at the same time 
involve any other questions that depend on the 
general principles of law. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in Osborn vs. United States bank, 9 Wheaton, 
738 . considered this point and came to the follow- 
ing conclusion; 

"We think, then, that when a question to 
which the judicial power of the union is extended 
by the constitution forms an ingredient of the 
original cause, it is in the power of congress to 
give circuit courts jurisdiction of that cause, al- 
though other questions of fact or law may be in- 
volved in it." 

Upon the filing of this billon the nth day of 
March, and upon application of the complainant 
to me at chambers in Cleveland a mandatory in- 
junction was allowed, directed to the defendents, 
their agents, officers, servants and employes, and 
it was therein ordered that the said defendents, 
Albert E. Blair, J. S. Morris, the Pennsylvania 
company, the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway 
company, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway company, the Michigan Central Rail- 
road company, the Cincinnati. Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad company, the Columbus, Hock- 
ing Valley and Toledo Railway company, the 
Toledo and Ohio Central Railway company, the 
Cincinnati, Jackson and Mackinaw Railway com- 
pany, and each of them and their officers, agents, 
servants and employes, be and they are hereby 
enjoined and restrained from refusing to offer 
and extend to the said Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
North Michigan Railway company the same 
equal facilities for interchange of traffic on inter- 
state business between said railway companies, 
as are enjoyed by other railway companies, and 
fron refusing to receive from said Toledo, Ann 
Arbor and North Michigan Railway company cars 
billed from points in one state to points in an- 
other state, which may be offered to said defend- 
ant companies by the complainant, and from re- 
fusing to deliver in like manner to said complain- 
ant cars which may be billed over complainant's 


line from points in one state to points in other 
states. The order for injunction read: 

"Ordered, that a writ of injunction be issued 
out of and under the seal of this court as prayad 
for in the bill of complaint, to remain in force 
until the further order of court herein." 

The application for this order was made to me 
at chambers in Cleveland, late on Saturday night, 
March 11. The situation set out in the bill dis- 
closed an emergency in which prompt action was 
necessary. I had granted a similar mandatory 
order in 1891 on a bill for an injunction filed in 
this cou t by the Wheeling and Lake Erie rail- 
road, and it was enforced with beneficent results 
as against its engineers, firemen and trainmen, 
who had refused to handle interstate commerce 
freight loaded on cars consigned to various ports 
on lakes Superior and Michigan. The bill in this 
case clearly entitled the complainant to relief as 
against the defendant railroads who were threat- 
eneing to refuse to receive or deliver interstate 
freight. The section of the interstate commerce 
law above quoted made it mandatory upon con- 
necting railroads to receive and deliver passen- 
gers and freight, and to accord equal facilities for 
the interchange of traffic. Corporations can act 
only through their officers, agents and servants, 
so that the mandatory provisions of the law which 
apply to the corporation apply with equal force 
to its officers and employes. 

The authority of the court to issue such an or- 
der has been questioned, but it rests on well es- 
tablished principles. In Beadel vs. Perry (L. R. 
3, EQ 465) a mandatory injunction was granted 
on motion of Sir John Stewart, V. C. In giving 
judgment in that case he said: 

"Reference has been made to a supposed rule of 
court that mandatory injunctions cannot properly 
be made except at the hearing of the cause. I 
have never heard of such a rule. Lord Cotten- 
bam was, so far as I know, the first judge who 
proceeded by way of mandatory injunction, and 
he took great care to see that the party applying 
was entitled to relief in that shape." 

In Coe vs. Louisville and Nashville railroad, 
when application was made to Judge Baxter, of 
the United States circuit court at Nashville, 
Tenn., for a mandatory injunction restraining the 
defendant from discriminating against the com- 
plainant's business in handling live stock, and es- 
pecially from inhibiting persons from consigning 
live stock to complainant's yards, that learned 
judge said; 

"Ought a mandatory order to issue upon this 
preliminary application? Clearly not, unless the 
urgency of the case demands it and the rights of 
the parties are free from reasonable doubt. The 
duty which complainants seek by this suit to en- 
force is imposed and defined by the law — a duty 
of which the court has judicial knowledge. The 
injunction compelling its performance pending 
this controversy can do the defendant no barm, 
whereas a suspension of the accommodations 
would work inevitable and irreparable mischief 
to the complainants. The injunction prayed for 
will therefore be issued." 

In the case now under consideration the duty 
which the complainant seeks to have enforced is 
defined by the law, and the rights of the parties 
are free from doubt, so that it seemed a proper 
case for the order to issue, and it was therefore 
alio wed. 
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This order was served upon the several defend- 
ants, and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
railroad, through its general superintendent, Mr. 
Canniff, made publication of the order in such a 
way as to bring'it to the attention of its employes 
and particularly to those of its engineers driving 
engines on the Detroit division where the inter- 
change of cars with the Ann Arbor road was fre- 
quent. On March 18 affidavits were filed that 
certain of its employes refused to obey the orders 
of the court, and based thereon, an application 
was made by the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern railroad for an order to issue attaching 
certain of its employes for contempt for violation 
of that order. Thereupon the court directed a 
citation to issue to said e m ploy 6s requiring them 
to appear and show cause why they should not be 
attached for contempt. This is the usual and 
well established practice in such cases and has 
abundant precedents in this district within the 
past ten years. It is said the orders issued in this 
case are without precedent. Every just order or 
rule known to equity courts was born of some 
emergency to meet some new conditions, and was, 
therefore, in its time without a precedent. If 
based on sound principles and beneficent results 
follow their enforcement, affording necessary re- 
lief to the one party without imposing illegal bur- 
dens on the other, new remedies and unprece- 
dented orders are not unwelcome aids to the 
chancellor to meet the constantly varying de- 
mands for equitable relief. Justice Brewer, 
sitting in the circuit court for Nebraska, said: 

‘ ‘I believe most thoroughly that the powers of 
a court of equity are as vast and its processes and 
procedure as elastic as all the changing emergen- 
cies of increasingly complex business relations and 
the protection of rights demand.” 

Justice Blatchford. speaking for the supreme 
court in Joy vs. St. Louis, 138th U. S., said: 

"It is one of the most useful functions of a 
court of equity that its methods of procedure are 
capable of being made such as to accommodate 
themselves to the development of the interests of 
the public in the progress of trade and traffic by 
new methods of intercourse and transportation.” 

The spirit of these decisions has controlled this 
court in its action in this case. It is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of this case to undertake to 
define with greater certainty the exact relief which 
such cases may properly invoke; but that the ne- 
cessities growing out of the vast and rapidly multi- 
plying interests following our extending railway 
business make new and correspondingly efficient 
measures for relief essential is evident, and the 
courts, in the exercise of their equity jurisdiction, 
must meet the emergencies as far as possible 
within the limits of existing laws until needed 
additional legislation can be secured. 

It is our duty to deal with the facts of these 
cases as they are presented. The parties now 
charged with contempt must be tried on the facts 
as they have been made to appear: and having 
fully considered them, I conclude that Engineers 
Clark, Case, Rutger and Conley, and their fire- 
men as named, quit the service of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern railroad under circum- 
stances when they had a right to do so, and that 
tney are not therefore in contempt of court be- 
cause of such conduct, and they will be discharged. 
In reaching this conclusion I have treated these 
cases as criminal in their character and given the 


accused the benefit of the reasonable doubt, es- 
pecially as to the extent to which they had con- 
spired to act concertedly in quitting service in a 
way to injure their employer and aid in enforcing 
a boycott. An act when done by an individual in 
the exercise of a right may be lawful, but when 
dene by a number conspiring to injure or improp- 
erly influence another may be unlawful. One or 
more employes may lawfully quit their employer's 
service at will, but a combination of a number of 
them to do so for the purpose of injuring the pub- 
lic and oppressing employes by unjustly subjecting 
them to the power of the confederates for extor- 
tion or for mischief is criminal. We do not there- 
fore here determine that a conspiracy entered into 
by the employes of one railroad to boycott another 
railroad may not exist under such circumstances 
of aggravation as to make it entirely proper for a 
court of equity, in dealing with such conspiracy, 
to prevent an «mploy£ from quiting the service in 
which he is engaged solely as a means of carry- 
ing out his part in such conspiracy and for no 
other purpose than to aid in enforcing such 
boycott. 

Bnt the conduct of Engineer Lennon presents 
quite a different case. He was on his run from 
Detroit to Air Line Junction with a train of forty- 
five cars. He reached Alexis station at 10:07 a. 
m., and was there ordered to take an empty car 
from the Ann Arbor "Y” for Air Line Junction. 
This was one of the boycotted cars. He refused 
to switch the car into the train, and held it there 
against positive orders from 10.07 a. m. to 3:15 p. 
m., and then proceeded on his run after receiving 
a dispatch from the chairman of the grievance 
committee which read as follows: "You can come 
along anc handle Ann Arbor cars.” That mes- 
sage meant that the boycott had been raised. 
Though Lennon had been twice ordered by the 
officers of the road to come on with his train, he 
refused to do it, but promptly moved it when he 
got permission to do so from one who had no 
official relation to the company, and no right to 
interfere with the movement of its trains. When 
he received the order at Alexis to take the Ann 
Arbor car he refused and said ‘ 'I quit. ” He after- 
ward agreed with the superintendent of the Detroit 
division to take bis train to its destination if 
the order to take the boycotted car was counter- 
manded He remained with his engine and 
brought his train to Air Line Junction. When 
he arrived at that point, as the termination of his 
run, be says in his testimony: "The caller told 
me when I registered, 'You get 134.' I said all 
right, I'll be up.’ It was his duty to give me such 
notice.” Though he claims to have quit at Alexis 
about 10 o’clock in the morning, he brought his 
train to its destination and, when told what his 
next run would be, gave no notice of having quit 
or of intending to quit. 

This is satisfactory evidence that he did not 
quit in good faith in the morniDg, but intended to 
continue in the company’s service, and that his 
conduct was a trick and device to avoid obeying 
the order of court. I accept the protestations of 
Mr. Lennon, made under oatb, that he did not 
intend to disobey the orders of the court, and did 
not believe he was violating the laws of the United 
States. This does not, therefore, seem to me to 
be the occasion when it would be wholesome or 
wise to administer an exemplary punishment 

With these views of my duty, an order will he 
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entered that the accused, James Lennon, stands 
adjudged as gnilty of comtempt and pay a fine of 
$50 and the costs of this proceeding, upon pay- 
ment of which he will be discharged from the 
farther orders of the court. 

The orders made in this case as to all the con- 
necting roads and their employes who have con- 
tinned in the service are still in full force, and it 
is but just to all concerned that the court should 
say that the laws and orders having now been 
folly interpreted and made public, any violations 
thereof that may hereafter be made will be dealt 
with in a spirit and purpose quite different from 
that which has controlled us in this case. 


THE A. & P. TROUBLE. 

Arizona, generally understood to be a place 
where nothing thrives without irrigation, has 
shown that her climate is especially adapted to 
raising short lived labor organizations. As to 
how much "irrigation" has to do with this crop, 
we are not informed. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Employes, organ- 
ized at Winslow at New Years time, seemed to 
think that it was necessary for it to make a show- 
ing of its ability to uphold its claim that it was 
the only organization extant which furnished or 
could furnisn "protection," and in the early days 
ot March, when mail train No. 4 east bound, on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railway, arrived at 
Winslow, the coaches were cut off from the train, 
parties took their stand on each side of train, 
armed with guns, defying any one to couple it up, 
and then in the name of the B. of R. fc., notice 
was served on the officers of toe company that the 
train would be allowed to proceed only after they 
were^advised that a sentence of fifteen days sus- 
pension against one of their members, imposed 
as punishment for neglect of duty while flagging, 
had been withdrawn, and assurance given that he 
would be paid for all time lost. ' 

This demand was complied with, ^nd the train 
proceeded, after having been held some fonr 
hours. 

Shortly after this move the "Protective Board" 
instructed the superintendent of transportation 
and the master mechanic to meet them at a given 
place, day and hour, for the purpose of "adjust- 
ing grievances.” 

The superintendent and master mechanic 
obeyed the instructions, met the B. R. E. board, 
and were asked to give their attention to a docu- 
ment, beginning with the words: "Our griev- 
ances are many, as no doubt you are aware." 

The first case was one of an engineer whom 
they claimed had been unjustly dealt with, and 
whose immediate return to service, with pay for 
lost time, they demanded. This case was 
one whidh had been adjusted amicably 
and satisfactorily between the B. of L. E com- 
mittee and the master mechanic. The in- 
terested engineer was satisfied with the decision, 
was not a member of the B. of R. E., and protested 
against their considering the case. 

One Bruce Tyler had been in the employ of 
the company as a stock claim agent, but had been 
dismissed. This dismissal the board claimed, was 
tHjnst, and its recall was demanded. It was also 
demanded that Mr. Tyler should be paid for lost 
time, and that he should be given a position as 
station agent at Winslow. This demand necessi- 
tated the removal of an agent in every way satis- 


factory to the company, and it will puzzle the 
average mind to understand by what course of 
reasoning the decision that Mr. Tyler had a right 
to the place was reached. 

The rest of the demands can be summed up 
as an effort to carry out their threat that they 
would place every man in the service in such posi- 
tion as they considered him entitled to, according 
to his "age in the service," dating from the con- 
struction ot the road, and regardless of capaci- 
ties in which they had served. 

Brother Miller has been satisfactorily conduct- 
ing a train there some five or six years. He was 
promoted to that position a year before Mr. 
Parrot was promoted. No question has been 
raised before as to Brother Miller's right to this 
position, but this board demanded that his regular 
run be given to Mr. Parrot. Although the 
only schedules in effect on the road had 
been made by the old organizations; al- 
though these same organizations bad been pro- 
nounced failures by the B. of R. E., continual 
complaint was made by the board of violation of 
"Our schedule/’ 

The superintendent tried to explain that in the 
case of Mr. Tyler he had no authority, as that 
department was out of his jurisdiction. The ar- 
gument was met by the remark from Mr. Tyler: 
"Where there is a will, there is a way.” The 
superintendent asked for time in which to con- 
sider tbe demands and to consult with the general 
superintendent, who was absent from home. He 
was graciously accorded fifteen minutes by the 
watch, within which to reply, yes or no, to the 
demands. In the absence of his superior, and in 
face of the fact that there were several trains of 
oranges on the road, the superintendent yielded, 
and granted the demands under pr test. He con- 
sidered the action so unjust that he prepared an 
explanation in form of an apology to the other 
employes, which he intended for bulletin pur- 
poses. This was handed to the operators at Wins- 
low to send to the various division points, but 
they refused to send it. 

Changes in accord with the demands were- 
made. Brother Miller was taken from his train,, 
and it was gjven to Mr. Parrot. 

Two representative members of our Order 
came to Cedar Rapids for the purpose of laying 
the matter before the Grand Chief Conductor. 
Recognizing the gross injustice which had been 
done our members, Brother Clark promptly 
wired Brother Stanley, chairman of our general 
committee for the Santa F£ system, to meet hioa 
in Albuquerque, and left for that point. 

On the day following his arrival at Albu- 
querque, he waited upon General Superintendent 
Gabel, in company with committee for A. & P. y 
and Chairman Stanley. Brother Clark stated the 
position of the Order as insisting upon the return 
of its members to their positions. "If this is de- 
nied,” said Brother Clark, "we must take it to the 
Santa F 4 , for we will not submit to the removal 
of our members, whose services are satisfactory 
to the compaay, in accordance with tbe unjust, 
unprovoked and unreasonable demands of a mob, 
styling themselves an organization. Wnen our 
members are in their proper positions, we will 
protect them therein to the extent of our re.- 
sources." 

Mr. Gabel said, "We will return your mem- 
bers to their positions within a few days," and 
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agreeable thereto, Brother Miller was sent out on 
his run the third day following the interview. 
Some of the B of R E. members undertook to 
stir up a strike, but beyond a few hour's delay to 
drains, caused by some train dispatchers and 
operators, no inconvenience was felt. The dis- 
position of some was shown in the act of turning 
an engine loose down the main track in face of 
an overdue passenger train. Fortunately the 
train was late, and the engine was followed nine 
miles by an east bound train, picked up and placed 
on siding The sending oat of this engine was a 
dastardly act, which merits the most severe pen- 
alty wnich can lawfully be imposed, if the perpe- 
trators can be apprehended. 

The injustice of the position taken by the. B of 
R. E. was so glaring as to cause severe criticism 
in the columns of the daily press. 

Every effort to create prejudice was resorted to, 
and the following extract from the Evening Citizen 
of Alburquerque, over the signature of the Grand 
Secretary of the B. of R. E., under the caption 
of "Perfidy of the O. R. C.,” is a fair sample. 

This c mtroversy on the Atlantic & Pacific which has 
been at fever heat for the pant two weeks between the 
•company, Order of Railroad Conductor* et al and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes, is for no other pur- 
pose than to destroy existing schedules on the Atlantic 
4& Pacific system The true fight is against the brake- 
men's schedule and not the Brothe hood of Railway Krn- 

loyes. The company and Order of Railroad Conductors, 

y covering up the true issues are doing all they can to 
draw the Brotherhood of Locomotive Euglneers into the 
fight on their side, and a few Brotherhood of Trainmen. 
When the real issue is made clear and the fight on, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen will remain loyal to 
their order and tha Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
will not forget the “Q., v 1888, nor the present actions of 
the conductors on the Ann Arbor road in Michigan, where 
'the engineers are on a strike and the conductors are run- 
ning engines. C. M. Holmbs. 

The following interview with Brothers Clark 
and Stanley may not prove uninteresting. 

A representative of the Citizen called <»n E. E. Clark, 
grand chief conductor of the Order of Rail way Conduc- 
tors, at the San Felipe, and found him in parlor “A," in 
•company with H. J. Stanley, chairman of the general 
grievance committee of that order for the Santa Fe sys- 
tem. These gentlemen were ready to give any informa- 
tion possible relative to the trouble existing on the At- 
lantic A Pacific railroad, and the conversation with them 
elicited the following statements: 

“While we do not endorse or approve the actions of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employes or their manner of 
doing business' “ remarked Mr. Clark, “we have no 
•quarrel with them further than they Impose upon us by 
making unjust and uncalled for attacks upon our mem- 
bers. 

“In the peculiarly conducted interview with Superin- 
tendent Denair, they made demands aud forced compli- 
ance therewith, which unjustly and seriously affected 
members of our Order. We are here in accord with our 
laws to insist upon the return of our members to the po- 
sitions from which they havebeen arbitrarily removed. 
We propose to afford our members protection in their po- 
sitions and their rights, so far as the resources of the 
•Order will permit. The stiteinents made in print a few 
days since under the head of Perfidy of the O. R. C., are 
airaply the misstatement of facts or a statement which 
lias no foundation In truth. 

“We do not care to enter into any controversy In print. 
•Our business is with the Atlantic & Pacific officials until 
they return our men to their positions, and after that it is 
eimoly to protect them therein. 

“The hasty departure from this section of several of 
those who were most prominent in this move is a some- 
what peculiar way of showing their confidence in the 
Justice of their cause or their conviction that they were 
right." 

The Citizen reporter was agreeably surprised in both Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Stanley; they are pleasant, agreeable, and 
away above the ordinary man in intelligence. They believe 
that their Order is right in the present trouble, and have 
the assurances of the Atlantic & Pacific officials ihat the 
anen recently removed by order of the Brotherhood of 


Railway Employes will, at an early day, be restored to 
their former positions. 

That the press and people fully appreciate the 
situation, is evidenced by the following, again 
from the Citizen'. 

Until to-day, we were under the impression from state- 
ments made to us by the members of the B. of R. E., that 
their sole aim and hope in the present strife, was for rec- 
ognition, bat from lhformation received from reliable 
sources and after a consultation with representatives of 
the B. of L. E., B. or L. F., B. of R. T , O. of R. T. and O. 
of R. C , we ire convinced that the contrary Is the case. 

To-day we learn from represen tativss of the B. of R. T., 
on both the A. & P. R. R. and the A. T. A 8. F., that the 
few members now left in the B. of R. B. have endeavored 
in every way possible to influence the B. of R. T. against 
the O. of R. C., in order, if possible, to secure their sym- 
pathy and draw attention from the real issue. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Railroad company Is a corpora- 
tion leg-illy organized, and its success means a great deal 
to Alburquerque; la tact, weie it not lor the Atlantic A 
Pacific road, we would not be where we are to-day. We 
never could for a moment, sustain a labor organization 
that has for its motto. “Might is Right, “and allow a few 
members of such order, of their own volition, to make 
such demands upon »he rail road company as were made 
by members of this so-called Brotherhood of Railway 
Employes a few days ago. 

For a long time the officials of the Atlantic A Pacific 
company have allowed men with anarchistic principles to 
dictate to them what should be done in the wav of running 
trains, and the wages paid the men, bat the time has 
come when reason and justice must prevail, and after re- 
viewing the situation in its entirety, we have come to the 
conclusion that the position of the officials of the 
Atlantic & Pacific company to-day, is the only one 
that can bring about beneficent results to the conservative 
and intelligent members of the other and legitimate labor 
orgauizationain its employ, and at the same time resnlt 
to the great advantage of the towns along the line of its 
road. 

Mr. Tyler, who was forced into position as 
agent at Winslow, did not prove a shining suc- 
cess, as will be seen from the following from aa 
Alburquerque paper: 

Bruce Tyler, the station agent of only a few days and 
who is accused of being one ot the principals in cansiug 
the present strife among the employes on the Atlantic A 
Pacific, quietly dropped into the c.tv on Conductor 
Heady’s passenger train from Winslow last Friday night, 
and after remaining in secluded quarters until the sonth- 
bonod passenger train was ready, took passage, so it U 
stated, presumably for Old Mexico, Saturday morning. 
Before being appointed station agent, Tyler was live 
stock claim agent and rode on an annual pass. Coming 
Into the city, he exhibited to the conductor a dispatch 
from General Superintendent Gabel desiring his presence 
here. This die natch is declared bv Mr. Gabel to have 
been forged, which action bespeaks very bad for Bruce, 
who is well known and well liked by a number of our 
citizens. He has deserted his station without first being 
relieved, and has placed hlmselt in a very unenviable 
light before the Guarantee Security company. 

Shortly following on the heels of the removal of 
Mr. Parrot, in order to restore Brother Miller to 
his position, some sixty employes who had been 
active in support of the anarchistic methods of 
their representatives, were dismissed from the ser- 
vice of the company. These were station agents, 
train dispatchers, operators, yardmen and train- 
men. We are advised that some enginemen were 
dismissed later. The management expressed a 
determination to dismiss all who had been guilty 
of acts which j ustified their dismissal, and no one 
in any degree conversant with the manner in 
which this element have trampled over the rights 
and authority of the company, as well as all re- 
cognized ethics of dealings as between employer 
and employ^, will feel disposed to criticise the 
determination or action in compliance therewith. 

Might can never be made right, and the sooner 
all laboring men appreciate that fact, and organ- 
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ize on that basis, the better off will they and the 
world be. 

The position taken by the Grand Chief Con- 
doctor was the only honorable one open to him, 
and we re-echo his words: "If we can not put 
Brother Miller back in his position, and protect 
him therein after his return, we have no excuse 
for existence as an organization claiming to afford 
protection to its members against wrong or 
injustice ” 

• 

The Grand Chief Conductor is just advised by 
Bro. J. R. Stanton of the Ohio & Mississippi that 
a special train for the accommodation of delegates 
and their wives will leave St. Louis over that 
road Sunday m )rning, May 7th, at 9 o'clock, ar- 
riving in Cincinnati Sunday evening and giving 
all opportunity to take advantage of the special 
train over the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
leaving Cincinnati Monday morning. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all to use this train and 
those who expect to do so are requested to notify 
Bro. Stanton, Lane Seminary hotel, Walnut 
Hill, Cincinnati, in order that ample preparation 
may be made for all. We suggest that all who 
can conveniently go via St. Louis or Cincinnati, 
take advantage of these trains. It has been found 
necessary to run them in the day time for the 
reason that it is impossible to procure sleeping 
cars for night trains on account of the demand 
for them for World’s Fair travel. The Grand 
Division will meet Tuesday, May 9th, at 1:00 
o'clock p. m. in Memorial Hall, corner of Adams 
and Ontario streets. Tuesday morning a recep- 
tion will be given at the People’s Theatre at 10 a. 
m., at which time brief addresses will be made 
by Gov. McKinley, the Grand Chief Conductor 
and others. The headquarters .during the Grand 
Division will be at the Boody House. The Grand 
Division of the Ladies Auxiliary will meet in the 
same building with the Grand Division and dur- 
ing the same week, but we are not advised as to 
the exact time. The official headquarters of the 
Auxiliary will be at Hotel Madison. Delegates 
desiring to Reserve rooms in advance should ap- 
ply immediately to Bro. Chas. R. Lee, 410 Sher- 
man street. The necessary credential and copy 
of circular containing information as to transpor- 
tation, hotels, etc., has been mailed to each divis- 
ion and member of the Grand Division. 


Just as this form goes to press, a telegram 
brings us the sad intelligence of the death of Bro. 
Hiram Hurty, a permanent member of the Grand 
Division and a warm personal friend of the writer. 
A busy and useful life is thus closed. Peace be 
to bis ashes. 


The appointment of Hon. A. W. Terrill of Tex- 
as to be U. S minister to Turkey, will be gratify- 
ing to those railway employes who know of his 
services in their behalf in the Texas Senate, but 
they will regret that it takes from the state for a 
time, one of their best friends. 


Under date of April 10th the appointment of 
B- N. Roller as master of trains on the Knoxvillo 
division of the L. & N. is announced. Brother 
Roller is one of the best members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and is one of the reliable 
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me mbers of Monon Division No 89 at Louisville. 
We sincerely congratulate Bro. Roller and trust 
that the Conductor will still hear from hipi oc- 
casionally. 


Bro. T. J Martinis prepared to rent nicely fur- 
nished rooms to World’s Fair visitors at from one 
to two dollars per day. The situation is a pleas- 
ant one at 1328 Washington ave , forty minutes 
ride from the grounds by boat or cable car, thirty 
by the elevated railway or twenty by tne Ills. 
Cent. Readers of the Conductor will do well to- 
write him before concluding iheir arrangements. 


On account of the wide spread interest taken in 
what are known as the Toledo decisions of judges 
Taft and Ricks of the federal courts and of the 
effect they are likely to have upon railway em- 
ployes, we surrender a large part of our editorial 
space to give the decisions in full, reserving ed- 
torial comment for our next number. We believe 
that those who have expressed the opinion that 
the decisions area blow to orga ized labor are 
mistaken, and that even if sustained, organiza- 
tions will not be injured thereby. 


Want of space prevents publication of the rules 
governing any federation which may be formed 
by members of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and which are now, until repealed by the Grand 
Division, laws of the Order. Copies have been 
sent to all divisions and there is nothing in them 
which may not be given to the public. Railway 
officers and imaginative newspaper reporters will 
search them in vain for any conspiracy to organize 
a World’s Fair strike. 


The ladies of the Auxiliary at Cheyenne, Wyo. r 
have decided to hold their first ball on the 2ist, r 
and they have very kindly remembered the editor 
with a complimentary invitation. We have en- 
joyed the hospitality of Cheyenne homes and 
Cheyenne ladies before this and we know that it is 
not to be exceeded anywhere and if it were among 
the possibilities, we certainly should take advant- 
age of this opportunity to join with them. The 
many little "chores” necessary to prepare for the 
rapidly nearing session of the Grand Division 
prevents us from thinking of such a thing however. 


Another new candidate for railway favor ap- 
pears in tne Woodman Safety coupler, of which a 
model has been shown us. This coupler possesses 
advantages which we have not seen in any other 
of its type. It is of the M. C. B. type, and the 
locking device is entirely and completely protected 
from dirt, cinders, ice and snow, an important 
point, as those who use couplers well know. It is 
certain and sure in its operation and is certainly 
the equal of any other of that type in strength 
and durability and seems to us to be superior to 
many. It has been tested in actual service on 
the B. f C. R. & N. railway and found to be su- 
perior to any others with which it has come in 
competition. It seems to us that the recent legis- 
lation will result in an extended trial of the M. 
C. B. coupler and if this is the case, and merit 
is any consideration, the Woodman coupler must 
become a popular one. 
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g*oroev* och. 

In the death of brother Joel P. Bowersock, 
Pike’s Peak Division No. 244. lost a worthy and 
honored member, the community an earnest, 
active citizen, and his family a devoted hus- 
band and father. The Division adopted reso- 
lutions expressing sorrow for the untimely 
death and sympathy with the bereaved family 
at a recent meeting. 

(ftolc. 

Brother W. R. Cole, a member of Richmond 
Division No. 152, was instantly killed near 
Scottville, Va. The train of which he was 
conductor parted and in attempting to apply 
brakes to prevent a collision, he fell under the 
train and was run over. He leaves a widow, 
two children and aged parents to mourn the 
loss of their protector. 

Croohcr. 

Died Mch. 22, Mrs. Phebe Crooker, mother of 
Brother William Crooker, of Milbank Division 
No. 99. The Division extends to Brother 
Crooker its sincere sympathy in his affliction. 

£lol**cnt. 

Died March nth, after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness, Brother John P. Dodson of St. 
Louis Division No. 3. Brother Dodson died 
at his home in Opelika, Ala., surrounded by 
the loved ones, a wife and children who are 
left to face the world alone and who will 
henceforth miss the fostering care that has al- 
ways been extended over them by their earthly 
protector. The Division extends its sincere 
sympathy and trusts that as the heavenly fath- 
er tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, so may 
He shield and protect the lonely widow and 
orphans. 

ptoore. 

Died at his home in Perry, Iowa, April 9th, 
Brother Fred Lambson Moore, a permanent 
member of the Grand Division and an ener- 
getic and faithful member of Perry Division 
No. 84. Brother Moore was attacked with 
acute pneumonia about three weeks ago, and 
after a severe struggle succumbed to the fell 
destroyer. The remains were taken to his old 
home in Stevens Point, Wis., for interment, 
accompanied by a committee from his di- 
vision. Hundreds of members of the Or- 
der and the Grand Division who have known 
Brother Moore will unite with Division 84 in 


mourning his loss and in sympathy for the 
bereaved wtfe and son who are left to fight the 
battle of life alone. 


Ifltfall. 

Brother T. H. Wall died at his home in Cov- 
ington, Ky., at 2:37 a. m., April 7th, of agina 
rectoris, and his remains were interred in 
beautiful Spring Grove cemetery, Cincinnati. 
April 9th, by the members of the order he so 
fondly loved. Brother Wall was born at 
Williamsburg, Va., April 29th, 1853. He was 
therefore but a few days less than forty years 
of age. Justin the prime of life, in the full 
vigor of manhood, yet with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s warning he was stricken and went 
down as grass before the mower’s scythe, 
eaving a faithful and loving wife and beauti- 
ful child of three years to mourn his loss. 
Brother Wall was one of the best known Or- 
der men in this part of the country. He be- 
came a member of Cincinnati Order soon after 
its organization and remained a member of 
that division until February, 1892, when he 
withdrew to become a charter member of 
Blue Grass Division No. 322. He was elected 
chief conductor of No. 322 at its organization 
and served with distinction. At the last elec- 
tion he was elected delegate to the next con- 
vention of the Grand Division. He was a 
faithful husband, a kind father, a true friend. 
Generous to a fault, he would stubbornly con- 
tend for the rights of others, even at a sacri- 
fice of his own personal interest. While we 
will miss his cheery voice, his friendly greet- 
ings, let us hope that he still lives in the enjoy- 
ment of a blessed immortality. 

|UooM(»rh. 

On the 20th of March, by one of those mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence, which 
continually occur, Brother Michael Woodlock 
was, without a moment’s warning, called from 
this life to the unfathomable hereafter, leav- 
ing an aged mother to mourn the loss of a lov- 
ing sen. Brother Woodlock was a member of 
Escanaba Division No. 86, which tenders to 
the afflicted mother its deepest sympathy and 
sincerely trusts that God in His infinite wis- 
dom and the greatness of His love, may be a 
source of solace, comfort and protection to 
her. 
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THE ENGINEERS WIN. 

The Great Case Decided by Judge Speer in Their Favor. 

Macon, Ga., April 8. — The Central railroad deal with both sides fairly and justly. He kept 
engineers have won in their case before in mind the equal rights of the railroad and its 
Judge Speer, of the United States Court, to re- employes. 

quire Receiver H. M. Comer to sign a contract The decision can be construed as a complete 
for the ensuing year with the Brotherhood of . triumph for the engineers, except so far as the 
Locomotive Engineers. The Constitution has boycott rule of the brotherhood is concerned, 
already given a full resume and review of the en- which rule forbids engineers of one road hauling 
tire matter from the day in last November when the cars of a striking road. Judge Speer decides 
General Superintendent George Dole Wadley re- that Receiver Comer must sign a contract with 
fnsed to treat with the committee from the the brotherhood engineers and with engineers not 
Brotherhood, up to the present hour Judge members of the brotherhood. Judge Speer thus 
Speer’s decision has been awaited with great in- recognizes the right of the brotherhood to exist- 
terest, for the question involved was a broad and ence, and, in fact, places himself on record as 
deep one, of momentous importance and gravity the friend and supporter of labor organizations so 
md far- reaching! in its effects. The decision of long as they remain and operate within the law. 
judge Speer gives labor organizations a dignity General Superintendent Wadley and Receiver 
and standing in the eyes of the world and the Comer refused to recognize the brotherhood, but 
general estimation of mankind never before pos- Judge Speer, by his decision, recognizes it and 
sessed by them in equal degree. Judge Speer says that Receiver Comer, the agent of the coart, 
rendered his decision to-day at 10 o’clock in the must recognize it. 

United States court room. There were present a Judge Speer’s decision favors the seniority ser- 
large number of engineers, lawyers and other vice clause as affecting promotion. Receiver 
spectators. Several ladies were also in attend- Comer was opposed to seniority. The court pro- 
ance, among them being the venerable mother vides, however, that where merit and ability are 
and lovely wife of Judge Speer. All listened equal seniority of service shall prevail, and will 
with deep interest as the judge read his decision, arrange a fair tribunal for the purpose of testing 
He consumed 'about three hours in the reading, the merit and ability of various candidates for 
It embraced eighteen pages of typewritten copy, promotion with the privilege of either party in 
The decision was interesting and entertaining cases not reconcilable to appeal to the court, 
from beginning to end. It covered the The engineers think that a good tribunal for test- 
entire subject. It was able, exhaustive, ing the merit of those seeking promotion would 
elaborate ^and complete. The judge sought to be the master mechanic and three engineers to be 
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selected by the master mechanic. Mr. Comer 
thinks that on the master mechanic alone should 
rest this responsibility. On all other points, 
such as a schedule of wages, etc., which the 
engineers want included in the contract, Judge 
Speer decides in favor of the brotherhood. 
Attorney R. W. Patterson and his clients, the 
engineers, are greatly pleased with the judge’s 
decision. He and they have won a great victory 
— one which they ought to have won, for their 
cause was just and right. It would be unjust 
and unfair for them not to have a contract. The 
public endorses and approves the decision of 
Judge Speer. So far as the boycott rule of the 
brotherhood is concerned, the engineers expected 
Judge Speer to rule against it, and his decision 
in this regard is in keeping with the recent de- 
cisions given out west. The brotherhood expect 
to strike the rule from their by-laws at the next 
national convention. They s ty they do not wish 
any rule on their books that the court decides is 
in conflict with the laws of the country. They 
say they are a law-abiding, conservative body of 
men and their action and conduct in Judge Speer’s 
court really shows this. In deciding on the boy- 
cott rule, Judge Speer says: 

"Now there cannot be a doubt that this rule of 
the brotherhood is in direct and positive violation 
of the laws of the land, and no cou-t, state or fed- 
eral, could hesitate a minute to so decide it. It 
is plainly a rule or agreement :n restraint of trade 
or commerce.” 

A new contract will now be drawn up to be 
signed by Receiver Comer and the engineers. In 
the meantime the old contract, so Judge Speer 
says, remains in force. 

J udge Speer’s decision says: "In case of any 
issue with the management with which the 
brotherhood or its members are connected and 
the members in the employ of the receiver shall 
desire to leave bis service in a body or oth- 
erwise in such mmner as may in any way im- 
pede the operations of the road, they will be 
required to do so upon such terms and conditions 
as the court may think proper for the protection 
of the interest of the property and the mainten- 
ance of justice and fair play to all concerned.” 

THE DECISION IN FULL. 

The full text of the decision is as follows: 

In the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Western Division of the Southern District of 
Georgia Waterhouse and others, styling 
themselves Committee of Adjustment of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, vs. H. 
M. Comer, Receiver. Petition tp have receiver 
make contract with locomotive engineers. R. 
W. Patterson, for motion. Lawton & Cun- 
ningham and Marion Erwin, contra. Decided 
April 8, 1893. Speer, judge. 


Cases are frequent where persons entrusted 
with corporate properties have applied to the 
courts for the prevention or redress of grievances 
threatened, or indicted by labor organizations. 
This is the first instance, of which we have any 
information, where members of such an associ- 
ation have, by concerted action, in an orderly 
way, sought the arbitrament of a court to have 
settled a controversy relative to the w ges and 
conditions of their employment. The recent appli- 
cation to this court of the Order of Railway Tele- 
graphers, with similar purpose, was an attempt of 
this character. The telegraphers, as a body, had 
abandoned the service of the receiver before they 
presented their petition. In the meantime other 
telegraphers, with equal right to employment by 
the receiver, had been engaged and were per- 
forming the functions the striking telegraphers 
had surrendered, and, notwithstanding the solici- 
tude of the court to spare a large number of in- 
telligent young men from the distress resulting 
from their indiscreet action, it was found to be 
impracticable. The members of the Brother- 
h6od of Locomotive Engineers, who have pre- 
sented this petition, have a proper standing in 
court. There are 250 locomotive engineers in 
the employment of the receiver, upon the vari- 
ous divisions of the Central Railroad and Bank- 
ing Company, of Georgia. Of these 21 1 are 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, and the petitioners are a committee from 
that membership. They recite in their petition 
the facts that they have been for several years 
working under a contract made between a general 
committee of the brotherhood and the officers of 
the railroad. Since the first day of December, 
1891, they have been working under a contract, a 
copy of which they attach, and since that time 
the properties have been entrusted to the control 
of Hugh M. Comer, the receiver of the court. 
This contract expired on the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1892. A few days prior to that time they 
gave notice to George D. Wadley, general super- 
intendent of the company, that they desired cer- 
tain changes in the contract. They state further 
that they have remained in the service of the 
company, although the superintendent and the 
receiver refused to enter into any new contract 
or consider the old contract longer in force, un- 
less ordered to so do by the court 

Pending the adjustment of the controversy, 
which was postponed for ninety days by virtue of 
a clause of the contract which entitled the re- 
ceiver to notice for that period and of which he 
claimed the benefit, the court has continued the 
contract in force. 

We have also caused several conferences be- 
tween the receiver and the engineers, with the 
hope that an amicable agreement might follow. 
This expectation has been defeated by a strike on 
the Savannah, Americus & Montgomery Railroad, 
the refusal of one of the engineers 
to haul a train to which a car of that 
company was attached, bis immediate discharge 
and the friction between the receiver and the en- 
gineers which resulted therefrom. The engineers 
then applied to the court. They set forth the 
objects of their order, the advantages of a con- 
tract with their employers, and that such con- 
tracts are of force upon a very large proportion 
of the principal railroads of the country. They 
state that since it has been shown to them that 
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the properties in the hands of the receiver are 
embarassed financially, they are content to work 
in bis service without aqy increase of wages, al- 
though they insist that the rate is less than that 
paid by competing and connecting lines, and they 
pray that the receiver be directed to continue in 
force the contract under which they were work- 
ing at the time the receiver was appointed, sub- 
ject to such modifications and changes as may be 
made by the order of the court. Tney annex a 
copy of this contract. 

The receiver answers : 

1. That the Grand Natipnal Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers is not incorporated, and 
that many of its rules and regulations which have 
a bearing upon any contract its members might 
make, are withheld from the public. This places 
him at a disadvantage and renders uncertain the 
attitude of the brotherhood in any difficulty 
which might arise in connection with the con- 
tract. 

2. That a number of the locomotive engineers 
employed by him are not members of the broth- 
erhood and that it is not proper for him to con- 
tract in this way with certain employes, while 
others are employed without such a contract. 

3. That such a contract renders it impossible 
for the officers charged with the operation of the 
property to have such freedom in its administra- 
tion as is necessary to its prompt and efficient 
management. 

4. As a common carrier the railroad under his 
control is liable for damages which may result 
from the disorganization ot its service. That the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is bound 
by secret obligations to withdraw from the ser- 
vice of railroad companies in a body, causing 
great damage. 

5. That he should be at full liberty to select the 
best men and means of managing the business 
without regard to organizations of any kind. 
That his superintendent has prepared a proper 
schedule of wages and conditions for the employ- 
ment of engineers and firemen, a copy of which 
is attached. 

6. If he should contract with the brotherhood, 
it wonld be holding out a premium for his em- 
ployes to become members of that order, which 
respondent states is not to the interest of his 
trust. That the brotherhood renders it impos 
sible for the officers of the railroad to come into 
direct contact with the employes and prevents 
such free intercourse as is necessary to good and 
efficient service. That no contracts have been 
entered into with the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, and that he has had no difficulty with the 
conductors and firemen. He denies that it is 
usual and customary for railroad companies of the 
United States to make such contracts with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

It will be observed that much of the receiver’s 
answer is an argument against the propriety and 
policy of contracts of any charactei between the 
officers of railway corporations and the repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations. The gravity 
and importance of the considerations thus pre- 
sented are exceedingly great. The control under 
any circumstances, by the courts, of contracts 
between representatives of the immense values 
invested in corporations engaged in the public 
doty of transportation, and the laborers employed 
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in the same service, will doubtless appear to 
many as novel and dangerous. It is well, how- 
ever, to consider if a proper provision, by ap- 
peal to the courts, in the frequent and destruc- 
tive conflicts between organized capital and or- 
ganized labor will not afford the simplest, most 
satisfactory and effective method for the settle- 
ment of such controversies. Is it not the only 
method by which the public, and indeed the 
parties themselves, can be protected from the in- 
evitable hardship and loss which all must en- 
dure from the frequent recurring strikes? It will 
not be wise for those engaged witn the mainten- 
ance of puolic order, to ignore the immensity of 
the changes in the relations of the employing, 
and the employed classes, occasioned by the phe- 
nominal development of commerce and the prev- 
alence of labor organizations. We are in this 
case directly concerned with a corporation, and a 
labor organization, and both engaged in railway 
transportation and in this department of indus- 
try, it is reported by the interstate commerce 
commissiou that there is invested in the United 
States $9 829,475,015, or nearly eight times the 
entire national debt of the country. Last year 
the railroads transported 530 000,000 passengers, 
or more than eight times tne entire population of 
the United States. The operatives emoloyed by 
them number 784 000, and it is no trifling testi- 
mony to the faithfulness and efficiency of this 
mighty army of railroad employes, that of the 
vast population transported under their care, only 
293, or less than one two- hundredths of one per 
cent, lost their lives. It is, moreover, true that 
no operaiives of a railroad, more than the loco- 
motive engineers, are charged with the preserva- 
tion of life and property, and when we are ad- 
vised by the proof that 32.000 of 

the locomotive engineers of the Uaited 

States, more than 80 per cent., belong to the 
brotherhood, it is difficult to believe that their 
membership lessens the efficiency to employers or 
fidelity to their supreme duty to the puolic. But 
wnether these facts and other facts equally well 
known and equally significant, will justify gov- 
ernmental control of contracts essential to the 
uninterrupted transportation of the country, in 
which the public is so vitally concerned.it is clear 
that where the property of railway and other cor- 
porations is being administered by a receiver, 
under the superintending power of a court of 
equity, it is competent for the court to adjust dif- 
ficulties between the receiver and his employes, 
which in the absence of such adjustment would 
tend to injure the property and to defeat the pur- 
pose of the receivership. Indeed, the power of 
the court to direct a contract between its officers 
does not appear to be questioned. The power of 
the court has always, on proper occasions, been 
exercised to protect the properties from the dam- 
aging and unlawful results of a strike of the la- 
borers in its employ. 

In tne case of the Telegraphers vs. Comer, re- 
ceiver, supra, decided at this term, not yet re- 
ported, while this court, as above stated, was 
prevented by their own conduct from according 
to the petitioners the practical relief they sought, 
they were enjoined from any interference with 
the property, operations or employes of the re- 
ceiver, and rules were issued against individuals 
who were charged with such offenses. 

In re Higgins, 27 Federal Reporter, p. 444, 
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the learned circuit judge of this circuit, the Hon. 
Don A. Pardee, declared: "It is well settled law 
that whoever unlawfully interferes with property 
in the possession of a court is guilty of a con- 
tempt of that court, and I regard it as equally 
well settled that whoever unlawfully interferes 
with officers and agents of the court, in the full 
and complete possession and management of the 
property in the custody of the court is guilty of 
a contempt of court; and it is immaterial whether 
this unlawful interference comes in the way of 
actual violence or by intimidation and threats. 
The employes of the receivers, although pro hac 
viee, officers of the court, may quit their employ- 
ment, as can employes of private parties or cor- 
porations, provided they do not thereby inten- 
tionally disable the property; but they must quit 
peaceably and decently. Where they combine 
and conspire to quit, with or without notice, with 
the object and intent of crippling the property or 
its operation, I have no doubt that they thereby 
commit a contempt; and all those who combine 
and conspire with employes to thus quit, or as of- 
ficials of labor organizations, issue printed orders 
to quit, or to strike, with an intent to embarrass 
the court in administering the property, rerder 
themselves liable for contempt of court.” 

Certainly, it follows then that it is in the power 
of the court, in the interest of public order, and 
for the protection of the property under the con- 
trol, to direct a suitable arrangement with its em- 
ployes or officers, to provide compensation and 
conditions of their employment and to avoid, if 
possible, an interruption of their labor and duty, 
which will be disastrous to the trust, injurious to 
the property. There is no reason why the re- 
ceivership in this respect should be conducted in 
a manner differing from the large preponderance 
of the successful and prosperous railroads of the 
country. It appears from the proof that about 
90 per cent, of the railroads of the United States 
make contracts or schedules of rates and regula- 
tions for the employment of their operatives, 
which are agreed to by the representatives of 
both the parties, and which serve for the guid- 
ance of all while they remain in force. Many of 
these contracts or schedules are in evidence. We 
are satisfied from these facts that such arrange- 
ments under proper restrictions are praiseworthy 
and beneficial to both parties, and we therefore 
shall not longer hesitate to direct the receiver to 
enter into an appropriate contract or schedule of 
rates and regulations with the engineers. This 
contract, however, will not be restricted to mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, although membership of that order is 
and will be no disqualification to service on rail- 
roads under the control of this court so long as 
the rules and regulations of the order are 
treated as subordinate to the law of the land. 
The contract will comprehend all engineers em- 
ployed by the receiver, whether members or non- 
members of the brotherhood. 

This brings us to the consideration, first, what 
is an appropriate contract, and secondly, whether 
there is anything in the rules and regulations of 
the brotherhood and its relations to these proper- 
ties which is inconsistent with the law, and which 
would make it improper for the court to place its 
receiver in a position where, in his exigent duty 
to carry on the business of transportation, for 
which the railroad was chartered by the state, he 


may find himself in the power of an organized 
body of his operatives who will be able to para- 
lyze the operations of the properties. The appro- 
priateness of the contract depends solely upon the 
arrangement of details. There is no difference 
between the engineers and the receiver upon the 
question of compensation. There is an apparent 
dispute about the effect of seniority of service of 
an engineer as affecting promotion. The court 
will provide, however, that where merit and ability 
are equal, that seniority of service shall prevail, 
and will arrange a fair tribunal for the purpose of 
testing the merit and ability of various candidates 
for promotion, with the privilege of either party 
in cases not reconcilable to appeal to the court. 
There are other instances of minor disagreement, 
which the court will take time to adjust, and to 
perfect the agreement. 

We have noted with unaffected gratification the 
repeated statements made in judicio by the engi- 
neers and their council that thev will accept as 
final and satisfactory of every difference, the con- 
clusions and decisions of the couit. The receiver 
has also expressed more than once bis purpose to 
abide by the decision. This submission, so unlike 
the violent and irrational course pursued by either 
party, as their interests might prompt and with- 
out the slightest regard to the rights of the public, 
in many conflicts between what is populaily 
called "capital and labor," is considerate, judi- 
cious and strongly argues that the engineers who 
are before the court are good citizens and indeed 
patriots who respect and confide in the constituted 
authorities of their country. Fortunate indeed 
will it be for our country, if future differences of 
a similar character may be settled by a method so 
simple and so safe. This submission of the en- 
gineers applies as well to the remaining and the 
most important difference between the parties, 
and that is the effect upon the duty to the court 
and to the property of the rule of the brother- 
hood, which is understood by the court to be as 
follows: 

12. That hereafter when an issue has been 
sustained by the grand chief and carried into 
effect by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, it shall be recognized as a violation of ob- 
ligation if a member of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, who may be employed on a 
railroad run in connection with or adjacent to 
said road, to handle the property belonging to 
said railroad or system in any way that may benefit 
said company with which the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers are at issue, until the 
grievances or issues of difference, of any nature 
or kind, have been amicably adjusted. 

This rule is understood to have been adopted by 
the brotherhood in Denver three years ago. In 
his testimony Mr. A. B. Youngson, assistant chief 
engineer, frankly admitted that the effect of this 
rule as applied to properties in the hands of the 
receiver and the engineers in his employ, wou,ld 
be as follows: If, in the pursuance of the busi- 
ness of a common carrier, with which the receiver 
is charged, it should become necessary to convey 
over the lines of the Central Railroad a car be- 
longing to a railroad company on which thdre 
was a strike of the engineers, that it wohld 
be the duty of the brotherhood men in the .em- 
ploy of the receiver to refuse to haul the train 
containing such car, and if the officers ctf the 
road insisted that the car should proceed, Royalty 
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to the brotherhood required that the engineer 
should at once resign his station and abandon his 
duty. "He might,” he stated, "if he thought 
proper, carry the traifi to the terminal point.” 

An illustration of the effect of this rule is af- 
forded by the evidence. A strike was recently 
pending on the Savannah, Americus and Mont- 
gomery railroad, which runs in connection and is 
adjacent to the Central. Engineer Arden, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in the 
employ of the receiver, was directed to carry a 
car of the Savannah, Americus and Montgomery 
road between two stations on the Central railread. 
He declined to do so, and was at once discharged. 
A committee of the brotherhood have insisted 
upon nis reinstatement. This the receiver has 
refused, and it is certain that but for the pendency 
of the proceedings now under consideration by 
the court there would be, as a result of Engineer 
Arden’s construction of his duty and the receiver’s 
action, a strike of the engineers upon every line of 
the Central, with all the calamitous results to the 
public, to the road and to the engineers which 
would inevitably ensue. The receiver relies upon 
this as the main and controlling reason why he 
should not be required to enter into a contract 
with the brotherhood, when this rule 12th of the 
brotherhood will necessarily be written into the 
contract. Now. there cannot be a doubt that 
this rule of the brotherhooJ is in direct and posi- 
tive violation of the laws of the land, and no court, 
state or federal, could hesitate for a moment so 
to declare it. 

It is plainly a rule or agreement in restraint of 
trade or commerce. Section 1 of the act of July 
2, 1890, known as the Sherman anti-trust law. 
provides: "Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the several 
states, or with foreign nations, is horeby declared 
to be illegal. 

"Every person who shall make any such con- 
tract or engage in any such combination or con- 
spiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of the court.” 

Section 7 of the act of Feb. 4, 1887, provides; 
"That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this act to enter 
into any combination, contract or agreement, ex- 
press or implied, to prevent, by change of time 
schedule, carriage in different cars, or by other 
means or device, the carriage of freights from be- 
ing continuous from the place of shipment to the 
place of destination; and no break of bulk, stop- 
page or interruption made by such common car- 
rier shall prevent the carriage of freights from 
being and being treated as one of continuous car- 
riage from the place of shipment to the place 
of destination, unless such break, stoppage or 
interruption was made in good faith for some 
necessary purpose, and without any intent to 
avoid or unnecessarily interrupt such continuous 
carriage or to evade any of the provisions of this 
act.” 

Section 8 of the same act provides: "That in 


to do any act, matter or thing in this act required 
to be done, such common carrier shall be liable 
to the person or persons injured thereby for the 
full amount of damage sustained in consequence 
of any such violation of the provisions of this act, 
together with a reasonable council or attorney's 
fee, to be fixed by the court in every case of re- 
covery, which attorney's fees shall be taxed and 
collected as a part of the costs in the case.” 

The inter state commerce law, as amended by 
the act of congress of March 2, 1889, provides: 

"Section 3. (a.) Uader Preference — That it 

shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject 
to the provisions ot this act to make or give any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage 
to any particular person, company, firm, corpora- 
tion or locality or any particular description of 
traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or to subject 
any particular person, company, firm, corpora- 
tion or locality, or any particular description of 
traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any resp ct whatsoever. 

"(a.) Facilities for Interchange of Traffic — 
Every common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act shall, according to their respective 
powers, afford all reasonable, proper and equal 
facilities for the interchange of traffic between 
their respective lines, and for the receiving, for- 
warding and delivering of passengers and prop- 
erty to and from their several lines and those 
connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate 
in their rates and charges between such connect- 
ing lines, but this shall not be construed as re- 
quiring any common carrier to give the use of its 
tracks or terminal facilities to another carrier en- 
gaged in like business. 

"Section 10. Penalties for Violation of the 
Act — That any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act, or, whenever such common 
carrier is a corporation, any director or officer 
thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent or 
person acting for or employed by such corpora- 
tion, who, alone, or with any other corporation, 
company, person or party, shall wilfully do or 
cause to be done, any act, matter or thing in this 
act prohibited or declared to be unlawful, or who 
shall aid or abet therein, or who shall wilfully 
omit or fail to do any act, matter or thing in this 
act required to be done, not to be so done, or 
shall aid or abet any such ommission or failure, 
or shall be guilty of any infraction of this act or 
shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof, in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which such offense was 
committed, be subject to a fine of not to exceed 
$5,000 for each offense. 

"Provided, That if the offense for which any per- 
son shall be convicted as aforesaid shall be an un- 
lawful discrimination in rates, fares or charges 
for the transportation of passengers or property, 
such persons shall in addition to the fine herein- 
before provided for, be liable to imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two 
years, or both, such fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court.” 

The laws of the United States, section 5440, 
of the revised statutes, provide: "If two or 


case any common earner subject to the provisions more persons conspire either to commit any 
of this act shall do, cause to be done or permit to offense against the, or to defraud the United 
be done any act, matter or thing in this act pro- States in any manner or for any purpose, and 
hibited or declared to be unlawful, or shall omit one or more of such parties do any act to effect 
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the object of conspiracy, all the parties to such 
conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $10,000, and to 
imprisonment not more than two years." 

A combination of persons without regard to 
their occupation, which will have the effect to de- 
feat the provisions of the interstate commerce law 
inhibiting discriminations in the transportation of 
freight and passengers, will be obnoxious to the 
severe penalties of these statutes. 

Now, it is true that in any conceivable strike 
upon the transportation lines of this country, 
whether main lines or branch roads, there be in- 
terference with interstate or foreign commerce. 
This will be true also of strikes upon telegraph 
lines, for the exchange of telegraphic messages 
between people of different states is interstate 
commerce. In the presence of these statutes, 
which we have recited, and in view of the intimate 
interchange of commodities between people of 
several states of the unioD, it will be practically 
impossible hereafter for a body of men to combine 
to hinder and delay the work of the transportation 
company without becoming obnoxious to the pro- 
visions of these statutes, and a combination or 
agreement of railroad officials or other represen- 
tatives of capital with the same effect will be 
equally under the ban of the penal statutes. It 
follows, therefore, that a strike or “boycott," as 
it is popularly called, if they were ever effective, 
can be so no longer. Organized labor, when in- 
justice has been done or threatened to its mem- 
bership, will find its useful and valuable mission 
in presenting to the courts of the country a strong 
and resolute protest and a petition for redress 
against unlawful trusts add combinations which 
would do unlawful wrong to it. Its membership 
need not doubt that their counsel will be heard, 
nor that speedy and exact -justice will be admin- 
istered wherever the courts have jurisdiction. It 
will follow, therefore that in all such controver- 
sies, that it will be competent, as we have done in 
this case, for the courts to preserve the present 
rights of the operatives to spare them hardship, 
and at the same time to spare to the public tne un- 
merited hardship which it has suffered from such 
conflicts in the past. It will be also found that by 
such methods organized labor will be spared much 
of the antagonism which it now encounters, and 
in its appeal to the courts it will have the sympa- 
thy of thousands, where in its strikes it has their 
opposition and resentment. 

But, if there were no statutory enactments upon 
the subject, no court of equity could justifiably 
direct its receiver to enter into a contract with a 
body of men who hold themselves bound to re- 
pudiate their contract and disregard a grave public 
duty, because of a real or alleged grievance, 
which some other person or corporation, not a 
party to the contract, inflicts, or is alleged to in- 
flict not upon a party to the contract, but upon 
somebody else. To compel the re eiver to do 
this would be monstrous. The receiver may be 
wholly just, considerate, humane and even indul- 
gent to the engineers in his employ. They may 
with reason regard him not only as their kindly 
employer but as their friend. The people of 
Georgia may have afforded to them every needed 
evidence of sympathy, their compensation may be 
ample, their future as bright as is possible for in- 
telligent, energetic and courageous manhood, and 
yet, because of a difficulty, with or without cause, 


which originates in Maine or Minnesota, they 
will abandon the service of their kind employer 
and forego the realization of their own hopeful 
anticipations, and bring dismay, and it may be, 
ruin, upon the kind and sympathetic people 
among whom they live. This is almost the in- 
evitable consequence of this rule. It is in evi- 
dence, and is generally known, that almost the 
entire business of transportation of freight is car- 
ried on in cars which, witnout breaking the bulk 
of their freight, are forwarded from one railroad 
to another. This is an 'absolute necessity. The 
interests of the public and the economies of cheap 
and rapid transit demand it. There are one mill- 
ion and two hundred trousand cars upon the rail- 
roads of the United States. There are one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand four hundred andtwo 
miles of railroad, or more than seven cars per mile. 
The Central railroad according to the recent re- 
port of the superintendent, has less than two cars 
per mile. 

It is thefore indispensable that it should use the 
cars of other lines, but if it were otherwise, it 
would be impossible under the present system, to 
deny to the cars and freight of other lines transit 
over the lines of the Central without violation of 
the law. The receiver cannot violate the law 
and the engineers cannot compel him to do so, 
without themselves becoming obnoxious to the 
criminal statutes. And the court does not doubt, 
from their bearing and testimony in this case that 
they only needed to be advised of these facts, when 
they will immediately recede from the unlawful 
and most dangerous attitude, in which this rule 
has placed them. It is, indeed, a rule which more 
than all others has given strength and comfort to 
the enemies of organized labor. It is true, how- 
ever, that the learned counsel for the petitioners, 
when his attention has been called by the court to 
the insuperable difficulty in the way of a mutually 
beneficial contract presented by this rule, while 
insisting that it ought not to stand in the way of a 
contract, hastened to afford additional evidence of 
the good faith of his clients, by stating unreserv- 
edly upon this as upon all subjects, they were 
willing and anxious to take the direction of the 
court. This declaration is authoritative and the 
court will act upon it. It is binding upon the 
engineers of the brotherhood, who ?re officers of 
the receiver, and who were represented by the 
committee and their assistant chief engineer, Mr. 
Youngston, all of whom were in the presence of 
the court when it was made. It is accepted as 
made, in good faith and as a condition of the con- 
tract which the court will direct the receiver to 
make. While, therefore, any engineer may, at 
any time, exercise bis right as an individaal to 
leave the service of the receiver, he may not do so 
in such a manner as to injure the properties 
or impede its proper management by the re- 
ceiver. 

In case of any issue with the management in 
which the brotherhood or its members are con- 
cerned, and the memoers in the employ of the re- 
ceiver, shall desire to leave his service in a body 
or otherwise in such manner as may in any way 
impede the operations of the road, they will be 
required to do so upon such terms and conditions 
as the court may think proper for the protection 
of the interest of the property and the mainte- 
nance of justice and fair play to all concerned. In 
the meantime, the old contract will remain of 
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force, always under the general operation of this 
decision with reference to Rule 12 of the brother- 
hood, until the terms of the new contract are 
definitely settled by the court. And it will be 
specially directed that no engineer or other person 
in the employ of the Central railroad shall be dis- 
charged or in any way injured in his station on 
account of this proceeding or any step taken in 
its inception or advocacy. 

THE ARDEN CASE. 

The case of Engineer Arden, of the Central 
railroad, who was removed for refusing to haul 
"Sam" cars when there was a strike on that road, 
has not yet been formally brought to the atten- 
tion of Judge Speer, though it is probable appli- 
cation will be made for his reinstatement at an 
early date. 

It is possible that Judge Speer will make an 
amicable settlement of the matter without resort- 
ing to trial. His decision to day in reference to 
the engineers’ boycott rule practically governs 
Arden’s matter. He will doubtless be reinstated 
since, in his refusal to haul the "Sam" car he was 
only acting in loyalty to the brotherhood and not 
knowing that the boycott rule was in conflict with 
the law of the land. 

In the light of Judge Speer’s decision, and in 
view of General Superintendent Wadley’s alleged 
remarks, the inquiry now is very general, "Will 
Superintendent Wadley resign?” 


Federation. 

BY C. E. TYLKR. 

In t Ye few lines which shall follow, I will en- 
deavor to give expression to a few thoughts with 
reference to what I believe to be one of the most 
important measures ever brought before us as an 
organization for our consideration . And although 
in these crude expressions I may fail to accomplish 
any good results to the Order, or to benefit any 
member as an individual, yet I hope to be able to 
make plain to you the standpoint from which I 
write, and also give convincing evidence that my 
standpoint is one well taken. 

My subject is that of federation. While my 
limited knowledge will not enable me to begin 
with the early history of our Order, and give its 
working in detail from the organization up to the 
present time, yet I must ask you to go back with 
me for a few moments to the 6th day of July, in 
the year 1868, when at Mendota, 111., a little band 
of railway conductors assembled, and organized 
what was afterwards known as the Conductors’ 
Brotherhood. 

At that time there were but one or two organiz- 
tions in existence among railway employes, and 
none, to offer a helping hand, nor to say to this 
new born enterptise, ' You are weak, but we are 


strong, and our strength shall be your support;" 
but, on the contrary, their pathway was be- 
set with obstacles, and on every hand they 
were 'attended by adverse circumstances, until, 
after having struggled along for a few years, they 
were unable to longer withstand the oppression 
and eventually died out, and became to all ap- 
pearances a thing of the past. But this was not 
to be the end, and the roots which had spread out 
from the seed sown on that day at Mendota, were 
only taking a deeper hold, to spring forth at some 
future time in a full and complete newness of 
life. And so it proved that a few years later, the 
plant that seemingly had withered and died, again 
sprang forth and began to grow and flourish, 
until it finally developed into a new and more 
complete organization, which is now known as 
the Order of Railway Conductors. 

It would be useless here for me to try to follow 
in detail its record from the time of its organiza- 
tion until now, but suffice to say that its progress 
has been onward and upward, until we stand to- 
day, where we can look back and point with pride 
to the grand structure which is founded and 
built upon the principles of Truth, Industry, 
and Sobriety. While other organizations may 
out number us, and in some respects their strength 
may be greater than ours, yet I believe I say but 
the truth when I venture the assertion, that in 
point of influence and public esteem we stand 
second to no other railway organization in ex- 
istence. 

But now, concerning federation. For the past 
few years this question has been agitated and dis- 
cussed, and various methods have been devised 
and considered, for the purpose of combining all 
or nearly all railway organizations into one vast 
consolidated body, with sufficient strength to suc- 
cessfully cope with railway corporations upon all 
matters in which each might be interested as 
opposing factions. Of late years other organiza- 
tions have been knocking at our doors seeking our 
co-operation in forming such an alliance, until, 
although we have not been a leading spirit in the 
move, yet the influence which has been brought 
to bear upon us has been such that to a certain 
extent we have bien led to add encouragement to 
the enterprise. As yet, and I believe fortunately 
so, no decisive action has been taken, and no 
definite plan has been formed upon which success- 
fully to formulate such an organization. So, for 
the present, let us stop to consider what benefi- 
cial results, if any, could we as an organization 
hope to obtain by becoming a party to an alliance 
of this kind. In the first place, let us consider 
the all absorbing question of the conductor's sal- 
ary — and ask ourselves this question: Could we, 
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by federation and coercion, accomplished more 
than has been accomplished during the past few 
years by methods agreeable to both employer and 
employ^? If so, I must leave this part of the 
subject for someone more enlightened than I to 
explain, for to-day we can let our minds revert 
back over but a few years and call to mind the 
names of many different railway companies upon 
whose lines the conductor's salary has been in- 
creased from fifteen to twenty-five and even thirty 
per cent., and with indications as good or better 
than at any time in the past that other lines are 
to follow their example, until the increase will be- 
come almost general on all lines of railways 
throughout our country. Now, Brothers, how 
have these results been accomplished? Can we 
point to them as being obtained by assuming an 
aggressive attitude and making a formal demand, 
accompanied by a threat to strike as a result of be- 
ing refused ? Can we credit any portion of it to an 
alliance with other organizations, thus increasing 
our strength, until our demands have been com- 
plied with through fear? I answer no. But it 
has been brought about by conferring with our 
employers, face to face, and as man to man. 
Sometimes with the co-operation of our grand 
officers, sometimes without, but at all times pre- 
senting our requests in a clear, logical form, and 
in such a manner that no feeling of strife has 
been engendered, and satisfactory adjustments 
have been reached, leaving a feeling of harmony 
prevailing between employer and employ^. Can 
we improve upon the record by federation? If 
not, then why federate and thus destroy the agree- 
able methods which we have ever employed in 
the progressive past? 

Having briefly referred to the financial portion 
of our subject, allow me to invite your attention 
to another feature of almost equal importance, 
and one which we should carefully consider be- 
fore lending our influence to the formation of a 
federation, either system or national. For years 
past we have been laboring zealously and earn- 
estly and using all honorable influence to so 
elevate the position of conductors that our calling 
might be recognized by those with whom we have 
directly to deal. Not merely as an occupation 
whose rise and fall is not worthy of their consid- 
eration, but as a profession, that when once at- 
tained can be relied upon the same as other 
classes of professions — to serve as a source of 
livelihood as long as we may desire to employ it 
to that end. In other words, the object has been 
to reach that point that when once we have be- 
come competent and have been promoted to the 
position of a conductor, it shall not be necessary 
when unfortunately dismissed from the service of 
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one corporation to return again to the starting 
point of our railroad career and engage with an- 
other company at the brakewheel; to once more 
pass through the experiences of the past; take up 
the same duties and learn again the same lessons 
which once we have mastered by years of hard- 
ships, of dangers, and of perilous toil. As yet we 
are not in position to claim that we have accom- 
plished any definite results. But were we to say 
that no progress has been made, and that there 
are no indications that we shall one day see our 
efforts crowned with success, we would be leaving 
unwritten an important part of our letter, and 
also do injustice to the labor performed and to 
those who performed have it. You ask where is 
any indication that we are nearing the desired ob- 
jective point. The answer is briefly this: 

Looking back to the time when the position of 
the conductor was first found to be a necessary 
one, and following along down the line until we 
reach the present time, it has been necessary, 
generally speaking, after having once been placed 
in charge of a train, but through misfortune hav- 
ing lost the position, that we should go back 
again to the foot of the ladder and once more be- 
gin, as it were, our railway life anew, and once 
more, round by round, slowly ascend the ladder 
of promotion. To a certain extent it is even the 
same to-day, yet not without some slight improve- 
ments, for at present not only are our own officers 
and members giving the matter close attention 
and deeper consideration, but likewise railway 
officials, with just recognition of the services of 
the conductor, are taking the matter up, and in 
many places are only awaiting the necessary de- 
velopments when they will break the bonds of the 
system of age in service with which they have so 
long been fettered, and will then be in position 
when they can recognize u^ as conductors and 
place us in lir e, not for promotion from inferior 
positions, but to call us as conductors to fill va- 
cancies as they occur in the ranks of men of our 
profession. Thus, my Brothers, the cloud which 
has so long hung like a pall over the position of 
the railway conductor is gradually revealing the 
silver lining, and I feel safe in making the asser- 
tion that ere long we shall see the time when our 
highest hopes shall be realized, and awake to the 
dawning of the morning when we can say once a 
conductor always a conductor. 

But shall I cease writing without referring to 
the recognition which has already been accorded 
to members of our Order, and which of itself is 
sufficient proof that, as a class, we are looked 
upon as men of intelligence, ability and true con- 
servatism? I refer to the fact that from among 
our members have been selected men to fill various 
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official positions, and although we find many of 
onr members at the brake wheel, yet from that start- 
ing point, continuing step by step up the pathway 
of promotion, we find our organization repre- 
sented in the different official branches of railway 
service, until we can point to the highest posi- 
tions within the gift of such corporations, and 
find them occupied by men selected from the 
ranks of the Order of RailWay Conductors. Is 
not this an indication of a prosperous future? 
Does it not add to our aspirations a ray of hope? 
Does it not give us the assurance that the past 
progress should encourage us to press forward? 
Yes, Brothers; and it does even more: it adds a 
link to the chain of evidence that the time will 
come when the profession of the conductor will 
be recognized as one of influence and importance, 
nearly or quite equal to that of a staff officer. 
Then let me once more ask the question, why 
should we federate? 

Now, let us turn from the past and the future 
and consider directly the demands of the present. 

We are now drawing close to the most critical 
period that has ever been reached within the his- 
tory of railways or organizations of railway em- 
ployes, and it is at present that our ears oftener 
than ever before catch the well known word 
“federation,” and why is it? Is it because our 
welfare at this time depends upon an alliance 
with other powers? Is it that our prosperity, 
our success, or our very existence, is 
endangered by coming events? Or is it that 
others desire our co-operation to aid them in 
accomplishing certain objects which they may 
have in view? Ah, Brothers, I verily believe it is 
this. 

Others have noted our past successful achieve- 
ments and are jealous of our prosperity. They 
see before us a bright future, while a cloud over- 
shadows tbe«rs. They are groaning beneath a 
burden of imaginary grievances which they desire 
us to lift from their shoulders. They feel their 
inability to alone cope with the powers that be, 
and to that end desire our additional strength. 
In short, Brothers, they desire to make of us a 
wall of defense over which they may fight and 
win, while we receive all damaging results and 
the full condemnation. Then let us, in justice to 
ourselves, yet with due respect to all other organ- 
izations, decline to enter into any coalition which 
would thus tend to work an irreparable injury to 
the work which we have so long carried on un- 
aided. 

We are now approaching the time when the 
different railway lines are to be taxed to their 
greatest capacity to accommodate the vast traffic 
about to begin to move. Our officers will also be 
burdened to their utmost powers of endurance in 
devising means by which to meet sudden emer- 
gencies as they shall arise during the coming try- 


ing times, and upon us will devolve duties from 
which we cannot well depart, for not only will 
our own people from all parts of these United 
States be moving as one vast sea of humanity, 
but multitudes of foreigners will also visit our 
country to witness a greater and grander exhibi- 
tion than has ever before taken place in the his- 
tory of the known world. And herein lies an im- 
portant part of the work which is before us, for 
upon us to a great extent depends the results as 
to whether their visit to our land shall be one of 
pleasure or whether it shall be filled with unpleas- 
ant features, such as dangers and deilays which 
are the common results of strife between railway 
companies and their employes. As an organiza- 
tion, the Order of Railway Conductors is known 
throughout the United States, in Canada, and 
parts of Mexico, and our lives and conduct, as 
men and as citizens, are generally known, but not 
so to the many foreigners who shall cross the 
waters and come from the east and west to stand 
among us during the next six months. We have 
ever before been unknown to them; but, Brothers, 
for once we are to stand among representatives 
from every nation, and our lives are to be revealed 
to a certain extent to the eyes of the whole civil- 
ized world. 

What, then, shall be our course to pursue? 
Shall we, by any voluntary act, place even the 
smallest impediment in the way of making their 
sojourn among us a time of pleasure, and by so 
doing bring down upon us an imprecation, which 
shall be repeated through all the earth? Shall we 
be instrumental in blocking the pathways of 
commerce, and thereby say to them that no free- 
dom exists in the land whose praises have ever 
been sung as the land of the free? Shall we ac- 
knowledge to all mankind that we are an organiz- 
ation of dishonorable beings, whose sole object is 
to make all things work together for the accom- 
plishment of certain se’fish ends? Or shall we 
rather use our best endeavors to make their stay in 
America one long to be remembered on account 
of the generous provisions that have been made 
for their comfort and safety, and also on account 
of the kind treatment which in various ways will 
be ours to administer to them? By all means. 
Brothers, let us adopt this latter course, and by 
so doing prove our loyalty to our employers, in 
the service which we shall render them, our patri- 
otism to our freedom-blessed country; our honor 
as men and citizens, and our fidelity to the prin- 
ciples which before the altar we have promised to 
uphold. Let us, then, lay aside every semblance 
of personal grievances and look only to the gen- 
eral welfare of all concerned in the great work to 
be done, and without doubt the organization or the 
individual who, through the coming months, 
shall prove to be the most loyal and to render 
the most efficient service, will in years to come 
receive a greater recompense of reward than that 
which might be gained by any number of years 
of contention and strife. 

The two ways are open before us, and it is for 
us to decide as to whether we shall follow the 
pathway of old, which has proved to be one of 
success, or on the other hand, allow ourselves to 
be lured into one dark and unknown, which may 
prove to be a pathway of misfortune and retro- 
gression. 

Goodland, Kansas, April 7, 1893. 
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Colorado Springs Col., April 4, 1893. 
.Editor Railway Conductor : 

An article in the March number of the Con- 
ductor, entitled "Our Home," from the pen of 
Bro. Coffin, is worthy of perusal. To have a 
home for indigent railroad men is a mbst laudable 
object. We have near this city a national home 
for indigent printers called the Chiids-Drexel 
home, sustained, I believe, by donations from 
printers' unions about the country. Being priv- 
ileged to visit the institution occasionally, I can 
but note the great benefit derived by the inmates 
from their home. 

Now let our home be national in character and 
maintained by railroad men. I would not think 
it advisable to erect a home in any large city. I 
would think a home located in the country some- 
where, away from the smoke, dust and turmoil, and 
where one thousand dollars would do more good 
than ten thousand expended in a city, would be 
far preferable, both financially and in the inter- 
ests of health. 

Let us get ten, fifteen or twenty acres of land 
in a good healthy region where there is purte water 
fresh air and which is accessable to railroads, and 
place our home on that land in cnarge of a good 
man and wife with a team of dorses, an easy car- 
riage, a few cows, a lot of hens, with garden 
patches for the inmates to while away time, 
which will be beneficial both physically and men- 
tally. We would in a little time have a home 
self-sustaining, and where our brothers, who 
through different causes of adversity have failed 
to provide. for the final winding up of their earthly 
career, can rest without becoming a public bur- 
den. 

I would suggest that the matter be taken up 
by all railway organizations, a committee ap- 
pointed from all lodges or divisions of the con- 
ductors, engineers, Bremen, brakemen, switch- 
men, etc., an assessment of from 10 cents to one 
dollar, according to grades of pay, and in four to 
six months a home could be provided for railway 
employes that would not only be an ornament, 
but a monument to the energy, foresight and 


care- for one another feeling of railway men of the 
present day. Now, Brothers, as this matter is being 
ventilated anew, let us hear from others. Get 
the matter not only before the local divisions, but 
before the grand divisions of the different orders. 
Let the matter be urged on so that during the 
Columbian year we may provide a place that we 
can call our home. 

Truly and in P. F., 

B. F. Baldwin, 

Div. 44, O. R. C. 
• 

Jacksonville, 111 . April n, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

Although not a correspondent still I am a 
Brother and I wish to tell you of the “doings” on 
“TbeJ. S. E. line.” On Sunday last a special 
train was furnished to the conductors of this line 
to attend the regular meeting of Division 79. O. 

R. C., at Peoria, at which the following named J. 

S. E. conductors were made full fledged members 
of the O. R. C.: John Keemer, John Taylor, 
George McGregor, Sidney Sutton, Elmer Jones, 
Bobby Barrick, C. E. Ferguson, C. W. Crosby. 

The party was chaperoned by S W. Bur- 
bridge and H. H. Cole. The train was pulled 
by engine No. 1, J*mes Whitlock, engineer, and 
Sidney Sutton, conductor. The train was fur- 
nished by Train Master F. A. Dunn, free of 
charge, the conductor and engineer both giving 
their services free of charge Master of Trans- 
portation F. L. Tompkins accompanied us by 
invitation both ways, and by his ever 
courteous ways made the trip a pleasure to all 
concerned. And in connection, let me say that I 
don't think there is a road in America where 
there is a better feeling existing between em- 
ployer and employes than on the J. S. E. Line. 
We were cordially received and royally enter- 
tained at Peoria by Division 79. It was a trip 
long to be remembered, and enjoyed by all. 
Bros. C. C. Packer and Alex Frazier, of Beards- 
town, were guests of the special. Also C. E. 
Craven, of Jacksonville, and John Rutter, of Pe- 
kin. 

Yours in P. F., 

“Conductor." 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor; 

Please allow me space in the Conductor to 
thank you for favors shown in the March num- 
ber. I was very much pleased to find that the 
few lines I sent you for publication were not 
thrown in the waste basket. But I would like to 
have seen a date or the name of the division over 
the piece I sent you about the entertainment and 
supper given by Springer Division No. 20, L. 
A. to O. R. C , for as it appeared in the Con- 
ductor no one could tell where it was held or 
what division held it. 

Now, dear editor, a word about the 

clerks in the office of the G. S. & T. 
In his last circular a Brother of 

Division No. 160 was reported suspended for non- 
payment of assessment No. 4 to the protective 
fund, when he held a receipt from Bro. Daniels 
for payment of same. Now I think any one is 
liable to error, but this is a case where great 
pains should be taken, as those circulars are read^ 
in every division of the order, anc this Brother % 
(in the eyes of every member of the order who 
heard the circular read) stood as a suspended 
member until whatever time the correction would 
be made and read in division from the next 
monthly circular. Now, dear editor, if you think 
the words spoken in this letter should not be pub- 
lished in the Conductor I will not be angry if 
you blot them out, but would like to see them ap- 
pear as written. 

A few words now about Division No. 160. We 
have changed our place of meeting from Oster- 
hout hall to K. of P. hall, and we invite all visit- 
ing Brothers, when in our city on any of our 
meeting Sundays, to call on us, and we will enter- 
tain them as good as we know how. 

It is with regret that I announce the resignation 
of Bro. T. H. Gerrity from the Order and Divis- 
ion No. 1 Go. He resigned at our last meeting in 
March to engage in the wholesale liquor business 
with Bro. Wm. McNalley, of Mauch Chunk Div- 
ision No. 153. As I said in my letter in the Con- 
ductor of March issue, 1 think the law should be 
so fixed that a good, faithful member (as Bro. 
Gerrity has been) would not be debarred from 
membership just because he engages in the busi- 
ness above mentioned. Bro. Gerrity 's resigna- 
tion was accepted by the division and every mem- 
ber wishes him and Bro. McNally success and 
prosperity in their new undertaking. 

Now a word about some of the members. 

Bro. Bennett is a good fellow to attend meet- 
ings when he is not working, and I assure you we 
miss him very much, as he is one of our greatest 
debators. Bro. Hufford’s time, and I might say 


Bro. Marsden's, are taken up in caring for tbe 
little ones, but then they get down to see us once 
in awhile. Bro. Keithline is always on hand, and 
it would be a surprise to see us hold one meeting 
without him, for since Division No. 160 was or- 
ganized I do not know of his absence from 
one meeting. I cannot say this for Bro. John 
Keithline, but then, you know how it is, when 
you are looking for a running mate. John is 
looking for one and — well, be would rather meet 
her than us. Our Brothers from the D., L. & 
W. are fair attenders, as are our D. & H. Broth- 
ers. There are some Brothers from the C. R. R. 
at Mountain Top, though I don’t think I could 
hardly remember their faces now, it is so long 
since I have seen them. But how can we expect 
them to come twelve or fifteen miles to lodge 
when we have members right in our city wha 
pass our meeting room while we are in session 
and will not come in? (How about this Bro. 
John?) Why, I will leave it to Bro. J. R. B. if, 
at our last meeting, we did not have to put de- 
tectives out on the street to catch them and bring 
them in. Bros. Robert Kline and Jos. Ike, of 
Division No. 187, were visitors at our last meet- 
ing. They are two good Brothers and are always 
welcome to the rooms of division No. 160. Hope- 
ing you will give this letter space in the Con- 
ductor in preference to the waste basket, 

I am yours in P. F., 

James Finley, 

C. C. & Cor. Wyoming Valley Division No. 160. 


Bennett, April 12, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I wish to take some of your valuable space to 
say a few words for Anchor Line Division No. 
217. We have now a membership of fifty and 
three more on the list. We have twenty-six with 
lay-over at Bennett. Balance of members lay 
long the line and at the other end of the road. The 
Brothers have not been attending meetings as 
they should. I know it is very inconvenient for 
some, especially those on the northern division 
of the road and on the lake division, but I think 
their faces would be very welcome if they could 
come to meeting once in a long time. I knew of 
a Brother whose layover was fifty miles from the 
division room. He would have to leave home at 
5 a. m. and return at 11:30 p. m., to get there. 
With all this you could see his face twice a month 
in the division room. Then why is it that 
Brothers living in the same place and a tew miles 
from the division room, cannot be more prompt 
in attending meetings. Out of the twenty-six we 
should have twenty at every meeting, not saying 
anything of the Brothers who lay over along the 
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line of road. Some of our Brothers who have 
Tuns that bring them here Saturday evening and 
do not leave until Monday morning, should at- 
tend meetings more promptly. I think it is to 
the interest of every Brother to go to division 
meeting and hear what is being done, and not 
ask a Brother who has been there what went on. 
You will find in some cases, as soon as a Brother 
has a grievance that the company has not been 
doing the right thing with him, he will not take it 
to a lawyer, but to the division to which he be- 
longs, which of course is proper; but at the same 
time, he 'should be a regular attendant at division 
meetings, not only when he has a grievance, but 
in time of calm. I hope in the future the Broth- 
ers of Division 217, will attend meetings [more 
promptly than they have been doing. There is 
nothing which pleases our worthy chief more than 
to have a large attendance. You will always no- 
tice that he has a more pleasant look and the smile 
on his face would tell you he was very much 
pleased. Brothers, think of it. If you were in 
his place, I know yon would not like to call di- 
vision meetings to order with a small attendance. 
We have an A No. 1 chief, and one who takes a 
great interest in our welfare. Why can we not 
show our esteem for him by having a good at- 
tendance at meetings. The Order of Railway 
Conductors, I think, is one of the greatest orders 
among railroad men. See what it has done for 
you and me in the last two years. We have an 
agreement with the company that we would not 
have had it not been for the Order and Division 
217, and why not keep the wheels rolling ? We 
can only do this by attending meetings. 

Our convention is drawing near and our dele- 
gates should be instructed in some matters by the 
whole division, but how can all Brothers have a 
voice in the matter when they are not there. I 
am sure our secretary can not put it in writing 
and send it to those who do not attend and^ask 
them how they feel in regard to a question and 
take their vote. I am in hopes that something 
will be done at our next convention on non-at- 
tendance. Hopirig that this will meet with your 
approval I remain, 

Yours in P. F., 

J. C. H. 


Youngstown, O., April 8, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Youngstown Division, No. 270, not having 
been represented in the Conductor for some 
time, does not reflect an extra amount of credit 
upon our correspondent, and I think it high time 
for some one to wake up and make some kind of 
a showing, if only to let you know that we still 


have a division here. A good one it is, too, I as- 
sure yon. We have recently moved our place of 
meeting from the B. of R. T. hall to the Car- 
penters' hall in the same block, 23 West Federal 
Street. We have also changed our time of meet- 
ing to alternate Sundays and Wedesdays; at 2 p. 
m. Sunday and 7:30 p. m. Wednesday. Onr 
division meeting has not lately been as well at- 
tended as it should be, though I think and hope 
from the number present at our last meeting 
that the Brothers are going to make an effort to 
attend oftener in the future. We should surely 
pay more attention to this matter and attend 
regularly if possible. To be successful we must 
be diligent and faithful to our duties, out of the 
division room as in it. Our order is what we 
make it. If we, individually, live and act in ac- 
cordance with our obligation and statutes, we com- 
mand the respect of all classes of people. The 
respect paid us as individuals gives us our influ- 
ence and an order needs only influence to insure 
its success. 

Business with us on the N. Y., P. & O. has 
^been rushing. The Brothers are all making good 
time. We have quite a few changes. Bro. J. K. 
Orr was elected sheriff of Mahoning County 
and Bro. Wm. McCoy elected County Recorder. 
Bro. F. J. Phelps, yard master at New Castle, was 
transferred to the same pos : tion at Youngstown, 
made vacant by Bro. Orr being made sheriff. 
The place made vacant at Newcastle was filled 
by Bro. P. Minnehan. Bro. Geo. Happer, one 
of our oldest and best-known conductors in the 
service, was elected on the Board of Education 
at the last election. He will fill it with credit to 
himself and to the Order. Bro. J. T. McGon- 
nell, chairman of our grievance committee, has 
been very sick for some time, but we are glad to 
be able to report that he has so far recovered as 
to be on duty again. 

This division sustained a loss of a faithful 
Brother by the death of Frank W. Fetters, a 
conductor in the Erie yard, who died 
at the city hospital January 8th, from 
injuries received while on duty the night 
previous. Bro. Fetters went in between an en- 
gine and a car to couple them and was caught 
and terribly squeezed, his hips being crushed in. 
He was taken to the hospital and an examination 
made by Road Surgeon Buechner showed that 
his injuries were of. a fatal character, and that 
the only thing to be done was to make him as 
comfortable as possible until the end came. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon Dr. Buech- 
ner, in reply to a question, informed him as 
gently as possible that he could not recover. 
With a calmness that was remarkable, he quietly 
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answered, "I am prepared and ready to die." His 
faithful wife was with him until the end came. He 
leaves a wife and three bright children to mourn 
the loss of a kind husband and indulgent father. 
He was an experienced railroad man, having at 
one time run a passenger train on the Lake Erie, 
Alliance & Southern Railroad. The funeral was 
held on Thursday, Jan. 12. His remains were 
taken to Alliance, his former home, in a special 
car, in charge of the members of Division 270, 
and were laid to rest according to the ceremonies 
of the ritnal of the Order.. 

It is with sorrow that it becomes my painful 
duty to report the death of the daughter of our 
Junior Conductor, Bro. Daniel Connel. The 
death of Miss Ann R. Connel has cast a shadow 
of sorrow and sadness over her large circle of 
acquaintances. The deceased was loved by all 
who knew her, and her companionship was highly 
prized by her many friends. She was a bright 
young lady, whose every aim seemed to be to 
make her friends happy. Her life was a ray of 
sunshine. She graduated from Rayen college 
with the class of 1891. According to a request 
made during her illness, the deceased was buried 
in her graduating costume. The funeral ser- 
vices were held from St. Columba's church, Fri- 
day morning, April 7th., and were very impres- 
sive. The afflicted Brother and family have the 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy of all who know 
them in their sad hour of deep sorrow. 

Yours in P. F. 

J. M. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 29, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

H. C. H. writes from Elmira, N. Y., under date 
of February 28, in reference to the liquor clause in 
the laws or the Order of Railway Conductors. I 
am not so well pleased with the move as he seems 
to be. I hope that no such a move will be taken, 
as he expresses it, to lay it in the grave with its 
mate, the strike clause, which was amended at 
Rochester. Now I do not see why a member of 
the O. R. C. will advise such a law as to allow a 
Brother to sell intoxicating liquors to a Brother 
and then go to the Division room and prefer 
charges agaiust him for getting intoxicated. Why 
allow a Brother to pull another down and then 
kick him. For my part, I am no Prohibitionist, 
but when such a- law as these Brothers propose is 
engrafted into our laws, I say then it is time to 
quit. Why it is ridiculous to think of such a 
move. We are an order who have had experi- 
ence in sdch matters. Why, my division now 
has a member in the insane asylum from the use 
of liquor, and why should we encourage it by al- 
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lowing members to sell that which would be the 
cause of a Brother’s downfall ? I do mot see how 
"H. C. H." can compare the liquor clause and 
the strike as being mates, as the strike clause is 
for the protection of all conductors, while the 
liquor clause is only to allow a few to sell that 
which is damning to those who are inclined to 
use it. And how many would take the vile stuff 
into their stomach to kill their brain j ust because 
Brother So and So was selling it? Iam in favor 
of the clause just as it is, and as I have a vote 
in the Grand Division this time, when we meet 
in Toledo, Ohio, I shall vote to maintain the 
liquor law just as it is now. I do not want to 
create any bad feeling toward any Brother, but 
must say if a member has to sell liquor for a live- 
lihood, let him withdraw from the Order. That 
should not deprive him of his friendship with his 
former associates. There is business transacted 
in our Division 18 1 which would benefit a man 
who sells liquor, as all our business is for con- 
ductors’ benefit and not for saloons. It protects 
the conductor in other respects also, such as 
favors by Division cards. How would it sound 
for a member who is in good standing to hand 
you a division card, if properly filled, who is em- 
ployed by keeping a saloon? Now I hope I have 
said nothing to offend any Brother, but hope to 
see this clause kn jcked out, and I think there are 
enough delegates of the same opinion as I am to 
maintain the law as it is. 

Yours in P. F., 

Thos. A. Brown. 

Delegate Div. 181, to Toledo. 


Portland, Ore., April 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

At a meeting held last December, in the hall of 
Mount Hood Division, for the election of officers, 
the undersigned took it upon himself to air his or- 
atory, in seconding the nomination of one of our 
members for an important office. 

The burst of eloquence so paralyzed the boys 
that they defeated the nominee, and just before 
closing the division they elected the eloquent or- 
ator (?) to the office of division correspondent. 
Truly, gratitude is like a two-edged sword.it cuts 
both ways. 

Perhaps some of our Brothers imagine that the 
position of correspondent is a sinecure. Now, I 
don't happen to know from experience what a sin- 
ecure is, but I do know there is no such awful 
thing in my possession; and I think if there was I 
would be in the same fix that the Irish commit- 
teeman was with the Italian gondola; I wouldn't 
know how to play on it. 

Having defined my position, I will tarn to mat- 
ters of greater interest. 
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Yesterday was a red letter day in the history 
of Mount Hood Division, it being the date of the 
first visit of our A. G. C. to Portland. 

A volunteer reception committee, consisting of 
Brothers Stewart, Hedrick, Poorman and Kem- 
ble, met Brother Wilkins at the Union depot. 
After introductions and handshaking all around, 
Brother Wilkins was shown all points of interest 
in and around the city. 

At 1 o’clock p. m., a goodly number of the 
Brothers met in the hall of Mount Hood Division 
and after an informal talk on maiters of general 
interest, the division was opened in due fo rm, C. 
C. Sam Stewart, presiding. 

Bro. Williams, in an interesting discourse, 
reviewed the past history, the present standing, 
and future prospects of the Order; and under the 
skillful questioning of Bro Hedrick, who 
"wanted to know, you know,” many valuable 
points were made clear, and wise suggestions of- 
fered for the good of the Order. 

From the division room to the banquet hall of 
the ever popular Hotel Portland, the procession 
wended its way, where "Mine Host” W. H. Bar- 
emore had prepared a repast fit for the gods. 
Thirty covers were laid and thirty appreciative 
individuals proceeded to do justice to the occa- 
sion. It was here the silent orators of the divis- 
ion got in their solid work. 

Our heavyweight, Berkhejmer, who might be 
aptly styled the rail tester of the narrqw guage, 
says he thinks the chairs in all banquet halls 
should be tested to a pressure of three hundred 
pounds, avordupois. I think, Tommy, that the 
sand board had a broken hanger. 

All of our members who had the pleasure of 
meeting Bro. Wilkins, expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with his bearing, and his opinions 
upon leading questions. 

Before closing will say a few words in regard 
to "Seniority.” As President Cleveland has 
said, we are confronted with a condition, and not 
a theory. Enough has been said on the subject 
to enable any practicable man to form an opinion 
as to the desirability of "Seniority.” So let us 
quit talking about it, and in the interest of our 
unemployed brothers, Act. 

Yours in P. F., 

L. W. Canady, Div. 91. 
• 

Editor Railway Conductor: 

In honor of the champions of the car coupler 
bill, we desire to made commendable mention of 
those noble-hearted humanitarians. We are 
really glad in our hearts to know and realize that 
we have such men in this, "the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” They championed 


to its final passage, and on the 3rd day of March, 
1893, President Harrison placed his approving 
signature to the bill. 'Tis law making it obli- 
gatory that all railroad companies engaged in in- 
terstate comiperce, equip their cars with safety 
brakes and automatic couplers, coupling auto- 
matically by impact — interchangeable. The legal- 
ity of the coupler question has been settled. The 
practical is yet to be determined. What are the 
demands? What is required >n the "bill?” What 
do the employes ask for? What do the traveling 
public expect and demand? What do the railroad 
companies desire? Echo answereth: "Safety to 
life and property in the employment and use of 
safe and efficient automatic couplers that will 
couple automatically by impact.” What are the 
requirements? Do we want a coupler that will 
couple even, a thousand times by impact, autom- 
atically, and yet, ready to continue indefinitely? 
Do we want one that is interchangeable — center 
draught absolute? One that requires but once to 
be adjusted? One that is provided to couple to 
all other cars — self-guiding and self-reliant? One 
that does not require looking after clock works — 
crawling under cars and drawheads; no running 
after pins and other appliances — simply pull the 
pin, remove the coupling hook, insert another 
coupling half-link, push the cars together and the 
pin in the other drawhead drops and secures the 
coupling? Is this all we want? No! We want 
a coupler that the brakeman can uncouple from 
either side of the cars without going between. 
We want one that the engineer can uncouple 
from the engine in case of emergency — imminent 
danger to life and property. It is only rational 
that we do want such; for, this feature of itself 
places it far above commercial value — cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. Do we want such 
a coupler — one that is practically a life and prop- 
erty protector? Again, it seems natural and ra- 
tional that all parties concerned do want such a 
coupler; and the number runs into millions. Es- 
pecially the railroad companies need such a coup- 
ler to protect their property. Do we want one 
that will not produce groaning and grinding in 
rounding curves, nor heavy binding friction on 
track rails; but, will swing 'round curves as 
freely as the old link and pin? We do! Do we 
want a coupler that is always adjusted, ready to 
couple and to be uncoupled, even, under heavy 
tension, by either the brakeman or engineer? 
Protection to Life and Property answers — affirm- 
atively ! 

In conclusion. Mr. John Chestnut, of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., has the coupler (we think) that 
fills the bill legally and practically, comprehends 
all systems and types, and answereth all the re- 
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quirements in their completeness. He holds let- 
ters patent for the United States and Canada, 
which he proposes to sell either to corporate 
trank railroad lines, or will sell the entire right 
for both countries at very reasonable figures for 
so valuable an invention. Parties looking for the 
best and cheapest may lose a golden opportunity 
by neglect to examine his model and get his prices. 

Wm. M. Darby, 

A. C. C. Div. 243. 


Seymour, Ind., April 20, 1893. 

The time for our first biennial convention has 
almost arrived, and with many divisions of the 
Order but one more meeting will take place prior 
to the departure of the delegates, and it is import- 
ant that all should improve the time. In this 
division there has been for some weeks a 
committee in existence whose duties it has been 
to receive any suggestions, or plans from the 
members as to the future interest of the members 
at large, they either approving or rejecting the 
propositions of each communicant, as their judg- 
ment suggests, their report to be made on last 
meeting day prior to the convention, and our del- 
egate instructed accordingly. He will come load- 
ed for bear, and while he is not of the blood and 
thunder kind he will come representing a class of 
men who have done thinking and not a little 
kicking, and who are always found ready to take 
a hand in anything that will better the condition 
— not only of members of the Order, but of op- 
pressed railroad man in any capacity, regardless 
of the obligation he may bear. Thanks to all, to 
each and every member, are certainly due for the 
manner in which they have interested themselves 
in the concern of their division, and for the gen- 
erous way they aided all who were needy that 
rightfully claimed aid at our hands. Just now 
we have two widows, together with their families 
of small children, who are daily struggling along 
trying to keep their little families together, that 
we are assisting in various ways, and until they 
are comfortably situated beyond the reach of 
want, these same honest, but hard-banded, rough 
sometimes, but always tender hearted men will 
be found helping them. Perhaps we are more 
fortunate than many other divisions, but so far 
we have done our work alone, while we are con- 
stantly besieged with letters and circulars asking 
for aid for members of other divisions who have 
met with disaster when carrying no insurance. Is 
it right that those who are provident and at 
considerable expense are protecting their families 
should be so frequently drawn on to aid those 
who have had an equal chance and failed through 
indifference to provide for their own when in 
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health? The constant cry with members of or 
ganizations is "less expense" and a constant in- 
crease of it has a tendency to discourage many 
men and especially those who only make ordinary 
wages. We would love to see all the little ones 
in the wide world warmly clothed, housed and ed- 
ucated, but not at the sacrifice of the comfort of 
our own, for it is meagre enough -generally among 
working men. We do want at the coming con- 
vention an ironclad obligation instituted in our 
ritual in our first degree that will forever bar out 
the possibility of members taking the place of 
any one in railway service without the consent of 
all interested. There are many other things not 
proper to mention in these columns that we have 
fondly set our hopes upon, but our delegate, Bro. 
B. F. Cunningham, will present them in proper 
shape. Our division is in good standing order. 
Our benefit department has been a success be- 
yond our hopes. A neat little sum in treasury of 
both division and benefit departments. Arrange- 
ments are being made to run a special fast train 
over the O. & M. carrying delegates to connect 
with C. H. & D. train of same kind at Cincinnati. 
The C. C. of Division 107 and Bro. Stanton, of 
301 are now arranging the preliminaries, having 
received promise of free train, etc., from the rail- 
way officials. 

With best wishes to all, and a hope that none 
may ever relax their vigor in the least, in so 
worthy a cause as we all represent, I am until 
next month, 

Yours in P. F., 

Seymour Div. No. }oi, C. W. M. 


Editor Railway Conductor : 

The reasons advanced by the advocates of sen- 
iority, as regards promotions from brakemen to 
conductors on railroads, are almost all from the 
point of view of the individual who stands next for 
a train providing the seniority rule holds, but 
who may have to wait a little longer if it does not 
hold. Some few favor a percentage plan by 
which one conductor would be hired for every so 
many promoted, and other methods. I fear my 
opinion will shock those men, but I must say I 
can see no safety in any plan but one, and it is 
this: That no man be promoted to the posi- 
tion until after every conductor out of work has 
been provided with a position. And I would 
make no limitation or exception to this rule. It 
will of course be understood the man must be in 
good standing and have proven competent to fill 
the position. * 

Had this been done in the past, the hundreds 
now roaming over the country, looking for work 
as conductors and brakemen, would have work, 
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or would perhaps have never learned the busi- 
ness. 

These men, all must acknowledge, are a source 
of great weakness to us, and as times become 
harder through decrease of business, many who 
follow other employment will be added to the 
list, making it extremely difficult to keep wages at 
a paying standard, A hungry man knows no law 
and recognizes no obligation, This may sound to 
some like croaking and borrowing trouble, but to 
those who remember twelve or thirteen years ago 
it will not appear so. The unprecedented long 
course of prosperity in railroad business, which 
commenced about 1878, is drawing to a close, and 
unless the present government does something 
wonderful for a political body, next year will see 
dull business on railroads in sympathy with dull 
business everywhere. 

Have the men who advocate seniority, or who 
are favorable to the rule, ever given a thought to 
the result following on the strict carrying out of 
their fancy? Evidently not. 

Have they realized the object of organization? 
They are like men who build with one hand and 
tear down with the other. Organization with us 
is principally for the purpose of obtaining suf- 
ficient wages with which to live in comfort, and, 
if possible, provide for the future when age or 
infirmity has unfitted us for following our usual 
avocation. 

It has been found this could not be done with- 
out organization, as there could be no mutual 
understanding, no united action to counteract the 
mutual understanding and united action of capi- 
talists who require our labor. They take it at the 
lowest market price. We therefore endeavor to 
corner the market by agreeing among ourselves 
to render the labor for no less than a given 
amount. In so far as we prove successful we 
have a monopoly. 

The railway management has control of a line 
of transportation through a section of country. 
They do all things to prevent competition with 
their line, by legislation to prevent the building 
of parallel lines, near enough to take a share of 
what may be considered their traffic, by buying 
roads already built or prospected, and in other 
ways too numerous to mention. 

When all other means have failed to prevent 
competition, the different lines enter into a pool- 
ing arrangement, combine their interests, divide 
the traffic and make uniform rates from com- 
peting points. In so far as these ‘means prove 
successful they have a monopoly. 

Now is not everything doae in the power of 
railway managers to prevent the building of com- 
peting lines? Why should we not do all in our 


power to prevent the making of an over supply of 
railroad men to compete with us ? Do not the 
managers buy up competing lines or lines that 
could compete with them for traffic and reduce 
rates to obtain it? Why should not we endeavor 
to keep all trainmen employed who may lower 
wages to obtain employment when other means 
have failed. And lastly, since we have pooled 
our interests, let us fairly divide the proceeds 
and not everlastingly kick to have the youngest 
men thrown out of employment as soon as tem- 
porary slack of business reduces our income. 
The keenest business intellects of the times man- 
age the railroads. We cannot therefore do better 
than copy their example as I have endeavored to 
illustrate in this letter. The action taken by the 
courts in connection with the Michigan and Ann 
Arbor strike should open our eyes to the fact 
that we are approaching a crisis in the affairs of 
labor organizations, especially on railroads. We 
must not blindly stand and allow ourselves to be 
crushed without making an effort to prevent it. 
The first step should be to concentrate our forces. 
That cannot be done while seniority rules. 

Div. 47. 

[What does 47 think would have been the result 
as affecting “seniority" if the license legislation, 
uiged by us in 1887 8 had been obtained in the 
United States and Canada? — Ed.] 


Chicago, Feb. 25, 1893. 

To the President and Board of Managers of the 

Brotherhood of Railroad Employes' Home: 

In presenting my report for the quarter ending 
the first day of February, 1893, it gives me much 
pleasure to record the increased interest mani- 
fested by the several railway organizations in the 
home for aged and disabled railroad men. 

Many of the divisions have responded cheer- 
fully to our appeal for financial aid, which has 
enabled me to place the home in a more comfort- 
able position than it has heretofore enjoyed. I 
take this as giving promise of increased activity 
on the part of our friends in our behalf and look 
forward to a bright future for this noble institu- 
tion. The last quarter has been fraught with 
much hard and aggressive work. 

I have communicated twice with every division 
of each railroad organization in the United States 
and Canada. The personal correspondence in 
the interest of the home and Journal has been 
voluminous and I have been at work from early 
morning until late at night to keep pace with it 
and progress has been our reward. 

I deemed it advisable, owing to unsuitably of 
the premises on Park Ave.,to remove the home to 
more comfortable quarters, and am proud to say 
that the home as now situated is a charm. The 
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Months. 

November $135 50 

December 208 50 

January 132 80 


RECEIPTS. 

Donations. Journal. 

$162 80 
189 07 
196 90 


Totals. 

% 298 50 

397 57 
329 70 


♦476 80 $548 77 $1025 57 


Nov 

Expense of 

home. . .$ 74 56 
Expense of 
Journal . 199 21 


EXPENDITURES. 

Doc. 


Jan. 


$141 04 $149 98 $ 

238 36 210 11 


Totals . 
365 58 
647 68 

$273 77 *379 40 *360 09 $1013 26 

FINANCIAL STANDING FEB. I, 1863. 

ASSETS. 


funds furnished us have been spent in making it statement of quarter ending February i, 1893. 
so and the inmates are surrounded with every 
comfort, living happily together. The severity 
of the winter has necessarily increased the house- 
hold expenses, but our new residence is so pro- 
vided with conveniences that many expenses will 
in the future be reduced to a minimum. Our 
Brother Bangs remains in the same helpless con- 
dition as last reported three months ago. His 
patience in this great trial of life is wonderful to 
witness. 

Brother Fish bears the weight of his 85 years 
with much grace, and Brother Nace enjoys his 
surroundings. 

During the quarter I have made ninety profes- 
sional visits to the home and have spent much 
time in personally arranging the new premises. 

As will be seen by the financial statement the 
Journal is steadily marching onward. Generous 
commendation of our efforts to make it readable 
and interesting is accorded us and I ask you, the 
board of managers, to aid me in its circulation un- 
til the proceeds accruing therefrom are more than 
enough to maintain the home. 

We have been honored during the quarter by 
receiving into our board, two estimable, hard 
working, large hearted ladies, the recoid of 
whose life’s work in other spheres, speaks for the 
energy and earnestness they have and will exhibit 
in helping us to make the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employes’ home a national success. 

I refer to Mrs. W. E. Hoyt, of St. Paul, Minn., 
and Mrs. C. P. Hodges, of Cleveland, O. At the 
same time it pains me to record the death of my 
dear wife, whose life was spent in the service of 
the home. 

We have been required by Grand Chief Engi- 
neer of the B. of L. E., to produce the endorse- 
ment of the eleven divisions of the city of Chicago 
before he can recognize the home in any manner, 
also intimates after so doing he will only be too 
glad to do what he can for us. 

I have written the several divisions to that ef- 
fect without success, so finally have visited them 
personally and must say my reception was, with- 
out exception, cordially received, with a promise 
to visit the home and if found as represented 
would comply with my request. 

March 6, 1893, I have five reports and six to 
hear from. All seem to be delighted with the 
surroundings and the management. In closing 
my report, permit me to submit the financial 
statement. 


Cash on hand 

* 34 

69 

Receipts for quarter 

1025 

57 

Per cent receivable for sub- 



scriptions 

260 

45 

Per cent receivable for advertis- 



ing 

348 

00 

In hands of former treasurer. .. 

54 

59 

Invoice of furniture 

204 

83 

Deposit at P. O 

10 

00 


liabilities. 


Disbursements for quarter *1013 26 

L. C. Mann 150 85 

Hornstein Bros., printers 154 31 

J. M. Kearney 

L. M. Shephard 

F. J. Griffin 

Max Mueller 104 44 

H. Schwall 33 87 

Mrs. Harwood, matron 59 34 

D. J. Delong, cash 49 63 

A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co 

Moore Bros., furniture 

Wm. Andrew, clerk 12 5051933 94 


40 

15 

45 


327 50 

26 00 


Assets over liabilities. 


4 20 


$1938 13 


Respectfully submitted, 

Frank M. Ingalls, Sec. & Treas. 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes’ Home, 

* Chicago, Illinois. 
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Union Labor Question — Injunction Against Boy- 
cotting. 

A temporary injunction was issued ex parte on 
a petition against P. M. Arthur, chief executive 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive .Engineers, to 
restrain him from issuing or promulgating, or 
continuing in force any rule or order of said 
brotherhood which will require any member 
thereof to refuse to handle or deliver any cars of 
freight in course of transportation from one state 
to another state, etc.’ 

The court ruled that it had jurisdiction of the 
matters alleged by virtue of the inter-state com- 
merce law, and by virtue of the provisions of the 
law alone; and further, that the court may en. 
join the brotherhood from interfering with the 
rights of corporations, and when there is a wilful 
and unlawful invasion of plaintiff's right, the in- 
jury being a continuing one, a mandatory injunc- 
tion may issue at once. Injunction granted. 

In Matter of Toledo , Ann Arbor, Etc., Railway 
Co. vs Arthur , U. S. C. C. N. D. Ohio, April, 

1893, 

Note — Another feature of this case, namely, the 
order and contempt of punishment therefor, the 
same court, by Ricics, J., held that an employ^ of 
a railway company te. locomotive engineer, fire- 
men, etc., have a right * to quit the 
employ of the employer before enter- 
ing upon a given trip or run, but after 
entering upon and proceeding in such run, has 
no legal right to quit his run on the ground that 
cars from a boycotted road are being placed in 
the train. In short, a trip entered upon must be 
completed, otherwise an employ^ may be ad. 
judged in contempt. Query: When, where and 
at what time is it lawful for an employer (Ry. 
Co.) to discharge an employ^. 

Receiver , Labor Contracts — Direction to Carry Out 
— Power of Courts to Arbitrate — Union and Non 
Union Employ es. 

Upon a petition brought by the members of the 
Brothtrhood of Locomotive Engineers , praying an 
order from the court directing the receiver of the 
Georgia Central Railway Co , to carry out con- 
tracts with the brotherhood which was in force 
when the receiver was appointed. The court 
held; 


1. That the power of the court has always, on 
proper occasions, been exercised to protect the 
properties under its control from the damaging 
and unlawful results of a strike of the laborers 
and employes. Certainly it follows then that it 
is in the power of the court, in the interest of 
public order, and for the protection of the prop- 
erty under its control, to direct a suitabie ar- 
rangement with its employes and officers to provide 
compensation and conditions of their employ- 
ment and avoid, if possible, any interruption of 
their labor and duty, which will be disastrous to 
the trust and injurious to the public. 

2. That there is no reason why the receiver in 
this respect should be conducted in a manner dif- 
sering from the large preponderance of the suc- 
cessful and prosperous methods of the country. 
Many of these contracts, or schedules, are in evi- 
dence. We are satisfied, from these facts, that 
such arrangements, under proper restrictions, are 
praiseworthy and beneficial to both parties, and 
we therefore shall not longer hesitate to direct 
the receiver to enter into an appropriate contract 
or schedule of rates and regulations with the en- 
gineers. 

3. That the contract, whatever it may be, shall 
not be restricted to members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, although membership 
in such order is, and will be, no disqualification 
to service on railroads under the control of this 
co^irt, so long as the rules and regulations of the 
order are treated as subordinate to the law of the 
land. Hence, the contract will comprehend all 
engineers employed by the receiver, whether 
members or non-members of the brotherhood. 
Brotherhood Locomot * ve * ngineers, By R, Pat- 
terson vs. Receiver of the Georgia Central Ry. Co. 

U. S. C. C. Gi., April 7th., 1893. 

Note — This is believed to be the first instance 
where members of such an organization, have by 
concerted action, by petition, in an orderly way, 
sought the arbitrament of a court to settle a con- 
troversy relative to wages and a consideration of 
their employment. The gravity and importance 
of a court considering the propriety and policy of 
contracts of any character between the officers of 
a railway corporation and the representatives of a 
labor organization, are new and exceedingly 
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great. The control by the courts of contracts be- 
tween representatives of immense values invested 
with corporations engaged in the public duty of 
transportation and the laborers employed in the 
same service, will doubtless appear to many, said 
the court, as novel and dangerous. A proper ap- 
peal to consider frequent and destruct ; ve conflicts 
between organized capital and organized labor 
may often afford the simplest and most satisfac- 
tory method of settlement in such controversies. 
It is net the only method, but doubtless the most 
effective and respecting method of protecting the 
interest of the public and the employes as well. 

Application for Membership — Material Represen- 
tation — Failure to Disclose Immoral Conduct — 
Wife' Desertion — Lawful and Unlawful Widows 
— Rights of. 

On appeal, affirming the trial court judgment, 
the court 

Held , That when an applicant for membership 
in a mutual benefit society falsely designates, in 
his application, the beneficiary named by him as 
his wife, it is neither a warranty nor a material 
representation, and does not relieve the society 
from liability on the certificate of membership to 
the beneficiary. 

2. Nor does the fact that he failed to disclose 
misdeeds, wrong doings and immoral conduct of 
his past life operate as such a legal fraud upon 
the order as to justify it in refusing to pay his 
certificate to his beneficiary after accepting him 
as a member and collecting dues and assessments 
from him until his death, where the order does 
not depend upon him to inform it as to his moral 
qualifications. 

3. When the laws of the order do not provide 
for the benefit to be paid primarily to the widow 
and designates as a class of beneficiaries those 
dependent upon the member, and one has deserted 
his wife and unlawfully married another woman, 
who entered into the marriage in good /aitb with- 
out knowledge of his previous marriage and bore 
him children, and who is designated as his bene- 
ficiary in the certificate, such woman, though not 
his lawful wife, is entitled to the benefit, as one 
dependent upon him as against his lawful wife or 
widow. 

Supreme Lodge A. O. U. W. el al. vs. Hutchin- 
son, , Ind. App. Ct., March 30, 1893. 

Beneficiary Certificate — Failure To Pay Assess- 
ments — Reinstatement — False Representations. 

In an action to recover a benefit alleged to be 
due on a certificate of membership, the evidence 
showed that the insured failed to pay his assess- 
ments and went away. Afterwards he applied 
for reinstatement, thereby conceding his former 
failure to pay assessments. 
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He was subsequently reinstated, having paid 
his assessments. He died, as was reported, of 
quick consumption, shortly after his reinstate- 
ment, and thereupon the association instructed 
the subordinate branch of which he was a mem- 
ber, to set aside the reinstatement and refund 
the mone^ which had been paid by him, which 
was done. 

//'/</, (reversing the trial court which gave de- 
fendant judgment) that a reinstatement of insur- 
ance obtained by fraud or upon false and fraudu- 
lent representations will not be binding upon the 
insurer, but where, as in this case, such a show- 
ing was not made, the cause must be remanded 
for a new trial. 

G. L. A. O. U. W. vs. Crissey Ills. App. Ct., 

March, 1893. 

Note — The same court on the same day decided 
in the case of the above association vs. Jessee, 
that a failure of the insured to pay an assess- 
ment after having had due notice was a forfeiture 
of his rights, and there is no merit in a suit 
brought under such circumstances. The court 
also intimated that it was a matter of astonish- 
ment to know how a trial court could give plain- 
tiff judgment under the evidence, and orders a 
reversal of such finding. 

What Constitutes a Waiver of Forfeiture — Assess- 
ments. 

1. Where a member of an insurance society is 
in default for non-payment of assessment, which 
by the rules of the society, forfeits his rights, the 
forfeiture is not waived by the fact tint the soci- 
ety sent him a notice of the next assessment, and 
calling attention therein that the prior assess- 
ment remained unpaid. 

2. Where it is shown that a large proportion 
of the assessments are accepted by a society after 
they are due, and it is claimed that a waiver of 
forfeiture should be implied therefrom, but no 
practice is shown of receiving past due assess- 
ments, from sick members, such waiver does not - 
extend to a member who was sick at the time his 
past due assessment was tendered to the society. 
Schmidt admrx. vs. Modern Woodman of America , 

Wise. S. C , Feb’y, 1893. 

Note — The ruling upon the two questions pre- 
sented in this case is of vast importance to the 
members of mutual benefit associations. It is 
hazardous to expect an insurance association to 
waive every rule and right that delinquent mem- 
bers may see fit to break. The habit of suffering 
one’s self to become delinquent until sickness 
overtakes him and then hastily remit the amount 
praying for reinstatement, if necessary, is a habit 
of extreme danger and often results in the for- 
feiture of the right to the benefit. Prompt pay- 
ment, in a legal sense, avoids all such risks and 
cannot be too earnestly observed by the member- 
ship. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
muoications for this Department to MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion. Iowa. 


Decoration Day. 

Written for Thk Conductor. 

It is well to strew the flowers, 

Where the empty caskets lie. 

It is well to feel the tear drops, . 

As we pass in reverence by. 

It is well to praise the memory 
Of the brave and valiant host, 

Who, though battle raged about them, 

Ne’er deserted from their post. 

It is well to cherish fondly 

Words that ffell from lips now dumb. 

Wtll to tell the solemn story 

Of their lives to those who come. 

Yet methinks they rest no sweeter 
For the flowers o’er soul ess clay. 

Can they know and feel the sadness 
Marking Decoration Da) ? 

Hearts grow sad again with parting, 
Wounds once healed are pierced anew. 

Battles hushed, again are raging, 

Falls again the gray and blue. 

Peace, not sadness, was their mission. 

Joy, not sorrow, have they sought 

To bequeath to children’s children 
From their battles bravely fought. 

Let no badge of mourning mingle 
With the blossoms and the green. 

Let no fun'ral not fall sadly, 

On the splendor of the scene. 

Let the banners float out grandly, 

Let the bugle sound be heard, 

Like the voice of risen saviors 
By the power of Heaven stirred. 

Let us sing but songs of gladness, 

Filled with thankfulness and praise, 

Let the joy of endless victory 
Mark our decora ion days. 

— * r . D. //. 


An Open Leiter. 

O, writers realistic! 

Won’t you, just to please a friend. 

Be not so pessimistic 

In the way your stories end? 

And can’t you now and then contrive- 
To let the lovers wed, 

Nor have the heroine arrive 
To find the hero dead? 

The fair appearing things of life* 

Are not f >rever bad; 

And even in this vale of strife 
Are moments that are glad. 

O, can’t you to your word of doubt, 

Admit a little flash 
Of sunshine, now and then, without 
Its going all to smash? 

Quit blasting every happy bud, 

Quit clouding every hour, 

Quit smearing all our gods with mud, 

Quit making sweet things sour ! 

We’re tired of repiners who 
Embitter every cup. 

Ring off ! ye bilious whiners, do 
For pity’s sake let up ! 

— Nixon Waterman, in Detroit Free Press. 

Woked Up Wight Out Of a Dweam. 

It ain't helfy to woke little boys up so quick ! 

Dey forgets w’ere dey is w’en you do, 

Cause deys sand in der eyes, and de winkers will 
stick, 

An’ their thinkers is tangled up, too! 

An' de p’ace w'ere dey cuddles in bed is so worn, 

An’ de pillers so comfy an’ sof’, 

’At I don’t fink it’s wight for nobody to come 

An’ des pull all de comforters off ! 

An’ my pants won’t come on; an’ de worter’s mos' 
fwoze; 

An’ de towel’s all starchy an' slick; 
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An' de oil-cloffs so cold 'at it fweezes my toes; 

It's enough to make little boys sick ! 

An’ you des' might a- left me alone for aw’ile, 

Till you heatd dat dere bekfuss bell wing; 
’Cause I des’ was curled up in de comfiest pile, 
An' dweamed in a dweam it was spwing! 

Dey was cwocusses bloomin' along by de walks, 
Punchin’ little roun' notes in de leaves 
W’ere dey corned pokin’ frew on deir little gween 
stalks, 

Like a little boy's han's frew his sleeves. 
Honey-bees was a-buzzin' aroun’ evvyw’re; 

An' de fteach-t'ee was all over pink; 

An' it smelled des’ so sof an* so sweet in de air, 

'At I des’ was too happy to fink! 

An' de little w’ite clouds des' went floatin' along; 

An’ de day was so pitty an’ still 
I could hear some one way off a-singin’ a song, 
An' de cowbells clink up on de hill, 

An' de little bwook twickled down over de stone, 
An* de bubbles went dancin’ down stweam ! 

An’ den — you forget ted to le' me alone; 

An’ it all was des’ on'y a dweam ! 

— Jack Bennett. 


Marion, la., April 21, 1893. 

To the individual members of the different di- 
visions of the Ladies Auxiliary to the O. R. C., I 
wish to say I am now a “truly Sister, ”as the cor- 
responding secretary’s report of Gloria Division 
No. 38 will show. I am not only delighted with 
the institution of a division herd, and the pros- 
pective pleasure in store for us all. but greatly re- 
joiced to have made the personal acquaintance of 
the estimable Sister, Mrs. C P. Hodges, of Cleve- 
land, O , (with whom I have for some time past 
enjoyed a correspondent acquaintanceship) as she 
wasagu'stof mine during her stay at Marion. 
Mesdames McLees, Johnson and Mills, of Des 
Moines, la., made an altogether too short stay 
with us, but we feel warranted in saying that 
they merit the good opinion they created while in 
our midst assisting Mrs. Hodges with her work of 
love. I have for some time greatly desired to be- 
come a member of the Ladies' Auxiliary, and am 
truly thankful to have at last been piesented an 
opportunity of becoming one. And it is the 
unanimous verdict of all who have given voice to 
their opinion that “they find the Auxiliary per- 
fectly lovely,” ‘would not have missed it for 
* great deal, ” etc., are the expressions heard on 
*11 sides. 

Our sister division, Columbia No. 37, has al- 
ready shown us their kindly feeling, which I as- 
sure them is fully returned. The few hours 
we were permitted to spend at their first enter- 


tainment bespeaks much mutual enjoyment. 
Long live the Auxiliary, and may the wives of the 
O. R. C. not yet acquainted with its benefits soon 
sound its praises with us. 

Editor. 


Editor Ladies' Department : 

At half past one o'clock yesterday afternoon a 
meeting was held in the O. R. C. hall, of this 
place, for the purpose of organizing a division of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Order of Railway 
Conductors, which will be known as the Gloria 
Division No. 38, and inaugurates its existance 
with a membership of eleven. Amid an April 
snow storm, we wended our way to the hall to see 
the wonder of wonders performed. Mrs. Hodges 
of Cleveland, O., organized the division, assisted 
by Mrs. Mills, Mrs. McLeas and Mrs. Johnson, 
of Des Moines. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. A. W. Bell; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. Hagerty; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Chas. Hogland; senior sister, Mrs. E. Sut- 
ton; junior sister, Mrs. N. D. Hahn; guard, Mrs. 
Gso. Gilbert: chairman executive committee, 
Mrs. Anna Breinser; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Anna Eell; delegate, Mrs. N. D. Hahn; 
alternate, Mrs. A. W. Bell. 

We were honored by the presence of a goodly 
number of the newly instituted division, Colum- 
bia No. 37, of Cedar Rapids, who contrary to the 
usual order of things, served luncheon to the 
newly’ initiated members and themselves, which 
was enjoyed by all the members of Gloria Divis- 
ion, especially those who were forced to take the 
car for home so early the evening before, leaving 
the gay, festive scenes in the K. P. hall, of Cedar 
Rapids, with much regret, where Columbia Di- 
vision were enjoying their first entertainmect as 
an Auxiliary. If the courage of all who braved 
the inopportune storm to engage in this new un- 
dertaking is prophetic of their future zeal, Gloria 
Division No. 38, although small in numbers, is 
sure to win for herself laurels. 

Mrs. Anna Bell, 

Cor. Sec’y. 

» 

Butler, Ind., April 13, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Friendship Div. No. 22, L. A. to O. R. C.,held 
their annual election in December. Officers duly 
installed Jan. 5th.: President, Mrs. Andrew 
Little; vice president, Mrs. A. W. Barron; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. J. G. Ottman; senior sis- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Sine; junior sister, Mrs. Jesse 
Craun; guard, Mrs. Frank Stauffer; chairman ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. A W. Barron; delegate 
to convention, Mrs. Frank Stauffer; alternate 
delegate, Mrs. C. Sine. 
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Our division has increased in number four this 
new year. We hope the go ;d work will continue 
through the year. 

Yours truly in T. F., 

Mrs. A. D. Wells. 

Cor. Sec. 

Cleveland, O., March 29, 1893 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

Was I there? Well, I guess yes, I was took. 
Where? Well, Mrs. Editor, I will tell you all 
about it. Bethlehem Division No. 1, L. A. to O. 
R. C., celebrated their first anniversary at Army 
and Navy Hall, this city, March 21, with a fine 
literary and musical program and banquet. At 
8:30 o’clock the president, Mrs. C. P. Hodges, on 
behalf of the ladies, welcomed their guests in a 
very neat address, which by request I here re- 
produce. 

Sisters, Brothers and Friends: It is with 
pleasure I greet you this evening, on this, the first 
anniversary of Bethlehem Division No. 1, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and in behalf of my Sisters I extend to 
you all a most cordial greeting. 

One year ago the 17th of this month our “aux- 
iliary train” started out with thirty : three “pas- 
sengers” on board, since which time our numbers 
have swelled to fifty-three. The actual number 
on board at present, however, is but forty-nine — 
one h wing ended her journey at “withdrawal 
station ’ and three with their “tickets” purchased 
(for initiation) never having yet boarded the 
train. 

A goodly number of the “crew" ot Cleveland 
Division No. 14 were also taken aboard on* the 
even ng of our departure, as doubtless many of 
you will remember, on their promise to* keep 'a 
solemn obligation and giving evidence of 
their ability to surmount an invisible 
obstacle, which necessitated an exhibition of their 
athletic attainments, Bro. Davidson in particular 
winning laurels worthy of note. This same 
Brother has the grateful thanks of the ladies for 
his untiring efforts in our behalf during the early 
stage of our journey, securing for our use on so 
acceptable terms, the beautiful lodge rooms, 
where twice every month we “side track,” our 
train and receive fresh “orders” to go ahead. 

The pleasant preparation for our journey and 
the joyful experience of our departure, has only 
been exceeded by the numerous happy incidents 
of a year’s trip — as memories of the May party, 
the picnic in August, (which none, perhaps, more 
than myself have occasion to remember, the 
beautiful silver set constantly reminding me of 
tne day and the gift), the Thanksgiving party and 


the successful dime socials during the winter, all 
attest the enjoyments we have experienced. Our 
train is run as a “section" of “No. 14.” In con- 
sequence our time has not dragged or been dull, 
the well meaning efforts of the Ladies' Auxiliary 
to companionably pass the time, being recipro- 
cated and we believe appreciated by the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

Our object is to assist the Order in moral and 
social improvement and to aid their train over 
the “Hill difficulty” in case of the disability of 
their “crew” or their inability to “push ahead” 
without assistance — and although a kind Provi- 
dence has shielded all, so that the section of the 
train on which we travel has never yet been 
called on to contribute such aid, we most cheer- 
fully and gladly would do all in our power to ren- 
der assistance should the signal be given. We, 
however, responded to a call from the Brother- 
hood of Railway Employes' Home, of Chicago, 
111., contributing the amount collected at one of 
our “stops” (dime social), and also several sub- 
scriptions to the Journal ’ a sheet published in the 
interests of the home. Right here I will take oc- 
casion to say I believe this to be a most worthy 
charity in every respect, and hope that we may 
be privileged in assisting the same more gener- 
ously in the future. 

The generous and hearty support of No. 14 has 
secured to us a complete “equipment” and we 
are just becoming accustomed to our duties. All 
enter into our work with zest and energy, and 
should our assistance be required by the * 'train 
ahead” we are now prepared to act. 

Our “motive power” consists in the mutual 
harmony of all on board, and we believe its 
strength and durability, combined with Divine 
guidance, will suffice to carry us the entire length 
of the road, and as our train rolls into “Anniver- 
sary Station” from year to year, we trust the 
same kind Providence, as heretofore, may pre- 
serve our ranks from death and disaster, and our 
numbers be greatly increased. 

To-night in welcoming our friends we have pre- 
pared a modest program, which in a measure con- 
sists of our own efforts. We trust all will be dis- 
posed to charitably criticise. 

Our numerous stations for “refreshments” have 
been liberally and sociably patronized, and this 
evening we have added a “dining car” to our 
train, to which a little later on all present are in 
vited to repair and assist us in sampling its con- 
tents. 

At the conclusion of the program, Brother J. F. 
Lahiff. Chief Conductor, in a few well chosen 
words, thanked the ladies on behalf of Division 
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14, for the very pleasant entertainment and the 
cordial welcome extended them. He then intro- 
duced Bro. John F. McVean, who surprised ev- 
ery one present by his knowledge of science and 
the Scriptures in a lengthy talk on these import- 
ant subjects, concluding by presenting the ladies 
with an elegant Bible, which was a complete sur- 
prise, as was evidenced by the very "choked up” 
manner in which the president responded. Bro.. 
Lahiff then made the "Last Call for De Dinna,” 
when a!J repaired to the dining car. Here was 
the surprise of the evening. The long tables, 
handsomely decorated with flowers, were groan- 
ing under the weight of all the good things that 
go (via his stomach) to make man good natured. 
About two hundred sat down, and if I am any 
judge, the ladies were surely satisfied at the way 
the hungry conductors did justice to the contents 
of their addition to their auxiliary train. After 
every man, woman and child were filled to a de- 
gree of good nature, they again repaired to the 
hall and spent a most pleasant social hour, getting 
better acquainted and cementing more firmly the 
the bond of "true and perpetual” friendship, 
which was forged together on the anvil of love 
one year ago and which has since grown stronger, 
and to-day the conductors and their families in 
Cleveland are one happy and united division, 
thanks to Bethlehem Division. God bless and 
prosper them is the earnest wish and prayer of 
Cleveland Division No. 14. 

C. P. Hodges, 

Sec. 14. 


Cleveland, O., April 26, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

At your request I will endeavor to submit to 
the readers of this department a short report of 
a very pleasant trip I have just enjoyed in the 
interest of the Ladies' Auxiliary. On Saturday, 
April 15th, Sister James Carroll, the junior sister 
of Bethlehem Division No. 1, of Cleveland, and 
myself left for Baraboo, Wis., over different 
routes, meeting Sunday morning in Chicago, 
spending the day there and going on in the even- 
ing to Baraboo. We were met at the station by 
Mrs. A. W. Squires, president-elect of Madonna 
Div. No. 34, L. A. to O. R. C., where we were 
made happy and comfortable after our somewhat 
tiresome journey. Sister Carroll especially wel- 
coming the rest and relief from sick headache. 

Monday, April 17, we found ourselves at the 
ball in the presence of 16 ladies with a charter 
list of 27 names. After some preliminary work 
^as attended to, an invitation was extended to the 
Brothers of Baraboo Div., then in session at an- 
other hall, to come over and see the installation 
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of officers, which they immediately accepted. After 
the officers of the new division were in their 
chairs, the president, Mrs. A. W. Squires, called on 
the gentlemen for remarks, to which they very 
readily and ably responded. All expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased that their wives had taken 
this step and complimented us on the manner in 
which the ceremony had been conducted, which 
was gratifying to us. 

The Sisters of this new division are to be con- 
gratulated on the hearty support which their hus- 
bands had evidently decided to give them, and on 
the other hand the O. R. C., of Baraboo, are 
also to be congratulated on the fine addition to 
their town which the L. A. will prove to be. 

With Sister Carroll’s assistance, which proved 
to be very efficient indeed, the organization of 
Madonna Div. No. 34 was duly completed, and 
most pleasant memories of the occasion will ever 
linger in our hearts. 

From Baraboo Sister Carroll returned to 
Cleveland and I journeyed on alone to Cedar 
Rapids, la , where I was joined by Sisters John- 
son, McLees and Mills, of Excelsior Div. No. 19, 
of Des Moines, la., Sister Watson, of Ce^ar 
Rapids, taking us in charge and looking after our 
welfare in a very sisterly manner indeed. 

Wednesday, April 19, Columbia Div No. 37, 
of 'Cedar Rapids, was duly instituted with the as- 
sistance of the Des Moines Sisters, with a charter 
list of 19 members. We fouad a very efficient 
corps of officers had been selected, and with the 
fine hall to work in, a very satisfactory meeting 
was held. All seemed interested and pleased with 
the work. A banquet was given in the evening 
preceded by a fine literary and musical program. 

The cordiality of our reception was unmistak- 
able, and the hearty support of the members of the 
O. R. C., was here demonstrated, as well as at 
Baraboo, Brothers E. E. Clark, G. C. C., and 
Wm. P. Daniels, G. S. & T. particularly exerting 
themselves to show us they are heart and hand 
with us in this work. 

Thursday, in company with the Sisters from 
Des Moines and a large majority of the Sisters 
of the new division at Cedar Rapids, we took the 
car for Marion, where we were met by a delega- 
tion of the ladies, who escorted us to the hall 
where Gloria Div. No. 38 was duly organized: 

The charter list here is very small, but if the 
large hearted ladies composing the division are 
any criterion to judge by, the division will be a 
prosperous one. After the day’s duties were 
completed I bade the Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids Sisters goodbye and accepted an invita- 
tion from Sister N. D. Hahn, junior sister of the 
last named division and editress of the Ladies’ 
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Dept. , to accompany her to her home. This visit 
I shall never forget as the time was so pleasantly 
passed that daylight of the following day found 
us still talking, (not about our neighbors, either.) 

After spending a few days in Manchester, la., I 
returned to Cedar Rapids, Monday morning, 
April 24, and was the guest of Mrs. Wm. P. Dan- 
iels during the day, and my visit at this pleasant 
home will ever be a pleasant memory. We drove 
over to call on Mrs. £. £. Clark, spending a 
couple of hours very pleasantly in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Clark had been quite ill and assured me had 
she been well, I would have been her guest from 
the first. 

I started for Cleveland Monday evening, arriv- 
ing in Chicago Tuesday morning, April 25th, 
spending the day with Bro. J. M. Beeler and his 
excellent wife, who made my one day in Chicago 
an eventful one to me. We visited Bro. F. M. 
Ingalls, M. D. , who is manager of the home for 
disabled and aged railroad men, and with him to 
guide us visited the home. This is indeed a 
grand work Bro. Ingalls is doing, although he 
modestly protests he is not doing it, but the differ- 
ent Orders who contribute their mite, as without 
their aid he could accomplish nothing. I could 
continue in praise of this most worthy work, but 
space forbids. 

We visited many points of interest and finally 
took the '‘elevated” to the World’s Fair grounds, 
but owing to lack of time a “birds’ eye view” was 
all that was accomplished here. However it was 
a great pleasure and Mrs. Beeler has my thanks. 
She has assured me of her willingness to work 
for the Auxiliary in Chicago, as there is no div- 
ision of the L. A. there yet. 

I boarded a B. & O. train for Cleveland at 6:40 
p. m., arriving safely Wednesday, April 26, at 
8:20 a. m., and now I wish most heartily to thank 
all members of the O. R. C. who so kindly 
looked after our welfare whenever we presented 
our L. A. cards. I do not feel that I have 
journeyed among strangers at all, but with true 
brothers and sisters, whose aims are one, and as 
time rolls on may ws all learn to practice the 
spirit of our motto — “Charity and True Friend- 
ship.” Mrs. C. P. Hodges. 


There is beauty all arrayed, 

When there's love at home. 

Smiling bright on every side 
When there’s love at home. 

Hate and envy ne’er annoy 
When there's love at home. 

Peace and comfort, all is joy 
When there’s love at home. 

I heard these words sung many years ago when 


I was but a child. But the sentiment of the song 
aided by the sweet voice of the singer made a 
lasting impression on my mind. Being naturally 
of a hasty temperament it has had a good chance 
to work good to myself and family. Love at 
home is almost sure to insure not only happiness 
within that charmed circle, but also without. 


Sunday Musings On the Inner Man. 

Oh, that we would look more to the inner man 
and less to outward appearances. When will the 
world at large learn the truth of Christ’s words 
that “the kingdom of God (good) is within you." 
All good cometh from within, even the tbings of 
earth that we call good are the result of the inner 
vision. We see and then we create more or less 
perfectly, aocording to our ability to follow the 
inn^er thought. Thosp states of being we call 
evil also spring from “the within.” Hate, envy, 
all forms of selfishness that sear the soul and breed 
discontent, come more from the absence of good 
thought rather than from intentional wrong. We 
take pains to feed the body with wholesome food, 
to clothe it with proper and clean garments, often 
forgetting in our struggles after perfection in 
this, to supply the inner man with any food at all, 
or if any, the worst kind. We often leave open 
the windows and doors of our inner house for the 
free entrance of any floatiug moral nuisance, and 
then fail even in our annual housecleaning. Clean- 
liness is a form of godliness, but it should extend 
down, farther than the outward person and 
abode. 

“ONLY THOUGHT IT." 

“I did not do the wrong thing, just thought 
about it. That did no harm.” Are you sure? It 
is according to what the thought was and bow it 
was entertained. We can liken bad thoughts to 
bad persons. They may come in unbidden, but 
we need not entertain them. We can use them 
in such away that they wilt fiod no congeniality 
in our presence and will not venture near us 
again. 

CAN WE GOVERN OUR THOUGHTS? 

Yes, most decidedly, yes. But like an unruly 
child, if we have heretofore let our thoughts rule 
us we will have to exercise great patience and 
perseverance to rule them. It is well to begin, 
though, even though it be late in life. Murder, 
theft, suicide, immorality with all its grevious 
endings, are each and all the result of wrong 
thinking — continued wrong thinking. But is 
this the only bad result? Is there no harm to the 
person themself, even if it is never carried to the 
extreme end? Does a bad thought entertained 
leave pleasant conditions of mind ? Are we not 
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either building or tearing down oar future hap- 
piness? 

TO HIM WHO OVBRCOMBTH 

The crown is given. Try it. Overcome evil by 
potting good in its place and weigh the result. 
The crown awaits us here as well as beyond. We 
know after we have tried. Does chastity pay, or 
does unchastity? Look about for the conclusion. 
Look at the ruined homes, the early decay of 
womanhood and manhood for the reply. Does 
honesty pay, or does dishonesty? Look at the faces 
peering out from behind the prison bars. Faces 
that looked out onco through postoffice windows, 
through bank windows, out of express 
and mail cars. Faces that not long 
since smiled across the tables into the responsive 
ones of wife and children. Perhaps it was for the 
sakes of those loved ones the check was forged 
or the money kept that rightfully belonged to an- 
other, that that face now looks out from the 
barred windows of jail or prison. You can find 
your answer there. Does dishonesty pay ? 

Does a hasty temper pay, or a reasonable mind? 
Look at the number of murders committed while 
in anger. Judge ye does it pay. "Oh that’s a 
different thing, thinking and doing." Is it? The 
man or woman who falls into any of the afore 
mentioned crimes "thought" the act. Thought 
little by little until they had yielded their souls 
and bodies to that one evil impulse. To him who 
overcometh the crown is given. 

HOW TO OVERCOME. 

Put good thoughts in the place of bad ones and 
good deeds are sure to follow. Does a thought of 
envy arise at the good fortune of someone else, 
match it with the generosity of the thought "I’m 
glad for them.” Does anger stir the breast, 
straightway fill it with kind, loving thoughts. 
Does impurity venture in, ignore its presence and 
think the highest, purest thought you can com- 
mand. 


A Misspelled Tail. 

A little buoy said, "Mother, deer, 

May I go out too play ? 

The son is bright, the heir is clear, 

Owe, mother don't say neigh.” 

"Go fourth, my sun,” the mother said, 

The ant said, "Take ewer slay, 

Your gneiss new sled, awl painted read, 

But dew not lose your weigh.” 

”Ah, know,” he cried, and sought the street 
With hart so full of glee — 

The whether changed — and snow and sleet, 
And reign, fell steadily. 


Threw snowdrifts grate, threw watery pool, 
He flue with mite and mane — 

Said he, 1 'Though I wood walk by rule, 

I am not rite, ’tis plane. 

"I’d like to meat sum kindly sole, 

For hear gnu dangers weight, 

And yonder stairs a treacherous whole — 

Two sloe has been my gate. 

"A peace of bred, a nice hot stake, 

I’d chews, if I were home. 

This cruel fete my hart will brake, 

I love not thus to roam. 

"I’m week and pail, I’ve mist my rode, ,r 
But here a carte came past, 

He and his sled were safely toad 
Back two his home at last. 

— April St. Nicholas. 

I often wonder if anyone else in this wide- 
world chafes under the custom of spelling as I do. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geography, and almost all 
other branches of our education are based on 
facts, on truths, but spelling, even with the *k” 
dropped off from music, and some other sensible 
omissions, is still governed by the law set down 
by some old time crank, who put "silent" and 
"double” letters into words at his own sweet will. 
Tue above "Misspelled Tail” is just as sensibly 
spelled after all, as though gauged by the modern 
dictionary. 

Why should a letter have more than one 
sound? Why should silent letters be used at all? 
Why tax the coming generations’ brains to mem- 
orize these uncalled for intricacies when there are 
so many other things of more importance to be 
learned. The "word method” taught now in our 
primary departments, and the brevity of the "short 
hand” spelling, may, herald the dawn of common 
sense in spelling. I hope so, anyway. 


Do not lose courage by considering your own 
imperfections, but instantly set about remedying 
them. 

The bread of life is lov£; the salt of life, work; 
the sweetness of life, poesy; the water of life, 
faith. 

Training the hand and eye to do work well 
leads individuals to form correct habits in other 
respects. 

We may laugh or weep at the madness of man- 
kind; we have no right whatever to villify them. 

From the knowledge of what you should not 
do, you may easily judge what you should do. 

Whatever we may pretend, interest and vanity 
are the sources of most of our afflictions. 

Trying to admire that which you do not like 
accumulates failure, and exhibits weakness. 
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SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R. R. 

’Memorandum of Agreement Entered Into With 
the O. of R C. and B of R. T. 

From and after the date hereinafter affixed, the 
following agreement shall exist between the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Rail way, and the train- 
men employed upon its line. 

ARTICLE I. 

There being no question of rates of pay or rel- 
ative positions in service involved in the discus- 
sions resulting in this memorandum, it is agreed 
that all matters are to be considered settled upon 
old basis, except as added or amended by this 
•agreement. 

ARTICLE II. 

There shall be no discrimination made against 
any employ^. in train service, on account of being 
a member of any of the different railway organ- 
izations, nor for serving on any committee of 
any order relating to train service. 

ARTICLE III. 

Every employ^ in train service shall under- 
stand that it is his privilege to make written ap- 
peal to the superintendent of transportation, or 
the general manager, whenever by promotion, re- 
duction or assignment, he deems an injustice has 
been done him. 

ARTICLE IV. 

It is the policy of the company to promote 
freight conductors from freight brakemen, and 
passenger conductors from freight conductors. 
The rights to regular runs, and to promotion, shall 
be governed by merit and ability. Everything 
being equal, the man longest in continual service 
shall have preference, the superintendent of trans- 
portation to be the judge as to qualifications. 
Nothing in this article shall be construed as pre- 
venting the company from employing experienced 
men from other roads, when the good of the ser- 
vice requires it. 

ARTICLE V . 

Trainmen will not be dismissed or suspended 


\ 


from the above service without just cause. In 
case of suspension or dismissal, if the employ^ 
thinks his sentence unjust, he shall have the right 
within three days, to refer his case by written 
statement to the superintendent of transportation. 
Within seven days from the receipt of this notice, 
his case shall have thorough investigation by the 
superintendent of transportation, at which he 
shall be present, and may be represented by any 
other employ^ of the same grade, of his choice. 
In case he shall not be satisfied with the result of 
said investigation, he shall have the right to ap- 
peal to the general manager, whose decision shall 
be final. In case the suspension or dismissal is 
found to be unjust, he shall be promptly rein- 
stated and paid for lost time. 

ARTICLE VI. 

It is hereby understood to be the duty of con- 
ductors to file charges in writing against any un- 
reliable or unsafe brakeman who may have been 
assigned to them, and in the interest of retaining 
in the service the best men, it shall be the duty of 
such superior officers to promptly investigate, and 
if the charges preferred are found correct, such 
brakeman is not to be transferred to another 
crew, but promptly dismissed. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In the event of there being a surplus of crews, 
and it becomes necessary to reduce their number, 
the oldest men shall have preference in employ- 
ment, except where in the judgment of the super- 
intendent of transportation, for good reason, 
which shall be made known upon application, 
younger men in the service are considered more 
reliable and efficient, it being the intention to re- 
tain the most capable men in the service. Con- 
ductors retired by reason of reduction in crews, 
shall have preference in employment as brake- 
men. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Trainmen attending court at the request of the 
company shall be allowed full time, with necessary 
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expenses while away from home, the same not to 
exceed $2.50 per day. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Trainmen will be notified when time is not al 
allowed, as per trip reports. 

article x. 

Freight cabooses fmd crews shall not be laid 
over for the reason that the conductor is laid off 
for any cause. 

article xi. 

The right of extra men shall date from their 
assignment to extra list; but should an extra man 
be called and fail to respond, from any c luse 
other than illness, he shall goto the foot of the 
extra list, except for regular position; and extra 
men being placed on a crew, shall remain on the 
same until relieved by regular men. 

ARTICLE XII. 

All employes in traiD service shall be entitled 
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to courteous treatment from subordinate officers, 
and whenever called up in to do committee work, 
shall upon proper notice, be given leave of ab- 
sence and transportation over their own road. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

No portion of :his agreement shall be violated 
or abrogated by any of the parties hereto, with- 
out notice of such intention, at least before any 
action will be taken. 

For the Order of Railway Conductors: 

P. A. O’Connor. 

Eugene D. Clarke. 

T. H. Foley. 

Committee. 

For the order of Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen: J. M. Gass, 

Chairman Committee. 

For the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway 
Co. . Charles B. Peck, 

April 12, 1893. Ass’t. Gen’l Man’g’r. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY CO. 

Agreement With Conductors, Brakemen and Baggagemen in the Employ of This Company, 

IN EFFECT JULY 1, 1892. 

ARTICLE 1. 

Rates of pay will be as follows: 

PASSENGER SERVICE. 

Conductors. Brakemen. Baggagemen, 

Through Passenger (regular trips) * per month, $112.00 $60.00 $70.00 

Local Passenger (regular trips) per month, 107.00 55 00 60.00 

Except through brakemen on Huntington Division will be paid $65.00 per month. Other exceptions 
as follows: 

Washington Division, present passenger rates will remain in force. Richmond Division, 
trains 31 and 32 between Richmond and Doswell, including other passenger service of 100 miles or 
less if performed within 12 hours, Conductor, $90.00; Baggageman or Brakeman, $55.00 per month. 
Big Sandy Division, Warm Springs Valley, Lexington (Va.) and Craig Valley Branches, Passenger 
*nd Freight Conductors. $90.00; Baggagemen, $60.00, and Brakemen, $55.00 per month. Amounts 
paid by Express Company to Baggagemen to be deducted. 


FREIGHT SERVICE. 





RATE— Per Trip. 

PENINSULA DIVISION. 

MILES 

SERVICE. 

Conduc- 

tors. 

Brake- 

men. 

Richmond to Newport News and Fort Monroe. 

95 

Local Freight. 

♦3 5° 

$2 40 

Richmond to Newport News 

75 

Through Freight. 

2 50 

I 65 

RICHMOND DIVISION. 





Clifton Forge to Staunton or Brand and return . 

112 

Through Freight. 

3 40 

2 25 

Richmond to Charlottesville 

96 

2 90 

1 95 

Richmond to Charlottesville 

96 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

Richmond to Gordonsville and return (12 hr’s). 

150 

Through Freight. 

4 35 

2 90 

Charlottesville to Clifton Forge 

96 

2 90 

1 95 

Charlottesville to Clifton Forge 

96 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

Local Freight to work between Clifton Forgei 


and Craigsville (12 hours) 


Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 
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FREIGHT SERVICE. 





RATE— Pbr Trip. 

PENINSULA DIVISION. 

MILES 

SERVICE. 

Conduc- 

tors. 

Brake- 

men. 

WASHINGTON DIVISION. 





Charlottesville to Washington 

li 5 

Through Freight. 

3 00 

2 OO 

If trains go to yards beyond Washington Con- 
ductors receive 35 cents extra and brakemen 
25 cents extra 

JAMBS RIVBR DIVISION. 





Richmond to Gladstone 

119 

Through Freight. 

3 30 

2 20 

Richmond to Arvonia 

7* 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

Bremo to Lynchburg 

80 

3 5° 

2 40 

Gladstone to Clifton Forge 

hi 

Through Freight. 

3 15 

2 IO 

Lynchburg to Clifton Forge (12 hours) 

84 

2 75 

I 85 

Clifton Forge to Balcony Falls and return 

hi 

• • 

3 15 

2 IO 

Lynchburg to Clifton forge 

84 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

% HUNTINGTON DIVISION. 





Clifton Forge to Hinton 

80 

Through Freight. 

2 90 

I 95 

Clifton Forge to Hinton 

80 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

Clifton Forge to Alleghany and return 

60 

Through Freight. 

2 70 

I 80 

Hinton to Alleghany and return 

102 

3 25 

2 15 

Alleghany to Ronceverte and return (in con- 



nection with through trip) 

Hinton to Handley 

34 

72 

,, 

1 00 

2 50 

70 

I 70 

Hinton to Handley 

72 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

Hinton to Sewell, Thurmond or Quinnimont 

and return (10 hours) 

78 

Through Freight. 

2 50 

I 70 

Hinton to Hawk’s Nest and return (12 hours). . 

102 

3 00 

2 OO 

Handley to Russell 

95 

• « 

3 00 

2 OO 

Handley to Huntington 

74 

“ 

2 50 

I 70 

Handley to Huntington 

74 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 40 

Huntington to Russell and return 

41 

3 50 

2 40 

Huntington to Russell and return (two trips). . . 

82 

Through Freight. 

3 00 

2 OO 

Huntington to Lewis and return 

74 

2 50 

I 70 

Russell to Lewis and return (12 hours) 

114 

“ 

3 30 

2 20 

CINCINNATI DIVISION. 





Russell to Covington 

139 

Through Freight. 

4 00 

2 80 

Russell to Covington (3 crews) 

139 

Local Freight. 

3 50 

2 50 

LEXINGTON DIVISION. 





Huntington to Lexington 

140 

Through Freight. 

4 00 

2 65 

Ashland to Lexington 

124 

• 1 

3 50 

2 35 

Kilgore to Lexington 

hi 

* * 

3 20 

2 15 

Denton to Lexington 

103 

* 1 

3 00 

2 OO 

Lexington to Olive Hill and return 

168 

* 1 

4 85 

3 25 

Morehead to Lexington and return 

132 

“ 

3 80 

2 55 

Ashland to Morehead and return 

116 

' * 

3 35 

2 25 

Ashland to Midland 

Midland to Lexington 


Local Freight. 

3 50 

3 50 

2 40 

2 40 


ARTICLE 2. 

Short freight runs not provided for in Article i 
will be paid for as follows: Service of two hours 
-or 25 miles or less, one-fourth day, and stand 
first out; over two hours or 25 miles and not ex- 
ceeding six hours or 50 miles, one-half day; over 
six hours or 50 miles and less than 100 miles, full 
day, at the trip rate paid on the District where 
the service is performed. Article 5 will govern 
.hours of service in excess of six hours. 


Conductors and Trainmen going over road 
with an engine as a light section of a passenger 
train to move a passenger train in opposite direc- 
tion, if they run the full length of the passenger 
division, will be paid passenger rates; otherwise 
freight rates. If running light to move a freight 
train in opposite direction, will be paid freight 
rates. 

When deadheading with caboose on 
freight train, full freight rates will be paid. 


X 
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When deadheading on passenger trains by 
orders, one-half rates, according to service, 
will be paid; it being optional with the freight 
men as' to whether they will go with caboose on 
freight train, or in coach on passenger train, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the business of 
the road. 

When through freight trains on the Richmond 
Division are run from Mineral City to the pyrites 
mines, or when through or local freights are re- 
quired to make a trip on the Kimiconnick Branch, 
Cincinnati Division, the additional mileage made 
will be allowed at the rate per mile paid for 
through trip. 

ARTICLE 3. 

Conductors and Brakemen when temporarily 
assigned to work trains or other special service, 
or when engaged in hauling ballast long distances, 
will be paid regular freight rates. 

Conductors and Brakemen of wrecking trains 
will be paid as per Article 2, except that they will 
not be paid for time laid up for rest. 

ARTICLE 4. 

Conductors and Trainmen, when attending 
court by order of the Company, will be allowed 
$3 and $2 per day, respectively, and $1 per day 
for living expenses. In addition to this, all nec- 
essary railroad fare and carriage hire. 

ARTICLE 5. 

Freight Conductors and Brakemen will be paid 
at the rate of 27 and 18 cents per hour, respec- 
tively, for delays on the road exceeding the limit 
of service on each district, which is as follows: 

Peninsula Division, local and through freight, 
nine hours. 

Richmond Division (each district), through 
freight, ten hours. 

Richmond division (each district), local freight, 
twelve hours. 

James River Division (each district), local and 
through freight, twelve hours. 

Washington Division, through freight, twelve 
hours. 

Huntington Division (Greenbrier district) local 
and through freight, twelve hours. 

New River and Kanawha districts, through 
freight, ten hours. 

New River and Kanawha districts, local 
freight, twelve hours. 

Cincinnati Division, local and through freight, 
twelve hours. ' 

Lexington and Big Sandy Divisions, local and 
through freight, twelve hours. 

Delayed time under 30 minutes not to be counted; 
30 minutes and over to be computed as a full 
hour. Time to be computed from one hour after 
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signing caller’s book, or from the time stated in 
the caller's book for the train to leave (unless 
leaving earlier) to the time of arrival at terminal. 

Passenger Conductors and Trainmen will be 
allowed delayed time when the schedule time of 
the train has been exceeded two hours or more, 
at the rate of 27 and 18 cents per hour, respec- 
tively, for each hout or fractional part over 3# 
minutes, including the first two hours. 

ARTICLE 6. 

If the Yard Master at a terminal point 
does not relieve a freight crew on arrival, 
and the latter cannot clear the main track 
with their train within thirty minutes 
after their arrival, Conductors and Brakemen 
will be paid 27 and 18 cents, respectively, for 
each hour or fractional part thereof, for the time 
delayed beyond 30 minutes. This is to be> re- 
ported as yard delay without reference to the 
time consumed in making the trip. 

ARTICLE 7. 

Freight Conductors 2nd Brakemen will be 
called, as nearly as possible, one hour before the 
leaving time of their train, within the hours and 
limits and under the regulations already in effect. 
The caller will be furnished with a book, which 
must show the train for which the men are called, 
and the time expected to leave. Book must be 
signed by person called, showing time called. A 
Conductor or Brakeman failing to properly re- 
spond after having been called and signed book, 
will be suspended or dismissed at the discretion 
,of the Superintendent or Train Master. 

When Conductors and Trainmen are called to 
go out, and the train is afterwards annulled, or 
they are not needed, they will be paid, respec- 
tively, 27 and 18 cents per hour, computing the 
time from one hour after they are called, until 
they are notified of the annullment of the train, 
or relieved from duty. In every case they will 
receive at least one hour’s pay, if they have re- 
ported at the yard office or registering place. 
Conductors and Trainmen thus called will stand 
first out, provided it does not interfere with men 
who have regular runs. . 

Conductors and Trainmen will not be required 
to double out after making a trip, unless they 
consider that they are competent to go, or have 
had at least eight hours’ rest. 

ARTICLE 8. 

Conductors and Trainmen who haye served the 
longest on any division or district of the road 
shall, if other things are equal, be given prefer- 
ence of runs on that division or district, except 
that men assigned to any division prior to July 
1st, 1892, shall not be affected. 
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The right to promotion will be governed by 
merit, ability and seniority. Other things being 
equal, the man longest in the service on the 
division shall have preference. 

No more Conductors or Trainmen will be as- 
signed to runs than are necessary to do the work; 
and when necessary to reduce the force in order 
to allow the men to make reasonable wages, a 
sufficient number of crews will be taken off, com- 
mencing with the youngest in the service on each 
district. Conductors thus reduced will be em- 
ployed as brakemen in preference to younger 
brakemen in the service, and will retain their 
right for promotion if competent and worthy. 

ARTICLE 9. 

No fines will be imposed upon Conductors and 
Trainmen for damage caused by their negligence, 
but suspension or dismissal will be adopted, as 
the case may seem to require. 

ARTICLE 10. 

Conductors and Brakemen will, if they con- 
sider their punishment unjust, have the right of 
appeal from the decision of the division officers 
to the general manager, through the division su- 
perintendent, the appeal to be acted upon 
promptly. Should the Conductor or Trainman 
desire it, he can select a Conductor or Trainman 
who is employed on the same division to be present 
at the investigation. 


Conductors and Trainmen who may be sus- 
pended will be given a hearing by the Train 
Master within seven days, and will be notified 
promptly of the result of the investigation. If 
suspension is the punishment, it shall date from 
the day taken off for investigation. In case the 
Conductor or Trainman suspended is found to 
be innocent, he will be paid half time for the time 
lost. 

ARTICLE 11. 

In case a difference of opinion as to the con- 
struction of this agreement should arise between 
the Conductors and Trainmen and the division 
officers, a written statement of the questions at 
issue must be submitted to the general manager, 
through the division superintendent, for his con- 
struction. 

ARTICLE 12. 

This agreement supersedes all previous agree- 
ments. 

ARTICLE 13. 

The articles enumerated constitute in their en- 
tirety an agreement between the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company and the Conductors and 
Trainmen. No departure from the provisions of 
this agreement will be made by any party thereto 
without a reasonable notice of such a desire in 
writing is served upon the other party thereto. 

Geo. W. Stevens, 
General Manager. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
MILWAUKEE A NORTHERN RAILROAD. 

Schedule of Wages and Rsgulations for the Government of Trainmen. 


IN EFFECT MARCH 28, 1893. 


The following compensation will be allowed Passenger Train Conductors, Baggagemen and 
Brakemen on and after the above date: 


BETWEEN 

MONTHLY 

MILEAGE. 

RATE P 

Conductors. 

BR CALENDAR » 

Baggagemen. 

40 NTH. 

Brakemen. 

Chicago. . . 

and Milwaukee 

52^0 

$125 00 

$60. 00 

*55 00 

Chicago. . . 


4712 

125.00 

55-00 

50.00 

Chicago. . . 


4805 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 

Chicago. . . 


5735 

125.00 

55.00 

50.00 

Chicago. . . 

' * McGregor 

4960 

125.00 

55-00 

50. CO 

Marion 


5456 

125.00 

55.00 

50.00 

Davenport. 


5115 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 

Marion .... 


4681 

125.00 

55.03 

50.00 

Chillicothe. 


5332 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 

Manilla . . . 

.... " Sioux City 

5580 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 

Sioux City. 

" Aberdeen 

5487 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 

Sioux City. 

" Egan 

7750 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 
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1 

MONTHLY 

RATE PER CALENDAR MONTH. 

BETWEEN | 

! 

MILEAGE. 

Conductors. 

Baggagemen. 

Brakemen. 

Milwaukee 

" Rock Island 

4402 

125.00 

55 00 

5000 

Milwaukee 

** Beloit 

v 5 2 ° 8 

125.00 

55 -°° 

50.00 

Freeport 

" Rock Island 

N 5766 

125 00 

55 °° 

5000 

Milwaukee 

“ Oshkosh 

4278 

125 OCX 

55 oc 

50.00 

Horicon 

" Portage 

6324 

125.00 

55 .°° 

50.00 

Milwaukee 

" LaCrosse 

4371 

125.00 

55 - 00 

50.00 

Milwaukee 

“ Portage 

5766 

125.00 

55 °o 

50 00 

Milwaukee 

•' Madison (La 

Crosse Division) 

5022 

125.00 

55 * 00 

50 00 

New Lisbon .... 

" Minocqua 

5084 

125.00 

55 o° 

50 00 

Milwaukee 

'• Prairie Du Chien. 

4OOO 

125 00 

55-00 

50 00 

Milwaukee 

' Janesville 

44°3 

125 00 

55-00 

50.00 

Milwaukee 

“ Mineral Point. . . ' 

| 4712 

125 00 

55 * oc 

50.00 

Madison 

“ Milton, Davis Junc- 
tion and Min. Point 

1 

4712 

125 00 

55-00 

50 00 

Milwaukee 

" Green Bay 

7006 

125 00 

55 - 00 

50.00 

Milwaukee 

Champion 

| 5 ii 5 

125.00 

55.00 

50.00 

Milwaukee 

" Ontonagon 

, 5053 

125.00 

55-00 

50.00 

La Crosse 

" Minneapolis 

' 4340 

125 00 

55 00 

50.00 

Wabasha 

" Minneapolis 

4960 

125 00 

55 00 

50.00 

Savanna 

' La Crosse 

4526 

125.00 

55 - 0 ° 

50.00 

St. Paul 

“ Calmar 

4588 

125.00 

55-00 

50.00 

St. Paul 

" Aberdeen.. 

1 5270 

125.00 

55 00 

50.00 

La Crosse 

" Jackson 

4600 

125 00 

55-00 

50.00 

Jackson 

" Woonsocket 

5704 

125.00 

55-00 

50.00 

North McGregor 

" Sanborn 

! 4991 

12 5 00 

55 00 

50.00 

Sanborn 

*' Chamberlain 

1 4*98 

1 125 00 

55 00 

50.00 

Sanborn 

" Mitcbell 

4061 

I 12500 

55 00 

50.00 

St Paul 

“ . Mason City ] 

i 

1 4340 

I 125 00 

1 

55 00 

1 5 ° 00 


ARTICLE I. t 

FASSBNGER TRAIN SERVICE. 

i. The present number of crews in passenger 
service are not to be reduced, unless trains are 
taken off, but in case additional trains are put on, 
it may be optional with the company to require 
the present crews to make additional mileage. 
Over mileage, beyond the established maximum 
shown by annexed schedule, will be paid for at 
the rate of three cents per mile for conductors, 
and one cent per mile for baggagemen and brake- 
men. On short runs, and on branch lines where 
the average daily milage exceeds 133 miles, pas- 
senger conductors will receive $125 per calendar 
month, baggagemen $55 per calendar month and 
brakemen $50 per calendar month. Where the 
average daily mileage is less than 133 miles, pas- 
senger conductors will receive fi $90 per calendar 
month, baggagemen $50 per calendar month, and 
braL men $45 per calendar month. When pas- 
senger train men make extra mileage in the place 
of others who are laying off, or who have been 
assigned to other service, the men performing 
such extra service will be paid in addition to their 
regular salary the same compensation that the 
men who are laying off would have received. 

hange is to be made in the compensation 


of train baggagemen who run through from Chi- 
cago to Minneapolis, Chicago to Omaha, and 
North McGregor to Chamberlain. 

ARTICLE II. 

FREIGHT AND WORK TRAIN SERVICE. 

i Way freight conductors and brakemen will 
receive $3. 15 and $2. 15 per 100 miles respec- 
tively. 

2. Through freight conductors and brakemen 
will receive $3 and $2 per 100 miles respec- 
tively. 

3. Inexperienced brakemen entering the ser- 
vice will receive $1.73 per day for the first three 
consecutive months’ work, after which they will 
receive full rates. 

4. Regularly assigned crews in work train s r- 
vice will receive: 

Conductors $3.20, brakemen $2.20 per day of 
twelve hours or less. If mileage exceeds 100 
miles, actual mileage will be allowed on the basis 
of above rates per 100 miles. 

Other crews called to perform work train 
service will be paid for such service at work train 
rates for the actual time so employed, but this 
rule does not apply to revenue trains that may be 
called upon to do such work. 

5. Ten hours or less, when less time is requ»red 
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THj& railway conductor . 


to make ioo miles on freight trains, will consti- 
tute one day 

6 On all runs ranging from 90 to 100 miles, a 
full day will be allowed; on runs of less than 90 
miles a full day wijl be allowed, provided no other 
mileage is made the same day; if other mileage is 
made then actual mileage will be allowed. 

7. One hundred and fifty miles will be allowed 
between LaCrosse and Minneapolis. 

8 No change will be made in existing rates of 
compensation for mixed and freight train service 
on the following branch lines: 

DIVISION. 

4 Watertown & Madison. 


La Crosse -j Madison & Portage. 

( Viroqua Line. 

River Stillwater Line. 


Prairie dii Chien . 3 


Sauk City Line. 
Richland Center. 


Cannon Falls Line. 

Mason City Line. 

Decorah Line. 

Between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, via Mendota. 

Elkader Line. 

Spirit Lake Line. 

Rock Island & Hudson Line. 
Running Water Line. 

I Fond du Lac Line. 

Northern 1 Berlin Line. 

( Markesan Line. 

| Hastings Line. 

| Harlem Line. 

H. & D | Fargo Line. 

j Wilmot Line. 

I Hutchinson Line. 


I 

I 

i & m ; 

i 

t 

1. & d ; 

1 


Wahasha 3 Between Wabasha and Zum- 

/ brota. 

( Eagle Line. 

R & S W Rockford Line (Beloit & Davis 

( Junction). 


1 Armour Line. 

S C. & D- 3 Between Sioux Falls and Can- 

( ton. 


C. & C. B , 111 . .. Dunning Line. 


^ Farley Line. 

C. & C. B.. Iowa. - Clinton Line. 

/ Maquoketa Line. 


Sj. Minn 


j Mankato Line. 

/ Madison & Bristol. 


Mineral Point.. 


Dubuque 


f Beloit Line. 

| New Glarus Line. 

Platteville Line. 

| Warren Line, 
i Shullsburg Line. 

I Preston Line. 

I Cascade Line. 
Waukon Line. 
Volga Line. 


Wis. Valley . . . 


I Tomah Line. 

, Goodyear Line 
; McKenna Line. 

[ Pittsville & Vesper. 


C. V.&S Menominee Line. 

< Between Aberdeen and Edge- 
| ley. 

James River. .. . ! Between Aberdeen and 
| Bowdle. 

( Between Orient and Eureka. 

! Hilbert Junction and Apple- 
j ton. 

M. & N | Oconto Line. 


| Menominee Line. 

I Champion Line. 

9. All overtime shall be computed on a basis of 
ten miles per hour. In computing overtime no 
fraction of an hour less than thirty minutes shall 
be counted; fractions of an hour over thirty min- 
utes shall be counted one hour. 

10. The time of extra trains will be computed 
on the same basis as schedule trains. All allow- 
ances made to trainmen on through freight trains 
will be made to trainmen on extra freight trains. 

11. When men are held for snow plow service, 
they will be paid full time. In all cases where 
men are working in the snow and trying to open 
the road, they will be paid hour for hour, so long 
as they are in that service, at through freight 
train rate. When men are away from home over 
one day at a time, owing to snow blockades or 
wash-outs, one-half time will be allowed; men to 
remain subject to call. Time to begin after one 
day has expired. 

12. Trainmen deadheading over the road on 
company’s business on passenger trains, will re- 
ceive one-half mileage; when deadheading on 
freight trains, full mileage will be allowed, but in 
no case will less than one hundred miles be al- 
lowed provided no other mileage is" made the 
same day; the first crew out will deadhead and 
will stand first out. When attending lawsuits, 
one day will be allowed and expenses paid for 
every day off, without regard to mileage. 

13. When trainmen are required to switch at 
terminal stations over an hour, where switch en- 
gines are regularly employed, they will receive com- 
pensation for such service at road rates, viz., 
ten miles per hour, no allowance to be made for 
less than one hour. At terminal stations where 
switch engines are not regularly employed, no 
time will be allowed for switching, unless the time 
consumed in doing the necessary switching and 
making a run of one hundred miles exceeds ten 
hours. All time in excess of ten hours, in such 
cases, will be paid for at road rates, viz: ten 
miles per hour. 

14. At terminal or division stations where call- 
ers are employed, they shall call trainmen as 
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nearly as practicable one hour before leaving 
time of trains, provided they live within one mile 
from the place where they take charge of trains. 
The caller’s book will state the leaving time of 
trains and the men who are called shall, in each 
instance, register iheir name together with the 
time at which they are called. In computing 
overtime, time of men will begin at time specified 
in the caller’s book for the train to leave. 

15. In cases where trains are abandoned, train- 
men having been called, they will be paid for all 
time on duty until released, but in no case less 
than twenty-five miles. 

16. As a rule freight trainmen will run on the 
freight division to which they are assigned. 
Crews not assigned to regular runs, shall run 
first in, first out. 

17. Freight train crews called to make a single 
run over their respective freight division -with 
passenger trains or passenger equipment, will re- 
ceive through freight rates therefor. 

18 As nearly as practicable the number of 
crews in freight service, on all divisions shall be 
kept down to correspond with the volume of bus- 
iness, so that they may make not less than at the 
rate of 2,600 miles per month. 

19. Promotions will be based upon the faithful 
discharge of duties, capacity for increased respon- 
sibility and fitness for the position, to be deter- 
mined by the superintendent. As a rule, promo- 
tions to freight conductors are to be made from 
freight brakemen and passenger conductors from 
freight conductors. The company at all times re- 
serves the right to hire as many experienced men 
outside of its own service as in the judgment of 
the superintendent it may seem desirable, or to 
transfer men from one division to another; when- 
ever the business of the company may require it. 
In case a trainman is transferred from one di- 
vision to another, the same standing on the first 
division shall be maintained upon his return. 

20. Actual mileage will be allowed for doub- 
ling hills, provided trains are thereby delayed 
over ten hours in making a run of one hundred 
miles. No allowance will be made for doubling 
hills, as above on runs of ninety miles or less. 

21. Train crews shall not be required to repair 
disabled cars left at stations by other trains. 
When practicable to do so, without detriment to 
the company's business, car repairers shall be 
sent to make necessary repairs. Cars disabled in 
trains shall be repaired or chained up by the 
train crew and taken through to destination or 
division station, when possible and safe to do so, 
and it can be done without unreasonable delay to 
trains. 

ARTICLE III. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1. Conductors shall have full and entire con- 
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trol of brakemen on their trains and of the plac- 
ing of them, and shall not be required to take out 
a brakeman whom they know to be incompetent. 

2. Trainmen will rank from the day they are 
employed, and in the event of a surplus of men 
the oldest in service on their respective divisions 
shall have preference of employment; character 
ability and merit being equal, the division super- 
intendent to be the sole judge of these questions. 

3. No trainman shall be suspended or dis- 
charged without just cause. In case of suspen- 
sion or dismissal, if he thinks bis sentence unjust 
his case shall have a thorough investigation by 
the proper officers at which he may be present if 
he so desires. Such investigation shall be made 
as soon as possible, and if found unjustly sus- 
pended or discharged he shall be reinstated and 
paid full time while so out of service. 

4. When trainmen have been in continuous 
service so long as to require rest, they shall not 
be required to go out until sufficient time has been 
allowed them to recuperate; men to be judges of 
their own physical condition. Under ordinary 
circumstances eight hours rest will be considered 
sufficient. 

5. When time is not allowed as per conductor’s 
daily time slip it shall be returned with the reason 
for not allowing the time. 

6 . Any trainman suspended or disnlissed, shall 
have the right of appeal to the superintendent. 
If he fails to adjust the case appeal can then be 
made to the assistant general superintendent, 
general superintendent and general manager in 
regular order. 

7. All subordinate officers and conductors shall 
be provided with copies of the foregoing sched- 
ule, and copies shall be kept at all terminal and 
division stations easily accessible to trainmen. 

8. All schedules, rules and regulations in con- 
flict with these, now adopted, are void. 

W. G. Colijns, 

General Supt. 

Approved : 

A. ]. Earling, 

General Manager. 


RICHMOND & DANVILLE RAILROAD. 

Schedule of Pay for Train Conductors on the 
Richmond & Danville Railroad and Leased 
Lines, Taking Effect November 1, 1891. 


PASSENGER. 

For straight trip between Washington, D. C., 
and Orange, Va , $1.82. 

For straight trip between Washington, D. C., 
and Lynchburg, Va., $3.29. 
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For straight trip between Washington, D. C., 
and Danville, Va., $4.94 

For straight trip between Washington, D. C., 
and Strasburg, Va., $173- 

For straight trip between Washington, D. C., 
and Round Hill, Va., $1.05. 

For straight trip between Washington, D. C-, 
and Leesburg, Va., 81 cts. 

For straight trip between Richmond, Va., and 
Charlotte, N. C., $4. 94- 

For straight trip between Charlotte, N. C. and 
Atlanta, Ga., $4 94- 

For straight trip between Atlanta. Ga., and 
Lula, Ga., $1.63. 

For straight trip between Lula, Ga. , aad Athens, 
Ga., 87 cts. 

For straight trip between Lula, Ga., and Ma- 
con, Ga., $2.46. 

For straight trip between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala., $3.29. 

For straight trip between Birmingham, Ala., 
and Greenville, Miss., $4.94. 

For straight trip between Birmingham, Ala., 
and Columbus, Ga., $3.29. 

For straight trip between Salisbury, N. C., and 
Paint Rock, N. C., $3. 13. 

For straight trip between Asheville, N. C.. and 
Spartanburg* S. C., $1.57* 

For straight irip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Paint Rock, N. C.. $313- 

For straight trip Detween Charlotte, N. C., and 
Agusta, Ga., $2.96. 

For straight trip between Lancaster, S. C., and 
Lenoir, N. C., $2.50. 

For straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., $3 26. 

For straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Laurens, S. C., $1.63. 

For straight trip between Prosperity. S. C , and 
Anderson, S. C , $163. 

For straight trip between Walhalla, S. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., $1.63. 

For straight trip between Danville, Va., and 
Charlotte, N. C., $3 00. 

For round trip between Danville, Va., and 
Charlotte, N. C., $5 00. 

For straight trip between Washington, D. C., 
and Charlotte, N. C., on Vestibule Limited $4.94. 

For straight trip between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga., on Vestibule Limited, $3 29. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Goldsboro, N. 
C., $85 per month. 

Between Raleigh. N. C., and Keysville, Va., 
and between Raleigh, N. C., and Goldsboro, N. 
C., $85 P er ino nt h. 

Between Richmond, Va., and West Point, Va., 
$75 per month. 


Between Richmond, Va., and Amelia, C. H., 
Va., $70 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C., $90 per month. 

Between Atlanta, Ga , and Tallapoosa, Ga., 
$95 per month. 

Between Birmingham, Ala., and Anniston, Ala., 
$95 per month. 

Between Winona, Miss., and Greenville, Miss., 
$95 per month. 

LOCAL FREIGHT. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Orange, Va., $80 
per month. 

Between Orange, Va., and Lynchburg, Va.' 
$80 per month. 

Between Lynchburg. Va., and Danville, Va., 
$80 per month. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Strasburg, Va., 
$75 per month. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Round Hill, Va., 
2.8 cents per mile. 

Between Richmond, Va., and West Point, Va., 
$75 per month. 

Between Richmond, Va., and Clover, Va., $80 
per month. 

Between Clover, Va., and Greeusboro, N. C., 
$80 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Charlotte, N. 
C., $80 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C , and Raleigh, N. 
C. . S70 per month. 

On the Oxford & Clarksville Railroad, $65 per 
month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Greers, S. C., 
$80 per month. 

Between Greers, S. C., and Toccoa Ga., $ 9 o 
per month. 

Between Toccoa, Ga. , and Atlanta. Ga., $80 
per month. 

Between Lula, Ga., and Macon, Ga., $70 per 
month. 

Between Salisbury, N. C., and Asheville, N. 
C , $80 per month. 

Between Asheville, N. C , and Bryson City, N. 
C., $75 per month. 

Between Spartanburg, N. C., and Paint Rock, 
N. C , $80 per month. 

Between Asheville, N. C., and Paint Rock, N. 
C., $80 per month. 

For straight trip between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Columbia, S. C., $2 88. 

For straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Agusta Ga., $ 2 88. 

Por straight trip between Chester, S C., and 
Lenoir, N. C., $2.31. 

For straight trip between Columbia, S, C., and 
Hodges. S. C., $2.88. 

For straight trip between Walhalla, S. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., $2.88. 

For straight trip between Alston, S. C. and 
Spartanburg, S. C., $1.44. 

For straight trip between Newbery, S. C., and 
Laurens, S. C., $1.25. 

For straight trip between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Heflin, Ala., $3.25. 

For straight trip between Heflin, Ala., and 
Birmingham, Ala. f $3.25. 

For straight trip between Birmingham, Ala., 
and Columbus, Miss., $4.89. 
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For straight trip between Columbus, Miss., 
and Winona, Miss.. $3.50. 

For straight trip between Winona, Miss., and 
Greenville, Miss.. $3.50. 

For round trip between Birmingham, Ala., and 
Cbildersburg, Ala., $3.25. 

For straight trip between Childersburg, Ala., 
and Columous, Ga., $4.89. 

THROUGH FREIGHT. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Greenville, 
Miss., 2.8 cents per. mile. 

Between Manassas, Va., and Strasburg, Va., 

2 8 cents per mile, 

Between Richmond, Va., and Danville, Va., 

2 8 cents per mile. 

Between Birmingham, Ala., and Columbus, 
Ga., 2.8 cents per mile. 

Between Salisbury, N. C., and Paint Rock, N. 
C. ( 2.8 cents per mile. 

Between Richmond, Va., and West Point, Va., 
I75 per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Augusta, Ga., 
$70 per month. 

Between Columbia, S. C., and Belton, S. C., 
$70 per month. 

MIXED. 

For straight trip between Manassas, Va., and 
Strasburg, Va., $1.25. 

On Warrenton Branch, $75 per month. 

On Franklin and Pittsylvania Railroad, $50 per 
month. 

On Richmond, York River and Chesapeake R 
R., *75 Per month. 

On High Point, Randleman, Ashboro & South- 
ern R. R., $75 per month. 

On State University Railroad $50 per month. 

On Milton and Sutherlin N. G. R. R., $35 per 
month. 

On Oxford & Henderson Railroad, $60 per 
month. 

On Yadkin Railroad, $75 p£r month. 

On North Carolina Midland Railroad, $60 per 
month. 

Between Greensboro. N. C,, and Wilkesboro. 
N. C., $65 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Raleigh, N. 
C., $75 per month. 

Between Asheville, N. C., and Murphy, N. C., 
$80 per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Taylorsville, N. 
C., $75 per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Statesville, N. 
C., $70 per month. 

Between Hodges, S. C., and Abbeville, S. C., 
$60 per month. 

Between Columbus, Ga., and Roanoke, Ala., 
$90 per month. 

All runs of less than one hundred miles, in 
passenger, freight, or mixed service, to be counted 
as one hundred miles, except when return or 
further trips are completed inside of twelve hours 
from the first start, in which case actual mileage 
will be counted, if over one hundred miles. If 
such runs are not completed within twelve hours, 
over-time will be allowed at the rate of twenty- 
five cents per hour for all time over twelve hours. 

The pay for special runs, on special or extra 
trains, where rate is not provided for by this 
schedule of rates, is to be at the rate of $3.25 per 
day of twelve hours or less. 


All conductors to be paid for over-time at the 
rate of twenty- five cents per hour, after the road 
delay shall have exceeded one and one-half hours, 
including the first one and one-half hours, or a 
fractional part thereof less thirty minutes of the 
total delay. 

Conductors of trains leaving terminals, on the 
main line, will be called one hour before 
the leaving time of trains, provided they reside 
within one mile of starting point. Caller will 
have a book in which conductors will register 
their names and record the time called. Conduc- 
tors' time will commence one hour after they 
sign the caller's book, and end at the time desig- 
nated on mileage tickets, and verified by train 
sheets. If trains are abandoned after conductors 
are called or notified to be in place, they will be 
paid for all time until relieved from duty, at the 
rate of twenty-five cents per hour, the time to 
be computed from one hour after they are called 
or notified, and shall stand first out; and conduc- 
tors arriving at terminals, on main line, if not re- 
lieved within thirty minutes will be paid twenty- 
five cents per hour for each hour, and the first 
thirty-five minutes shall count as one hour. 

Conductors dead -heading over the road, to or 
from their trains, to get them in place, will be 
'paid half-rate when dead-heading on passenger 
trains, and full rate when dead-heading on freight 
trains. 

In case a conductor is laid off to attend court, 
or on company’s business, he shall be paid 
$4.00 per day, and furnished transportation to 
and from his place of business; and an allowance 
of one dollar ($1.00) per day, for expenses, when 
called away from home to attend court. 

The pay of work train conductors to be regu- 
lated by the division officers. 

Through freight conductors will be run first in 
and first out, so far as is practicable. 

The right of conductors to regulate runs to be 
determined by the division officers, due regard 
being had to capacity and seniority. 

No more conductors will be employed than 
necessary to move the traffic of the road with 
promptness and regularity — division officers to 
decide. 

The rules and regulations of this company will 
govern in the matter of discipline. 

Any conductor suspended, for any cause, shall 
be granted investigation, hearing and decision, if 
possible, within five days. He shall be accorded 
the privilege of attending such investigation and 
hearing all the evidence, pro and con, touching 
his responsibility, and shall have the right to ap- 
peal from the decision of the local officers to the 
general officers of the company. If found blame- 
less, after investigation, he will be paid for his 
lost time. If investigation cannot for any cause, 
be held within five days, then when, it is held, and 
the conductor on trial be discharged, he will be 
paid for all time lost between five days after his 
suspension and the date of his discharge, provided 
he has made written application to the division 
officers, within ten days from the date of suspen- 
sion, for investigation. 

No grievance will be entertained unless the 
same shall be presented in writing within thirty 
(30) days after its occurrence. 

W. J. Green, General Manager. 
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Our readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mention 

Thb Railway Conductor. 

, WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Mamagrr, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


A GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF 
RAILWAYS. 

“The Auditor" of the Railway Age, in a recent 
number, pleads for an “an absolute law that no 
passenger and no ton of freight should, under any 
circumstances, be hauled any distance, whether 
one mile or i.ooo, at less than a fixed rate." He 
says “we have maximum charges defined clearly 
enough now. The law and competition have 
looked after that. What we need is a minimum 
— an inviolable unit of cost of service which must 
be earned on every passenger and every article of 
freight." We are sincerely glad that we can oc- 
casionally find something in regard to which the 
Age and the Conductor can agree. We are so 
often compelled to differ with it that it is a 
pleasure to find ourselves in accord occasionally. 
We are not ready to assent to “The Auditor’s” 
assertion that maximum rates are clearly enough 
defined now, and he will find many who honestly 
and sincerely differ with him, but the idea of 
fixing by law minimum rates which shail prevent, 
absolutely, railway officers from carrying passen- 
gers and freight at ridiculously low rates while 
they are threatening their employes with reduc- 
tion of wages if they do not prevent legislation 
fixing maximum rates away above those made by 
them in their wars, is one which the Conductor 
has always advocated and which was advocated by 
the writer before the Conductor was published. 
The evils of excessive rates are bad enough, but 
they do not begin to equal the evils of unjust and 
unfair discriminations and a large proportion of 
the unjust discrimination grows out of the rate 
wars indulged in by railways with great frequency. 
For freight, there should be a fixed terminal 
charge and a fixed rate per mile for the hauling 
and the company that cut any such rate, either 
directly or indirectly, should be punished severely. 
The present Inter-State Commerce farce should be 
repealed and a department of railways provided for 
by congress with a cabinet officer at its head, and 
this department should have control of the rail- 
roads and of rates. The idea advanced by Mr. 
Stickney of dividing the United States into 
districts with fixed rates in each and the air line 
distance between any two points to be taken in 
fixing the charge, should be provided for. When 
this is done, there will be some hope for stability 
in rates and the discontinuance of discrimination. 


State legislation has been of some benefit, but it 
fails wholly to give the relief that is urgently 
needed, not by the shipper alone, but by the rail- 
way and employ^ as well. Should such a depart- 
ment be established it would then only be neces- 
sary for the different states to require rates on 
local shipments to conform to those fixed by the 
department. If the Railway Employes Club 
wishes to be of some real benefit to its members 
and the fraternity generally, let it labor for the 
establishment of such a department rather than 
antagonize the farmer upon whom we all depend, 
by opposing legislative restriction while the rail- 
ways themselves are making much lower rates 
than any ever proposed by legislatures or com- 
missions. If it shall do this, and become a factor 
in such a movement, it will not have lived, 
fought, bled and died in vain. 


THE GEORGIA CENTRAL CASE. 

Many of our contemporaries in rejoicing over 
the decision of Judge Speer requiring the receiver 
of the Georgia Central Road to make a contract 
with the B. of L. E., seem to lose sight of the 
fact that this decision goes even farther than 
either of those made at Toledo, in restricting the 
right of an employ^ to leave his employment. 
We give the decision in full in this number, pre- 
faced by the comments of a press correspondent. 
It will be noticed that the judge informs the en- 
gineers that they can strike only under conditions 
prescribed by him. In other vords, if the engi- 
neers or any other employes of this road wish to 
quit, they must first obtain permission from a 
federal judge; they are stated to be, in a certain 
sense, “officers of the court," and it will be read- 
ily seen to what this may lead to. 

It is stated that “while any engineer may 
at any time exercise his right as an individual to 
leave the service of the receiver, he may not do 
so in such a manner as to injure the properties or 
impede its proper management by the receiver." 

It seems to us that it is peculiar reasoning that 
can make a person employed on a railway that 
goes into the hands of a receiver an “officer of 
the court" that appoints the receiver in any sense 
whatever; the receiver is an officer of the court, 
without question, and has authority to dismiss 
the general manager, but by what process of rea- 
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soning the general manager, the engineer or the 
section man becomes an “officer of the court" is 
unintelligible to us, from the standpoint, of course, 
of a layman and not a lawyer. 

The judge, however, goes farther than this. In 
another portion of the decision he states, that any 
employ^ of any road in the hands of a receiver 
who engages in a strike is in contempt of court, and 
may be punished; that “all who combine with 
employes or as officials of organizations, issue 
orders to strike or quit, are also in comtempt." 

If this decision is good law, no railway com- 
pany need hereafter fear any strike; all that it 
need do when any difference with its employes is 
anticipated is to go through the form or having 
a receiver appointed, its employes made court 
officers, and it is safe. 

Proceeding a little farther, we find that accord- 
ing to this decision it will not be necessary for rail- 
road companies to trouble themselves about a re- 
ceivership; Judge Speer judicially pronounces a 
strike on ahy road which handles inter-state com- 
merce, or telegraph line which transmits inter- 
state messages illegal, and punishable under the 
the law. Note carefully the language: “In the 
presence of these statutes, ***** it will 
be practically impossible hereafter for a body of 
men to combine to hinder and delay the work of 
the transpertation company without becoming 
obnoxious to the provisions of these statutes. 
* * *• * follows, therefore, that a strike or 
'boycott,' as it is popularly called, if ever they 
were effective, can be so no longer." 

TheB. of L. E. have gained “recognition" by 
this court, but what have they gained beyond 
that, and how is it to benefit them or any other 
organization ? The receiver is compelled to make 
a contract, but the judge specifically provides for 
that contract to contain the obnoxious “seniority" 
clause, and the engineers gain nothing in either 
pay or privileges except the bare recognition. 

That the decision is in temperate and kindly 
language, and thus in marked contrast to those 
rendered at Toledo, does not change the fact that 
its effect is likely to be disastrous, and such as to 
absolutely take from railway employes their only 
weapon of defense, if it is sustained and followed 
by other courts. The kindly advice to employes 
to seek redress for injustice in the courts is very 
well, but of what material benefit has it been to 
the engineers in this instance ? And of what ben- 
efit is it likely to be in under the jurisdiction of 
some other judges? Will the federal court com- 
pel officers of roads that are not under the control 
of the courts to recognize the employes and their 
organizations and redress wrongs? And if not, 
where will the employes of such roads find re- 
dress and what courts will they seek, if they may 
not combine and strike for protection ? Certainly, 
those who condemn the Toledo decisions and 
commend this one have overlooked the most im- 
portant points, and have permitted the little “re- 
cognition" accorded to blind them to everything 
else. Judge Ricks, in a free special car, and on a 
free special train, hurrying to Toledo to enjoin 
employes of the road which furnished the free 
tram, has not dealt to labor organizations so 
severe a blow as that which has been delivered 
under the cover of the sympathetic language of 
Judge Speer. 


We condemn the boycott and the sympathetic 
strike, believing both to be weapons which will 
injure those who use them more than they can 
ever benefit them, but we must, with much more 
emphasis, condemn any decision that takes from 
a freeman, under any pretext, the right to control 
his own labor, and deprives him of the right to 
leave his employment, unless under contract. 

If such decisions shall be sustained, then there 
is crying need for legislation, and legislation that 
will be equally binding upon both parties; let us 
have legislation recognizing the organizations, 
and that shall compel them and their members to 
fulfill contracts made, and if they or their organ- 
izations for them, contract with a railway com- 
pany to do certain things, give the courts power 
to compel the members to fulfill agreements 
made for them by their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives; let us at the same time provide for 
the fulfillment of contracts by the employers, 
and that will prohibit them from endangering the 
lives and property of employes as well as passen- 
gers, by employing incompetent and unreliable 
men for positions in train service, but let it 
never be said that the free American people sub- 
mitted, without protest, to such slavery as these 
decisions will enforce. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 

Some of our contemporaries are much exercised 
over the recent treaty with Russia; meetings 
have been held to denDunce it and petitions have 
been circulated asking for its abrogation. As the 
treaty has not yet been made public, no one out- 
side of the Senate and the President know exactly 
what it contains, and it certainly seems to ur that 
it would be wise on the cart of those who are 
making so great a cry over it, that they wait until 
it can be ascertained what it does contain. It is 
asserted by some of its opponents that it makes 
political offenses an extraditable crime. If, when 
it is made public, this charge shall prove to be 
well founded, The Conductor will join in its 
condemnation and in a demand for its abrogation. 
If, however, it is found that it contains only pro- 
visions for extraditing those who have actually 
committed murder or attempted to commit it, we 
do not see how any American citizen, no matter 
of what extraction, can object; a murder is none 
the less a murder because the person killed hap- 
pens to be a czar or a king. We have no sym- 
pathy with Russian methods or Russian govern- 
ment, and its treatment of those accused of politi- 
cal offenses is inhuman and barberous, yet the 
brutal assassination of a czar does not right the 
wrong, and no assassin should be protected by 
this government or be given a refuge here. We 
already have enough and more than enough of 
the criminals of the older nations; let us not in- 
vite more Let us welcome and protect the liberty 
lovingRussian whose only offense is apolitical one, 
but place a barrier before the crimestained and vic- 
ious from all nations. Let us not forget that Russia, 
Poland and Hungary have given us thousands of 
people who are a menace to our free institutions; 
whose whole idea is that might makes right and that 
all restraint is tyranny; whose only idea of free- 
dom is freedom to do what they please without 
regard to the rights of others. 
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AN “OLD TIMER.*’ 

From an exchange we note that Conductor Pat 
Duffey, of the C. & P., recently accepted for pas- 
sage, a ticket sold the first year the road was 
opened for business, in 1856. The ticket was is- 
sued “good for one day only" and consequently 
was void when presented. Bro. Duffey accepted 
it, however, as would almost any other conductor 
and has sent it to the World's Fair. Bro. Duffey 
is not quite as much of an “old timer" with the 
C. & P. railway as the ticket, but he has been an 
employ^ for a long time, and has run a train on 
there for twenty-three years. He became a Mem- 
ber of the “Conductors’ Brotherhood" in 1872, 
joining Division No. 20, at Wellsville, Ohio, and 
when that division was closed he transferred to 
No. 1 14, at Pittsburg, Pa. He expects to visit 
the grand division at Toledo this month. 


t THE “WALKING DELEGATE." 

“Their motto, 'an injury to one is the concern 
of all, ’ has worked a great deal of harm to both 
sides, but it has given the walking delegate a soft 
job and some of the general managers envy him 
his soft snap. An injury to one is the particular 
concern of the walking delegate, for if there were 
no 'injury to one', real or imapinary, he would be 
out of a job and would be working for a living 
like the rest of us. Even when you get an honest 
man at the head of one of these organizations ha 
is generally a hot-headed fellow who can’t see 
more than one side of the case. The companies 
are growing very impatient of outside interference 
between them and their employes. I think the 
time is coming when they will form a code of 
rules for the government of their employes and 
the first requirement will be that they treat with 
the company as individuals and not through a 
grievance committee nor a foreign ageut.” When 
General Manager Egan, of the “Maple Leaf" ut- 
tered the above, he perhaps spoke more truth in 
part of it than he intended. It is true that an in- 
jury to one is the particular concern of the “walk- 
ing delegate," as officers of the different organi- 
zations of railway employes are contemptuously 
denominated by Mr. Egan. Mr. Egan is of that 
class of managers who wish to be free from all 
restraint and with full power to work “an injury 
to one” or injury to all with no one to call him to 
account. In fact it is not at all improbable that 
his opinions are somewhat influenced by the re- 
sult of conferences between himself and repre- 
sentatives of a couple of employes' organizations 
during the past few months. The companies 
generally are not growing impatient of what Mr. 
Egan chooses to call “outside interference," or if 
they are, reputable ma~agers who bear the best 
of reputations, are guilty of falsehood, for many 


of them tell the representatives of organizations 
that they prefer to arrange matters with the or- 
ganizations rather than with the individuals, and 
that the restraint exercised by the organizations 
and their officers is a great relief and benefit to 
them and saves them much annoyance and 
trouble. As to the character of the “walking 
delegates" who at present represent the organiza- 
tions of railway emyloy 4 s, it is quite possible that' 
they will not suffer by comparison with Mr. Egan 
or with general managers as a body. Mr. Egan 
may rest assured that his “code of rules" will not 
prevent the organizations from protecting their 
members from injury and that “injury to one is 
the concern of all" just exactly as injury to an 
American citizen by a foreign government is the 
concern of every patriot. When the time comes 
that there is no “injury to one"and all are treated 
fairly, or when a mistake is made, a desire shown 
to rectify it, the organizations will disband, the 
“walking delegate" will find other employment, 
the general manager will no longer be annoyed 
by the “foreign agqnt" and the millenium will be 
near at hand. 


THE “BOYCOTT." 

In a thoughtful and temperate article on “The 
Commercial and Political Considerations Involved 
in the Ann Arbor Cases," which is published in 
pamphlet form, Mr. Joseph Nimmo Jr., takes 
occasion to condemn boycotts and sympathetic 
strikes. We believe he will be joined in this con- 
demnation by all thoughtful and honest railway 
employes who have given the subject careful con- 
sideration. 

That the officers and members of other organ- 
izations have recognized the illegality of the boy- 
cott and the injury tp employes and their organi- 
zations that it is certain would be caused by the 
sympathetic strike is well known to many. Every 
active officer of the Order of Railway Conductors 
has frequently expressed the opinion that it would 
be suicidal to engage in any strike that could by 
any possibility be extended to other roads than 
the one directly interested. A fraternal feeling 
of courtesy toward a sister organization has pre- 
vented open criticism of the engineers’ boycott 
law, but it is a fact that the executive of the B. of 
L. E. was warned as long as two years ago that 
their boycott law would cause them trouble, and 
it is known to some that Mr. Arthur himself was 
fearful of its effect if ever the time came when it 
should be placed in operation. The strike that 
needs a boycott to support it, or that requires 
that war be declared between the employes of an- 
other road with their employers, and between 
whom no differences exist, is a losing one from 
the start and should not be commenced. 
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No one will accuse the artist of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Employes Journal of being an expert 
in "etimology" or in truth either. 


We are indebted to Bro. Robert Laughlin for a 
copy of the report of the Michigan Railroad Com- 
missioner for 1892. Many thanks. 


Macon Division has our thanks for an invita- 
tion to their annual picnic which was given May 
2d. but on that date in Iowa, it was a "picnic" to 
sit by a good fire. 

V 

If the author of “A Veteran’s Recollections" in 
the Railroad Employee , wishes to maintain the 
reputation of a veteran amoDg railroad men, he 
will do well not to tell about "unconnecting" en- 
gines. 

V 

Bro. Rogers, of the Age of Labor , objects to a 
little smattering of education on the part of some 
one connected with an employes publication. If 
it is intended for us, we sincerely trust that what 
little we have is a crime not too great to be con- 
doned. 


"Big Jim’s" road, the T. A. A. & N. M., is in 
the hands of a receiver, but as the receiver has 
the honor of being "Big Jim’s" father-in-law, it is 
not likely that these will be much change in the 
management or the treatment of employes. 


A valuable pamphlet has been issued by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission on the "Re- 
lations of 'Railway Companies and Their Em- 
ployes." A complete report of the government 
pension funds established for railway employes in 
Prussia is appended. 


The India Rubber World gives an excellent 
portrait of Brother C. H. Dale of the Peerless 
Rubber Co., and from the accompanying sketch, 
*e learn for the first time, that we are "fellow- 
graouates" in the railway buisnesson the old C., 
M. & St. P. 


was a successful one in every respect, and that 
the scribe regrets that he was unable to t*e with 
them. 

* * 

* 

The members of the B. of L. E. held a union 
meeting in Schenectady on the 14th inst., which 
was addressed by officials of the N. Y. C. and 
Commissioner Michael Rickard. Every day that 
Mr. Rickard remains a member of that organiza- 
tion is a day of disgrace for the organization and 
its members in New York. 


"Every delegate in the country should go to 
Toledo next month and indorse the splendid ad- 
ministration of Grand Chief Conductor Clark." 
The above is the opinion of Bro. Dan Honin, of 
the Railway News-Reporter , and it is heartily en- 
dorsed by The Conductor, and will be by a great 
majority of the delegates. 


Bro. D Lee, the wide-awake secretary of 
Overland Division No. 332. wishes us to call at- 
tention to the fact that by a singular coincidence 
the B. of R. T. lodge situated in Junction City 
bears the same number as the division of the 
Order and requests correspondents to be careful 
in addressing mail matter intended for Overland 
Division. 

* * 

* 

Walter Baker & Co., whose advertisement will 
be found in another part of this number, have 
prepared for the great Columbian Exposition, a 
little book of choice receipts by Maria Parloa, 
the author of several works on cooking. Readers 
of The Conductor who visit the exposition 
should not fail to visit Baker & Co.’s exhibit and 
get one of these books. 


We are yet in need of copies of The Conductor 
for February, March, April, June, September, 
November and December, 1884; November, 1886; 
September and October, 1887; July, September 
and Octoberi,887! January and March, 1888; Feb- 
ruary and July, 1891; October, 1892 and January, 
1893 Any reader having any of the above num- 
bers to spare will confer a favor by advising us. 


Brainard Division No. 197 gave their fourth 
annual ball May 5th, and ran a special train from 
Staples to accommodate those who attended from 
that place. It is needless to add that the ball 


Denver Division No. 44, wishes to announce to 
readers of The Conductor that Brother Cbauncy 
Hale is a member of the reliable firm of Farmer & 
Hale, undertakers and embalmers, and the division 
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requests that any members of the Order needing 
the services of either, in Denver, patronize this 
firm; their address is 1619 Tremont street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


N.*Stuber for the engineers, and T. J. Brink- 
man, for the trainmen, employed on the Illinois 
Central, desire, in behalf of the employes and the 
friends and relatives of the late Charles E 
Horen, to extend to the officers of the Chicago & 
Northwestern their sincere thanks ur the many 
favors extended on the occasion of the funeral of 
their deceased friend and fellow employe, who 
was accidentally killed at Oden, III., April nth, 
and whose remains were placed to rest at Wau 
kegan. 


Bro. E H. Belknap and wife have removed 
from Cedar Rapids to their former home in Gales- 
burg, 111., and carry with them a host of good 
wishes from the many triends here. We are par- 
ticularly pleased that Bro. Bel. has so far re- 
covered as to be able to make the change, and we 
trust that his improvement will continue and that 
the renewal of old associations will not cause him 
to forget the friends left behind. 


Recent developments in regard to the Reading, 
show that while Mr. McLeod was permitted to 
resign as receiver and president of that company, 
it was under a threat that if he did not resign 
within twenty-four hours, his crooked methods of 
financiering would be made public. Reading 
employes will extend their sympathy to the em- 
ployes of the N. Y. & N. E. until the gentleman 
is moved to "resign" his official position with that 
company. 


San Juau Division No. 63 was organized at 
Durango, Colorado, on April 29, by Bro. M. J. 
Guerin, special deputy. Eighteen charter mem- 
bers were present. Bro. Guerin expresses especial 
appreciation of the kind efforts made by Supt. 
Lee, of ihe Rio Crande Southern railway, and 
Supt. Lydon, of the D. & R. G., to assist in mak- 
ing the organization a success by getting the men 
in, and for favors extended. We take pleasure 
in adding to the thanks of Bro. Guerin, those of 
the Order. 


"Outdoors,” is the title of a refreshing little 
book which is a pleasure to read. The covers are 
in ten water colors, * and inside are articles on 
Lawn Tennis, by F. A. Kellogg; Yachting, by 
George A. Stewart, successor to Edwin Burgess; 
Cycling, by Julian Hawthorne; Football, by 
Walter Camp; Baseball, by J. C. Morse; Horse- 
manship, by H. C. Merwin; Rowing, by Benja- 
min Garno; Canoeing, by C. Bowyer Vaux; a 
collection of authoritative articles on healthful 
outdoor pleasures, illustrated by Copeland, Beals, 
Gallagher, Young, and Shute. This book, pub- 
lished by the Pope Mfg. Co., of Boston, for the 
benefit of the Columbia bicycle, contains articles 
without any advertising in them. Sent by mail 
to anybody for five two-cent stamps. 


The Dcs Moines Daily New$ % one of the best 
and fairest papers in the northwest, comments on 
the Taft decision as follows: 

The opinion of Judge Taft at Toledo to the effect that 
the refusalof members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers to handle inter-state freight from the Ann Ar- 
bor road was in violation of the inter-state commerce law 
is probably sound law, but it does little credit to the fed- 
eral courts of this country. Those tribunals have practi- 
cally nullified that law in so far as it affected railroad 
managers, and have made it impossible to enforce as 
against them It is only when such laws bear upon labor- 
ing men and labor organizations that these high and 
mighty judges see fit to rule in their favor. ( It is such ad- 
ministration of justice that brings our courts and the legal 
profession into dispute. Let the federal courts compel 
locomotive engineers to obey the law, but let them show a 
little more virility in requiring their personal friends, the 
high-salaried railway officials, to regard.it. 


The Massachusetts legislature recognized the 
work of Mr. Moseley in behalf of safety legisla- 
tion by the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Hrsoivtii, That the senate and house of representatives 
in general court assembled, appreciating the valuable ser- 
vices rendered the cause of humanity by Edward A. Mose- 
ley, of Newburyport. by his untiring and efficient efforts to 
secure greater safety to railroad employes, hereby teuder 
the thanks of the commonwealth to him for his sincere 
and distinterested labors to secure the passage of the law 
requiring railroads engaged in inter-state commerce to 
equip their freight cars with automatic couplers. 

AV.vo/:W. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en- 
grossed, and signed by the president and clerk of* the 
senate, and the speaker and clerk of ihe house of repre. 
sentatives be forwarded to Mr. Moseley. 


The following extract from the report of Labor 
Commissioner Powers, of Minnesota, may be of 
interest to some of our readers: 

The conductors and the locomotive engineers keep the 
insurance funds apart from their general resources and 
hence, can be definitely ascertained the additional cost of 
managing insurance in connection with such trade unions. 
* * * * * The ratio of expense for the conductors is 
one-eleventh of the corresponding ratio of the Travelers' 
Accident Insurance for ten years. The conductors in col- 
lecting and disbursing $1 45,000 for insurance in 1890, paid 
out for costs of management for the same, $7,678.70. To 
have collected and disbursed the same sum for insurance 
purposes would have required on the margin of expense 
shown by the Travelers' for ten years over $173,000. This 
is $165, oco in excess of the amount employed by the con- 
ductors for that purpose. 

This excess is sufficient to have paid all the costs of ad- 
ministering the general and insurance business of the 
Order, several times over. 

The fact is. that the Order could spend nearly six tirfies 
its present sums paid for expense and still secure its insur- 
ance cheaper than by purchasing its accident benefits of 
this or any other corporation for selling accident insur- 
ance. 


The following extract from a private letter 
written by a good Brother in the Empire state, 
may be of some interest to members: "Before I 
close I must say a word relative to our Insurance 
Department. Within the past year I have had 
an opportunity of seeing and realizing the great 
good done by this department. When a man has 
the pleasure of going into a fatherless and needy 
home and presenting the widow with a check for 
$3,000, as I have done twice, it gives him a sense 
of appreciation of the happiness which should be 
derived from the knowledge that we have pro- 
vided for the dear ones in case we should be 
called away. Having experienced no trouble in 
getting these checks, our confidence in the depart- 
ment is increased." 
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The exhibition number of Scribner's Magazine 
is the contribution which the conductors of that 
periodical make to the great exposition at Chi- 
cago. 

They have planned to make it as fine an example 
of an American magazine as can be produced. It 
is put forth as a representative number to show 
the literary, artistic and mechanical resources 
that are employed in such a publication, and is 
fully representative of the individual writers who 
have made the existence of a great magazine pos- 
sible. This issue contains nearly one-third more 
matter than the regular numbers of Scribner's, 
and the illustrations are of extraordinary abund- 
ance and richness, including twenty-five full 
pages, two of them in col >rs, the frontispiece be- 
ing a reproduction of a pastel by Robert Blum. 


The May number of Jenness Miller Illustrated 
Monthly devotes considerable space to short 
stories. Countess Annie de Montaigu has an 
has an elaborate article on “The Rose Gardens 
of the World.” “Happiness in Childhood,” 
"Under Our Evening Lamp,” “Latest Fash- 
ions,” “Woman’s Future,” by Lady Florence 
Dixie, “Jennie Lind’s First Music Lesson," “How 
Women May Be Wanted” and “Girls of Yester- 
day and To-day,” are some of the other attrac- 
tive features. It may be said that the Magazine 
is quite up to its usual standard of excellence. 
Useful articles of genuine value are given as pre- 
miums to new subscribers. Sample copy io 
cents. Price $i a year; published by Jenness Mil- 
ler Co., 927 Broadway, New York City. 


Outing for May is as pure and refreshing as the 
shades and breezes of the woods and waters it 
loves so well. As usual, the number is finely il- 
lustrated. The contents are as follows: “How 
the VLjor Learned to Fish,” by Jno. E. Gunckel; 
"A Jack-Rabbit Chase,” by Belle Hunt; “Red 
Drum Fishing at Oregon Inlet,” by Lieut. F. H. 
Newcomb; “Queens of' the Trotting Track,” 
"The Tol tec Idol,” by T. Philip' Terry; “The 
Letter of Credit,” by Chas. C. Nott, Jr. ; “How 


to Catch the Wiley Trout,” by H. Prescott 
Beach; “Round About the Zuyder Zee,” by Mrs. 
G. C. Davis; “Lenz’s World Tour Awheel;" 
“Through Erin Awheel" (continued), by Grace 
E. Denison; “A Chamois Hunt,” by A. Ranger; 
“The Modern Single Handed Cruiser,” by C. B. 
Vaux; “An Ideal Vacation Tour,” by Chas. E. 
Hammett; “Starting and Starters,” by Jno. Cor- 
bin; “The South Dakota National Guard,” by 
Capt. P. Leary, Jr.; and the usual editorials, 
poems, records, etc. 


A beautifully illustrated and charmingly bound 
edition of Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” recently 
published, is a pretty surprise for book-lovers. It 
is in good type, with 45 illustrations by Birket 
Foster and other eminent artists, is printed on 
very fine and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably 
handsome cloth binding, combining the delicate 
colors, blue and white, and silver and gold. No 
illustrated edition has ever before been published 
at less cost than $1.50, and that is about what you 
might guess the price of this to be, but it isn’t — 
it sells for only 19 cents, plus 6 cents for postage, 
if by mail. This covers only about the actual 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000, the publisher’s 
object being, not profit, but to get a sample of his 
book-making into the hands of the book-loving 
millions. His publications are not sold by deal- 
ers, but only direct; catalogue, 128 pages, a liter- 
ary curiosity in its way, is sent for a two-cent 
stamp, or a 12 page catalogue free. Every home 
in the land ought to have a copy of this Evangel- 
ine, so charmingly beautiful as a poem, as a col- 
lection of artistic illustrations, and as a product 
of the book-making art. Address John B. Alden, 
Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


A superb offer to young men and women. To 
every young man and woman sending us thirty 
(30) subscribers to The Literary Northwest, at $2 
per annum, accompanied by the cash therefor, we 
will present a certificate entitling the recipient to 
a six (6) months daily course in shorthand and 
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typewriting, or telegraphy, in a high class busi- 
ness school in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

To every young man and woman sending us fif- 
teen (15) subscribers to The Literary Northwest , 
accompanied by the cash therefore, at $2 each 
per annum, we will give the choice of taking eith- 
er a six (6) months course of instruction by mail 
in shorthand and typewriting, or a three months 
course of daily instruction in telegraphy. These 
offers are open until further printed notice. 

The cost of the six months daily instruction in 
shorthand at all good schools is $50 a term and 
$25 by mail. 

The cost of six month's instruction in tel- 
egraphy is $50, and for three months it is $25. 
This shows the value of our offer, and it will 
show the future business value of the enterpris- 
ing persons who take advantage of it. 

Address all communications to The Literary 
Northwest , Merrill building, St. Paul. Minn. 


The Cosmopolitan offers fifteen hundred dollars, 
in four prizes of one thousand dollars, three 
hundred dollars, one hundred dollars, and one 
hundred dollars, respectively, for the four water 
colors which shall be chosen by a committee from 
such drawings as may be submitted by the artists 
of the United States or Europe on or before 
twelve o’clock on the first day of December, 
eighteen hundred and ninety three. The subjects 
are to be selected from the life of Christ, taking 
those scenes which teach in the highest forms the 
lessons of love, patience, humility and forbear- 
ance, with fidelity, as far as may be, to the actual 
surroundings and conditions of the period. The 
treatment should be calculated for single page re- 
production in the Cosmopolitan, in size five by 
eight inches. The subjects to be suitable, as far 
as possible for use in stained glass for church or 
cathedral. The originals for which prizes are 
awarded will become the property of the Cosmo- 
potitan. The drawings should be shipped se- 
curely packed, and addressed: "Submitted to Art 
Committee, Cosmopolitan Magazine , Sixth Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, New York, ” and in the up- 
per left hand corner: "Not to be opened before 
first day of December, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three. 


We acknowledge with many thanks, the receipt 
of a bound volume of the Locomotive Firmens' 
Magazine for 1892. The Magazine makes a book 
that is worthy a place in any library, and it should 
find a prominent place in the home of railway 
employes. Brother Debs has our sincere thanks 
for bis kindness. 


No. 38 of Shoppe It's Modern Houses is received, 
and like its predecessors is filled from cover to 
cover with matters of interest to any who con- 
template building a new or rebuiling an old house. 
It gives a perspective and floor plans of thirty- 
three houses costing from $700 to $8,000 each, 
the design on the first page being a particu- 
larly novel and pleasing one; it also contains two 
stable plans and other valuable information for 
builders. 


The New York Musical Echo for April has the 
portrait of "Adonis" Dixey for its frontispiece 
and gives its usual assortment of new and pleas- 
ing music. This cumber contains five instru- 
mental and four vocal pieces, and of the latter 
the song "Leonore" is worth more than the price 
of the book. 


The Century Company will show in their ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Exposition a great num- 
ber of interesting original manuscripts and draw- 
ings for important illustrations in The Century and 
St. Nicholas . Manuscript poems by Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Whittier and Bryant will appear in 
the St. Nicholas exhibit, with the manuscript of 
the first chapter of "Little Lord Fauntleroy," by 
Mrs. Burnett, and original stories by other well- 
known writers. The originals of famous letters 
and documents quoted in Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay’s "Life of Lincoln" will be shown, including 
a certificate of a road survey made by Lincoln in 
1834, with bill for his services at $3.00 a day, the 
letter of the committee apprising Mr. Lincoln of 
his first nomination for the presidency and his 
reply, the corrected copy of the inaugural address 
from which he read, March 4. 1861, the original 
draft of his proclamation calling for 75,000 men, 
drafts of important messages to congress, as sub- 
mitted to the cabinet, Mr. Lincoln’s writteh 
speech on presenting Grant his commission as 
lieutenant-general, and the autograph copy, in 
pencil, of General Grant's reply. Letters from 
General Grant to the editors of The Century re- 
garding his papers for the War Series — the last 
from Mt. McGregor — will be exhibited, with orig- 
inal manuscripts by General McClellan, Joseph 
E. Johnston, and others. 

The Century Company will show also how an 
illustration is prepared for the magazine, from 
the artist’s drawing to the printed page, by wood- 
engraving, and by various photo-engraving pro- 
cesses; how the "Century Dictionary" was made, 
with copies of the earliest English dictionaries, 
and manuscripts and proofs of the "Century Dic- 
tionary" in various stages. This exhibit, with 
that of other publishers, will be found in the 
north gallery of the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building. 
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THE “OH WHY” GOAT. 


Thou wondrous animal with horns well poised, 
And head low-bowed in warlike attitude, 

How oft, when musing thus alone, perchance, 

Thy secret nature hath been misconstrued; 
How oft, with sudden rush, thou hast upset 
The soaring dignity of human pride: • 

What humble penitence hath swelled the heart 
Of him who hath thy sacred rights defied. 

Thy noted feats of prowess and of strength 
Have made thy name renowned o’er all the earth; 
While thou hast bowed rash heads in humbleness, 
Full many thou hast filled with passing mirth; 
And yet * tis not thy public life and acts 
That win for thee the laurel wreath of fame, 
But deeds euwrapt in secret mysteries 
That cast a halo round thine ancient name, 

If thou could'st publish to the world at large 
The secrets banded down from sire to son — 

If thou could’st tell in language of to-day 
The wondrous feats thy graceful horns have done 
Within the veil of Mystery’s abode 
Since first man learned to congregate by night, 
How would the curious among mankind 
Absorb the secrets tnou might’st bring to light! 

If iheu could’st tell how oft the candidate 
In search of wisdom thou hast ever known, 

Has shook and trembled at thy plaintive bleat, 

And scarce could tell his soul was yet his own, 
And how, in fear, upon thy well-worn back, 
Reluctantly at last he takes a seat, 

With hands firm clasped about thy curving horns, 
He rides from whence to whither round thy beat. 


And.how at last — quick pausing, with thy feet 
Firm-braced — thou stoppest in thy mad career, 
While o’er thy head the quaking candidate 
With heels in air dost swiftly disappear; 

And how, wnile sprawling there upon the floor, 
Sans pride, in meek humility complete, 

With forward charge and horns laid well in rest, 
Thou cxercisest then thy grandest feat. 

If thou could’st tell all this to list'ning ears 
And breathe aloud the secrets whispered low 
Within the portals of those dark retreats, 

Where men are wont at eventide to go, 

What joy would’st thou confer on all mankind! 

But short-lived joy, alas! for secrets told 
Lose all their glamour, and insipid grow, 

As scenes our eyes day after day behold. 

Ah, well it is thy tongue cannot repeat 
The secret doings or the whispered word. 

That only those who know can understand, 

Well, thou may’st never tell what thou hast heard 
How wise that thy hard hoofs can never give 
The mystic grip, or execute the sign — 

Yet he who studies thy rough ways may find 
In thee true symbol of a rare design. 


As thou can'st not reveal the mystic works, 

The sign, the grip, the cabalistic word, 

So they, whom thou hast borne o'er rough-hewn 


ways, 

On whom these hidden myst'ries are conferred, 
Should learn to be as silent as the grave, 

And seal their lips with secrecy profound, 

That whisp'ring winds may breathe it not aloud 
To eager ears, wide-oped to catch the sound. 
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Rare caution we may learn from thee as well, 

For thou art never taken off thy guard; 

And courage, too, as well as fortitude, 

For naught they ready onslaught may retard. 
And thou dost never hesitate at aught, 

To reach the end thou mayest have in view 
As many luckless mortals may affirm, 

Who’ve had just cause thy doughty deeds to rue. 

And those who recklessly provoke thy wrath 
May find three lessons in a single span; 
Obedience to His will who rules o'er all, 

And justice unto brute as well as man; 

For had they heeded well the golden rule, 

And passed thee by in peace and quietude, 
Thou had'st not taught them min's equality 
In thine impressive manner, quaint but rude. 

For thou hast no* respect for high or low; 

The rich or poor, the great or small alike, 

Who trespass on thy rights or rouse thine ire, 
Thy rampant horns ne'er hesitite to strike. 

So let us merge these lessons all in one, 

And by them rise from darkness into light, 
Respect the rights of all, both brute and man; 
Unto thyself be true, and walk upright. 

C. C. 

The Eve of Decoration Day. 

BY S. F. SMITH, D. D. 

On the afternoon before Decoration Day, I saw 
in the house of a friend about thirty children and 
young ladies, seated on the carpet. The house 
was the home of one of the “Daughters of the 
Revolution”. The youog people were gathering 
many cut flowers into bouquets, and while they 
worked they sang, from time to time, snatches from 
the National Hymn, “My Country, ’TisofThee.” 
Sweet in the innocence of youth, 

Born of the brave and tree, 

They wove fair garlands while they sang 
“My country, *tis of thee;" 

How every bosom swelled with joy, 

And thrilled with grateful pride, 

As, fond, the whispering cadence breathes, 
“Land where my fathers died." 

Fair flowers in sweet bouquets they tied, 
Breaths from the vales and hills, 

While childish voices poured the strain, 

“I love thy rocks and rills;'' 

Each face grew radiant with the thought, 
“Land of the noble, free,” 

Each voice seemed reverent as it trilled 
“Sweet land of liberty.” 

And bud and bloom and leaf they bound, 

And bade the living keep, 

Unharmed and pure, the cherished graves 
Where brave men calmly sleep; 
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And thus while infant lips begin 

To lisp “sweet freedom’s song,” 
Manhood’s deep tones, from age to age, 
Shall still “the sound prolong.” 

I hailed the promise of the scene, 

Gladness was in the strain; 

The glorious land is safe while love 
Still swells the fond refrain; 

And what shall be our sure defence? 

Who guards our liberty ? 

Not man; — not arms, alone, — we look, 
“Our fathers’ God, to Thee," 

Children's Home Finier . 


An Interesting Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


One of the most attractive and interesting exhib- 
its at the World’s Fair is that of the Keystone 
Watch Case Co , of Philadelphia, which enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the largest watch 
case manufacturing concern in the world. The 
exhibit is centrally located in Section O, Block i, 
of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, 
on the main or Columbia aisle. The booth is de- 
signed and finished on a scale of richness that 
admirably harmonizes with the goods exhibited. 
A pavilion classically proportioned, quaintly carved 
and finished in ivory and gold, forms an impos- 
iug background, while the show-cases, with their 
lavishly expensive finish, are a fitting repository 
for their glittering contents. Every possible de- 
scription of watch case is numerously illustrated, 
and in a variety of designs that reveals the limit- 
less ingenuity of the modern gold- worker. 

The enormous factories of thisCorapany occupy 
an entire block of ground in the Quaker City, give 
employment to 1300 individuals, and have an out- 
put of about 2000 watch cases per day ! The entire 
resources of the concern are confined to the manu- 
facture of cases only, just as the entire resources 
of the Elgin and Waltham factories are limited to 
the manufacture of movements only. Not a few 
of our readers may learn now for the first time 
that the cases aod works of the watches in their 
pockets are made in different factories, having no 
connection whatever with one another— case manu- 
facturing and movement manufacturing being 
entirely distinct industries. The Keystone cases 
are made by machinery of the most complicated 
character, much of which was invented by and 
is the exclusive property of this Company. They 
are also the sole proprietors of many well-known 
patents, the now world-famed thief-proof Non- 
pull-out Bow being one of the most valued. All 
their products, the best known of which are the 
popular Jas. Boss Filled Cases, are handled by our 
local jewelers. 

Besides watch cases the exhibit has many special 
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features that are as instructive as curious. One 
of these is a movement in a four-ounce Leader 
silver case which continues to tick blandly though 
a weight of three hundred pounds is resting on 
the case. Another interesting curio is a silver 
case weighing five pounds seven ounces, and com- 
plete in every respect. It contains a regular 
American movement, which it both winds and sets. 
There are also shown many old and curious 
watches of all kinds, shapes and sizes, made 
within thepast three hundred years, many of them 
of historic and all of mecharical interest. Those 
of our readers who may visit the Fair and desire 
to gain thereat a proper realization of latter-day 
manufacturing progress in its more refined aspect, 
should not fail to visit this handsome and elabo- 
rate exhibit of the Keystone Watch Case Co. 


The Defence of the Schipka Pass. 

This moment of confusion and wavering was 
well chosen by the Turks for an advaoce in great 
force from the western flanking spur toward the 
high road in rear of the Russian position, while 
another column from the eastern spur moved down 
simultaneously to join hands with it. Well might 
Captain Greene, the American military attach^ 
with the Russians, whose admirable work is the 
authentic record of the war- well might he write 
{hat “the moment was the most critical of the 
campaign.” 

The moment was dramatic, with an intensity to 
which the tameness of civilian life can furnish few 
parallels. The Russian general, expecting momen- 
tarily to be environed, had sent out from between 
the fast-closing tentacles of the great octopus 
which was embracing him, a last telegram to the 
Czar, defining the inevitable issue, telling how his 
brave men had striven to avert it, and pledging 
them and himself to hold out, with the help of 
God, to the bitter end and the last drop of their 
blood. As the afternoon shadows were falling. 
Darozhinski and Stolietoff stood in the Turkish 
fire on the peak of St. Nicholas. Along the bare 
ridge below them lay the grimed, sun-blistered 
men, beaten out with heat, fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst; reckless, in their despondency, that every 
foot of ground was swept by theTurkish rifle fire. 
Others still doggedly fought on down among the 
rocks, forced to give ground, but doing so with 
sullen reluctance. The cliffs and valley echoed 
triumphant shouts of “Allah il Allah!” 

Stolietoff cries aloud in sudden excess of excite* 
ment, grasps Darozhinski by the elbow, and points 
down the Pass. The head of a long black column 
is plainly visible against the reddish-brown bed of 
the rock. The troops about them spring to their 
feet. 
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The Turkish war-cries were drowned in the wild 
clamor of cheering which the wind carried from 
the sore-pressed defenders of the Schipka, in glad 
welcome to the comrades hurrying to help them. 


The Trout Fisherman. 

“Silent as an otter, the man moves into the 
water till it curls about his knees, An arm sways 
back and forth, and an insect flutters softly upon 
the surface of the pool some yards away. Quickly 
the arm sways again, and again an insect kisses 
the surface of the water. A flash of a silvery cres- 
cent. a plash in the water, a sudden, stronger swirl 
in the writhing current; then a sharp metallic dis- 
cord rasps out against the song of the birds. The 
man's eyes blaze with a swift, eager light, his cheek 
flushes slightly; there is then exultation in every 
line of his face. His right hand clinches upon 
the wand, the rasping discord ceases, the wand 
arches to a semicircle and quivers with perilous 
strain, while two keen eyes rivet upon a shifting, 
swirling contmotion that maddens the water here, 
there, back, forth, unceasingly. A boil of snowy 
spume upon the surface, a spatter of jeweled 
drops, a tinted shape curving in air an instant, an 
apprehensive ‘Ah!' from the man’s parted lips, and 
again the lithe wand curves and strains. So is 
fought the good fight, till skill conquers. Within 
the fatal net gleams a shining belly and pearl- 
bordered fins above a streak of olive gemmed with 
ruby spangles. The man's face glows with pride 
as he carefully bears his captive to the shore. Upon 
a fragrant bier of freshest green within the creel 
a dead king lies in state. All day the silent man 
creeps hither and thither along the stream casting, 
fighting, waiting, noting many things, till darkness 
falls;then homeward through the scented shadows, 
with a whisper of failing song from darkened 
copses. The man’s feet are tired with a healthy 
weariness; the creel strap cuts deep into his shoul- 
der, but his heart is light and his soul at peace. 
Not one evil idea has entered his mind all day, 
and he has learned much. That is trout -fishing — 
and do yon people with money and leisure bear 
in mind the fact that if you spare the rod you 
may spoil yourselves?” — Ed. W.Sandysin Outing 
for May. 

To the Editors: 

In this section of the country train dispatchers 
are beginning to arouse themselves in regard to 
the O. R. T.' and their promotion clause, and I 
think it calls for united action on part of A. T. 
D. A. to defeat it. I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that every member should be stirred up on 
the vital importance to us of this matter. 

The O. R. T. claims a right to promote two 
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operators to trick for every dispatcher hired. It 
will often happen that no dispatcher will be on 
hand, and then three operators in succession will 
receive promotion, which gives us no show at all, 
and in justice to ourselves we should oppose this 
clause by every means in our power. 

Knowing our opposition to this clause the offi- 
cial organ of the O. R. T. rises to remark that 
the clause will be presented whether we like it or 
not. As, it is clearly against my interest to re- 
ceive a $10 increase for a while and be compelled 
to commence my life over again should I be un- 
fortunate enough to make an error, I for one will 
work against the O. R. T. in this matter with will 
and vim. 

Shall we form a protective order, federate with 
the O R T. and assist operators in obtaining 
this clause at our expense? How can dispatchers 
talk of committing themselves to a course which 
will aid operators to work an injury upon them? 
Does not reason tell us to fight it and fight them 
hard and compel them to respect our rights? I 
propose ihe following course: Notify the O R. 
T. that this promotion clause in regard to dis- 
patchers must be left out of thtir schedules, and 
vacancies must be left to laws of supply and de- 
mand as heretofore, and that this clause must be 
removed from existing sehedules. Until this is 
done we should openly oppose every schedule 
they present, and also give them to understand: 
First, that we will use every means individually 
and as an association to assist companies in de- 
feating all such schedules; second, that we will 
also overcrowd their ranks by giving telegraph 
schools our moral support (active whenever pos- 
sible), and will encourage the teaching of stu- 
dents wherever we can. This will be our way of 
fighting their policy of overcrowding the ranks of 
train dispatchers by the promotion clause (we can 
stand overcrowding if they can); third, we will 
keep a call sheet and put on record every time an 
office is not on hand and state length o f call and 

what call was for ("9,” “o. s “impt. msg.." 

etc.) There would be several immediate changes 
on my division were this done now. We should 
surely expect a prompt service from 

operators whose salaries are being 
raised and who ask for pay for over- 

time. I think all the time a train dispatcher wastes 
calling for orders would more than overbalance 
any overtime. I do not see why we should shield 
operators as we do now, and in return for the 
favor have them working against us with all their 
power to enforce this promotion clause. 

We can make a very interesting and profitable 
fight against this injury and demonstratedhat our 
friendship is more to be desired than our enmity. 


In conclusion, I will say , that a number of our 
members favor protection, and the A. T. D. A. 
will be weakened unless active measures are taken 
to cement dispatchers together. The promotion 
clause presents a splendid opportunity to unite 
us for our common welfare, and is a good object 
lessdn to convince protectionists that protection 
and federation with the O. R. T., while pleasing 
to the ear, will not protect the train dispatchers; 
the kind of protection we need seems to be pro- 
tection from the O. R. T. and their promotion 
clause, which can be obtained by measures already 
given above. 

In regard to the resignation of vice-president 
W. W. Olcott and his withdrawal from member- 
ship in the association, his reasons for doing so 
throw some light upon dark places. I had 
thought there might be something rotten in Den- 
mark; or tnat the T. D. A. of A had only become 
"a may-be-we-can-do-something” sort of an or- 
ganization; or had fallen into a deadly lethargy 
or reaction produced by the arduous labors of 
the recent annual convention. I have heard that 
we are a protective organization, in some far 
away distant sort of a way. That is through the 
executive committee. 

Now let me in all candor ask what protection 
can the executive committee extend to a T. D. 
who has a grievance? It is a too far away, too 
widely scattered, too much on the four corners of 
the earth plan to be of any benefit. The idea of 
the redressing of a grievance through the execu- 
tive committee is a farce, a laughable comedy; 
and from what I can hear of the apparent results 
of the convention it has turned out to be a come- 
dy of errors, and we as an organization are the 
laughing stock of other organizations. Although 
never an advocate of the organization becoming 
a radical one, or of using extreme measures to se- 
cure beneficial ends, I sincerely wished and hoped 
that the convention would having taken steps to 
bring out more permanent and stable measures 
than they did, but it is apparent what hands fash- 
ioned and controlled the convention. The hand 
writing is plainly on the wall "We train dispatch- 
ers as officials” mould and control these things 
according to our exalted ideas. Let me ask the 
members of the T. D. A. of A. — those who hug 
the special idea so fondly to their breast through 
our official organ — what salary do you receive? Is 
it that of an official ? If we are officials we cer- 
tainly ought to receive an official salary. There 
is very small pay in the idea alone. Let us reason 
together and compare notes. Facts and figures 
go a great way in the solution of these questions. 

Train dispatchers receive $80 to $140 per 
month; engineers from $150 to $250 per month; 
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firemen from $100 to $150 per month; freight 
conductors from $120 to $200 per month; freight 
brakemen from $80 to $130 per month; switch- 
men from $80 to $100 per month. 

Now look at these figures. If the train dispatch- 
er is an official don't you think he is a poorly paid 
one, and can we fondly imagine that our present 
status is, our present ideas are, the means of 
placing our salaries on an official footing ? We 
say by all means no. The far away widely scat- 
tered executive committee is no power for indi- 
vidual wrongs and grievances. The place of 
action is right at the point where the wrong or 
grievance is. The voice of one man representing 
the entire office, the voice of one man from each 
office representing 'the entire system or road, and 
the voic** of one man from each system of road 
interested should be the voice of the systems 
combined. 

Now don't set me i|own as not believing in the 
official position of the train dispatchers — far from 
it. I am and always was a firm Reliever and ad- 
vocate of the official position of the train dis- 
patcher; that his duties make him such; that he 
should be paid as such, and that favors and bene- 
fits should be extended to him as such; that he 
should be official in name and deed; that his name 
should be the only authority used in the distinct 
and responsible part of his duties, that is, in the 
issuance of orders, and for all work that he is 
responsible for, I do not think that I am stretch- 
ing the point too far, or advocating too much, or 
estimating the services of the man who takes the 
lives of thousands and the property of hundreds 
of thousands into his hands; who works day after 
day, week after week, year after year, with no holi- 
days, only such as he pays for (and sometimes 
dearly so) when I say that his pay should be equal 
at least to that of the division superintendent. 

A general manager of one of the largest sys- 
tems in the country, and of whom Jay Gould once 
said that he had no peer, said to me a short time 

before his death 1 “W , what is the matter 

with the train dispatchers of to-day? they are 
going backward; they are retrograding. The 
train dispatcher of to-day is not the train dis- 
patcher of eight or ten years ago." I replied that 
the reasons were various. “What are they?" he 
asked. “Well, first, the compensation; second, 
the tendency to lower them, putting them down, 
denying them the privileges and favors granted 
eight or ten years ago with apparent pleasure and 
as an earnest appreciation of the work done. 
Again, the train dispatcher of to-day is too much 
hampered with other work not legitimately be- 
longing to him, work that an operator should do. 
He has too much to look after outside of hand- 
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ling his trains; he is subject to the orders of too 
many officials — the superintendent, trainmaster 
and chief dispatcher — and too many of these of a 
disposition that is overbearing and arbitrary. 
It is driving the best talent out of the profession 
and creating a feeling of I don’t care among those 
still working. Also the last reason mentioned 
has a tendency to make the train dispatcher care- 
less and indifferent to the quality of his work. 
He loses his ambition and cherishes a feeling of 
disrespect and di; like toward his superiors." He 
said: ‘ I had not thought of it in this way," and 
in my opinion there are many general managers 
and general superintendents who have not thought 
of it in this way. 

To the members of the Train Dispatchers' As- 
sociation of America let me say that we must 
wake up, and a more progressive policy must be 
adopted, or there will be more following the foot- 
steps of Mr. OJcott. — IVi'bl/oot , in the Railway 
Age. 


The Owners of the Universe. 

Let us corner up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 

Get a trust on wheat and roses, 

Give the poor the thorns and chaff. 

Let us find our chiefest pleasure 
Hoarding bounties of to-day, 

So the poor shall have scant measure 
And two prices have to pay. 

Yes, we'll reservoir the rivers, 

And we’ll levy on the lakes, 

And we'll lay a trifling poll tax 
On each poor man who partakes: 

We'll brand his number on him 
That he'll carry through his life; 

We'll apprentice all his children, 

Get a morgage on his wife. 

We will capture e’en the wind-god, 

And confine him in a cave; 

And then, through our patent process, 

We the atmosphere will save; 

Thus we’ll squeeze our little brother 
When he tries his lungs to fill, 

Put a meter on his wind-pipe 
And present our little bill. 

We will syndicate the starlight. 

And monopolize the moon! 

Claim a royalty on rest-days, 

A proprietary noon; 

For right of way through ocean's spray 
We’ll charge just what it’s worth; 

We’ll drive our stakes around the lakes — 
In fact, we'll own the earth. 

From Great Thoughts , London , England. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Department 10 M ^ 

1 MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Springport, Mich., May 16, 1893. 

Some of the readers will wonder at my writing 
from a point so far distant from my home, in Ma- 
rion Iowa, but the brief explanation that this is 
the home of my childhood will no doubt suffice. 
Although I wish to add that I am most wholesale- 
ly enjoying the presence of parents, sisters, 
brothers, friends, and old acquaintances. This in 
addition to the most lovely time I enjoyed at the 
Convention in Toledo is more of he ven than 
generally falls to the lot of a railroad man's wife 
or any other man's wife. However, this letter was 
not meant to be a personal affair. I wished to 
present to the readers of the Ladies Department 
the following concerning the Sister’s work in To- 
ledo at the open session of the L. A. to O. R. C., 
thinking those not present could in a measure 
catch the spirit there manifest, and those present 
be able to review the ideas set forth in the different 
addresses. Although I wish to say that the excel- 
lent manner in which they were most of them de- 
livered added much to their charm. I am truly 
proud of the wives of the O. R. C. in general. 

Yours 

Mrs. N. D. Hahn. 

LADIES’ AUXILIARY MEETS. 
Banner Division Welcomes the Delegates to 
Toledo. 

The ladies of Banner division had decorated 
Memorial hall until it appeared like a bower of 
beauty. The decorations were of white lilies, 
which were grouped on the platform in profusion. 
In the center of the stage the charter of the order 
daped in heavy mourning, reclining on an easel, 
to’d in eloquent language, that a beloved and 
honored member had passed away, 

The period intervening between the assembling 
of the ladies and the tap for order was filled with 
chatting after the style of a “sewing circle. " 


At 2:30 yesterday afternoon Mrs. James McMil- 
lan called the meeting to order. The grand officers 
took their seat on the platform. The session 
opened with the singing Qf “America,” led by 
Banner division, No. 6, of Toledo. The grand 
senior marshal offered a prayer Mrs. McMillan, 
president of Banner division, welcomed the ladies 
in behalf of Banner division. 

“Ladies and sisters, in behalf of the members 
of Banner division, No. 6, I extend to you a most 
hearty welcome to Toledo and the greeting of our 
local sisterhood. It is not only a pleasure, but 
we regard it as an especial privilege and honor to 
have you visit our city. Many of you have 
endured a long and weary journey from far-dis- 
tant places. We trust you will feel compensated 
for it. The O R. C. is justly regarded with ap- 
probation by everybody. It extends far and wide. 
Its influence for good is unlimited. 

The Ladies' Auxiliary has contributed largely 
to the glorious achievements of this popular and 
useful association. And why not? What would 
it do without us? We live in an age of combina- 
tions and trusts. And the L. A. is the railway 
cunductors' trust. Our auxiliary has grown, 
during the past two years, from 6 to 40 divisions. 
There are here to-day representative ladies from 
all parts of this broad continent. The city of 
Toledo extends to them a cordial welcome. In this 
convention the waves of the Atlantic are kissed 
by the golden sunlight of the Pacific. 

The pines and the pineapples come together on 
the shores of Lake Erie. We are here to combine 
business with pleasure. The gates of the city are 
thrown wide open, and you will find our people 
hospitable and delighted with your presence. We 
again extend to each and all a hearty welcome to 
Toledo, the city of “Future Great” promise. 

Mrs. J, H. Moore, grand president of the 
Auxililary, responded as follows: 
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"I am glad to respond to the kind welcome 
offered — I who know so well what a welcome from 
Banner division means. I am acquainted with all 
these sisters, and know what efforts have been pat 
forth to secure everything possible for our pleasure 
and comfort. I enjoy saying for the L. A. we 
accept all with pleasure, and hope to prove to you 
all that no class of women are more capable of 
completely entering into the spirit of the occasion 
and accepting with perfect grace and truly enjoy- 
ing all offered — the wives of conductors are not 
hard to please; no gift too small to be unnoticed; 
no gift too large to be accepted. The kindness 
offered touches the hearts of all, and bring us back 
to the old saying 'Gifts from the hands are silver 
and gold, but the heart gives what silver and gold 
cannot buy.’ 

"There was a very pretty custom in vogue in 
ancient times. It was like this; parties or persons, 
visiting a country, city, or tribe, always covered 
with the offering to t be laid at the feet of the rulers, 
of the country, city or tribe visiting. If their 
offering was accepted they were allowed the priv- 
ileges of this county, city or tribe visited. In visiting 
Banner division did we, the representatives of the 
L. A. to the O.R. C., bring our offering which we 
place at the feet of Banner division. Our offering 
may not be considered as were the offerings of the 
ancients, which were many times given magnifi- 
cent presents, consisting of gold, silver, precious 
stones, fine raiment and sweet smelling herbs. 
But our gift surpasses these ancient gifts by far. 
We bring peace and harmony, true friendship, 
sisterly love, and ask the ruler of Banner division 
to accept our gifts in the spirit in which they are 
offered and in the name of tne cause we represent. 

"Our associations with the representatives of 
the fifth annual convention of the L. A. to the O. 
R. C., at Toledo will be among the most cherished 
memories of our lives. And now, my sisters of 
Banner division, accept a feeble expression of our 
grateful appreciation of your kindness, with our 
heartfelt wishes for your future welfare, happiness 
and prosperity.” 

Solo by Mrs. Clarence Wells. 

ADDRESS BY PAST GRAND PRESIDENT, MRS. RAGON. 

I always fall in line of march when duty de- 
mands. To-day pleasure and duty are so com- 
bined that I would surely have been registered as 
a volunteer had I not been "mustered in.” It is 
a wise and truthful saying, that "speech at its 
best is silver, while silence is golden.” It is but 
natural for us all to choose the better article. 
However, I shall be glad to be as silver or any 
baser metal if so be I may say a word for our 
Auxiliary. I am not sufficiently recovered from 
the great pleasure I enjoyed at once more meet- 
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ing with you to be able to say much else than I 
am glad to be here; glad to meet you all again 
and to know and realize our order is making sure 
and rapid progress. 

There is nothing to which I look forward with 
greater delight and anticipation than our annual 
coming together, and I trust this session of our 
grand division, the guests of Banner Division and 
Conductors of No. 26, will prove a pleasurable 
and profitable time to us all. / 

In the years that it was my privilege to stand 
at the head of this organization, I often wondered 
could it be— would it ever be — that ours would 
some day be a thoroughly established and well 
foqnded order, and I had viewed with eyes of 
faith the promised land beyond. I am thankful 
that I have lived to see that day, and am proud 
that I can look into so many faces beaming with 
an honest concern and love for the principles 
embraced in the L. A. to O. R. C. What pleases 
me most on this occasion is the fact that we are 
meeting in conjunction with the conductors, and 
as a result we have with us this afternoon, ladies 
who are not members of our order. To su?h we 
extend a most cordial welcome, and feel sure that 
when once the principles of our cause come to 
your heart with a likeness of their general char- 
acter and worth you will gladly extend us your 
hand and your support. "Charity and True 
Friendship,” — what a beautiful motto. How 
much it embraces. Everything — all things. I 
have always said, and I am still of the opinion 
that the elevation of our social standing and our 
social habits does more for us than any other one 
thing. Be courteous to each and all alike, for 
courtesy is the perfume of Christian graces. Its 
luster should be an expression of the best emo- 
tions of the soul. It confers substantial benefits 
and brings the sweetest returns. May we build 
up in ourselves, as also in others, true nobility of 
character, being kind to tbe poor, gentle to the 
sick, merciful to the fallen, and charitable to all, 
and thus help to dispel the clouds which conceal 
the dawn of ideal day. Let us strive to illustrate 
in our daily lives that amid all life's quests there 
seems but one worthy — to do men good. The 
golden day is still in the distance, though earnest 
hearts, with myriads of co-workers, are toiling 
for it, and if we do not live to see it we have the 
blessed assurance that we have sown the seed and 
nurtured the plant. To the officers, deputies and 
those in charge of this year’s management, I can 
but offer words of praise, and to the order uni- 
versal, both individually and collectively, a silent 
prayer for God's choicest blessing. 

Mrs. Sylvester sang, "The Song that Reached 
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My Heart," and for an encore “When the Dew 
Drops Kiss the Daisies." 

Grand Senior Sister Marshal said: 

“Mrs. President and Ladies: Our minds are 
centered on one idea, that is to make a glorious 
success of the organization. In attempting early 
organizations there were many discouraging ex- 
periences, but thes? have been overcome and it 
has been demonstrated that we can think for our- 
selves, and the age demands that women should 
know something besides nursery logic. < 

“In all the work we have been guided by 
Christian principles, and in the adoption of these, 
minds have been broadened and we have come 
nearly to the ideals of real Christianity. 

“During the last two years life has been infnsed 
into 40 divisions. These can be doubled and 
with the help of a kind ruler, the time is short 
when we will be in the front line of sister organi- 
zations. 


MRS. C. P. HODGES. 

The Method of Building Up the Auxiliary for 
Good Work. 

Mrs C. P. Hodges read the following paper 
entitled, “The Building Up of Our Auxiliary:” 

Sister President, Sisters and Brothers: — I will 
endeavor to define the construction of a substan- 
tial building, which will withstand the tempests 
and storms of ages; that will not crumble and fall, 
but firmly stand, a monument to the faithful 
workers whose hands reared its massive walls and 
shaped them in symmetrical beauty. 

To insure the safety of any structure, its foun- 
dation must first be carefully and strongly built, of 
the best material, deeply sunk in the ground on 
which it stands. The ground for our auxiliary 
building has been wisely chosen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors having opened up a large 
area for this purpose, and the first steps of its 
masonry have been completed, its corner-stones 
securely laid, and eager workers are daily adding 
their labor to complete a building indicative of the 
possibilities of woman’s work. 

The corner-stones are Sociability, Morality, 
Charity and True Friendships. From each corner 
a grand and beautiful wall is daily growing, with 
all the attendant ornamental provisions necessary, 
as well as a substantial structure. It has taken 
several years to lay this fouudation and the work 
has been so carefully and thoroughly done that its 
desirability is unquestioned. The first corner laid 
was Sociability, the small band of workers, Ladies 
of the “Royal club," beginning with the material 
at hand, and so finishing and polishing their work 
that the skilled labor remains, a monument to 
their efforts. 


These workers were joined by others and the 
corner-stone “Morality" was laid. Here great 
care was taken in choosing workers as well as 
material, and a high standard of excellence was 
the result. The character of the builders must be 
unassailable. Among the materials used in the side 
walls after the corner-stone Morality was laid 
were chippings from the stone itself — Ability, 
Earnestness of Purpose, Worth of Character, 
Sobriety and Purity. 

Our builders in laying the corner stone “Charity" 
have shown themselves to be earnest and desirous 
of using to the best advantage all material given 
them. The builders themselves cheerfully take 
up each other's burdens, bearing with each other's 
frailties and assisting one another, proving them- 
selves to be friends indeed. 

True Friendship is the corner-stone over which 
the “open portal" stands; its wide and inviting 
entrance tempting the builders to enter and rest. 

Not alone the outward appearance of our build- 
ing should merit consideration, but the interior 
furnishings most particularly. 

The building up of our Auxiliary will always be 
successfully carried on with able and conscientious 
women at the head, directing and executing the 
work in all its various phases. 

To those outside our true friendship portal, 
who may consider our wqrk and its benefits of 
sufficient merit to wish to enter and be instructed, 
we cry “Welcome" and 

May Charity and Friendship true, 

And guard and keep us right. 

To keep our sacred truths in view 
And purest love unite. 


Original Poem by Mrs. N. D. Hahn. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Sisters and Brothers, 

I bold you as such, for there are few others, 

In all this broad land more closely allied 
Than we, by the bonds of our sympathies tied. 
My heart throbs with pleasure to meet you to-day, 
Dear friends, who have journeyed from homes 
far away: 

And you who abide in the city or near, 

Indeed it is joyful to meet you all here. 

Words fail in expressing the rapt'rous delight 
That steals o’er my soul at this beautiful sight; 
The clasping of hands, the smiles amid tears, 

As friends meet again who have not met for years. 
The warm cordial greeting of strangers before, 
Who feel from this day they’ll be strangers no 
more. 

Methinks if on earth we have foretastes of heaven. 
In reunions like this a foretaste is given. 

I said some were strangers whom we have met 
here, 
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And thus common usage would make it appear; 

As far as the face and the form are concerned 
The sound of the voice and all features discerned, 
We truly were strangers, but such is our life, 

And such are out interests, our conflicts, our 

strife; 

Our meetings, our partings, our work and our 
care, 

It almost would seem that our life we must share. 
And though we may never have met face to face, 
Have lived far apart as to city and place, 

Yet in these particulars are we not one, 

And through these awakened to what should be 
done 

To lighten our burdens and open the way 
To higher intentions and more perfect day? 

This year of all others preceding we And 
Is yielding her fruits to the earnest of mind; 

Rich blessings are hanging in reach of us all, 

Yes, ready and ripe to be caught as they fall. 

But only the watchful and patient of heart 
May hope to be able to gather a part, 

And as we are reaping what others have sown, 

We also are sowing tne seed to be grown 
For others to gather. Thus great is the need 
Of using much care in selecting our seed. 

Drops from the deep ocean and small grains of 
sand 

Make np the sum total of mountain and land, 

And each of us here, no matter how small, 

Must reckon ourselves a part of the all 
That makes up our member. Each action and 
word 

Will leave its impression; emotions are stirred 
From simple beginnings that follow through life. 
And gender the spirit with which it is rife. 

If love be our motto and wisdom our *aim. 

There’s scarcely one blessing we each may not 
claim. 

Thus what a grand union we all would compose, 
To battle with error and vanquish our foes. 
Peculiar temptations await us at hand, 

Peculiar resistance we need to withstand, 

We aid one another, and may we not And 
In unions like this many blessings combined? 
Financial advantages, social exchange, 

And moral and mental improvements arrange, 

And show to the world that we are not behind 
In freedom from bondage and freedom of mind. 
Dear brothers, we meet you as sisters most true; 
Dear sisters, here gathered, we feel that in you 
We And only friendship, unchanging frith years, 
We meet you with pleasure and leave you with 
tears. 

God grant, as we gather in days that succeed, 

That wisdom will guide us and love be our creed. 
In honor preferring that others should stand, 


Remembering the eye cannot say to the hand 
It is of no use, for one body are we 
And unto the members less honored we see 
Most honor bestowed, each Ailing her place 
With truest intention and sisterly grace. 

God bless the Auxiliary, long may she live; 

And richest of treasures her faithfulness give. 

May hearts be made lighter, and better as well, 
And others her story of excellence tell. 

May brothers grow stronger by what we have done. 
And And our example as bright as the sun. 

God bless their “grand order" where'er they may 
meet, 

May brotherly love be so broai and so deep 
That nothing of selAshness causes a jar, 

Or naught of injustice its peacefulness mar; 

Thus banded together as sisters and brothers. 
We’ll all help the one and we'll each help the 
others. 

Mrs. Smith, of Port Huron said: 

Although our division is yet in its infancy, 
there are many thoughts that come coursing 
through my mind concerning the noble order of 
the L. A. to O. R. C., a co-worker wit£ an order 
to which so many of our loved ones belong, 
being bound by the golden chain of mystery into 
a closer union with one another. 

The aims and purposes of this auxiliary are to 
unite the interests of the wives of railroad con- 
ductors both socially and morally to a higher 
state of womanhood. It reaches its hands out to 
every wife of the members of the O. R. C., and 
draws them into a sisterhood, binding them in 
true friendship and enrolls them on the pages of 
progress, drawing out the intellect that has been 
slumbering for want of an opportunity to break 
its fetters and show to the world that beneath 
the rough exterior the diamond is concealed. 

Until the present half century woman was com- 
paratively unknown outside the kitchen and nur- 
sery. Paui said woman should not be heard in 
public places, but should stay at home and learn 
of her husband. That text has been handed down 
and practiced until woman was considered noth- 
ing in business and learning. My sisters and 
friends, as we look back along the line and see 
the advancement of woman in the past few years 
we are Ailed with amarement. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary has opened another door 
through which woman may pass as one who 
wields a great ipfluence. Therefore, as members 
of this order, let that influence be for high and 
noble purposes, ever reaching out and beyond. 

To reap the most good from our order we 
should found it upon the great corner-stone • 'Sis- 
terly Love" — that great gift handed down to us 
by the Grand President above. The mystic tie 
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of our order makes us sisters in fraternity, bind- 
ing us heart and hand in one fraternal union. 

The following is ttfe report of the Grand Secy, 
and Tres., Mrs. E. Higgins, of Columbus, Ohio. 
It shows the financial condition of the L. A. to O. 
R. C. at the p.-esent writing, its increase during 
the past year and gives some idea of the worg, of 
the order in general. The report of the secretary 
is as follows; 

To the officers and members Grand Division 
Ladies Auxiliary to Order of Railway Conductors, 
Sisters: In accordance with the constitution and 
bylaws of the Grand Division I have the honor to 
submit herewith my report for the month ending 


May, 1893. 

Received during year. — 

By institution of divisions ....'. $270 00 

Supplies 89 43 

Grand dues 190 75 

Profit on badges 12 50 

Cash balance, June 18, 1892 144 52 

Total $ 7^7 20 

Disbursements; — 

By grand president and deputies % 57 00 

Postage 35 16 

Printing 129 20 

Charters 77 00 

Expressage 5 55 

Stationery .' 3 45 

Seal 3 5 ° 

Sundries— Supplies 3 89 

Cash on hand 382 20 

Total $707 20 

Members 815 

Members dropped for uon payment 25 

Members deceased 3 

Members withdrawn 

Total increase of divisions 19 

Total increase of members .... 327 

Total increase of money $247 68 

Number of divisions per last report 20 

Number of members per last report 488 

Number of divisions, May 9, 1893 40 

Inclosing it is needless to say that the past year 
has been a successful one. The foregoing report 

shows in detail its every transaction. I take this 


opportunity of tendering my heartfelt thanks to 
the grand officers and secretaries of subordinate 
divisions for their willingness to comply with my 
requests from time to time. To the grand officers 
I extend thanks for kindly advice and assistance 
in the performance of my duties. Trusting that 
a continuance of the success, which our auxiliary 
deserves, I am yours in T. F. 

Mrs. E. Higgins, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


List of Delegates. 

Following is the list of delegates in attendance: 
Mrs. J. W. Sylvester, Bethlehem divisionNo. 1, 


Cleveland; Mrs. Crobbe, Loyal division No. 2, 
Creston, Iowa; Mrs C. E. Ragon, Capital City 
division No. 3 . Columbus, O.; Mrs. Harry Hen- 
nessy, Andrew's division No. 4, Elkhart, Ind; Mrs. 
McCaulay, Ericsson division No. 5, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. E. W. Purrett, Banner aivisi m No. 6, 
Toledo; Mrs. J. Perry* Newark divisioa No 7, 
Newark, O; Mrs. J B. Van Dyke, Eastern Srar 
division No. 8, Sunbury, Pa.; Mrs, Elm-?, New 
Jersey division No. 9, Camden, N. J; Mrs George 
Partridge, Eastern Lily division No. 10, Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Mrs. Dell Robinson, St. Louis division 
No. 11, St. Lauis, Mo.; Mrs. Robert Myers, 
Autumn Leaf division No. 12, Bellevue, O ; Mrs. 
W. C. Turner, DeSoto division No. 13, DeSoto, 
Mo.; Mrs. Rutter, Enterprise division No. 14, 
Ottumwa, la.; Mrs. J. N. Soffen, Galesburg 
division No. 15, Galesburg, 111 ; Mrs. A. B. Spach, 
Erie division No. 16, Huntington, Ind. ; Mrs. E, 
N. Foote, Benevolent divisionNo. 17, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Mrs. F. Hocaday, Leap Year division No. 
18, Andrews, Ind.; Mrs. Cavanaugh, Excelsior 
division, No. 19, Des Moines. Ia.; Mrs. J. Caven- 
augh, Springer division No. 20, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Mrs. C. W. Gaines, Golden Rule division No. 21, 
Oneonta, N. Y. ; Mrs. J. Stauffer, division No. 22, 
Butler, Ind.; Mrs. Bresnahan, Denver division 
No. 23, Denver, Colo. ; Mrs. Bartlett, Pike’s Peak 
division No. 24. Colorado Springs, Colo. ; Mrs. D. 
Hilgartner, Myrtle division, No. 25, Chicago Junc- 
tion, O.; Mrs. D. C. Rodgers, Aura division No. 
26, Collingwood, O.; Mrs. A. N. Ridenous, Lima 
division No. 27, Lima, O.; Mrs. Sam Deustin, 
division No. 29, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. J. P. 
Newell, Prospect division No. 30; Mrs. C. G. 
Smith, Michigan division No. 32, Port Huron, 
Mich.; Mrs. Frenze, Madonna division No. 34, 

Baraboo, Wis. ; Mrs. , division No. 35, 

Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs E. J. Palmer, Moscow 
division No. 35, EUensburg, Wash ; Mrs. Watson, 
Columbia division No. 37, Cedar Rapids, la.; Mrs. 
N. D. Hahn, Gloria division No. 38. Marion, la.; 
Miss Keating, Columbian division No. 40, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

The ladies of Banner division conferred the 
"Oh Why" degree on a great many candidates. 
The hall was overcrowded and the initation took 
place by squads. The degree is full of funny sit- 
uations and impressive ceremoaies. It is said to 
completely cure conductors of all habits of flirt- 
ing. 

The next Grand Convention will be held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, within the next two years. It 
will be held (as I understand) in conjunction with 
the O. R. C., and I am sure if the sisters not yet 
members of the Auxiliary could know a very 
small part of the enjoyment obtained in a meet- 
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ing of this kind, they would make haste to organ- 
ize an auxilii^y in their place of residence if pos- 
sible. I should judge the most of the husbands en- 
joyed the presence of their wives with them at the 
convention, too, and certainly a more enjoyable 
time could not well be imagined. Toledo Division 
No. 26, Banner Division No. 6, and the people 
of Toledo, each and all did all in their power to 
make the sojourners in their city happy. Nor 
did they fail, as myself and many other favored 
<res can testify. And one of the brightest spots 
in my memory, will be the time spent in the 
the city or Toledo, in convention with many 
kind, intelligent and pleasant wives of the O R. 
C. N. D. H. 


Ellensburg, Wash., May 1, 1893. 
Ed' tor Lad* e s' Department : 

Cascade Division, No. 36, was organized April 
13, 1893. with the folio .ving officers: President, 
Mrs Saran D-inlap; Vic^ President, Mrs. Haines; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Smith; Senior 
Sister, Mrs. Wilgees; Junior Sister, Mrs. Bostock; 
Guard, Mrs. Leslie. Mrs. Palmer, grand western 
organizer, was with us for two days and left a 
very deep impression upon the members here, also 
joining our division. We have a membership of 
ten and all are workers for the cause. Our meet- 
ings are on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
each month, and at present are held in the K. P. 
hall. We have elected a delegate, but as we are 
just starting and have not got much surplus 
money in the treasury, thought best not to be 
represented this year. Thi3 is my first attempt 
to write a letter of this kind and all the readers 
of the journal will excuse mistakes this time and 
I will try to do better next time The O. R. C. 
are to organize some time in June with a charter 
membership of 17, and there are several B. of R. 
T. conductors who will be ready to jojn as soon 
as convenient. Wishing all the readers to over- 
look all mistakes, also wishing the readers of the 
journal a long life, perpetual friendship, and har- 
mony toward all, I remain yours in T. F. 

Mrs. W. R. Breed. 


Progress Vote. 

Let every man who has a vote 
Vote for “Progress!” 

Not for party, peace or pleasure; 
Not for favor, fame or treasure; 
Vote for every honest measure — 
Vote for “Progress!” 

Vote as if your vote might carry — 
Vote for “Progress!” 
Franchise is a gift from heaven, 
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Sacred trust to manhood given: 

Be not like dumb cattle driven — 

Vote for “Progress!' 1 

Vote for men above suspicion — 

Men of “Progress!” 

No, not wirepullers! nay forsooth! 

But men who from their eirly youth 

Lov'd justice, honor, G>d and truth— 

Fought for “Progress!” 

That man who sells his vote for gold 
Should be a slave! 

What! sell thy birthright for a bribe, 

And kinship claim with Esau's tribe? 

Such meanness scarce can we describe. 

Both fool and knave! 

Vote for your country, God and home, 

And for “Progress!” 

Dont say, “Let well enough alone,” 

But kick aside each stumbling stone 

As if this land were all your own — 

Vote for “Progress!” 

— John Imrie , in Ladies Department of the Railway 

Conductor . 


One of our recent speakers, in commenting on 
the tendency of the times to mingle religion with 
politics, very aptly said “that it had been declared 
that one must not mix politics with religion, but 
he had always mticed that if we did not there 
wasn't apt to be much religion about our politics”, 
which to me is only another way of saying our 
politics may bs such that the q lestions of right, 
and justice, may have been entirely left out. 
During the last few years I h ive thought very 
earnestly on these questions, and I can discover 
no dividing line between them. I cannot for my 
life find where the one ends and the other begins, 
they seem to me to be so interwoven as to be 
inseparable. Jesus (our great teacher) did not 
advance the idea that the highest type of Chris- 
tianity consisted in merely saving self, but voiced 
the higher truth which involves the question how 
cao I save humanity? Now it seems to me that it 
would be much harder to save a hungry, suffering, 
discontented, ignoraat, antagonistic, half-naked 
throng, than one whose physical and intellectual 
needs had been supplied. Mankind, at the present 
stage of developement, is more conscious of their 
physical needs, than those of any other department 
of his being, and until the legitimate demands of 
his conscious nature have been supplied it will be 
very nearly useless to appeal to them to see to it 
that needs of which they are as yet unconscious 
are met; we have in all things to begin at lower 
altitudes to reach the heights to which we aspire, 
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and this rule holds good here as in all other realms 
of thought and action. What is right in politics 
cannot be wrong in the highest, truest religion, 
and what is right in religion must be right in the 
highest, truest type of politics. It seems to me 
that if the blessed privilege were to be accorded 
to me of voicing my sentiments in the affairs of 
government, by casting a ballot for the weal or 
woe of myself, and all humanity, that I should 
be very careful how I voted. I know one thing, 

I would not lend my aid to perpetuate the present 
abominable and iniquitous systems and laws, that 
surround us on every hand and that have been 
inaugurated by the classes against the masses. It 
seems to me that the actions and doings of men 
in the past can only be compared to those of a flock 
of sheep; there would be a few leaders, and the 
rest of the flock never questioned where those 
leaders weregping to take them, they just followed, 
some in ignorance, some through prejudice, but 
.the most of them simply went with the crowd. 
Dear friends, the time has passed for such care- 
lessness. We must arise and awake, do some think- 
ing for ourselves, look the existing unjust and 
baneful conditions that prevail and threaten us 
squarely in the face, and not be so married to any 
political or religious creed or dogma as to hinder 
our progress. Be free, stand out and claim your 
privileges, your freedom, your liberty from all 
thraldom, and then we may hope for great 
achievements. Dear Sisters, we can’t vote, but 
we can talk , and let us use our voice to help to 
mould the thoughts and deeds of those who can 
claim this precious boon, and the day will not be 
far distant when brighter and better times shall 
dawn, not only for one, or che few, but for all. 

Feba Dixon Comstock 


Seasonable Blessings. 

When the days are short and dreary, 
When the cold winds fiercely blow, 
When earth wears her stearnest aspect 
In her garb of ice and snow, 

How we long for balmy breezes! 

How we hail the lengthening days! 
And rejoice whene’er the sunshine 
Shows its ever-welcome rays. 

Memory paints in brightest colors, 
Hills and vales "with verdure clad” 
Where the birds in sweetest concert, 
Fill the air with music glad. 

And we picture sunny cornfields, 

With their crops of waving gold, 
Ocean blue in sparkling wavelets, 
Bringing joy to young and old. 
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‘vision No. 2, 

But when all these scenes so ch f Capital City 
In their turn with us abide, ,Harry Hen- 
' Are we always glad and thankfu rt, Ind; Mrs. 
Are we always satisfied? Philadelphia; 
Do we ne'er repine and murmur 
At the summer’s ardent glow? 

Sighing then for autumn breezes, 

Sometimes e'en for frost and snow. 


Dark days bring us social pleasures, 

Sweet home joys cheer winter’s reign, 

Let us therefore be contented, 

While they with us yet remain. 

For we know the times and seasons 
Have appointed work to do, 

And they bring us special blessings, 

As they each their course pursue. 

By E. A. Lempriere Knight. 


I Climb to Rest. 

Still must I climb if I would rest: 

The bird soars upward to his nest; 

The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 

The streams that seem to hasten down. 
Return in clouds, the hills to crown; 

The plant arises from her root 
To rock aloft her flower and fruit. 

I cannot in the valley stay , 

The great horizons stretch away! 

The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders into higher ground. 

To work— to rest — for each a time; 

1 toil but 1 must also climb, 

What soul was ever quite at ease 
Shut in by earthly boundaries? 

I am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from my own; 

A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 

And heaven draws near as I ascend; 

The breeze invites, the stars befriend: 

All things are beckoning to the Best; 

I climb to thee, my God, for rest! 

Lucy Larcom. 


Unbelief. 

There is no unbelief ; 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 
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*ays, when clouds are in the sky, 
ing of this kii> it, heart; light breaketh by and by," 
ize an auxilia ? Most High, 
sible. I shoul 

joyed the pre* 8668 neat h winter’s field of snow, 

The silent harvest of the future grow, 

God's power must know. 

Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows Goc' will keep. 

Messenger of Truth. 

• 

Albia, Iowa, Aril 23, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The conductor came to us to-day and I have 
been looking over its pages eager to see what our 
sisters have to say, but I must confess I am some- 
what disappointed uot to hear from more of them, 
but it is so near time for the meeting at Toledo, 
that I presume many of them are busy with their 
wardrobe. It is nice and right to look as neat 
and pretty as possible, but I hope the ladies we 
meet at the Grand Division will not be there for 
the purpose of showing how nice they can look. 
I hope we, as an auxiliary, shall be able to do 
much good at this meeting. Our delegate from 
Enterprise Division No. 14, L. A. to O. R. C., is 
Mrs. Lydia Rutter, and I feel sure we will be 
ably represented. Our ladies have done much in 
the past year to make Enterprise Division No. 
14, all we claim for it. The Ottumwa Division, 
No. 216, O. R. C., I think iyill agree with me, 
when I say the order surely seems more prosper- 
ous than it ever did in the old days wh6n the 
auxiliary did not exist. The brothers have just 
furnished them a neat and pretty hall, and kindly 
allowed the ladies privilege of holding our meet- 
ings there. In fact, we have never had it any other 
way, for our auxiliary is surely appreciated here 
if it is in any place, as has been substantially 
demonstrated from the first. Our Brothers, too, 
(if you will kindly bear with me in my boasting,) 
do not hold their meetings on Sunday afternoon, 
as many of the divisions do, but kindly reserve 
this day of all the week, the only day in which 
the wife and mother of the home, can call her 
own, to spend with her and family; also the sweet- 
heart can appreciate this, for as everyone knows, 
the O. R. C. men have just as many leisure hours 
on the week day as he has on Sunday, and I 
think it unjust that the family should be deprived 
of the company of the one they most care for on 
the only day they are all at leisure to enjoy his 
company. And allow me to say right here, that 
this is largely the cause of the complaining of 
many divisions of the lack of attendance on the 
part of its members. Of course all true ladies of 
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the auxiliary will be willing to part with their 
husbands a while for the good of the order, but I 
think the different divisions will find that a much 
better attendance can be had on a week day, for 
this reason, all their wives will appreciate their 
being free to remain at home on Sunday, and will 
urge them to the lodge attend x>n M&nday. 

Ottumwa Division No. 216 meets on Monday, 
and my husband tells me the order never was so 
strong as at present. There is one more thing I 
wish to speak of and that is the conductors’ jour- 
nal. I find many members do not take it. Now, 
this is not right. This magazine is ours, and who 
does not love his own. We, as wives, if our hus- 
bands do not take it, should see it is in the house. 
Some years ago I had it sent to my husband as a 
surprise, and it was so appreciated that it contin- 
ues to come to our home a welcome visitor, and 
it is a comfort to see how eager it is gone over 
each time it makes its appearance. Everyone 
should be interested in it, and try totnake it iust 
as good as possible, and the way to do this is for 
each division to contribute an article, at least 
once a quarter. I hope to hear from many of our 
ladies in the next month's journal. 

Yours in T. F. 

Mrs. A. W. Simmons. 


The April number of the Switchman's Journal 
contains the following cheering item about the 
World’s Fair." It says: 

"The exposition will be opened in readiness 
for visitors May 1. An abundance of drinking 
water, the best supplied to any great city in the 
world, will be provided free to all. The report 
that a charge would be made for drinking water 
probably arose from the fact that Hygeia water 
can also be had by those who may desire it at 1 
cent a glass. Ample provisions for seating will 
be made without charge. About 1,500 toilet 
rooms and closets will be located at convenient 
points in the buildings and about the grounds, 
and they yvill be absolutely free to the public. 
This is as large a number in proportion to the es- 
timated attendance as has ev'er been provided in 
any exposition. In addition to these there will 
also be an equal number of lavatories and toilet 
rooms of a costly and handsome character, as ex- 
hibits, for the use of which a charge of 5 cents 
will be made. The admission fee of 50 cents will 
entitle the visitors to see and enter all the exposi- 
tion buildings, inspect the exhibits, and, in short, 
to see everything within the exposition grounds, 
except the Eskimo village and the reproduction 
of the Colorado cliff dwellings. For these, as 
well as for the special attractions on Midway 
plaisance, a small fee will be charged. Imposi- 
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tion or extortion of any description will not be 
tolerated. Free medical and emergency hospital 
service is provided on the grounds by the exposi- 
tion management. The bureau of public comfort 
will provide commodious free waiting rooms, in- 
cluding spacious ladies' parlor and toilet rooms, 
in various parts of the grounds." 

No doubt tjiis is a just statement as to the free 
supply of all needful accomodations inside the 
grounds, notwithstanding the bugbear articles to 
the contrary current in our daily papers. 


Hints on Grace and Beauty. 

"A girl who sits ungracefully is a rarity," said 
an artist. "The sex's poses in a chair are in- 
stinctively and unconsciously sightly. Then why 
will not girls practice a good carriage? They 
spend hours of prayer and effort over their bands 
and make-up, yet everybody knows a fine figure 
is the most imp jrtant requisite of all. Any face 
can be rendered attractive by expression. Aoy 
face for which we care becomes beautiful to us. 
But even love can only soften dislike to regret 
oyer a round-shouldered, hollow- chested form. 
Good carriage induces a good tigure. It at least 
throws such lines as you have into an adjustment 
of harmony. It will make your dresses fit better, 
last longer, and look finer while they last. A 
head well carried comes soon to be ‘well poised.' 
Shoulders well squared back fill up your bodice 
and improve your silhoutte as well as your pro- 
file. Hips well balanced make your gowns drape 
gracefully in spite of your dressmaker. Feet 
that come down to the ground prettily come near 
being pretty feet. Even an ugly hand es- 
capes criticism if well used. A short neck is for- 
gotten if one's head moves well. If women would 
spend their time bathing, rubbing, and exercising 
they would have something to show for it. In- 
stead they sit around in ‘masks' or make them- 
selves hideous over night. They use washes, 
prescriptions, and oils, and they don’t half wash. 
O, yes, that is true. Many women, especially 
those addicted to greases, do not half wash. Ab- 
solute cleanliness — sweet, wholesome, dainty 
cleanliness — is the best and only safe cosmetic in 
the world.” — N. Y. Sun 


You cannot bring the best out of a man unless 
you believe the best is somewhere in him. 

Life becomes useless and insipid when you 
have no longer either friends or enemies. 

We had better appear to be what we are than 
affect to appear what we are not. 


The Conquered Banner. 

Furl that banner, for 'tis weary ; 

Round its staff 'tis drooping dreary ; 

Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there's not a man to wave it, 

And there's not a sword to save it, 

And there's not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 

And its foes now scorn and brave it; 

Furl it, hide it — let it rest! 

Take that banner down! 'tis tattered; 

Broken is its shaft and shattered; 

And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! 'tis bard for us to fold it; 

Hard to think there's none to hold it; 

Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 

Furl th*at banner! furl it sadly! 

Once ten thousands hailed it gladly 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave. 

Swore that foeman's sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined, dissever, 

Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their graves! 

Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it. 

Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that banner— it is trailing! 

While arouod it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 

For, though conquered, they adore it: 

Love the cold, dead hand* that bore it, 

Weep for those who fell before it! 

Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 

But, oh! how wildly they deplore it, 

Now who furl and fold it so. 

Furl that banner! True, ’tis gory, 

Yet 'tis wreathed around with glory 
And 'twill live in song and story, 

Though its folds are in the dust; 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages. 

Shall go sounding down the ages — 

Furl its folds though now we must. 

Furl that banner softly, slowly! 

Treat it gently — it is holy — 

For it droops above the dead. 

Touch it not — unfold it never; 

Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people’s hopes are dead! 

Father Ryan. 
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EAST TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA & GEORGIA RAILWAY, 

* CHAS. M. M’GHBB AND HENRY FINK, RBCBIVBRS. 

MEMPHIS & CHARLESTON RAILROAD, 

CHAS. M. M’gRE AND HENRY FINK, RECEIVERS. 

MOBILE & BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY, 

T. G. BUSH, RECEIVER. 


KNOXVILLE & OHIO RAILROAD, 


W. A. VAUGHAN, General Superintendent. 

Knoxville, Tenn., April 6, 1893. 

Commencing April 15th, 1893, the following regulations and rates of pay will be in force: 


RATES OF PAY — CONDUCTORS. 


EAST TENNESSEE DIVISION! 

Chattanooga and Bristol *. . 

Knoxville and Bristol 

Knoxville and Chattanooga 

Knoxville and Cleveland 

Knoxville and Paint Rock 

Knoxville and Jellico 

Knoxville and Oakdale 

Knoxville and Coal Creek and return 

Knoxville and Oliver Springs and return . . . 

Citico and Cleveland 

Embreeville and Johnson City 

ATLANTA DIVISION: 

Macon and Chattanooga 

Atlanta and Chattanooga 

Atlanta and Cleveland 

Atlanta and Macon 

Atlanta and Rome 

Rome and Citico 

Rome and Cleveland 

Rome and Attalla 

Cohutta and Cleveland and return 

Cohutta and Citico and return 

BRUNSWICK division: 

Macon and Dock junction or Brunswick — 
Macon and Hawkinsville 


Mileage. 

Passanger 
Per Month. 

Through 

Freight 
Per Trip. 

242 

$110 00 


131 

1 10.00 

3- 50 

109 

110 00 

3 25 

82 


2.25 

85 

90 OO 

2 50 

65 

90.00 

2 25 

56 

85.OO 

2 25 

62 


2 25 

72 


2 25 

27 


1 12-5 

241 

IlIC.OO 


152 

no. 00 

4 25 

142 


1 425 

87 

no 00 

2.25 

74 


2.25 

78 


2 25 

68 


2 00 

60 

90.00 


30 


2 00 

5 ° 


2 00 

189 

$1 10 00 

$ 5 - 4 ° 


75 o r * 



Local 
Freigh t 
Per Month. 


90 00 
90 00 

90.00 

90.00 


90.00 


90.00 

90.00 


90 00 
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BRUNSWICK division: 


Macon and Jesup 

Macon and Hazlehurst . r 

Macon and Eastman 

Macon and Lumber City 

Jesup and Dock Junction 

Jesup and Lumber City 

Brunswics and Lumber City 

ALABAMA DIVISION: 

Selma and Cleveland 

Selma and Rome 

Selma and Meridian 

Selma and Birmingham 

Selma and Blocton 

Selma and Bessemer 

Selma and Akron 

Selma and Akron and return 

Selma and Birmingham Junction and return 

Selma and Alpine 

Alpine and Rome 

MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON: 

Memphis and Chattanooga 

Memphis and Somerville 

Tuscumbia and Florence 

Memphis and Tuscumbia 

Tuscumbia and Stevenson 

Stevenson and Citico and return 

MOBILE AND BIRMINGHAM: 

Selma and Mobile 


Section i. Sunday or extra work, done by lo- 
cal crews, shall be paid extra at the regular rates 
lor such service, and crews assigned as at pres- 
ent date. 

Sec. 2. No more through freight conductors 
than are necessary to conduct the business in a 
proper manner, shall be employed. When con- 
ductors are not making fair wages the superin- 
tendent's attention shall be' called to the matter, 
and if not corrected the same shall be referred to 
the general officers. The younger conductors 
shall be taken off first, and shall be allowed to 
drop back as oldest brakemen. 

Sec. 3. All conductors doing work other than 
their regular runs shall be paid extra for suA ser- 
vice at regular rates of pay. This does not apply 
to branch conductors making extra trips on 
branches. 

Sec. 4. No conductor shall be required by the 
railroad company to give bond for nandling mail, 
baggage or express, unless he is paid extra for 
such work. 

Sec. 5. Delayed time will not be allowed until 
the schedule time of the train shall have been ex- 
ceeded by two hours. When the schedule time 
has been exceeded by two hours, and less than 
two hours and thirty minutes, two hours will be 


Mileage. 

Passenger 
Per Month. 

Through 

Freight 
Per Trip. 

M 7 


*495 

IOI 


2.80 

57 


i -35 

93 


2.70 

36 


1.35 

54 


i -35 

96 



263 

$HO 00 


195 

no OO 

5 36 

IIC 

no 00 

3. 00 

102 

1 10.00 


84 


2.70 

9 i 


2.80 

67 

90.00 

...» 

134 


3 50 

108 


300 

99 


.... 

96 


— 

3io 

$110.00 

• 


90 00 

.... 


75.00 


M 5 


3 65 

127 


3 65 

80-120 


90.00 

163 

$110.00 

♦4.05 


Local 

Freight 
Per Month. 


90.00 


90 00 


90 00 


90 00 
90.00 


90 00 
90.00 


$90.00 


allowed. If exceeded by two hours and thirty 
minutes, three hours will be allowed; all frac- 
tional garts in excess of thirty minutes shall be 
counted one hour; it being understood that con- 
ductors will be paid for all delays either before 
leaving or after arriving at terminals. 

Sec. 6. Thirty cents per hour to be paid for 
all delayed time as per section 5. 

Sec. 7. In computing over-time for extra 
freight trains the average time of the longest and 
shortest through freight schedules of the division 
on which the extra is run shall be taken. Through 
trains run on local schedules will rate over-time 
as an extra. 


Sec. 8. If a conductor is called and for any rea- 
son (other than his own action) does not go out, 
he will be paid thirty cents per hour for the time 
so held ; less than three hours, three hours shall 
be allowed; over three hours, and less than six, six 
hours shall be allowed, and will retain his rights 
to first run out, except where crews are assigned 
to regular runs; over six hours twelve hours shall 
be allowed. 

Sec. 9. Conductors will be notified when time 
is not allowed as per their time ticket. 

Sec. 10. Conductors reporting for duty, after 
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being off, shall register on the train register, and 
take their turn oqt as they appear on said regis- 
ter, unless their crew has been run by an extra 
man, when they will take his turn out. 

Sec. 11. Conductors not assigned to regular 
runs shall run first in, first out, on their respec- 
tive divisions. 

Sec. 12. The oldest conductor in service shall 
be given choice of run and stand in line of pro- 
motion, in accordance with time card rule No. 7, 
subject to decision of general officers, in cases of 
differences of opinion. 

Sec. 13. Conductors shall not be required to 
wait over thirty minutes at terminal stations 
where conductors are required to check seals, for 
■clerk to check and sign seal report; if so, delayed 
time shall be paid. 

Sec. 14. Conductors voluntarily transferring 
from one division to another shall stand as new 
men. 

Sec. 15. Conductors living within one mile of 
rthe yard office shall be 'called, as near as practi- 
cable, one hour before leaving time of their re- 
spective runs. The caller shall be provided with 
a book in which conductors will sign their names 
and time called. 

Sec. 16. Conductors' time shall commence 
when they register for duty in a book provided 
dor that purpose. 

Sec. 17. Conductors attending court or legal 
investigations, as witnesses, shall be paid $3.50 
per day and expenses; the company being entitled 
lo witnesses' certificates. 

Sec. 18. No conductor shall be required to pay 
a fine for any accident or for any short or dam- 


end of train; all open cars switched together, 
loads in front, and a sufficient number of cars 
with good brakes to control the train, placed in 
the rear; such switching to be done by yard 
crews. 

Sec. 24. In case of accident the conductor shall 
only procure the signatures of his crew to acci- 
dent report, except in cases of personal injury, 
such report to be left at proper office for other 
signatures desired. 

Sec. 25. No conductor relieved, shall be sus- 
pended or discharged, until after a thorough in- 
vestigation; all evidence shall be reduced to writ- 
ing and taken in the presence of the conductor 
himself, or a conductor of his choice. If ac- 
quited, he shall be paid all time lost. If dis- 
charged, he shall be paid for time in excess of five 
day 8 required for investigation. 

Sec. 26. The division superintendent shall pre- 
side over all investigating boards, when practi- 
cable, but no conductor shall be discharged until 
the superintendent has examined all evidence in 
the case. 

Sec. 27. Any conductor has the right to appeal 
from the decision of the division officer to the 
general officers. 

Sec. 28. It is further agreed that, in case this 
agreement is violated by any party affected by it, 
instant notice shall be given to the superintendent 
of the division, within whose jurisdiction such 
violation occurred; said superintendent shall im- 
mediately take all requisite proceedings, and make 
all necessary orders to correct the violation or 
failure of compliance, so as to enforce at all times 
strict performances of this agreement. 

Sec 29. Complaints of violation of this agree- 
ment, not presented to superintendent within 
thirty days of the occurrence, will not be consid- 
ered. 

W. A. Vaughan, 

M. ]. Land, General Superintendent. 

Chairman Gen’l Com., for the O. R. C. 


aged freight, unless be so desires. 

Sec. 19. No conductor will be required to pay 
for lamps, equipment, or supplies of any kind. 
Conductors agree to take the best possible care 
•of all equipment and supplies furnished them. 

Sec. 20. Conductors dead-heading with caboose 
shall be pai<^ the regular rate of pay; the crew 
first out will dead-head, and will stand out ahead 
of the crew that tows them in at the other ter- 
minal. If dead-heading to any point to take 
charge of a train, they shall be paid the regular 
rate of pay of the ran taken charge of, and con- 
tinue that rate until they are returned to their re- 
spective runs. 


A well-known brakeman has composed and sent 
to The Post this invocation which breathes a true 
spirit of devotion, and which will be appreciated 
by every trainman and by every official who has 
worked his way up from the ranks; 

Oh, Lord! now that I have flagged Thee, lift 
my feet from off the rough road of life and plant 
them firmly on the deck of the train of salvation! 
Let me use the safety lamp known as prudence, 
make all the couplings in the train with the 
strong link of Thy love, and let my hand lamp be 
the Bible! And, Heavenly Father, keep all 
switches closed that lead off on sidings, especially 
those with a blind end ! Oh, Lord ! if it be Thy 
pleasure have every semaphore block along the 
fine show the white light of hope, so that I can 
make the run of life without stopping. And, 


Sec. 21. There shall be a conductor with all 
light engines run over the road except in cases of 
emergency. This does not apply to the pay-car 
engine 

Sec. 22. Freight conductors will not be re- 
quired to wear caps or uniforms, but will wear a 
badge furnished by the company. 

Sec. 23. As far as practicable all short cars 
shall be switched in station order, and in front 


Lord, give us the Ten Commandments as a 
schedule, and give us motive power enough to 
live up to the schedule, and when 1 have finished 
the run and have, on schedule time, pulled into 
the great dark station of death, may Thou, the 
Superintendent of the Universe, say, with a 
smile, "Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” come up and sign the pay roll and receive 
your well-earned check for eternal happiness ! — 
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Michigan Central Schedule. 

This agreement made this 17th day of June, 
1892, between the Michigan Central Railroad 
company and its trainmen: 

Article i. Commencing upon date of signature 
of both parties interested in this agreement, 
through freight conductors and brakemen will 
run the number of miles specified below for a 
month s work, for which regular conductors will 
receive $75 and brakemen $50 per month, ap- 
prentice conductors to receive $70, and appren- 
tice brakemen $45 per month. Apprentice con- 
ductors to receive full pay beginning one year 
from the date they are promoted; apprentice 
brakemen, if men of experience from another 
road, having evidence that they have worked one 
year and left the other road in good standing, 
shall receive full pay six months from the date 
they are hired. Brakemen, other than these, 
shall receive full pay one (1) year from the date 
they are hired. 


Canada division, main line 2,900 miles 

East division 2,698 " 

Middle and Air line 3.000 " 

West and Joliet division 2,500 " 

Saginaw division 2, 400 ' ' 

Mackinaw division 2,100 “ 

Grand Rapids division 2,200 " 

Toledo division . . 2, 100 “ 

Bay City division 2,698 “ 


Art. 2. Should they be called upon to make 
more than the above mileage, they will be paid 
same rate per mile as the rate per mile bears to the 
miles they are to make for a month’s pay. Should 
they fail to make the stipulated mileage, but are 
on hand and ready for duty, they will receive: 
For regular conductor, $75; apprentice conductor, 
$70; regular brakemen, $50; apprentice brake- 
men, $45. This does not apply to extra men wait- 
ing for employment. It is understood that men 
will be allowed to be make as much excess mile- 
age as they can, consistent with safety. Should 
it be deemed necessary to reduce the force at any 
time during the month, the men dropped will re- 
ceive the same proportion of monthly wages as 
the number of miles they have run bears to the 
total mileage for the month. As no apprentice 
system has been in force in Canada, the company 
agrees that any brakeman now employed by this 
company in Canada, if promoted in the future to 
conductor, shall take rank at the time of his 
promotion as full conductor and receive full con- 
ductor's pay from the date he is promoted; but 
this shall not apply to brakemen hereafter enter- 
ing the company’s service. 

Art. 3. Mackinaw division trainmen working 
on branches loading logs shall be allowed mile- 
age at the rate of 7 % miles per hour, over thirty 


minutes to be counted as an boor, less than 
thirty minutes not to b€ coanted. 

Art. 4. Upon way freight runs where there are 
only two crews, the conductor will be paid $90, 
and the brakemen $62.50 per month, where there 
are three crews, conductors $85, brakemen $60 
per month. 

Conductors running way freight on St. Clair 
division, $85 per month; brakeman $60 per 
month. 

On Pinconning division, conductors $75 ; brake- 
men, $50 per month. 

Following divisions to have three crews upon 
way freight trains: 

Middle and Air Line, Saginaw, West divisions, 
south end of Mackinaw division, Canada, West 
division, and Grand Rapids division, Bay City 
division, east end of main line when considered 
by division superintendent necessary, and north 
end of Mackinaw division, same to be taken ' off 
when business warrants. 

Following to have three brakemen: 

Middle and Air Line, west end of Canada divis- 
ion and Joliet division, Bay City division and West 
division, main line from May 1st to November 
1st, to be taken off by division superintendent if 
not needed. Saginaw division No. 83, third 
brakeman from point where No. 72 meets No. 83; 
Saginaw division No. 84, third brakeman when 
business demands it; South end of Mackinaw di- 
vision, to be taken off if found by division super- 
intendent that falling off of business warrants it. 

When way freight trains are sent in upon the 
branches on the Mackinaw division to do work, 
they shall be paid mileage extra for this work, it 
being understood that the term "branches" are 
such tracks as extend one mile from the main 
track upon which running order must be ob- 
tained. 

Art. 5. Conductors on construction or road 
trains will receive $90 and brakemen $60 per 
month, and extra time when called upon to work 
on Sundays, the road department to furnish men 
to handle cable when cable is used; if trainmen 
have to protect their train by flagging; twelve 
hours shall constitute one day’s work for all 
crews regularly employed in road-train work for 
twenty-six consecutive days; all over twelve hours 
for such crews to be paid for at the same rate, 
time to be computed from the time train is called 
to leave; snow plows and dangers shall 
be paid for the number of miles run, unless the 
number of miles run each day is less than a 
through orew should have made upon the division 
where their train is working, for a day’s pay. If 
less than this amount, the men will be paid for 
one day’s work. This provision is made to cover 
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work in yards and short runs. When side tracks 
are plowed or flanged, the number of miles of 
side track shall be added to the number of miles 
on main track, in computing the number of miles 
that a plow or danger is run. Wrecking trains 
shall receive mileage to and from the wreck, and 
one day for every twelve hours employed at the 
wreck, unless the whole time is less than twelve 
hours, then shall receive one day. W ay freight 
and work trains will be paid upon the basis of 
working days in the month, when called upon to 
work Sundays, they shall be paid extra upon the 
same basis 

Art. 6. Crews not assigned to regular runs 
shall be run first in first out. All freight and 
mixed trains, when detained more than one hour 
at starting terminal, and when detained more 
than thirty minutes at the terminal at the end of 
their runs, or end of their day’s work, shall be 
paid overtime, computing as follows: Less than 
thirty minutes not to be counted, over thirty 
minutes to be counted one hour, one hour and 
thirty minutes two hours, etc., in accordance 
with time card or by orders at any station, and if 
scheduled or ordered to leave at a certain hour in 
the morning, such stations shall be considered the 
terminal, the same as a division point, and over- 
time allowed accordingly. 

Pay for switching done by turn around trains 
on Saginaw, Mackinaw and Bay City divisions to 
be allowed at the discretion of the division super- 
intendents. 

It is understood that in computing delays at 
starting points of any run, overtime shall be 
figured from the time train is marked or called 
for, or scheduled to leave. And for overtime at 
terminal yards, the time of arrival of train at 
yard limits shall be taken. At Jackson Junction 
yard limits for Air Line, will be Ft. Wayne tar- 
get; for main line, West Jackson street bridge; 
main line, west bound trains, if not stopped be- 
tween Jackson Junction and Jackson, or at Jack- 
son, shall not consider the time used from Jack- 
son Junction to Jackson yard limits as detention 
time. 

If a through crew is sent out upon a regular 
way freight run in place of a way freight crew, 
they shall receive the pay of way freight crews. 
Where a crew is employed continually upon a train 
that does way freight work, and is not scheduled 
upon the card as a way freight train, but picks 
up, leaves and switches cars at stations, or side 
tracks between stations, they shall receive way 
freight crew’s pay, bnt where a through crew, in 
its turn, occasionally takes a run not so scheduled, 
that does local work, and balance of time they are 
employed in through service, they shall receive 
mileage only for switching run. 


Art. 7. When freight conductors and brake- 
men are held at terminals, or sept to any point to 
run specials, or taken off their car to run passen- 
ger trains, they shall receive the same rate of pay 
as passenger conductors, provided, however, if 
the amount is less than they would have earned 
had they not been taken off their own car, then 
they shall receive the amount their way car 
earned. 

Art. 8 . As to all freight runs, not otherwise 
provided for, when a crew is called for a trip of 
fifty miles or less, one-half day's pay shall be al- 
lowed. If less than six hours is used the crew 
stands first out, if over six hours is used one day’s 
pay shall be allowed, and crew stands last out. 

Art. 9. In case of suspension or dismissal, the 
parties shall be notified within ten days from the 
date of the occurrence by the division superin- 
tendent as to his dismissal, or leng .hof his sus- 
pension. 

Art. 10. When it becomes necessary to take 
conductors and brakemen from duty to investi- 
gate any accident or for any other cause, the in- 
vestigation shall take place within ten days, and 
in case they are found to be entirely blameless, 
they shall be allowed the lost time on account of 
such investigation, and at their regular daily pay. 

If acy trainman thinks he has been unjustly 
dealt with, he may file his objection in writing, 
and he will be given a fair and impartial hearing, 
and if proven entirely innocent he shall be rein- 
stated in his former position and paid for the 
time lost. 

When trainmen are called and trains aban- 
doned, and for any reason oth?r than their own 
acts, trainmen do not go out within four hours 
of the time called, they shall receive one-half a 
day’s pay. 

Art. 11. The right to regular runs and promo- 
tion will be governed by merit, ability and senior- 
ity. Everything being equal, the men longest in 
continual service will have preference. 

Art. 12. Crews that have been on duty sixteen 
consecutive hours shall be entitled to eight hours 
rest before going out again, except in case of 
washouts, wrecks or other similar emergencies. 

If any crew at any time, beoomes tired upon 
the road; or consider themselves unfit to run, the 
dispatcher upon their application and statement 
of the above facts, will allow them to put their 
train upon a side track and remain there until 
they are rested, or other provision has been made 
for taking care of the train. 

Art. 13. Brakemen to receive ten cents per ton 
for shoveling coal, same to be determined by en- 
gineer's tickets. 

Art. 14. Brakemen, when sent upon trips for 
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promotion to conductors, to receive one-half con- 
ductor's pay while upon trial trips. 

Art. 15. The pay of main line passenger train- 
men to remain as present. 

The pay for passenger crews running upon 
branches, except South Haven and Battle Creek 
divisions, shall be all crews making 4000 miles or 
over, conductors $90 per month, baggagemen $55 
and brakemen $50 per month. For those making 
less than 4000 the present rate of pay to remain 
in force. Any run upon the main line, not other- 
wise provided for making equal mileage, shall 
come under the same rule. Any man performing 
the duties of baggageman and brakeman com- 
bined to receive baggageman's pay. 

Art. 16. Two regular crews shall run trains 95 
and 96. Five regular crews on trains 203, 207, 
202 and 206. 

Art. 17. Saginaw division, two crews on trains 
75* 76, 77 and 78. Mackinaw division trains 87 
and 88 to be run with one crew, and receive 
standard amount paid for over- 4000 miles. Crews 
on 75. 7 6 . 7 7. 7 8 ’ 202 » 206 and 207 to be paid ac- 
cording to standard allowed for less than 4,300 
Wiki 9p$?n branches. 

APT: I§> Two h,, ^ me n to be run U p on trains 
No. 101 and ic8 regularly. 

Art. 19. Crews to recei\e full mileage for 
deadheading upon freight trains, and half mile- 
age for deadheading upon passenger trains. 

Art. 20. Conductors on North Midland divis- 
ion shall receive $75 per month, and baggagemen 
$50 per month. 

Art. 21. When possible, time and detention 
sheets, when time is not allowed upon the same, 
shall be returned to the conductor within five 
days. 

Art. 22. The pay of transfer conductors run- 
ning between Montrose and Suspension Bridge 
shall be $75 per month. Any trip to and 
from Union Stock Yards by West division crews 
to be figured at 55 miles for the trip. 

Art. 23. The basis of mileage in clause one (1) 
is subject to revision if shown that improvements 
in double track or other facilities, enable men to 
make excessive wages as compared with men on 
other divisions working an equal number of 
hours. 

The mileage on Saginaw division to be further 
reduced, if after a reasonable trial, the mileage is 
found to be too high to enable men on that di- 
vision to earn a fair month's wages, as compared 
with other divisions. 

Art. 24. One-quarter day will be allowed for 
freight crews running between Victoria and Black 
Rock, and one-half day from Victoria or Ex- 
change street, Buffalo. 


Art. 25. Mackinaw division crews not to be re- 
stricted to terminals when laying np for rest. 

Art. 26. Any brakemen selected by division 
superintendent for promotion to conductor, shall 
be examined by division superintendent, chief 
train dispatcher and train master, or their dele- 
gates. After such examination as to rules, etc., 
if he passes satisfactorily be shall make one round 
trip upon his division with each of three conduct- 
ors, such conductors will make a written report 
as to his competency to the train master, to be 
kept on file. If reported by the three conductors 
as competent, he may be considered as a brake- 
man who can be called upon at any time to ran a 
train . If two of the conductors report favorably, 
and one adversely, the division superintendent 
shall carefully examine into the reasons of the 
latter, and if satisfied that that there is not suffi- 
cient grounds for his rejection, he may pass the 
brakeman for service as conductor. 

No part of the above agreement shall be abro- 
gated by either party without notice, and then 
only after consultation between the two parties- 
interested. 

Pated at Detroit, Mich., July 1st, 1892'. 

(Signed) Rcbbrt Mills#, 

Gen’l. Sup’t. 

John H. Colb, 

Chairman. 


Osawatomie, Kansas, May f., 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

At our last election of officers Div. 137 elected 
a correspondent to the Conductor, but we have 
failed to see his name in print. I guess he has 
written several articles, but they have been side* 
tracked (before he sent them). At any rate, Osa* 
watomie division is here and come to stay. We are 
getting all good material in line, and we are not 
bothered by non-attendance like some divisions. 
Why, if lightning was to strike our hall on meet- 
ing night, it would certainly kill every conductor 
in Osawatomie. And when assessments, etc., ar& 
due, I just raise my front window and they are* 
handed to me as fast as I can make out receipts. 
I hope no brother secretary will get jealous, because 
I just happened to speak of this. 

Bro. Wilkins was with us last month and gave 
us some valuable instruction . We hope to see him 
again in the near future. 

It is with regret that I write you of the death 
of Bro. T. A. Ling's wife; she passed away the 
22nd of April. Osawatomie Division and the 
entire community extend to Bro. Ling our heart- 
felt sympathy in this sad hour of trial. 

Yours in P. F. 

S. E. Ridlon, 

Sec. 137. 
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Fraternal Insurance — Contract — Widow — Evidence 

— Constitution of Association — Benefit Fund — To 

whom payable. 

1. In construing the constitution and by-laws 
and a certificate of membership of an association 
the court 

Held \ That an undertaking by a benefit associa- 
tion, which does .not specify the beneficiary by 
name, but only provides for 1 ‘widows, ” to be paid 
a certain sum qn the death of the holder of the 
certificate of membership by a general provision, 
is not a contract in writing with the widow of 
such deceased member, as parol evidence is nec- 
essary to show, that the deceased left a widow, 
and that the party seeking its enforcement is his 
widow. 

2. Where a certificate of membership in a 
railroad mens' mutual benefit association merely 
certified that the holder was a member, but con- 
tained no promise to his wife or widow and ac- 
knowledged no liability to her; and an article of 
the constitution of the association provided that 
the benefit money to be paid on the death of, 
might be disposed of by will, otherwise it should 
be paid to his widow; and in case he should leave 
no widow, then to his legal heirs: 

Held , That in an action by the widow of a de- 
ceased member to recover the benefit money pro- 
vided for in the constitution and by-laws of the 
society, parol evidence was necessary to connect 
the plaintiff with the contract as a party thereto, 
by showing that the deceased member left no will, 
but left a widow, and that plaintiff was such 
widow. 

3. When a natural benefit association issues 
a certificate of membership which contains no 
promise to pay to anyone, but its constitution 
and by-laws provide for the payment of a sum on 
the .death of a member to the person named id 
his will, if he leaves one, otherwise to his widow, 
and if he leaves no widow then to bis heirs at 
law, and the member pays all assessments as re- 
quired, and dies leaving no will, but a widow, a 
contract to pay the benefit money to the plaintiff 
*ill be implied by law. 


4. Where such association leads the other 
party to delay bringing of suit, or to dismiss a 
suit pending, by holding out hopes of adjustment, 
or by making promises to pay, it will be estopped 
from taking advantage of such delay, or dismissed 
by pleading the statute of limitations. * 

Judgment in favor of the association reversed. 

The Railway Passenger and Freight Conductors' 
Mutual Aid and Benefit Association vs. Lewis , 
Ills S. C., Jan. 29, 1893. 

Insurance — Suicide in Case of Insanity . — In a 
suit to recover upon a certificate of life insurance 
the final court 

. Held , That evidence of death caused by insan- 
ity does not tend to prove suicide, the presump- 
tion being when the insured was found dead that 
it was accidental or due to natural causes. Where, 
in such case, no evidence of any other cause was 
shown, and the policy provided that it should not 
be liable in case of death by his own hand or act, 
whether sane or insane, but that the assessment 
premiums should be returned, the association 
was liable for the full amount of the certificate. 

Waycott vs. Mut. Life and Ben. Ass. Vt. S. C. 

Life and Accident Insurance — Notice of Death 

Within Ten Days. 

In an action by the beneficiary to recover on a 
certificate issued to her husband the evidence dis- 
closed the fact that the insured was killed by a 
falling building and his body was not recovered 
for some days after the accident. The certificate 
provided that in order to make the insurance 
effective notice of death must be given within ten 
days. Notice was filed within ten days after se- 
curing the body, but not within the ten days im- 
mediately following tbfi accident. The society 
considered this a breach of the contract sufficient 
for refusing to pay the claim. The trial court 
gave plaintiff judgment and the appellate court 
affirms, alleging that "no decent company would 
ever think of contesting a claim on such technical 
and absurd grounds." 

Tripp vs. Promdent Fund Aid Society . N. Y S. 
C., April 19, 1893 
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Industrial Insurance* — The Insured Must Consent. 
In an action to recover money paid the company 
by plaintiff's wife, who effected insurance on his 
life without his knowledge or consent, 

Held , That such a contract is a personal con- 
tract and cannot be made without the knowledge 
or consent of the insured. If the wife has ex- 
pended the husband's money in premiums thereon 
he may recover back the amount so paid. The 
burden, however, is upon him to show that fact. 

Re\fe vs. Metropolitan Insurance Company. Ky. 
Supreme Court, May, 1893. 

Note. — While this court declares that it will 
not enforce a policy of insurance procured by the 
wife upon the life of her husband by the aid of 
his money and without his consent, it intimates 
that a wife may legitimately procure and main- 
tain such insurance by the expenditure of her own 
money; and in case of death the burden would be 
on the insurer to prove that the insured had no 
knowledge of the contract. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Beneficiary — Depend- 
ent. 

1. In a suit by the plaintiffs’ as next of kin to 
the insured to recover upon a certificate as against 
the beneficiary named, the court on appeal, 

Held , That a mutual insurance association can- 
not resist payment of a certificate on the ground 
that the designation of the beneficiary is invalid, 
where such designation is made in good faith, 
and the laws of the association provide that when 
the designated beneficiaries fail the benefit is paid 
to the heirs of the member. 

2. Where a certificate was issued to S. pay- 
able to defendant as a '‘dependent,” while the 
company’s laws provide that certificates should 
be paid to the member's family, "or as he may 
direct,” the certificate recognizes that chaoges 
might be made in the laws by which the bolder 

. would be bound, and afterwards the laws were so 
amended that payment of the benefit fund was 
limited to members, families and persons depend- 
ent upon him. The insured being notified of the 
change made affidavit that the defendant (Miss 
B.) was a dependent, and the designation of her 
as beneficiary was not changed, but she in fact 
was not a dependent. 

Held , That she, not being dependent, was not 
entitled to payment of the certificate, and the de- 
cree in favor of the heirs is affirmed. 

Sargent et al. vs. K % of H. and Millie Blaisdell. 
Mass. S. C., April 23d, 1893. 

Disability of Member — Constitutional Provision. 

In an action to recover $1,000 on account of a 
disability the court 

Held , That a switchman on a railroad by the 
loss of the fingers of one hand, is disabled, within 
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a provision of the constitution of a mutual bene- 
fit society, that "a member who, by reason of a 
disability becomes unable to direct or perform 
the kind of business or labor which he has always 
followed, and by which alone he can thereafter 
earn a livlihood, shall be deemed entitled to dis- 
ability benefits,” and he is entitled to such benefit 
where no question is raised as to his ability to 
earn a livelihood by any other kind of business. 

Hutson vs. S. T. of K. of Macabees of the World. 
N. Y. S. C., April 13, 1893. 

Note. — The constitution of the defendant or- 
der provides: “A total and permanent disability 
to perform or direct any kind of labor or business, 
or upon reaching the age of 70 years, shall en- 
title a member holding a certificate of endowment, 
so disabled or agtd, to the payment of one-half 
of the endowment to which he wopld be entitled 
at death.” This constitution was amended so as 
to provide that "a member who by reason of dis- 
ability incurred after admission to endowment 
membership, becomes unable to direct or per- 
form the kind of business or labor which he has 
always followed, and b 7 which he alone can 
thereafter earn a living, shall be deemed entitled 
to disability benefits, in a sum ofione-tenth of the 
amount annually.” Hence, the court, on appeal, 
modified the judgment to $200 per year for five 
years. 

Fraternal Endowment Insurance Claimants— Es- 

stoppel. 

1. Where a member of a fraternal endowment 
order, in his application to be transferred to an- 
other class in the order, named his wife, or in 
case of her death, his son, as beneficiary. By a 
provision in the certificate issued thereon, the 
application was made a part of the contract be- 
tween the members and the order. The certifi- 
cate as issued, only contained the name of the 
wife as beneficiary. 

Held, That the application, from the fact that 
it was made a part of the contract, controlled, 
and that upon the death of the wife the son be- 
came the beneficiary. 

2. In such case, the fact that the member ac- 
cepted and kept the certificate without objection, 
will not imply his assent to the designation of his 
wife as the beneficiary, and thus estop the son 
from claiming to be such, as mere silence is not 
sufficient to set aside a designation made in the 
application, which by the terms of the certificate 
was made a part of the contract. 

Eckler vs. Terry {Guardian.) Mich. S. C., 
March 10, 1893. 

Assignment of Certificate — Who May Be Bettefic - 

ia ties — Credi tors . 

1. Where the public statute provider that when 
a policy of insurance is effected by any person on 
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iiis own life, for the benefit of his representatives 
of a third persog, the person for whose benefit it 
was made shall be entitled thereto against the 
creditors and representatives or the person effect- 
ing the same, does not apply, to a certificate is- 
sued by a benefit association, so as to defeat an 
assignment of such certificate. 

2. Where the law provides that mutual be- 
nevolent associations may create a fund for the 
benefit of "widows, orphans or other relatives of 
deceased members, ” held, that a sister of a mem- 
ber, though not dependent, may be a beneficiary. 

Anthony etal vs. Massachusetts Mut. Bens. Ass'n. 
Mass. S. C., March 3, 1893. 

Benevolent and Fraternal Associations — Form of 
Change Must Be Observed. * 

In a suit to determine the respective rights of 
adverse claimants, it was held, that where a bene- 
fit society has prescribed by by-laws the form for 
changing the beneficiaries’ names in its certifi- 
cates issued to members, that form must be pur- 
sued', otherwise no change can take place. 

Masonic Mut . Life Ass’n. of Cleveland vs. Jones 
etal.. Pa. S. C., April 3d, 1893. 

Note.— -The authorities are numerous holding 
that in case the insured has complied as nearly as 
possible with the requirments of the by-laws the 
desired change shall be effective. The form, 
mode and exactions of some associations to effect 
a change is beyond the power of some members 
to comply with, and the rule as announced in the 
above is not rigidly enforced by the weight of 
authority. % 

Approval of Membership — Tender of Dues — Good 
Health — Delivery of Certificate After Death. 

1. A certificate of life insurance agreeing to 
pay a sum of mooey on the death of M., declared 
on its face that it would not be binding until it 
was delivered to M., while in good health. 

Held , That it did not become binding by being 
delivered to his widow after death. 

2. By approval and acceptance of his applica* 
tion for membership in, and insurance by mutual 
association, M. became entitled to a policy of in- 
surance on actual payment of his first annual 
dues while he was in good health. 

Held, That without a tender of those dues 
while he was in good health, no action could be 
maintained to recover the amount of the contem- 
plated insurance. 

McClave vj. Mvt. Life etc. Ass'n. N. J. S. C., 
Feby. 24, 1893. 

Master and Serzant — Incompttent Fellow Serv- 
ants — Unusual Service — Risk of Ewployment . 

1. When a railway company knowingly em- 
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ploys a careless and incompetent servant, or 
knowingly keeps him in its employ, the company 
is liable to a fellow servant for an injury re- 
ceived, without contributory negligence on his 
part, through the negligence of the incompetent 
servant, the injured servant not having knowledge 
of the incompetency of his fellow servant. 

2. Where a servant is employed for one ser- 
vice and is ordered Jo perform work out of the 
way of bis usual duties, which is extra hazard- 
ous, and is injured therein by the negligence of a 
fellow servant without contributory negligence on 
bis part, the company is liable. The servant does 
not assume tbe risk of such work. 

3. Mere knowledge in such case that the new 
service was more dangerous than his regular em- 
ployment, is not sufficient to charge the servant 
with contributory negligence, or an implied agree- 
ment to assume the risk of such service. 

C. H. dr* /. Ry. Co. vs. Madden, Ind. S. C., 
May 14, 1893. 

Notb. — This decision is the first to come under 
the new employers liability law, which assumes to 
hold employers liable for all injuries occasioned 
by reason of the negligence of a co-employd. Be- 
fore this law was put in force the same court held 
that where one F., was in charge of an engine, 
with instructions to run to A., enier the side-track 
and wait until 167 going in the opposite direction 
in charge of the appellee had passed. The ap- 
pellee had orders to run 40 miles per hour. F. 
ran to A., waited awhile, and then without or- 
ders and with a defective headlight pulled out, 
and a collision occurred, producing the injury 
complained of by appellee. 

Held, That the company was not liable on ac- 
count of the defective head light, or because F. 
was a careless and reckless engineer, and that no 
recovery could be had because the proximate 
cause of the injury was the disobedience of or- 
ders by a fellow servant, a companion engineer 
running in opposite direction. 


Messrs. Scott & Bown notify us of the change 
in their location from Fifth avenue to their new 
building on Chambers street. The building is a 
magnificent one and is considered the best of its 
kind in New York City. In the letter, the firm 
express their appreciation of advertising in the 
following words: "It may interest you to know 
that this new and splendidly equipped building is 
the direct result of the public appreciation of 
Scott's Emulsion. You are, no doubt, well aware 
that we believe in advertising, and we are pleased 
to take this occasion of expressing our thanks 
to the newspapers and other periodicals of the 
country for their many courtesies, as well as to 
say a word about the importance of advertising 
any article of merit. While we naturally think that 
our great success would not have been possible 
unless Scott’s Emulsion possed superior merit, we 
we do not underestimate the value of advertising, 
and we would suggest to every business man that 
in advertising he fiads the best and quickest way 
to public favor.” 
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Big Springs, Texas, May 16, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

I see there are a great many letters from dif- 
ferent divisions asking donations, some from 
brothers who are sick and not able to keep up as- 
sessments. I am sorry to hear that any division 
would allow a destitute brother to fall in arrears 
with bis insurance, while he wass ick. It looks as 
though some of us brothers neglect to do our duty 
as brothers to sick members. It looks to me as 
though when a brother has the misfortune to be 
sick and unable to work, that som^ of us could 
take interest enough to see that he was keeping 
himself in good standing. I would like to have 
it so that no brother would be allowed to fall in 
arrears for his dues. If more of us would attend 
meetings of our divisions it would benefit us in 
several different ways. We have a small division 
here and it is almost impossible to have regular 
meetings, but when there is enough in town, we 
get together. We held a meeting on May twelfth, 
and gave brother Wright a train book and made 
requisition for two other books for new men and 
hope in the near future to start them taking num- 
bers. Brother A. B. G. can tell you what a hard 
time we have to get in the hall for want of mem- 
bers. Bro A. C. Hobart has gone to Toledo to 
look after the interest of Staked Plain No. 266. 
While he is absent, Bro. A. T. Keith is drawing 
his chin close to his neck to get the"all aboard" to 
sound like an old time passenger conductor. 

We have six crews west and six east. West 
conductors are Brothers Connely, Perkins, 
Fletcher of 57; Wright, Old Covert and Mr. 
Onkman. East we have, Brothers Perry, Buck- 
els, Enchie, Elliot, Lindneer and Mr. Daniels, 
better known as Shot Gun Bill. The extra con- 
ductors are Brothers Hunter, Kene, Marvin, 
Bennett, Mathias, Rives and McCamant. 

Well, I will close, and as this is my first, although 
poor, I hope it will not fall in the waste basket. 

Yours in P. F., 

Old C. 


Editor Railway Conductor : 

Grafton Division, No. 190, is still alive, with a 
membership of 98 members, composed of the 
third, fourth and fifth divisions of the B. & O., 
F., M. & 1 P., G. & G., W. Va., P. & W., and C. 
& F. We have a good attendance every Saturday 
night, and if anything happens to those members 
who stay away, as soon as they get into trouble 
they become good and regular members until 
their case is adjusted. Then they forget that divi- 
sion 190 is in existence. Well, I suppose their 
memory is at fault. 

I read a letter from Division 283, in the April 
number. The Brother says he spent 10 years of 
his life on the third division of the B. & O. I 
would like, to know whether he is the Brother who 
went over the wall at Hitchcox Cut one morning 
when we stopped to cool off a hot box. He 
started to the the tender to get a bucket of water, 
slipped and landed in a snow drift forty feet 
below, the track, and we had to haul him up with 
a bell cord to the top of the wall. The boys on 
the third return his compliments. 

I have spent 29 years on the third division, and 
feel that I am good for 29 more, if nothing un' 
usual happens. 

The article on "Strikes," by W. Welch, ought 
to be read by every railroad man, and instead of 
so many railroad strikes, strike some of the kid- 
glove gentleman who make their living by the 
misfortunes of their fellowmen. 

I would ask of "Excelsior,"of Division 175, why 
he wishes the old time republic of i860 back 
again, for surely it was not the land of the free 
when human beings could be bought and sold like 
cattle, children torn from the arms of their 
mother, and in after years both brother and 
sister meet as strangers. Forced to part. God 
forbid that we should ever see it again. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

J. C. Duffy, 
Division 190. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

I noticed in the April issue of The Conductor, 
an article, headed "Necessity for Uniformity in 
Car Couplers,” which in some instances I agree 
with the author, in others I do not. He claims that 
ultimate uniformity is absolutely necessary. I 
agree with hinr on that point. He also gives the 
actual cost of the Janney type of coupling. I wish 
to say right here that I know of a self-coupler, 
with common link and pin, self-adjuster, that will 
not cost any more than a common link and pin draw 
head, and which can be coupled to any draw-head 
now in use, and that is the 1 'Thompson self-car- 
coupler.” The inventor of which lives in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and which is pronounced by all 
railroad men who have examined it, the best self- 
coupler in existence. I wish to say I am not in 
any way connected with this car coupler, but can 
say that it is all O. K. 

Yours truly 
Geo. H. H. 


Seymour, Ind., May 20, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor . 

With the closing of to-day’s incidents, another 
week of thrilling experience to us all has passed, 
and our prayer is, that it may never be our lot 
to pass through another such. One week ago to- 
night at 7:35 our A. C. C., Louis F. Price, 
died at the hands of an assassin, but retribution 
was swift, for scarcely had 24 hours elapsed 
before the soul of his murderer was in eternity. 
Briefly stated, on May 13. on board Bro. Price’s 
train was a man named John Turley, who had 
tendered for his passage a ticket, which he was 
not entitheed to. Upon his refusing to pay bis 
fare when asked by Bro. Price, the same was 
handed him by another passenger. The matter 
ended, Bro. Price walked into his office, closing 
the door, when Turley immediately followed, 
shooting him in the lower part of the stomach. 
This occurred about 12:45 p.m., and at 7:35 p. m., 
surrounded by his wife, father, mother, brothers, 
sisters and several of the O. & M. boys, he peace- 
fully, quietly entered his last long sleep. His 
greatest wish was that his family might arrive be- 
fore his death, and it was gratified. His dying 
statement was taken and he signed his name with 
oen and ink in the same hand so familiar to us all. 
T.he boys who surrounded his bedside he told 
to * 'be better boys,” he was not afraid to die, and 
asked t0 meet him in Heaven. He feared not 
the ap k roach of death — he had wronged no one 
—he was honest — he was just — he was as true a 
friend as ever bad— be was a kind husband 
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and an obedient son, always honoring the name 
of father and mother. Can more be said ? At 
the approach of death he exclaimed "every' 
thing is so bright.” He was not a member of any 
church — made no profession as to Christanity as 
taught by the various sects and creeds, but within 
his big heart was a love for all that was good and 
true, a disposition to help the needy, and a de- 
votion for his family; qualifications of themselves 
that thoroughly fit a man for a better home. 
Who is there Jo say otherwise ? A special train 
was furnished by Mr. J. S. Mills, train master,, 
on receipt of the telegram announcing his acci- 
dent, and all friends with the company’s surgeon,, 
were hurridly taken to Mitchell, Ind., where he* 
lay, his life blood slowly ebbing away. He died 
happy, contented and full of hope. Regrets for 
the past he had none, and with a final "good 
bye,” his earthly career was over. "Lew” was 
our A. C. C., and had never missed but one 
meeting, always active, earnest and a hard 
worker; his place will be hard to fill. Just one 
week before the time the train started on its re- 
turn trip bearing the remains from Mitchell at 
12:40 a. m., at the same time and place, be, 
among a number of others, were on board the 
night express, No. 3 , enroute to St. Louis, where 
they took passage on the delegate’s train for To- 
ledo, O. He was one of the happiest on boards 
In just one week he was among those who hadi 
gone before in rapid succession — John Stevens, 
Robert Swift, Mike Leban and Thomas Farrell, 
all of our division, inside of 19 months. There 
has never been a death in the vicinity of Sey- 
mour that occasioned such a deep sympathetic 
feeling as this one has, and the result has been a 
feeling of despondency among the employes of the 
O. & M., that will take a long time to overcome. 

"Lew is dead.” Do we miss him? More than' 
we can tell. Sadly we return to our accustomed, 
duties, in the meantime wondering who will De 
next? The floral tributes on the occasion of his 
death were beautiful and elaborate, being fur- 
nished by the K. of P., Seymoure Division 301, O.- 
R. C., and friends of the family in the city and 
from a distance. He was buried under the au- 
spices of the above named fraternities, and never 
was a Brother laid away more fondly. We buried** 
him in the beautiful Riverview cemetery, not far 
from the iron roadway where daily the whistling: 
of the locomotive can bs beard — the sound he 
loved so well; it will not wake him — he is at rest. 
Sleep on, dear friend, sleep on. Were all the 
world like you have been to us, many hearts 
would be lighter, many homes brighter, and many 
deaths happier. To the undersigned he was a 
friend, a neighbor, a brother, and a partner on 
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like runs on the road, and accustomed to seeing 
him at that ending and starting of each trip from 
Seymour. We miss him, we miss him. 

To him we say “Good bye." It wont be long. 
Rapidly we are going, and on the other shore 
stand those of our boys that have gone before — 
not dead— but blessed with a new life — beckon- 
ing to us to follow them where all is peace and 
happiness. We will meet them. Let us try. 

C. W. M. 


Cleveland, O., May 14, 1893. 
Whereas, Division 14, Order of Ra’lway Con- 
ductors, in regular' session assembled, believing 
the time has arrived when we should give to the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the O. R. C. our official rec- 
ognition and encouragement, and 

Whereas, During the year just ended we have 
noted with satisfaction and pleasure the work 
accomplished by the ladies in our city, and we 
desire at this time to further advance their use- 
fulness by placing before the entire membership 
of the Order of Railway Conductors a statement 
of the benefits derived by us as a Division and as 
individuals. 

First, We believe we have been benefitted 
morally and socially to a degree that no other 
cause could have accomplished. 

Second, Our homes have been made brighter 
and more pleasant by intermingling with each 
other in the series of “Socials" held during the 
winter. 

Third, Our Division meetings have been better 
attended, and more interest manifested in its wel- 
fare than ever before. Therefore be it 

Resolved , That we use our influence as a Di- 
vision to assist their officers and give them such 
substantial support and encouragement as will 
place them in a position second to no organization 
of its character in the United States; and that our 
Secretary will be pleased at all times to furnish 
any information in his power to carry out the spirit 
of these resolutions. And be it further 

Rseolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished to every Division of the 
Order of Railway Conductors in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, and that they are hereby 
earnestly requested to give them due consideration 
and to advise our Secretary of whatever action 
they may take in the matter. And be it further 
Resolved — That a copy be furnished each of 
the Grand Officers and all Divisions of the Ladies 
Auxiliary and sent to the Railway Conductor 
for publication. And be it further 

Resolved , That the official seal of Cleveland 
Division, No. 14, be affixed hereto. 

Charles P. Hodges, ) 

John b. McVean, > Committee. 

James Carroll, j 


Lew is Dead. 

Seymour, Ind.,May 15, 1893. 

At 7:40 p. m. Saturday, May 13. this sad an- 
noucement was made in Ssymour, and hurriedly 
passed from friend to friend, those who for hours 
had been patiently waiting and listening for one 
ray of hope — for just one hope that he might live. 


But, alas! the golden bowl is broken; the slender 
thread that bound him to loved ones is loosed, 
and his soul has taken its flight. Died at the 
hands of an assassin ;doubly sad does this express- 
ion make his death. Lew Price, known by all 
the patrons of the road between, Seymour and 
Vincennes, he who, for years, had faithfully served 
his employers, he who was always the friend of 
the oppressed and the needy, he to whom the 
word friend had a double significance, has ended 
bis work. His last kind act has been performed 
and he is at rest, at rest with Him who is more 
merciful than an earthly parent, with Him who 
once trod the humble walks of life, and who 
suffered for us more than tongue can tell. Softly, 
peacefully he passed away. Wearily his eyes were 
closed just as they had many times done before 
at the close of a day's arduous duties. A loving 
farewell to his aged parents and his young wife, a 
good bye to the boys, those who had daily shared 
with him the ups and downs that we all experience 
in railroad work, to them the parting word “be 
better boys", and his great big heart was stilled. 
Brave in life, he was brave at the approach of 
death. For him it had no horrors; everything 
was bright and it was simply a last, long sleep. 
From his home beyond the clouds he will lovingly 
look down upon those earthly things so dear to 
him in life, — his parents, his wife, his home, his 
brothers, doubly, yes some them of trebly bound 
to him in golden threads of affection that death 
cannot completely sever. When thinking of us, 
and there his eyes will not be dimmed with scald- 
ing tears, for with Him is perfect rest. 

Lew is dead! Tread softly that his rest may not 
be broken. Within the room where all that was 
mortal of a good husband, son and friend lies, the 
air is hushed. As we look on him, now so cold 
in death, we wonder, and say, why is it? Daily 
facing danger for years, carefully guarding against 
the commission of any act whereby his coemploy£s 
or himself would be endangered, his reward has 
been death at last in a violent form. But he mur- 
mured not, and all was well. A good man, 
universally liked by all, has gone, and none can 
realize it more forcibly than those of his fraternity 
composed of the conductors who were assembled 
in their hall on Sunday afternoon, where, with 
one exception, he had never failed to meet them 
at their usual meetings. One empty station, that 
of assistant chief conductor to fill, making five of 
our number in nineteen months that have crossed 
the dark river. Lew, the message we would have 
you bear to them is, “keep your signals trimmed 
and brightly burning, for we are following you 
closely and soon at the Eternal station our names 
with yours will appear on the Great Register. To 
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you, Lew, soft and sweet may this your last sleep 
be; may the earliest buds of spring unfold their 
buds o’er your resting place. There may the 
fragrance of the summer's last rose linger longest, 
and when our last trip of life may have been made 
and the records of our daily deeds faithfully 
chronicled in the book of time, may we all meet 
at our “last stop". Until then, Lew, until then, 
good bye. 

A Friend. 


Bellevue, Ohio, May 16., 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

If I am not mistaken.it has been about eighteen 
months since we have seen anything in the Con- 
ductor from Div. 134; so I thought I would let 
you hear from us once more and tell you we are 
still alive and getting along nicely. We have 
fifty members in good standing, but a good many 
members of Div. 134 are like those of many other 
divisions — it does seem so hard for them to get 
up stairs to the division room. Yet they all know 
we meet every Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
Often, when we have a meeting and come do wn 
on the street afterwards, we will find a number of 
brothers standing around. We ask them why 
they were not upstairs. They all have some 
excuse. One will say, “Well, is this Monday? I 
was just thinking whether this was meeting day.’ f 
Another one says, “I told my wife to wake me up 
in time for meeting and she forgot it until I was an 
hour late, and I thought it was too late to come 
up." Another one says, “I just got in and was 
tired." Yes, tired; that is all right; too tired to 
come up to the division room, but could stand 
around on the<street all afternoen and tell tales and 
crack jokes. Another one says, “I come up town 
to go to meeting, but I did not se: anyone going up 
stairs, so I thought there would not be any/ 
This is the way it goes. All have 
some excuse. We have some members that I do 
not think could find the way up to the division 
room if they really wanted to, for they have not 
been there for so long. Now, what I am telling 
is a fact and they all know it. If they happen to 
get in trouble, which we are all liable to do some 
times, these are the first ones we find at the door 
waiting for some one to open up. We find them 
sitting on the stairsteps waiting and wondering 
why they all do not get % around on time. Now, 
Brothers of Div, 134, and all Brothers of all divis- 
ions of the Order, please say I will attend all 
meetings when ever I can, and do not stay away 
and let just a few have to carry things along. 
The more you stay away the more you want to, 
and the oftener you go the more you will want to 
go. You will get interested and learn something 


to your interest at every meeting. Now, Brothers, 
just please try this; go to your division meetings 
as often as you can and you will find that what I 
have told you is true. Now, Brothers E. F.C., 
C. K. D., F. C. F., J. S., G M. D., B. F. B., c! 
W. B., J. H. H., G. W.F., P. N., E. B. H., A. 
M., C. E. M., F. M. N., F. S. &]. S., please 
take a tumble and come up. We will be glad to 
see your smiling faces oftener in our division room 
We often have visitors and it looks bad to see so 
few at each meeting. Come up; it is so much 
better for all concerned to go up to our division 
rooms and have a good number of brothers pres- 
ent, than to have a corporal’s guard, I do hope 
every division room will have a good attendance 
after the close of our grand division, which is now 
in session at Toledo, O. I think every brother 
will be interested enough to go to his division room 
to hear the report of his delegate. Then I hope 
they will keep it up, and keep going to every 
meeting they can attend. In conclusion, will say 
to the brothers of Division 134, please try and 
come to our meetings more regularly. It cen- 
tainly will be a benefit to you and the order and 
the ones you always find there. Then you will 
know what is going on and you will not have to 
ask some brother who attends what was going 
on, what was done and so on. With best wishes 
for our grand and noble order and its members, 
I will close, 

L. L., 

Div. 134. 


Denison, Texas, April 27, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

This is one of the beautiful mornings that fiir 
the heart with joy and gladness, or should, for it 
seems like God has done all in his power to drive 
away our gloom. Flowers are blooming and are 
filling the air with fragrance, birds are filling the 
air with song; but I forgot just now, that my wife 
was gone and has been gone nearly two weeks, 
and the buttons are gone from my pants and coat 
and shirt and I cannot find anything in the house 
I want. What in thunder is to become of me ?“ 
She has just informed me by letterthat she intended 
to stay two months longer. Oh my! Last night the 
spirits cut two feet off the end of my bed clothes, 
and when I would cover my feet I did not have 
anything on my back, and when I would cover 
my back there would be nothing on my feet. I 
found also, last night, I had more chairs in the 
house than usual (more work of the spirits). The 
result of finding them is a plaster on my shin (I 
wish the spirits would quit). 

Well, it is awful nice to be surrounded so pleas- 
antly. I am boss, while wife is away. I don’t get up 
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in the morning now (bat after noon) and find my 
'wife has taken the last dollar I had. I mean the 
•spirits. I have been trying to find a dollar or two 
rin the same way by feeling in my pocket when I 
get up, but the dollar don*t materialize. When 
the mail carrier whistled I went ont to get my 
mail, and when I came in the house I sat down 
4>n a chair near the window where there was plenty 
.of light, but I got up again, because I left a 
•spool of thread with a needle in it on that chair. 
"Trouble never comes singly. Jim asked me what 
was the matter. I told him bis mother did not 
intend coming home for two months. My wife 
planted a nice garden just before she went away 
android me to keep it hoed and water her flowers 
and so forth. Well, I have just found out that I 
have been cultivating a thrifty weed and have cut 
the flowers down. My wife ought to have stayed 
.at home and taken care of her own flowers. I wish 
to correct the impression made above, that my 
wife will steal; she don’t; she only takes the money 
just to see if I will miss it. Boys, you know how 
-it is but she keeps the money for fear I will lose 
it. My wife is a member of the O of R. C. now, 
and the conductors always get every dollar they 
can, you know. Well, I have met several of the 
brothers since the Railway Conductor came to 
hand, and none of them have said to me: I read 
your letter; so I am under the impression it did 
not make much of a riffle, so I will try again. Do 
any of you brothers know Charley Knowlton? He 
runs the Hill train and is just as sour as he ever 
was. He will haul a fellow over the coals quick if 
•he neglects to attend the division; you bet he knows 
whether you are in or not and he knows whether 
you are well or sick Theothere is old Hank Rush; 
he got shook up a few weeks ago and has had it in 
for the boys ever since. John Tiggart, who used 
to run a train in Arkansas, uses lots of Star 
tobacco; poor boy; had a wreck, train parted and 
the bind end did not stop until after head end did. 
Bro. Grant, who is fat and forty, wants to get 
married. SenatorPage and Shelton and Smith run 
the local on the north end, but the prettiest fellow 
is the senator. I think Shelton is baldheaded; 
Smith is business all over. How my eye is upon 
our chief ana his worthy assistant. Bro. Chief 
Conductor Darlington is good looking and fat, 
but Bro. Oldham needs to be watched mighty 
close. I think Bros. Dolan and Bledsoe and Kirk- 
patrick (who is baldheaded) and Smithe Powers 
(of the Lehigh Branch)* should be put in a bag 
and shook up to see which one come out first. I 
will tell you about the rest of the brothers in 
another letter. I am laying for the brothers on 
the south end. I have not heard much from the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Conductors, but I think 


they are O K, and I will hear a good report from 
them very soon. Lone Star 53 is not so well attend- 
ed at present, owing to the stock rush, which 
has kept the boys out on the road too much to 
make it agreeable to attend. We are all getting in a 
big month. Our Train Master, Mr. E>. Sullivan, is 
a good officer; all business; strict in discipline, but 
very kind for all. He has the lines well in hand 
and is managing an immense business. Mr. L.W. 
Welch, our Div. Supt., could hardly find a better 
man as his assistant than Mr. Sullivan. Now I 
expect in your judgment, I ought to stop, so I will. 
I was in hopes to see quite a number of letters 
from our sisters, but I suppose they have all gone 
fishing. Wishing success to our order, I close. 

Yours in P. F. 

S. P. 


Editor Railway Conductor : 

Seymour, May 20, 1893. 

One of the most pleasant events that could pos- 
sibly have taken place was enjoyed and conducted 
by the employ6s of the O. & M., at the Seymour 
opera house on last Thursday night, Majr 18th, 
the occasion being the presentation of a fine 
watch, chain, and charm to A. J. Frazer, and to 
his worthy wife an elegant silver set, spoons, cut- 
lery, etc. The old war horse, he who had for 28 
years been in the employ of the above named 
road in all its various capacities, he who had so 
often “read the riot act to the boys,’’ had it read 
or rather spoken to him by C. E. Miles in a way 
that brought tears to the surface, and so very ap- 
propriate and touching were the remarks prior to 
the presentation, that had Mr. Frazer not wished 
to distinguish himself before the many ladies 
present as a soldier, he would not have been able 
to make the reply that he did — so full of grati- 
tude and good feeling for all of his Seymour 
friends, and especially the old O. & M. boys. The 
watch, an elegant time piece of the Patek Phil- 
lipe brand, of Swiss movements, together with 
the chain weighing 57 pennyweights, was pur- 
chased of Duhme & Co. of Cincinnati, and cost 
close to $3»o. The solid silverware presented to 
Mrs. Frazer, was purchased of the same firm, 
and cost about $140, the whole outfit representing 
a cost of nearly $4^0, a sample of the regard and 
esteem in which Mr. A. J. Frazer was held by 
his former employes and brother officials. A 
neat little program had been arranged, interspersed 
with music, in which the different branches of 
the service were represented. At the door a con- 
ductor — ushers composed of one operator, one 
brakeman, and one yard man; an engineer and 
fireman assisted Conductor Miles in his duties, 
and station agent, Mr. Cs&. Frey, was “Master 
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of Ceremonies.” Mr. Frazer left on the follow- 
ing morning for Birmingham, Ala., where he 
now holds the position of general superintendent 
of the A. G. S. Ry. His family will follow in a 
few days, and Seymour losses one of its first 
families, but they take with them the assurance 
that although their departure is regretted, the best 
of wishes from their friends follow them. We 
regret that time will not allow a detailed state- 
ment of the affair of the season, but suffice to say 
at the close we indulged in a v regular old 
fashioned Methodist hand shaking. E. D. C. 


A Souvenir Spoon. 

When the souvenir spoon became a fad 
As a gift to be highly prized, 

I bethought me of a spoon I had, 

And a day it immortalized; 

And I turned to a drawer where an angler’s traps 
In confusion were stowed away. 

And my souvenir, from a mass of gear, 

I untangled tenderly. 

The thrill of the strike thrills through me now, 
And the whir-r of the reel I hear, 

As he madly sped with the silken thread 
And plowed through the waters clear; 

He jumps — he’s gone! no, once again 
He’s off at a gallop rare, 

Till he stops short, reined, while my rod is strained 
And the bar of my reel is bare. 

Oh, the fears and doubts as I reeled him in! 

Short moments geemed an age; 

He sulks, then takes a frenzied leap 
And shakes his head with rage; 

And I live again through an instant’s dread 
At a splash and a whirl of foam — 

’Twas the last vain plunge of a muscallonge 
As my boatman's gaff struck home. 

O’er my mantel now, with blue ribbon tied, 
Marred by many a savage dent, 

It tells you a tale that is not belied 
By its books all snarled and bent; 

Of a battle won, and a noble fight 
By a foe who held life dear — 

With its feathered gang, there I let it hang 
As a cherished souvenir. 

Outing for May. 

Editor Railway Conductor: 

Cleveland, O., June 6, 1893. 

It may be of interest to members of the O. R. 
C., to know that the conductors and engineers 
selected by the Lake Shore railroad officials to 
run the Royal Expostion flyer are carrying O. R. 
C. and B. of L. E. Standard watches. 

These watches have been modeled and built for 
utility, durability and accuracy. The special 
features embodied in the construction are "apace 
with the times, ” modern in every particular. We 
trust our friends in the O. R. C. will pardon the 
spirit of zeal we exercise in heralding the merits 
of the new watches, which we have dedicated to 
their excellent organization. 

Respectfully, 

Webb C. Ball. 
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The secretary of Horton Division No. 226 in- 
quires for J. R. Simmons. Can any reader ad- 
vise him ? 

* * 

* 

We are indebted to a number of good brothers 
for back numbers of The Conductor and return 
thanks for the courtesy. 

V 

Brother H. H. Glennie, of Division No. 133 
will confer a favor if he will send bis address to 
the secretary of that division and to this office. 

V 

Susquehanna Division, No. 337, celebrated its 
first anniversary by a banquet May 27th, and it 
was an extremely pleasant and enjoyable occasion. 

V 

Brother F. B. Copp has left the rail and is now 
proprietor of the Grand Central Hotel at Mt. 
Carmel, Ills , aqd members of the Order who 
visit him will find a warm welcome. We wish 
Brother Copp success. 

' V 

Brother F. M. Ingalls, secretary of the Brother- 
hood Home, writes a letter to Mrs. T. B. Watson 
of this city, thanking her for a donation to the 
Home. This Home is certainly worthy the sup- 
port of all railway employes. 


An item is going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that the "Pensy” and the Lake Shore will 
give every employ^ two weeks’ absence to visit 
the exposition, and it is quoted and favorably 
commented upon by so reliable a paper as the 
American Machinist. There is no truth in the re- 
port, and neither company will do anything of 
the kind. 

V 

Members of the benefit department will please 
note that notice of assessments, Nos 265 and 266 
was issued June 1st, and the time for payment 
expires July 31st. It is a "double header,” and 
every member must remit % 2 for each $1000 of 
insurance so it will reach this office not later than 
July 31st. 

V 

A copy of The Masome Constellation advises us 
that Sir Knight Charles S. Glaspell has been 
chosen Right Eminent Grand Commander of the 
Grand Commandery of Missouri. Brother Glas- 
pell is a well known Rock Islapd conductor, and 
one of the old members of Trenton Division, No 
42, of the Order. 

The artist wbo "dropped a crown sheet,” and 
described it in the following language, has missed 
his calling in becoming a locomotive engineer: 

“Owing to the temporary deficiency of dampness on the 
roof of the furnace of the 8 the active combustion of car- 
bon caused caloric Intensities sufficient to permanently 
derange the contour of the sheet. Please suspend active 
participation of this locomotive from transportation de- 
partment, and require the employment of skilled artisans 
and mechanical appliances unobtainable at the time and 
place of such unsolicited and unexpected derangement 
of crown sheet and schedule, caused by procrastination 
of the application of the appliances for introducing water 
into the interior of the boiler.” 
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Brother H. N. Dinsmore has resigned his po- 
sition of passenger conductor to accept the po> 
sition of superintendent of the Central Railway & 
Electric company of New Britain, Conn. We 
congratulate Brother Dinsmore and trust that his 
new position may prove a pleasant one. 


When the editor of The Conductor left the 
proof reading for the May number to the print- 
ers while he was attending the Grand Division, 
he did not -appreciate "to what it might lead to," 
nor did he think they would be so "barberous” 
as to exceed him in the number and ridiculous- 
ness of the errors left uncorrected. 

* # 

* 

President Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, announces that a settlement has 
been made between the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company of St. Louis, and their employes and 
the boycott on the products of that company has 
been declared off. Our readers will find their 
advertisement in this number. 

*** 

We regret very much to learn that our old 
friend and Brother, George L. Woolen, the effi- 
cient secretary of Division 336 at Duluth, recently 
received serious injuries, losing a part of his left 
hand and having the right arm fractured and the 
right foot badly crushed. A note from Brother 
Woolen states that he is getting along nicely. 

# # 

* 

£y a vexatious error for which the grand secre- 
tary enters a plea of guilty in the first degree, 
the names of Brother Frenz, delegate from Divis- 
ion 68, and Brother Towne, a permanent mem- 
ber, were omitted from tne roll of members at- 
tending the Twenty-fourth Grand Division. We 
trust the Brothers will be merciful in their 
sentence. 

. 

Brother J. T. Leighton, a member of the 
Brotherhood 01 Locomotive Engineers, announ- 
ces that he is manager of a free hotel intelligence 
office, and tenders his services to provide rooms 
and fccommodations for all who will call, with- 
out any charge. Brother Leighton advises visi- 
tors to hold their baggage checks and call at his 
office at 31 1 63rd street, when they will be shown 
rooms at various hotels, and at various prices, 
from 50 cents to $8.00 per day. The best of ref- 
erences are given, and he will be glad to send cir- 
culars to any who contemplate visiting the greai 
show. 


The Chief Conductor of Ottumwa Division No. 
216, in a personal letter, states that the members 
of that division are congratulating themselves on 
the possession of a home. They have just moved 
into their new hall and are well pleased with their 
experiment. We congratulate the boys on their 
acquisition and hope they may prosper in their 
new home. 

*** 

We are advised by the secretary of Division No. 
295, at Livingston, Mont., that B. B. Gogerty, 
one of their members, is under charges for fraud, 
and that he is traveling over the country defraud- 
ing members by means of worthless checks. He 
is supposed to be in the vicinity of Kansas City. 
He holds Divisian card No 1,3271, and if pre- 
sented, please take it up and return to the secre- 
tary of 295. 

# * 

* 

Cutaneous diseases and eruptions are now be- 
ing treated successfuly by medicinal soaps. They 
are considered efficacious and can be used with 
less inconvenience and greater benefit than in- 
ternal remedies. Sulphur Soap is now in the 
front rank of medicinal soaps, and the one that 
we have been and are now advertising, as being 
one of the pioneers of this class of medication, is 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap. It is recommended spe- 
cially for the needs of railroad men, in alleviating 
scalds, burns, prickly heat, craoks in the hands 
and open sores and incipient skin diseases. Like 
all articles of general merit, it has been imitated, 
and buyers are cautioned to ask for and obtain 
Glenn s Splphur Soap. The Charles N. Critten- 
ton Company, of New York, are the proprietors, 
and particularly request buyers to beware of 
counterfeits now on the market. 

V 

Mr. Webb C. Ball, the enterprising and well- 
known watchmaker, of Cleveland, Ohio, has about 
ready to place on the market a watch which be 
has named the "O. R. C.,’’ and which he intends 
to make the standard conductor's watch in the 
United States. It is the result of several years 
experiment, and it certainly is a beautiful piece 
of machinery. It is not a cheap watch, but it is 
one which, if properly cared for, will last a life 
time, and consequently will be the most econom- 
ical one that a conductor can buy. Brother 
Clark wears the first and only one that has yet 
been sold, which was presented to him by his 
friends in the Grand Division at Toledo, or rather 
by some of his friends, for many of them knew 
nothing of the matter until Baker interrupted the 
proceedings with the presentation. Ask to see 
the "O. R C." before you buy a watch. 
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The Railway Conductor. 

W N r da NIELS, Editor and Manager. 

w - GATES, Advertising Manager, 39 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH GRAND DIVISION. 

The writer has attended every session of the 
Grand Division of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors that has been held, beginning with the one 
held in Chicago in 1878, and he can truthfully 
say, that there has never been a session that, 
considering all the conditions, was as harmonious 
and where the feeling of fraternity was so univer- 
sally exemplified as the one which closed on the 
evening of May 17th. It is true that when the 
Urand Division was composed of but a few mem- 
bers it transacted its business in less time and 
with less discussion, and fewer differences of opin- 
ion; but it certainly is not surprising that there 
should be wide differences of opinion in a body 
composed of ten times the number of the Grand 
Divisions in ’78 and ’79; the surprise is that there 
should be as much unanimity of opinion as was 
shown at Toledo. 

Tuesday morning at ten o’clock, the delegates, 
their ladies and a considerable number of Tol- 
edo's citizens gathered at the People’s Opera 
House. After prayer and music, Mayor Major, 
an old Iowan, extended a hearty welcome to the 
conductors and their wives to the city, which cer- 
tainly proved itself one of the most hospitable on 
the continent. The Mayor was followed by Gov- 
ernor McKinley, who was greeted with a storm 
of applause, his political opponents vieing with 
his friends in the warmth of their greeting. We 
regret that we are not able to give the remarks of 
both these gentlemen, for they spoke words that 
we wish could be heard by every conductor in the 
land. The welcome to the city and state by the 
respective executives, was responded to by Brother 
Clark, in his usual happy vein, and it was a 
noticeable fact, that his well chosen remarks did 
not suffer by comparison with those of the gen- 
tlemen who preceded him. He made a particu- 
larly happy “hit” in his allusion to the fact that 
Gov. McKinley stood as the personal exponent of 
tne principle for which the conductors organized, 

protection.” Postmaster Brown made an elo- 
quent address, in fact the speech of the occasion; 

*t reflected our sentiments and received our hearty 
* n °° rs «me n t, yet we could not but feel that 
11 bordered a little too much on political matters, 
ana was a little out of place at a reception of this 
character. The address was well received and 
heartily applauded, and a few days later Mr. 

rown was presented with am elegant gold hsaded 


cane by appreciative members of the Order. 
When Frank P. Sargent made his ’appearance it 
was the signal for an ovation second to that ac- 
corded to no other speaker. We are indebted to the 
Firemen's Magazine for a brief synopsis of Brother 
Sargent’s remarks, as follows: 

“It was nearly two years ago that I first met your officers, 
bmee then I have traveled side by side with them. I 
came here to day to pay you tribute in hehalf of the 
Brotherhood of Firemen, whose members are your con- 
stant companions and who are looking towards Toledo 
to-day. They hope this convention will be one of the 
most successful in the history of the Order, and that you 
may go home laden with good ideas, and the determina- 
tion to carry them out. The O. R. C. will not alone be 

•?i C i e< * your deliberations, but every organization 
will learn from you, and will go forth to greater conquests 
than they have yet achieved. 

“My predecessor, Mr. Brown, has brought home to me 
several questions which I must have time to consider. 
Each one of this audience must consider them. But, sir, 
you have spoken them to a body of men who are capable 
of grasping the ideas. In Toledo things have been brought 
up during the past two months which should have awak- 
ened the thoughts of every one. Right here we have seen 
men ask to better their condition. They were men who 
were firing locomotives for #1.20 per 100 miles a day. 
[Hisses. J They have gone in a gentlemanly manner and 
asked for a few cents more a day, They have gone so far 
as to ask that their fellow citizens be called in 10. arbitrate. 
Finally, when the head of the great corporation involved 
said he thought this to be an honorable way, and the men 
were called, the firemen were given a raise in wages. The 
corporation then repudiated the settlement with their men, 
when they could no longer work they withdrew from the 
service. This was an honorable transaction and will 
stand to their credit. Yet by contemplated action of their 
fellow workmen we were obliged to bow in humble obedi- 
ence to the law, which, as honorable men we did. We 
were told that we must quit our position at certain times 
and places. We obey the laws. We believe iu obeying 
the mandates of the jurists who are elected to preside 
over us. But we must analyze the laws and see if there is 
not something in them that will protect our interests also. 

If the common carrier must carry on its work, let it be 
seen to that those who work for them get justice. Let the 
experiences of the last three months teach us the lesson. 
Let us think. Let us require the gentlemen to whom we 
have given our franchiseTo enact laws in which we will 
be given a hearing. Then we will bow in humble obedi- 
ence tothe taws, go ahead and do our duty apd protect 
this noble country. ' 

“Brethern in legislative session, let us pass in review 
the record of the past two years; pass laws which will do 
you honor and credit.” 

In closing Mr. Sargent paid tribute to Chief Conductor 
Clark. He said: “It makes me proud to pay tribute to 
the noble man who presides over the O. R. C. On many 
occasions we have been together in council. I have found 
him honest, noble and truthful. I am proud to call him 
brother. There is not a fireman in our brotherhood but 
tells the same, and when your work is ended may peace 
and prosperity enter your life. May the O. R. C, stand 
out as a bright star in the constellation of organized 
labor.” 
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Brother Sargent'was followed by Brother Wil- 
kins, and he by the genial Edmund Burdette 
Coman, who kept his hearers convulsed with 
laughter for ten minutes, after which the 
meeting closed, leaving undone two little things 
which are sincerely regretted, particularly by the 
grand officers of the Order. The ladies of the 
auxiliary were out in force, but by an unfortun- 
ate oversight on the part of all who spoke for the 
Order, they were entirely overlooked, and no one 
thought to extend to Brother Sargent the sincere 
thanks that welled up in every heart, for his 
eloquent tribute to our Grand Chief Conductor. 
It certainly was appreciated by all, and tne mo- 
mentary silence that preceded the storm of ap- 
plause that greeted the kindly words, was of it- 
self an acknowledgement of the appreciation of 
the hearers. 

The reports of the grand officers to the Grand 
Division demonstrated the prosperity of the Order 
both in membership and financially. 

Brothers Clark and Clancy received the unpre- 
cedented endorsement of a re-election without a 
dissenting voice, for while it is true that grand 
officers of the Order have been unanimously re- 
elected heretofore, we believe a unanimous re- 
election in a body so large as the Grand Division 
now is, is unprecedented in ‘the history of the 
Order. Brothers Clark, Wilkins, Garretson, 
Clancy and the writer were re-elected; Brother 
W. R. Mooney, of 157, was chosen without op- 
position, as the second member of the trustees, 
and Brother W. K Maxwell was elected to the in- 
surance committee; Brother Purrett.of 26, is the G. 
J. C. ; Brother Maleady is G. I S., and Brother 
W. C. Bradley, of Mexico, G. O S. Atlanta, 
Ga., was selected as the place of meeting in 1895. 
A number of changes were made in the laws of 
which members will receive due notice. We note 
a few of the most important. Tne Trustees and 
Insurance Committee were given power to elect 
their own chairman. Members are directed to 
become members of the most convenient division 
-situated on the line of railway on which they are 
employed, those occupying official positions be- 
ing excepted. Assessments for the expenses of 
committees are hereafter to be made through the 
office of the Grand Secretary, and any member 
failing to pay any such assessment within sixty 
days from the date of notice, is reported as suspend- 
ed without any action of the division. Members are 
required to pay grand dues in December of each 
year for the following year, and any member 
who fails to pay on or before the 31st of Decem- 
ber, may be reported as suspended by the division 
secretary without action by the division. Sus- 
pended members suspended for nonpayment of 
dues and assessments can only be reinstated after 
paying all dues and assessments, and by consent 
of the division. A law was enacted providing for 
state and national legislative committees, which is 
commented upon on another page. In the Bene- 
fit Department, the laws were amended to con- 
form to the rule adopted and approved by the 
Trustees and Insurance Committee, providing for 
the series of certificates and for exchange from 
one series to another; also, providing for sixteen 
assessments per year, and giving the officers 
authority to make extra assessments if it is found 
to be necessary; also, to suspend any of the regu- 
lar assessments if it can be done. Notices of as- 
sessments for the balance of this year will be 


sent to each member July first, and for the entire 
year of 1894 in December next. The statement 
of losses paid and the financial statement of the 
Benefit Department will hereafter be given on the 
receipts. The Grand Chief Conductor wa A made 
editor in chief of The Railway Conductor, with 
authority to procure necessary editorial assistance 
and commencing with the number for January, 
1894, ^ will be sent to every member free of 
charge. 

The city of Toledo did itself honor ia its recep- 
tion of its visitors; many of its business houses 
were decorated, and numerous banners with the 
word "Welcome," were suspended across the 
principal streets. Every morning and evening 
there was something jn the way of an entertain- 
ment for the conductors and their wives The 
Ohio Yacht Club, an organization celebrated for 
its royal hospitality, gave the conductors a ride 
to Presque I'le on the steamer Pastime, and a 
magnificent reception at their club house on the 
island. The entertainment given was a royal one 
certainly, and all went home well pleased. The 
next day, the program was repeated for the bene- 
fit of the ladies, though it is claimed that Stevens 
made some slight changes in one of the vocal 
numbers, and that when "the cat came back the 
very next day" to the reception given the ladies, 
it was not so completely demoralized as when it 
returned from the Rio Grande where the conduc- 
tors did not appreciate the feline. 

Two other notable receptions were those given 
by the Press Club and by the Toledo Traveling 
men's Association. Hospitality and good-fellow- 
ship was the rule with all, and the only thing that 
marred the perfect enjoyment of all, was the re- 
fusal of Dan Honin to be taken home from the 
press club rooms in a hack, and who made a spurt 
up the street that would have done credit to any 
sprinter in the land. 

Not a soul who attended the Grand Division 
could leave Toledo with anything but kind words 
and best wishes for its future, and for the welfare 
and prosperity of its genial and warm hearted 
citizens, and if the name of the city by the lake is 
not carried to the remotest confines of civilization 
on the North American continent, it will be be- 
cause the boys and their wives lose the power of 
speech before reaching home. 


OUR LEGISLATIVE LAW. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that in all delib- 
erate bodies, thie opportunity for unwise and 
hasty legislation comes with the haste of members 
to complete their work and return to their homes. 
We have numerous and expensive examples of 
this in the different legislative bodies from 
the National Congress down to the different state 
assemblies. The Grand Division of the Order 
has been unusually free from anything of this 
kind, but there was enacted on the last day of 
the session at Toledo, a law providing for state 
and national legislative committees, that while it 
may not work any special harm, is at least a 
bungle&Ome, and as we believe, an entirely use- 
less law, and one which is much more likely to 
work harm than benefit. That it should have 
been enacted into law at the third reading by 
general consent and without an objection, which 
would at least have required a vote on the propo- 
sition, was a matter of extreme surprise to many 
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members, including the writer; certainly there 
would have been objection and an attempt made 
to at least place it in a more effective shape, had 
not the attention of the writer been called to 
something else just at the critical moment, and 
until it was too late to do anything in the matter, 
considering the temper of the Grand Division at 
the time of its final passage. That a measure of 
so much importance, and with so much of an op- 
portunity for either good or evil, should have be- 
come law with no discussion, and with many of 
the members, as they have personally informed 
us, ignorant of its effect or even its intent, is 
surely a matter of surprise, when we consider 
that during the early hours of the session, no 
measure is permitted to pass without scrutiny. 
The committee on jurisprudence must have ex- 
pected that the measure would be killed, or they 
certainly would have made an effort to present 
something more effective than the law as it now 
stands upon our statute book. It is a difficult 
matter to amend or change any section of either 
the constitution or statutes of the Order without 
in some measure affecting some other section. 
Officers of the order will devote much time to a 
careful study of the laws in all their bearings, 
finding it necssary in many instances to consult 
legal authority, and recommend amendments and 
changes, that would make of our laws a complete 
and harmonious whole, and when amendments are 
offered that are hastily prepared without any con- 
siderationof the effect they will have upon other 
portions, they are often adopted. For while there 
is always a careful committee, and usually indi- 
vidual members watching for discrepancies and 
prepared to warn the Grand Division before the 
final enactment, some of them will creep through 
and uncertainty and injury is the result. The 
amendment of our laws should be a matter of 
weeks and months study and not the result of a 
momentary inspiration to correct some supposed 
evil or provide for some particular point without 
regard to what else may be affected. That what 
we have said is true, will be apoarent to any care 
ful reader of the proceedings of the Ust Grand 
Division, and we are becoming convinced that it 
is absolutely necessary for us to make the way of 
amendments to our laws a harder road and one 
more difficult of accomplishment. 

In respect to the legislative law, which has 
furnished the text for what we have said, in the 
first place it should be an article by itself in the 
statutes, instead of being sandwiched in as a sec- 
tion of an article in the constitution, where it 
certainly does not belong and where it is as mani- 
festly out of place as would be a section of the law 
under which United States judges declare that a 
railway employd has no rights which a corpor- 
ation need respect. The intent of this law is all 
right, for it is certainly apparent to all that it is 
necessary for organizations of railway employes 
to pay more attention to legislation and politics 
than they have ever done heretofore. 

There is no occasion, though, for a committee 
of forty or fifty members to act as a national com- 
mittee; the law literally provides for a committee 
of one from each state and territory, Canada and 
Mexico, thus making a committee of forty-eight 
with our present divisions, but it was explained 
that it was the intent of the law to provide for 
one representative on this committee from each 
province of Canada and Mexico, which would 


make a total number of fifty-five, forty-six from 
the United States, seven from Canada and two 
from Mexico. The duties provided for this com- 
mittee are very indefinite mdeed; it is required 
that they shall "propose, advance and secure by 
all honorabla means final passage of such legis- 
lation as will tend to promote and protect the in- 
terest of the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
be beneficial to railway employes and oppose all 
legislation of a negative character." 

This may mean enough to destroy the Order or 
it may mean absolutely nothing. On so import- 
ant a matter, the duties and responsibilities of the 
committee should be so clearly defi ned, their power 
and authority so specifically stated that there 
would be left no room for doubt. If the intent 
of the law so far as this National Legislative 
Committee is concerned, is that it shall be simply 
advisory, meeting only at the time specified for 
its regular meeting, it will as a whole, be able to 
do but little either for good or ill; a Smaller com- 
mittee would accomplish this to a much better ad- 
vantage and a provision requiring them to report 
to the Grand Division for the decision, of that body, 
would be much more in accorcance with the 
Democratic idea of the government of the Order 
by its members through their direct representa- 
tives; this understanding, however, does not com- 
port very well with the almost unlimited author- 
ity conferred by the language quoted above The 
duty of the Executive Committee provided for, 
seems to be entirely advisory, the unwieldy Na- 
tional Committee being given directions to do 
what could be much better accomplished by the 
smaller commitee of five. 

Again, too, in appointing a state legislative com- 
mittee and a chairman thereof, the Grand Divis- 
ion certainly infringed upon the privileges and 
rights of the divisions and members in the states 
and provinces; the selection of men to represent 
them in matters of this kind should certainly be 
left to the members themselves. No provision 
whatever was made for the expenses of the work 
to be done by the National Committee or its Exe- 
cutive Committee outside of postage and station- 
ery and the Grand Division refused to listen to 
the reading of a resolution appropriating money 
for toat, so that the commute is penniless and 
practically powerless, and unless its members are 
patriotic enough to advance the necessary funds 
and wait two years for their pay and even then 
take chances ot not getting it, they can do noth- 
ing. We believe, however, that when members 
of the Order have examined this law and ex- 
pressed their opinions in regard to it, there will 
be little chance of any one advancing much for 
expenses. The result is that the Order will have 
a large and cumbersome committee, and its at- 
tendant machinery without any use on earth ex- 
cept to be ornamental. The state committees 
may do something, but the chances are that they, 
will not, particularly after members have an op- 
portunity to digest the law. 

If members of the Order expect to gain any- 
thing in the way of National legislation, they 
must have confidence enough in their executive 
to practically place the entire matter in his hands 
and under his authority; a national legislative com- 
mittee which does not contain at least one Grand 
Officer, will be of no benefit to the Order unless 
we choose tc employ and pay some competent 
man to give his time to legislative matters. A 
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committee to be of benefit, should consist of not 
more than ten members, including all the grand 
officers who are regularly employed by the order, 
with perhaps the execution of the Grand Secretary ; 
of this committee, the Grand Chief Conductor 
should be chairman, and he should and must in 
order to accomplish anything, have funds at his 
command and authority to use them and to call 
members of the Order to his assistance when 
necessary, outside of the members of the com- 
mittee. Such a National Committee, acting tfith 
other railway .organizations, can accomplish 
much, but a committee representing an organiza- 
tion which does not have the influence of a regu- 
lar officer of the Order, will accomplish little if 
anything to benefit the Order. For state com- 
mittees, the Grand Division should have provided 
for their election by those directly interested, and 
that they should labor undef the direction of a 
national compittee. We trust that the present 
law may lead to such a study of the subject as 
will lead to the enactment of a practical and use- 
ful law, but we regret the time that will be neces- 
sary wasted/ 


The Century for June opens with a reproduc- 
tion of a cast of the Juno of Argos, discovered in 
1892 by the American school of Athens, and 
here printed for the first time This ; s to accom- 
pany an account of the finding of the statue, by 
Dr. Waldstein, director of the American school, 
who, according to recent advices, has since made 
important additional discoveries in the neighbor- 
hood of Argos Profile views of the statue are 
also shown in the article. 

The number contains two seasonable articles re- 
lating to sporti, the first by Lieut. Wm. Henn, 
the well-known naval officer and yachtsman, who, 
in 1886, sailed the Galatea against the Mayflower 
for the America's cup. This article records the 
pleasures and perils of a cruise on the Florida 
coast in a skipjack of less than thirty feet in 
length, and describes a perilous experience in 
crossing Jupiter Bar. The other paper is a con- 
sideration of certain phases of college athletics by 
Walter Camp, including ''training," “rules," 
“eligibility," “the attitude of college faculties," 
and “the spirit of fair play," thus following the 
line of current discussion in the athletic field. 

With the third part of “Omega," the work of 
the French astronomer, Flammarion, which ap- 
pears in the Cosmopolitan for July; the reader is 
able to grasp something of the great purpose of 
the author. “Omega" is declared by those who 
have read the entire work to be one of the most 
remarkable writings of the century. While pre- 
tending to be a novel, it is a work having a deeply 
philosophical purpose as is more fully developed 
in later chapters. It is something that no fairly 
intelligent person can afford not to read, and is 
surely destined to become a classic. In a recent 
number of the Cosmopolitan a story was published, 
entitled “The House of the Dragons," which re- 
ceived wide criticism because of the importance 
of the life problems involved. A daughter of 
Bishop Potter, who was for some time connected 
with important mission work among the working 
girls of New York, has undertaken to reply, and 
discusses another side of the question in the July 
number. An interesting article on the “City of 
Brooklyn," by Murat Halstead; the peculiar 


games of the New Mexican Indians, by Chas. F. 
Lummis; “Sorosis," by Margaret Manton Mer- 
rill; the fight of the Cumberland and Merrimac, 
told by Capt. Thos. Selfridge, one of the sur- 
vivors; a paper on “The Deserted Homes of New 
England;" an account of the Brussels Monetary 
Conference, by one of its most distinguished 
members; a curious story of the southwest, by 
Opie Read and a contribution by Mr. Howells, 
are among the many important papers of the June 
issue. 

Scribner's Magazine for June opens with the 
second article in the series on “Men’s Occupa- 
tions," which is to be a feature of the coming 
months, including among its contributors W. D. 
Howells, W. Clark Russell, Julian Ralph and 
John Drew. The article in the present issue is 
“Life in a Logging Camp," by Arthpr Hill, pres- 
ident of one of the great Michigan lumber com- 
panies. He has written from the fullest knowl- 
edge, having been through almost every phase of 
the lumber business — since as a mere school-boy 
he started out to learn the business of a landlooker. 
A feature of his article is the very intimate and 
attractive view which he gives of the “shanty 
boy," as the logger is called, describing how he 
actually lives, and picturing his bravery and 
light-heartedness, bis hardships and his amuse- 
ments; the risks he takes, and the ehances for 
promotion which the life offers. It is safe to say 
that never has there been put in a single article 
more of the reality of the logger's life than is in 
this graphic sketch by Mr. Hill. It is supple- 
mented with abundant illustrations by Dan Beard, 
who visited the Michigan lumber camps in mid- 
winter for the magazine and made these sketches 
from life. It is intended that all the articles in 
this series shall possess equal verity and pictur- 
esqueness. 

The June issue of Jenness Miller Illustrated 
Monthly is replete with entertaining features. 
There is an endless amount of good reading for 
both men and women. One of the most interest- 
ing articles describes a visit to Sir Frederick 
Leighton. There are stories, poems, fashions and 
articles describing dainty work for women in 
summer. Ten cents a copy, $1.00 a year, with 
premium. 

Sample pages of “A Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language," soon to be issued by the 
Funk & Wagnall's Company, indicate that the 
book will immdiately take a high place among the 
lexicons of the day. Several new features have 
been introduced which we have noticed in these 
columns heretofore, and which we believe will be 
an improvement that will be appreciated by both 
the scholar and the layman. 


Information wanted of George Elliot; when 
last beard of in 1890. was a conductor on the 
Union Pacific Railway. His address was Arcade 
Hotel, Montpelier, Bear Lake Co., Idaho. His 
brother, Wm. Elliot, a conductor on the 
Northern Pacific, was killed at Spokane, last fall. 
His mother and sisters are very anxious to know 
of his whereabouts. He is a Mason. Address 
his sister, Mrs. W. J. Vippham, 

St. Thomas, Ontario, 

Box 794. Canada. 
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The Musical Echo for June sustains its previous 
reputation and the wonder is how its publishers 
can give so much for so little. This number con- 
tains three new vocal and four instrumental 
pieces. 

The Architect and Builder's edition of the 
Scientific American for May fully sustains its ex- 
cellent reputation, and is a publication that 
should be found in the office of every architect 
and every person contemplating building. 

The Chicago Dispatch is waging an energetic 
warfare against the gamblers and thugs with 
which the World's Fair city is infested, and its 
arraignment of the reform city administration is 
scathing and severe. Mr. Dunlop, the publisher, 
was assaulted and severely injured by a couple of 
the thugs recently. 

No. i, Vol. i, of the Railway Record , published 
at Omaha, is on our desk. It is published by 
Kennedy, Clark & Riggs, with A. F. Clark and 
F. A. Kennedy as editors and Geo. D. Riggs as 
manager. The first number indicates that the 
gentlemen will be able to publish an in testing 
paper. The Record is issued weekly and the sub- 
scription price is $1.50 per year. 


Senator Lodge and Mrs. Burnett take the head 
of the column in the current number of St. 
Nicholas , and tell the praises of the national capi- 
tal, to which Mrs. Burnett gives the name, "The 
City of Groves and Bowers" — certainly a more 
pleasing title than "City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances.” Mr. Lodge’s sketch gives the important 
facts and legends connected with the city’s past, 
ana commends the wisdom that set apart a truly 
national city for the capital. Many older readers 
will be surprised to learn that Washington's site 
is the result of a compromise. Mrs. Burnett ap- 
proaches the subject from the point of view most 
SHitable to young readers. In graceful and poetic 
style we are told why Washington should be a 
paradise for children. Both articles are fully 
illustrated . 

Boys will learn from Mr. Davidson’s sketch of 
the "Vesuvius" just what is to be expected from 
Uncle Sam's destructive marine popgun. How 
guncotton will act when brought in contact with 
an enemy's vessel we do not yet know, but one 
can imagine that the testimony as to its effect 
will be from those who were at some distance. 


Drawings and diagrams make clear the construc- 
tion of this latest Yankee notion in warfare. 

Lieutenant-Cofnmander E. W. Sturdy, U. S. 
N., explains the "Weather-Map of the Ocean,” 
and gives due praise to the compilers of this in- 
valuable guide to mariners. Since it is written 
or young people, the sketch is undoubtedly just 
what will interest and entertain their elders. 

"The Beaver’s Home," text and pictures by 
Tappan Adney, is an excellently written and illus- 
trated sketch of the haunts and habits of the fur- 
coated community, now almost extinct even in 
America, though every boy stamp-collector knows 
the pretty postage-stamp that bore the beaver’s 
effigy. Other long articles are the story, "The 
Apple of Arabia’s Eye." and "Frank Pinkham, 
Reporter,” by John Z. Rogers, the latter showing 
how "there is a tide in the aff urs of men," even 
if the man be a boy living in a lighthouse. There 
are short and bright pieces — fun without foolish- 
ness — in generous quantity. Of verse we may 
especially recommend Herford’s "Deceitful Dor- 
mice," Margaret Johnson’s "King's Test,” and 
the touching little story of "When Timmie Died," 
by Miss Fallows. 

Outing for June opens with a seasonable and 
most interesting sketch of "Black Bass Fishing." 
The author, Francis J Hagan, knows the many 
peculiarities of tnis hard- fighting game fish, and 
writes so pleasantly of his experiences, that one 
longs to hie away to rushing stream and sparkling 
lake in quest of bass. Many other attractive fea- 
tures of text and illustration complete a delight- 
ful number. The second paper on the "Kings 
and Queens of the Turf" in Outing for June, com- 
pletes one of the most valuable works on the 
light harness horse that has yet been printed, 
carefully following the breeding, development 
and notable performances of every recordbreaker 
from the first appearance of Hambletonian's 
famous brown son, Dexter, down to the closing 
triumphs of the phenomenal Kremlin and Stam- 
boul in 1892. 

In our last issue we noticed the fact that there 
was soon to be issued from the press of John B. 
Alden, a new edition of Longfellow’s immortal 
Evangeline. We have since received a copy of 
the book, and find that what we then said is short 
of what may be said of the book. It is an elegant 
little volume in blue and white cloth with gilt 
edges and silver title, profusely illustrated and 
printed from good clear type on good paper; it 
will be sent postage paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, which is certainly less than half 
what one would expect to pay for such aJboolI 
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life of mortal *»reatlj 
£1* but a suburb of tljc life rltjteian, 
lUljooc portal me eall bcatlj.” 


Cltirtij. 

Brother Hiram Hurty was the piincipal 
founder of Division 225. and while a mem- 
ber of said Division, he ever had its best inter- 
ests at heart, and labored assiduously for its 
upholding and prosperity, never growing weary 
in the good work. Not alone for the prosperity 
of Divi-ion 225, but the whole Order at large; 
as his labors in both Subordinate and Grand 
Divisions has demonstrated. Although not a 
member of this Division at the time of his 
death, we feel that we would be direlect in our 
duty, should we fail to manifest the high es- 
teem in which he was held by us, and we real- 
ize. that in the death of our Brother, Hiram 
Hurty Division 225, the Division of which he 
was late a member, the Grand Division and the 
whole Order has lost a noble worker, one 
whose place cannot easily be filled. The 
members of Division 225 deeply sympathize 
with 1, is family in their said bereavement. Al- 
though his loss may cause deep sorrow’ to his 
family, and the Order, yet we can look for- 
ward with hope to a future life beyond the 
grave. W. E, C. 


sion in Toledo. He has also represented the 
Conductors of his division at different times 
in consultation with the officers of the Mil- 
wauk e Road, and at such times has always 
been treated in a fair and considerate manner. 

Bro. Moore was held in high esteem by his 
associates, and among men was considered a 
man whose nobility of character, purity of 
purpose, and exemplary habits, made him a 
worthy example. There had been a slight, 
almost imperceptible breaking down of the 
system for several years, and when pnuemonia 
settled upon him, the chances for recovery 
were doubtful, but being a man of tenacity of 
purpose, though naturally very frail, he with- 
stood the ravages of the disease longer than 
his physicians believed possible. He was 
confined to his bed just three weeks. He 
leaves a wife and one child, who expect to 
make their home at Stevens Point, Wis., 
where Bro. Moore was laid to rest by the 
members of Division No. 211, April 11, 1893. 

Bro. Moore held three certificates in the 
Benefit Department of the Order. A diicreet 
and wise counsellor has left us. 


Jiloitalj an. 

Div. 55 has been called upon to record the 
death of one of its members. Bro. Thos. Mona- 
han. aged 33 years, died of Bright’s disease at 
the hospital of the U. P system, at Denver, 
Col., March 22, leaving a wife and two small 
children, one 2 years of age and the other but 
4 months old. His remains passed through 
Kansas City in charge of his widowed mother 
on their way to Indianapolis for burial, March 

25. 


JHaorf, 

Division No. 84. at Perry, Iowa, has sustained 
a great loss in the removal by death of its 
Chief Conductor, F. L. Moore, who died at his 
home in Perry, April 9. It may be of interest 
to a wide circle of acquaintances who are 
readers of The Conductor to know some 
of the facts in connection w ith Bro. Moore s 
life aud work in the railway service. 

When a boy he came from Pennsylvania to 
Wisconsin where he entered the service of the 
G. B. W. & St. P. R’y as brakeman. which he 
soon left in ordt^ to join the Wisconsin 
Central service, where he was soon promoted 
to a passenger run out of Milwaukee, which he 
held at the time the Wisconsin Central and the 
M. & N changed hands, in the winter of 1S82. . 
In the spring of 1883, he came to Perry, Iowa, 
where he has evtr since been working for the 
C. M. Ac St, P. R’y. He joined Perry Division, 
No. 84. O R. C . in 1884. and has served his 
division as delegate to four successive Grand 
Divisions. Toronto. Denver, Rochester and St. 
Louis, and was looking forward to the pleasure 
it would tie in again meeting old friends and 
making new ones, at the recent Grand Dir- 


Louis Franklin Price was born at Poston, 
Ripley county, Ind., December 25, 1862, but 
for many years had been one of Seymour’s 
most highly esteemed citizens. At date of his 
death he was in charge of a local freight train 
running between Seymour and shops. He 
was well and favorably known to all patrons 
ot the line, and to every man, woman and 
child in the vicinity of his entire run. 

In the month of May. 1882, he entered the 
service of the Ohio and Mississippi railroad 
as a switchman, serving in that capacity and 
that of a brakeman for three years, at w’hich 
time he was made conductor, in which capa- 
iiy he served his employers honestly and 
faithfully up to the date of his tragic death. 
Perhaps, never before has a like calamity so 
startled the people cf our little city as that of 
“Lew Price is shot” made on Saturday after- 
noon. 1 he public generally are familiar with 
the details of the affair in which a worthy 
man was slain at the hands of a cowardly 
assassin, who, long e’re this will have been 
read, has paid the penalty of his crime. 

Louis F. Price was an honored member of 
the O R. C.. Seymour Division No. 301, and 
of Hermion Lodge. No. 44, K.of P. Over his 
friends, and he had many, a feeling of gloom 
and sadness has settled, and the feebng of 
sadness is universal throughout the country. 
Lew had many fritnds among the railroad 
men and was held in the highest esteem by his 
employers. He was a true man, kind hus- 
band, and a dutiful son. His hand was 
always open to the needy, and he was always 
“true blue” to his fi iends. 
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THE ANN ARBOR STRIKE. 


A strike is a declaration of war. It is there- 
fore the policy of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen to discourage strikes, and adopt 
other methods for the settlement of disagreement 
with employers, strictly in accordance with com- 
mon sense, always having in view the welfare of 
the parties to the controversy. To verify this 
statement, it is only necessary to refer to the con- 
stitution and laws of the brotherhood, which are 
eminently conservative and democratic. 

The laws of the brotherhood recognize the sov- 
ereignty of the membership. They confer no 
arbitrary power upon the chief executive of the 
order. He cannot "order” a strike. He cannot 
"call out” the men. He cannot arrest the busi- 
ness of railroads. In this connection, it may be 
prudent to briefly outline what is required to en- 
gage in a strike. First, a grievance committee 
states definitely to the proper officials of a rail- 
road the particular wrongs which it is desirable 
to have corrected. If the official to whom 
application is made gives audience to thd com- 
mittee, matters ?re fully discussed and in a vast 
majority of cases a satisfactory arrangement re- 
sults. If, however, an agreement is not arrived 
at, the chief executive of the order is notified, 
and, when made entirely familiar with the situ- 
ation, he takes up the case and presents it, if per- 
mitted, to 1 the highest official of the corporation. 
If a conference is granted, the grievances are dis- 
cussed and earnest efforts made, on the part of 
the brotherhood, to reach satisfactory conclu- 


sions, and if possible to avoid a strike. Conces- 
sions are usually made and compromises agreed 
upon, but if, finally, no agreement results, a 
strike does not, necessarily, occur at once. On 
the contrary, the laws of the order require that 
the road or system be canvassed, for a strike can- 
not be declared unless two-thirds of the men in- 
terested vote in favor thereof, and then only 
when sanctioned by the Grand Master in con- 
junction with the committee having the matter 
in charge. It will be observed that the brother- 
hood has adopted, to the extent of its power, 
wise precautions against everything hasty or ill- 
advised, calculated to precipitate a strike. 

In the case of the strike on the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & North Michigan Railroad, which oc- 
curred on March 8th, every precaution here out- 
lined was taken, and every movement on the part 
of the members of the order was deliberate and 
lawful. There was not an instance of insubordi- 
nation; nothing turbulent or seditious. Men had 
appealed to their employers like men, to have 
serious and grievous wrongs redressed in a man- 
ly way, as became good and law-abiding citizens. 
They had been overworked and underpaid. Their 
employers had violated contracts and had subject- 
ed them to outrageous treatment, and mocked at 
their complaints. Their pleadings and protests 
had availed not, and when endurance and pa- 
tience had ceased to be virtues, when all efforts 
to find redress had utterly failed, then, and only 
then, did they strike; (pj^y b ^hen did they assert 
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their manhood, their rights as citizens and aban- 
don their work, preferring idleness and ^tbe sac- 
rifices which idleness entails, to the degradation 
which injustice and insolence force upon the un- 
resisting. 

I am writing, as is my province, particularly 
for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
though entirely familiar with all the acts and 
movements of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, which, owing to its law relating to 
boycotting railroads, bas had special prominence 
in this strike. I may state, however, that the 
laws relating to strikes are practically the same 
in both brotherhoods, with the exception of the 
law providing for boycotts, which the Firemen's 
Brotherhood omits. 

The strike on the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North 
Michigan Railroad had no extraordinary features, 
but the interferences of the United States judges 
have given it national prominence, and if the 
dictum of these judges is to stand as law, the 
dearest rights of the citizen are swept away and 
an autocracy is established. This view of the 
situation is not strained, but is strictly in conso- 
nance with the avowals of the press throughout 
the country. The questions of law involved are 
fundamental and are commanding, as they should 
command, the best thought of the nation. It 
has hitherto been conceded that railroad em- 
ployes possessed all the rights as citizens which 
attached to their employers, that is to say, that if 
employers possessed the right to discharge 
employes, when it pleased them to exercise such 
authority, the employe also possessed the right, 
unchallenged, to quit work when he elected to ex- 
ercise that right. If a judge of a United 
States Court may abolish this right of an em- 
ploye, he remands him, unequivocally, to a servi- 
tude as degrading as the Spartans imposed upon 
their helots, and it is this phase of the strike 
which aroused such intense concern and alarm. 

It will not be expected that I should enter upon 
a discussion of the legal points involved; at best 
I can only voice the sentiments of a body of law- 
abiding men who have been trained by their or- 
ganizations to respect laws and the decisions of 
courts, and who find themselves suddenly reduced 
to the condition of peonage by the decision 
of a United States judge. The learned 
judge, in his decision, finds it convenient 
to omit all reference to the duties of rail- 
road magnates, and devotes his attention to 
employes, intimating to them that, having sought 
employment upon railroads, they have become, by 
some legal hocus pocus, a part of its machinery, 
to remain during the pleasure of their employer, 
handing down such a judicial opinion, the 


judge seeks to bury out of sight the inalienable 
right of a railroad employ^ to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. If an engineer, he is 
welded to the throttle of his engine; if a fireman, 
he can lay down his pick and scoop only when 
his master gives him permission. The interstate 
commerce law is invoked, it is true, and the whys 
and wherefores of the boycott are involved, but 
the judge, disdaining to be exact, gives employes 
to understand that once becoming engineers or 
firemen they part with their rights as citizens, 
and are links in a chain gang of railroad em- 
ployes, because they are in some sense public 
servants, and the exercise of the prerogative to 
quit work is productive of inconvenience. But 
it will be observed that no reference is made to 
public needs or inconvenience, when an official, 
without notice or warning, at his own sweet 
pleasure, discharges an employ^. 

It has been suggested that a railroad employ^, 
when he accepts service, enlists — something after 
the manner of a private soldier in the 
regular army of the United States — 
placing himself under the control of officers, 
from corporal to the commander of the company, 
regiment or division, and therefore can neither 
quit nor resign, but is held by some mysterious 
power recently discovered by a United States 
judge. True, it may be, that neither railroad 
men nor the public profess to understand clearly 
what the judge means, but the best efforts that 
have been made to comprehend his declarations 
lead to the conclusion that they restrict the rights 
of employes and indefinately enlarge the rights 
of employers. For myself, I do not regret that 
a United States judge has forced upon public at- 
tention questions of such acknowledged gravity. 
The time has come for workingmen to know if 
they have any rights which the courts are bound 
to respect, or if these rights may be at any time 
abrogated to meet the demands of corpora- 
tions or the combined capitalistic power. The 
United States judge at Toledo has started the con- 
troversy, and I desire to have it proceed until the 
unquestioned rights of railroad employes, if 
rights they have, are established, as also the 
rights of their employers. 

It is asserted that railroads become common 
carriers, hut are unable to perform their obliga- 
tions without men. They must have men, and it 
should be stated, they must have engines, 
fuel, water, steam, tracks, switches, etc. The 
locomotives and equipments can be purchased 
and become the property of the road, but they are 
useless without the men, and these, once secured, 
the general manager, speaking as if by authority, 
intimates that they become fixtures, because 
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without them, as without engines, the obligations 
of the railroads cannot be performed; such is the 
new-fangled logic relied upon to reduce railroad 
trainmen to machines, to do the bidding of mas- 
ters with authority conferred by a United States 
judge. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this strike 
created intense solicitude throughout the country. 
It is held, so far as the men can discern, and 
many of them are thinkers of acute penetration, 
that the rights of workingmen are in immi- 
nent peril. In at least one notable in- 
stance a United States judge has shown 
-his utter contempt for a sovereign state and 
and the laws made in conformity with the constitu- 
tion, and has sent county officials to prison, be- 
cause they would not disregard their oaths and 
obey his mandate — and it will be readily conced- 
ed if such high-handed outrage can be perpetrat- 
ed, and the judge remain unimpeached, that a judge 
may, with equal impunity, subject railroad em- 
ployes to autocratic indignities. Such acts on 
the part of judges may lead to a movement 
to define the limits of judicial power, since, if it 
is as far-reaching as I have indicated, the demand 
to know the worst will grow in emphasis, until 
the worst is known, and the present is as favor- 
able a period as will ever occur in the history of 
workingmen or of the country for adjustments 
and readjustments. 

A railroad man myself, knowing by experience 
the duties of a locomotive fireman, and speaking 
as I do for an order whose membership reaches 
thirty thousand men, it affords me special 
pleasure to place upon record the fact that the 
great body of these men comprehend the value 
of railroads to the country. They have not in the 
past, nor are they now, making any demands 
upon railroad corporations not warranted by jus- 
tice and fair dealing, nor do they stand in need 
of any lecturing from a United States judge, or 
any other ermined representative of the law to 
teach them their duty. These locomotive fire- 
men are profoundly interested in the growth and 
expansion of American railroads, they desire 
their prosperity, because their own welfare is 
identified largely with their triumphal march; but 
if railroads, under the decisions of courts or any 
other power, are to batter down the rights and pre- 
rogatives of employes, if the workmen are to wit- 
ness the creation of a cabal of petty tyrants, 
and find themselves shorn of privileges hith- 
erto regarded as birth-rights, then, in that case, 
it were better that no railroad track had ever 
been laid, better that the wilderness should be 
restored and the land given back to wild men 
and wild beasts. 


One of the most conservative papers in the 
country, referring editorially to the declaration 
of a United States judge, says that "The decision 
of the United States court at Toledo, O., to the 
effect that railroad employes can be compelled to 
perform the service for which they are employed, 
regardless of the orders or regulations of any 
labor organization, is a very important one in its 
bearing upon the relations of employers and em- 
ployes. It makes a distinction between such 
workmen and those engaged in other forms of in- 
dustry, on the ground that their service is of a 
public character, and that society is particularly 
interested, not only in the way in which they per- 
form their duties while they continue in that serv- 
ice, but also in the time and circumstances 
under which they quit* such employment. They 
have not the right, Judge Ricks tells them, to 
choose their own time and place of terminating 
their service. 'Your employers owe a high duty 
to the public, ' he says, 'which they are compelled 
to perform under severe penalties of the law, 
and they have, in turn, a higher claim upon you 
and your service than that due from the ordinary 
employes.’" And after some further comment, 
the remark is made that "This is a new judicial 
departure, and its outcome will be awaited with 
general interest.” It is this "new departure” 
that contains the germ of an odious autocracy cre- 
ated specially for the degradation of a special 
class of railroad employes. No wonder that the 
writer declares that "its outcome will be awaited 
with interest.” The expression "general interest” 
puts the case in its mildest form. The language 
of the judge, it would be prudent to say, creates 
general alarm; like the phenomena that precede 
cyclones and earthquakes, it presages other 
troubles, compared with which the Tolede strike 
will be insignificant. 

Fortunately, it is held that the court has as- 
sumed authority which it does not possess; that 
its dictum is extra -judical; that it does not possess 
the authority to reduce men to machines or to a 
commodity; that rights acquired by revolution, 
war and legislation cannot be crushed and over- 
whelmed by a District judge at his pleasure. 
But it so happens that while men debate such 
propositions, embodying self-evident truths, the 
court, with an iron grip, holds freemen in bond- 
age, and the victims are as powerless as when, 
under another exhibition of power, men were sold 
at the auction block. 

I am not disposed to criticise railroad corpora- 
tions or railroad officials. My experience leads 
to the conclusion that in a majority of cases 
there is a disposition to deal fairly with the em- 
ployes and to give prompt attention to grievances. 
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There are exceptions, as in the case under con- 
sideration, and however few and far between 
these unushal cases may be, they are the ones 
which create the unrest in the ranks of employes. 
Pending final decisions, the organizations in- 
volved will wait and watch, and if finally the 
court's decision is sustained, I do not doubt that 
action will be taken to regain the liberties the 
court has trampled upon. — Frank P. Sargent , in 
North American Review. 


Preferred Charges. 

A genuine surprise was sprung at the meeting 
of Toledo Division, No. 26, Order of Railway 
Conductors, yesterday afternoon, when E. W. 
Purritt, grand junior conductor of the Grand 
Division preferred charges against H. O. Wright, 
secretary and treasurer of Toledo division. The 
charges, condensed, were that Mr. Wright had 
appropriated moneys belonging to the order, and 
had failed to make proper returns for it. A still- 
ness prevailed all through the room, for Mr. 
Wright has always been one of the best, most 
loyal and true-hearted members the division has 
ever had, and to hear him thus spoken of was 
like a thrust to the hearts of the members. Mr. 
James McMillan attempted to call Mr. Purritt 
down, claiming that as the meeting was open and 
as there were three persons in the room who 
were not full-fledged members, no business of 
that kind should be sprung. But the irate 1 ‘Elder" 
Was warmed up, and there was no power on earth 
that could hold him back, and besides he must 
leave at 5:20 on his run. During the preferring 
of the charge and the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Wright sat transfixed. His fertile mind was 
wandering to the books of the order, which he 
knew were balanced. He couldn’t think of a 
thing that he had done wrong, but the merciless* 
Elder persisted. He finally moved that Mr. 
Wright be instructed to take $25 from the treas- 
ury and pay Roulet & Armstrong for the watch 
charm he was to present to him. He then pre- 
sented Mr. Wright with a watch charm, which in 
point of beauty almost excels anything in the 
jewelers' art. It is made of a miniature car wheel, 
inside of a brake wheel. In the center is the em- 
blem of the Order, the arm and lantern, the arm 
and brake chain and the draw bar in the colors of 
the Ord$r. From beneath tnis emblem extends 
the key and pen, emblematic of Mr. Wright’s 
position, and at its center a diamond glistens. 
Attached to the brake wheel is a draw bar, with 
ring attached, with which to fasten the whole to 
the chain. On the reverse is the inscription, “H. 
O. Wright, from Division No. 26, O. R. C., for 
services rendered; 1893." The presentation speech 


was made in the Elder's well known flowery style, 
and took Mr. Wright completely by surprise. In 
fact he has only a dim and muddled recollection 
of it all yet, but he responded feelingly. "I don’t 
know what I said, " he remarked after it was all 
over, “but I guess I said something. Elder had 
me Worried." The presentation was made as a 
slight remembrance for the Herculean services 
rendered by Mr. Wright during the convention 
last month. 

At the meeting two members were given the 
second and third degree, and one the first. — 
Toledo Blade , June 12th. 


Make it Unanimous. 

Why not make it unanimous ? I mean the 
white R. R. T. A. button movement. Never in 
all the history of temperance work has there 
been the equal of this. This is the anniversary 
month of this great and wonderful step taken by 
the railroad men of this nation. Just one year 
ago the first order was given for a few thousand 
of these white messengers of good tidings to 
many a home and heart of railroad men. With 
a good deal of trembling, fear and hesitancy, but 
with much prayer and hope, the first were handed 
out. To-day, as celebrating the first anniversary 
of this great work, we have sent in an order for 
more buttons, mhking the sum total for this short 
twelve months 100,000. Yes, let it be repeated, 
one hundred thousand R. R. T. A. buttons for rail - 
road men exclusively and before another month is 
gone, judging from the past, still another thous- 
and will have to be ordered. Every mail brings 
in requests from railroad boys from every quarter 
of the compass for more white buttons. From 
every state of this great nation and from Canada 
comes the cry, “Give me some of your white 
buttons." Many times the request is for one, 
two or three, for the writer and for his fellows on 
the same train. This is almost invariably fol- 
lowed by a request for a dozen, two dozen and 
sometimes forty or fifty from the same 
parties, saying the boys of the lodge or division 
want them. Then come letters telling of the 
wonderful good done, of many a poor boy who 
had been a victim to the habit, who could not re- 
fuse an offer of a treat, now made strong and 
was himself again. One writer says: “I want 
to tell you what the white button has done for 
me. It has put a new carpet on the floor, put 
new dresses and shoes on my children and sent 
them to school, and best of all has made my wife 
the happiest woman in America." 

So. Bro. Editor, if it is doing so much good 
for some of the boys, my heart calls out to all the 
railroad men of this good land in the language of 
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the heading, just "make it unanimous.” Yes, 
boys, I am with you. ,1 vote aye, "make it unan- 
imous.” I will stay by you. You are doing the 
best work of your lives. In your Brotherhoods 
and Orders you have done greatly. You have 
raised the personnel of the members to a wonder- 
ful degree. No one can intelligently look over 
the history of the work done by the railway 
orders for the past decade or so and not admit 
you have worked wonders. You are now about 
putting on the top stone of the grand pyramid of 
honor you have raised to and for yourselves in 
the estimation of all right thinking men. A few 
years ago it was about as uncommon a sight to 
see a railroad man who did not "fill up” as it is 
now to see one "full.” Sobriety being one of the 
cardinal principles of the Orders, no man can 
now belong to one of these Orders unless habit- 
ually a sober man. I would that the great pub- 
lic you have served so faithfully more fully ap- 
preciated the noble work you have already done. 
But due regard to this work is coming. The 
public mind is now being turned to the grand 
move now inaugurated and which you are push- 
ing with such wonderful power an i success. The 
great mass of you men have come, and very sen- 
sibly too, to the conclusion that whiskey and rail- 
roading do not mix well at all. Many a noble 
man’s life has been sacrificed by the incapacity of 
a brother railroad man on another train, perhaps 
made so by a drink that clouded or excited his 
brain. 

Most of you are beginning to feel (if there is 
no law for you for redress for injuries caused by 
the carelessness or recklessness of a co-employ£) 
that you ought to have some say as to the habits 
of this co-laborer and you have entered into 
this movement for total abstinence for all rail- 
road men with a will and energy which bespeaks 
success. When the officials come to see how 
unanimous you are making this movement they 
will be slow about employing any new men who 
are not in sympathy with this white button senti- 
ment. 

It is, after all, not so very strange you men 
have entered so heartily upon this move. You 
are thinking and sensible men; only such can 
possibly be good railroad men. Think deep, 
think long and earnestly as you may, and none 
can possibly find one, solitary, good reason for 
the drink habit. It is badness and only badness 
and that continually, first, last and all the time. 
The saloon is a robber. No one can make any- 
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thing else, of it. It robs one of his manhood, 
makes him a slave, robs his wife, robs his child- 
ren, robs his home of love, joy and plenty and 
in the end turns one out in old age to go "over 
the hills to the poor bouse.” If there were n 6 
other argument in favor of the white button, the 
notorious fact that Keeley Institutes are spring- 
ing up all over the land for the cure of drunken- 
ness, and that up to date not less than 100,000 
poor inebriates, who. had lost all power of self- 
control and for years had suffered all the horrors 
of an earthly hell, have sought these adylums of 
hope and promise, does, in my judgment, give 
unanswerable reasons why the great army of rail- 
road men of this land should push this work to 
a unanimous conclusion, so that no brother rail- 
roader should ever have to seek restoration to 
manhood through the Keeley institute, and to 
some humiliating means. In this case how apt 
and how true the saying: "An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth more than a pound of cure.” The 
Httle white button, less than an ounce in weight, 
is better far than, not a pound, but a ton of cure. 
No true white button maft will ever need a Kee- 
ley cure, good as it may be to those who thought- 
lessly neglected the ounce of prevention. 

Make it, make it then, my dear railroad men of 
this land, unanimous! Let the loud paeans of 
victory before another twelve months rolls around, 
be sung by every railroad man from ocean to 
ocean and from the south to the frozen north. 
Yes, "make it unanimous” and the writer stays by 
you till the finish. — L. S. Coffin, in Railroad Train- 
men's Journal . 


To Edwin Booth. 

As one sad prince holds in his hands a skull 
As tenderly as it had golden strands 
And were blue-eyed, so at thy reverent hands 
Most worthless baubles are no longer dull, 

But take a wondrous luster not their own; 

While diamonds cut by one of long ago 
So richly shine as be alone could know 
His precious jewels one day would be shown. 

Like to a zephyr freighted with a spice, 

New and most strangely sweet that wanders by, 
So steals a phantom thought before our eyes, 
Born of our love for that which will not die; 
For such alone, dear Booth, for such as thee, 
Through the dark years he wrought so wondrously. 

— Outing. 
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A Vision of the Old and New. 

’Twas in the slumber of the night — 

That solemn time, that mystic state — 

When, from its loftiest signal height, 

My soul o'er looked the realm of Fate, 

And read the writing on the wall, 

That prophesies of things to be 
And heard strange voices rise and fall 
Like murmurs from a distant sea. 

The world below me throbbed and rolled 
la all its glory, pride and shame 
Its lust for power, its greed for gold, 

Its flitting lights that man calls fame, — 

And from their long and deep repose, 

In memory and page sublime, 

The ancient races round me rose 

Like phantoms from the tombs of Time. 

I saw the Alpine torrents press 

To Tiber with their snow-white foam, 

And prowling in the wilderness 

The wolf that suckled infant Rome. 

But wilder than the mountain flood 
That plunged upon its downward way, 

And fiercer than the she- wolf's brood, 

The soul of man went forth to slay. 

Kingdoms to quick existence sprang, 

Each thirsting for another's gore, 

The din of wars incessant rang, 

And signs of hate each forehead wore. 

All nations bore the mark of Cain, 

And only knew the law of might; 

They lived and strove for selfish gain 
And perished like the dreams of night. 

I woke; and slept, and dreamed once more, — 
And from a continent's white crest, 

I heard two oceans seethe and roar. 

Along vast lands by nature blest; 

All races mingled at my feet, 

With noise and strange confusion rife, 


And Old World projects — incomplete — 
Seemed maddened with a new-found life. 

The thirst for human blood had waned; 

But boldly seated on the throne, 

The grasping god of Mammon reigned, 

And claimed earth’s product for bis own. 

He gathered all that toilers made, 

To fill bis vaults with wealth untold. 

The sunlight, water, air and shade 
Paid tribute to his greed for gold. 

He humbly paid his vows to God, 

While agents gathered rents and dues. 

He ruled the nation with a nod, 

And bribed the pulpit with the pews. 

Yet over all the regal form 

Of Freedom towered, unseen by him, 

And eagles poised above the storm 
That draped the far horizon’s rim. 

At length, the distant thunder spoke 
In deep and threatening accents; then 

The long roll of the earthquake woke 
From sleep a hundred million men. 


I woke; and slept and dreamed again: 

And softened glory filled the air, 

The morning flooded land and main, 
And Peace was brooding everywhere 
From sea to sea the song was known 
That only God’s own children know, 
Whose notes, by angel voices sown, 
Took root two thousand years ago. 


No more the wandering feet bad need 
Of priestly guides to Paradise, 

And banished was the iron creed 

That measured God by man's devise; 
No more the high cathedral dome 
Was reared to tell His honors by; 

For Christ was throned in every home, 
And shown from every human eye. 
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No longer did the beast control 
And make the spirit desolate; 

No more the poor man's struggling soul 
Sank down before the wheel of Fate. 

And pestilence could not c raw near, 

Nor war and crime be felt or seen — 

As flames that lap the withered spear, 

Expire before the* living green. 

And all of this shall come to pass — 

For God is Love, and Love shall reign, 
Though nations first dissolve like grass 
Before the fire that sweeps the plain; 

And men shall cease to lift their gaze 
To seek Him in the far-off bine, 

But live the Truth their lips now praise 
And in their lives His life renew. 

— James G. Clark, in The New Nation. 


The Poor Black Chicken. 

Out of the barn one morning 
Old Whitey came strutting down; 

No common inferior ben was she, 

But a Dorking of great renown. 

And after her came ten chickens, 

Running with all their might; 

Nine had their mother’s complexion fair, 

But one was as black as night. 

Old Whitey looked over her shoulder, 

And clucked to each little pet; 

But suddenly, angrily stretched her neck, 
And flew at the small brunette. 

All day she pecked at the chicken, 

Whenever she saw it was near; 

And Dinah, the cook, at her kitchen door, 
Heard its pitiful peeps of fear. 

“I’m bressed if dat stuck-up Dorkin’ 

Don’t hate yer for bein’ black ! 

But one cullud pussun can feel for anoder — 
We’ll pay yer old mudder back.” 

So, laughing, good-natured Dinah 
Quickly lifted the little wight, 

And shaking the dredging-box carefully o’er 
him, 

Lo ! presently black was white. 

Then away ran floury chicken, 

Looking like all the rest; 

And silly old Whitey contentedly clucked 
As be nestled beneath her breast. 

Dinah nodded and laughed at the mother; 

“Yer fooled, honey, sure, but den 
When folks ebery day take appearance fer 
truf, 

Why shouldn’t a foolish ole hen?" 

— Clara Louise Burnham , in Youth's Companion. 


“The Auxiliary.” 

What has become of our forty corresponding 
secretaries, can anyone tell? 

President of Division No. — , please to read 
the duties qf the corresponding secretary in your 
next meeting, as it plainly is not understood. She 
is only required to write four letters during the 
year — one each three months, and it should be at- 
tended to. 

We have now forty divisions. Should each one 
do her duty, we should be able to present a much 
more interesting department, as we would then 
receive one hundred and sixty letters from the 
corresponding secretaries alone, giving us an av- 
erage of more than thirteen letters each month. 
Imagine, if you can, the difference it would make 
in the interest taken in our pages. 

The letters do not need to be long ones, but we 
should be able, through the columns of our de- 
partment, to obtain a certain knowledge of the 
members’ work and success of sister divisions. It 
would prove a tonic*to the whole sisterhood. And 
I am sure all who undertake to fulfill the obliga- 
tion laid upon them by their division in choosing 
them to hold such an important and honorable 
position, will find it easy and pleasant, a benefit to 
themselves as well as others. 

Please remember, dear sister readers, that it 
does not follow that you are expected to let them 
do all the corresponding, though. Their part is 
an important one, to be sure (and I trust they will 
not deem it necessary lo confine their messages to 
“businers” alone,) but let us have an interchange 
of thought on other problems of life, as “no 
man liveth to himself alone,” and woman is reck- 
oned with man there as in most other cases. I 
guess the Auxiliary is, and should be, of great in- 
terest to every railroad conductor's wife, whether 
they have as yet awakened to the fact or not. But 
we must acquit ourselves as true women, 
riding bravely over all petty jealousies and 
strife into the harbor of harmony and peace. 
And the best way to do this is to let our- 
selves become interested in other avenues to 
reach happiness, bringing into our leters, our 
lodge rooms, and, not least, our homes, the 
atmosphere ot a well-stored, well-balanced 
mind. Yours in T. F., 

The Editor. 


Jackson, Tenn., June 2, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 27, Tennessee 
Division No. 39, L. A. toO. R. C., was organized 
in the O. R. C. rooms by Mrs. W. C. Turner, of 
DeSoto, Mo., assisted by Mrs. Learnard, of Mem- 
phis Division. We cannot say too much in be- 
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half of these ladies for their patience and cheer- 
fulness, and the pleasure their visit afforded all 
the members present. We were organized with 
twenty -one charter members, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. F. M. Long; Vice-President, 
Mrs. L. F. Pearcy; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
P. C. Callahan; Senior Sister, Mrs. J. M. Booker; 
Junior Sister, Mrs. W. D. Neff; Guard, Mrs. 
Robert Phillips; Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. G. B. Harris; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs.* P. B. Wilkinson. 

We are a little tardy about letting our sisters 
hear from us, but as we are quite young in the 
cause and had to change our name, we beg to be 
excused. 

We first selected the name of Columbian, but 
was notified there was another division by the 
same name, so we changed our name to Tennes- 
see No. 39. Our division is growing fast. We 
have initiated three candidates and accepted pe- 
titions for two to become members. 

We have been organized for a month and all 
members seem to be interested, as we have had a 
good attendance each meeting. We hope to make 
a success of our auxiliary, and be of what service 
we can to the Order of Railway Conductors. 

1 am yours in T. F., 

Mrs. P. B. Wilkinson. 


We wish to say in justice to those who address- 
ed the convention of the Ladies' Auxiliary in To- 
ledo. Ohio, May 9th, that their addresses as given 
in' the June number were not all of them com- 
plete, as we know of one sister in particular 
who will feel justly disappointed, no doubt, that 
much of the best part of her article was omitted. 
But, sister, we put in all we had of it, and would 
have been very glad of the rest. 


The Ant as an Engineer. 

The pastry was delicious, and I wanted it myself, 

So I put it in the pantry, on the very lowest shelf; 

And to keep it from the insects, those ants so red 
and small, 

I made a river round it of molasses, best of all. 

But the enemy approached it, all as hungry as 
could be, 

And the captain with his aide-de-camp just 
skirmished round to see 

Whether they could ford this river, or should try 
some other plan, 

And together with his comrades he around the 
liquid ran. 

To his joy and satisfaction, after traveling 
around, 


The place where the molasses was the narrowest 
he found; 

Then again he reconnoitered, rushing forward 
and then back, 

Till he spied some loosened plaster in the wall 
around a tack. 

He divided then his forces, with a foreman for 
each squad, 

And he marshaled the whole army and before 
him each ant trod. 

His directions all were given; to his chiefs he 
gave a call; 

While he headed the procession as they marched 
off up the wall. 

Every ant then seized his plaster, just a speck 
and nothing more, 

And he climbed and tugged and carried till he'd 
brought it to the shore; 

Then they built their bridge, just working for an 
hour by the sky, 

After which they all marched over and all fell to 
eating pie. 

— St. Nicholas. 


Port Huron, June 5, 1893. 
Editor Ladies ’ Department : 

I will now try to write an article for The 
Conductor from Michigan Division No. 32. On 
April 5th, 1893, Mrs. J. H. Moore, Grand Presi- 
dent of the L. A. to the O. R. C., organized and 
installed a lodge here with twenty charter mem- 
bers. The division was invited by Sister Wads- 
worth to dinner and by Sister Daniels to a five 
o'clock tea, at Clyne's restaurant, on Military 
street, and in the evening was tendered a recep- 
tion by Sister Atkins at her home, the members 
of the O. R. C. also being invited. Mrs. J. H, 
Moore was presented with a souvenir spoon on 
this latter occasion. 

Our meetings are held in Maccabee Temple, 
on Huron avenue, the first and third Fridays of 
each month, and are conducted very nicely with 
good attendance, and we are progressing finely 
for new beginners. 

Our delegate, Sister Smith, gave a very pleas- 
ing account of the convention, including the 
work and pleasure, at our last meeting. 

The officers are as follows: President, Mrs. 
Helen McIntyre; Vice-President, Mrs. Jsnnie 
Wadsworth; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Sadie 
Smith; Senior Sister, Mrs. Stella Atkins; Junior 
Sister, Mrs. Aggie Davis; Guard, Mrs. Annie 
Reid; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Kate Mc- 
Carthy. 

As this is my first experience, I hope that in 
the future I can give you something more inter- 
esting. Correspondent. 
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Laugh and the World Laughs With You — 
Something to be Remembered. 

Keep your troubles and discouragements to 
yourselves. 

Does that seem hard and unsympathetic? It is 
only a lesson which it is well to learn so perfectly 
that it cannot easily be forgotten. And this is the 
reason. In this world, beautiful as it is, full of 
the glory of the sun and the moon and the stars, 
of the trees and the grass and the flowers, full of 
the songs of birds, of the laughter of children, of 
the sweet tones of love and friendship, there is 
yet a strong undertow of sorrow, of pain, of 
misery, of which no human being escapes a share. 
It is not pleasant to have the heart wrung, to en- 
dure discomfort, to meet disappointment. We 
have not yet, zhany of us, arrived at the point 
where we recognize the ministry of pain and re- 
alize to the extent of maxing it welcome, that it 
is the source of the greatest spiritual growth, 
which is the real aim of life. We * 'kick against 
the pricks” instead, and get as far away from all 
thought of it as possible. 

This effort grows out of a law of life, although 
it may be recognized only as a desire to be com- 
fortable. Everything, however, gains by what it 
feeds on, and a continued dwelling upon a pain 
whether it be physical or mental, only intensifies 
it into greater proportions until it shadows every- 
thing. It is natural that it should, for we attract 
to ourselves those thought currents from without 
which harmonize with our own. If we hug mis- 
ery to ourselves, by unerring law, the ties of 
weakening, unhappy thought set toward us, flow 
into our being, rising higher and higher until we 
are submerged. Like seeks like everywhere, and 
because thought is unseen, it does not follow 
that it has not vital force and power. So js 
electricity unseen until its effects are made visi - 
ble. 

Naturally hopeful thoughts open the door to 
their kin, and the effect is to lighten pain, and to 
put the giant Fear to flight. Then our mental 
skies grow brighter, discouragements fade away, 
and we are ready to exclaim that ttfis world is not 
so bad a world after all as some wonld like to 
make it. This attitude of mind works wonders, 
as is demonstrated every day, though the law 
that governs it has only come to be recently bet- 
ter understood. We have then no right to load 
our pains and discouragements UDon other peo- 
ple, even when they seem to be willing. And not 
only is it a wrong to them but a wrong to our- 
selves as well. We are weakening our own pow- 
er « of resistance every time we go over our list of 
ills. Instead of gathering from that which has 
come to us the best of what there is in it, being 


sure that it contains a lesson for our learning 
which is needed for the growth of the spirit, we 
are too apt to call in our friends and neighbors, 
pour into their listening ears the tale of our woes, 
and when we have finished find our burdens in- 
creased. The fact that if you laugh the world 
laughs with you, while it turns away when you 
weep, is not so heartless as it seems. It is really 
only nature's protest against feeding pain, and I 
tell you we have no right to do that either to 
ourselves or others. 

Keep your woes then, be they petty or' great, 
safely locked away in yeur own heart. Not only 
do you thus obey a law of right, but you are 
twice blessed in friends, for it is true that a re- 
peated listening to your perplexities and sorrows 
is a great strain upon friendship. Not that you 
should never seek help and sympathy from those 
who love you best, but let the occasions he rare. 

"I used to like to see Mra. H.” said one lady ta 
another, not long ago, "but I go across the street 
now to avoid her. I know if I stop to speak I 
shall hear the story of her troubles again, and I 
am tired of it. She is to be pitied, I know, but I 
can do nothing to help her, and what is the use 
of being made miserable for nothing?” 

That tells the whole story. There is nothing 
so strong as habit when once formed, and noth- 
ing so easy to form as this one of making harrow- 
ing confidences. Turn the bright side to the 
world always, and be sure the brightness will be 
reflected back to your own heart. — Emily S. 
Bouton , in The Toledo Blade . 


Mrs. "Jennie Bell,” in a former issue of Thb 
Conductor, expressed a desire to hear from the 
other sisters regarding the managing of our child- 
ren (not our husbands), and I have been not a 
little disappointed in not seeing any response to 
her hearty letter, as it is a subject that does in- 
terest all mothers. 1 shall repeat her request 
and ask for further expression from the 
sisters. Some who read these pages have 
have no doubt arisen to the dignity of grand- 
motherhood, and after close thought on the sub- 
ject, will no doubt be able to advise those of 
smaller experience. After a motherhood of over 
fifteen years, I have concluded that to grow the 
most perfect confidence in the intentions of our 
children to do right, is the surest way to have 
them try to do right. No matter how contrary 
the appearances, trust that the motive was good, 
as in fact I think, after consideration, we will all 
agree that it was. All desires, if tempered with 
wisdom, are for the good of all. It is ignorance 
rather than willfulness that causes our children 
to do the things we are wont to call bad. It is 
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the natural desire for pleasure, misled by ignor- 
ance ef what will bring true happiness. Is it not 
so, and is it not this same misconception of the 
whole human race that brings upon us the results 
we see about us that we call bad? It is much 
easier to speak of those things we claim to be 
right than to do them, I know, yet fully aware of 
this I feel that it is best to tell others of our con- 
victions until we shame ourselves into the habit 
of doing the thing our conscience tells us to do. 
Oh ! for patience and trust, a trust that will help 
us to help our children to overcome the extremes 
»(for which perhaps we ourselves aru partly ac- 
countable), to grow those seeds of virtue that 
seem to be late in their growth. Oh ! for the 
patience and trust to do this with ourselves first, 
then we may hope to do much for the precious 
souls entrusted to our care. 


Gathering June Roses. 

For the Ladies' Department : 

Out in the garden, Bess, Neta and May, 
Gathered June roses one bright summer day. 

Tabby and Towser lay stretched in the sun, 
Mischievous Tabby, too lazy for fun; 

While from the branches of every tree 
Blithe birdies twittered their anthems of glee. 

"Oh! oh!" cried Neta, “come here, May and 
Bess. 


Grandpa Bly. 

For the Ladies' Department. 

Nellie Bly was spending the beautiful days of 
summer at Grandpa Bly's, out in the dear old 
country home where Nellie's papa had grown 
from babyhood to manhood. Fine times she had, 
too, riding to the fields with grandpa, hunting 
the eggs for grandma, watching the “hired man" 
miik the cows, and not losing sight of the foam- 
ing milk until she had seen grandma strain it in- 
to the bright tin pans, setting them neatly in a 
row on the cellar shelves, while she (Nellie) wait- 
ed patiently for the cup of warm milk grandma 
always poured out for her at la^. One night, 
after Nellie bad drank her milk, washed her face 
and hands, ready for grandma to braid her hair 
before going to bed, grandpa said: “Nellie Bly, 
ope’ your eye, . spiders wait near by." (Grandpa 
was always making rhymes.) Nellie ran to him 
to hug and squeeze him “awful hard," when, 
quick as wink, grandpa had her fast. “I'm the 
spider," he said; “bring me a ball of twine, Nel- 
lie; I want to teach you an object lesson." 

And letting her leave his arms, sang out: 
“Now you go; don’t be slow, if my secret you 
would know." Nellie brought the twine and 
stood expectantly before grandpa. She had re- 
ceived object lessons from him before. 

“Nellie, ’’ he said, soberly, “do you ever get 
impatient?” 

“Yes, sir." 


Ob! I’ve found something, you never could 
guess." 

"“Four little birdies a6 cute as can be, 

•Here in a nest by the June rose tree.” 

“Oh! let us take them 'and tame them," said 
May; 

“I’ll find the cage that mamma put away." 

“Tame them, ” said Bessie, “these dear little 
birds? 

’Why, sister May, I’m surprised at your words. 

<How would you like to be stolen to-day, 

"Shut in a prison and carried away? 

How would the mother bird feel when she 
came, 

.After you'd stolen her birdies to tame?" 

“O, I’ll not do it; no, no, now I think," 

While the bright tear-drops fell fast with each 
wink. 

‘Sweet was the lesson they taught sister May, 

^Gathering June roses that bright summer day. 

—Mrs. AT D. Hahn. 


“Well, let me tie this string around your 
thumb. Do you ever get real impatient?" 

“Yes, sir." 


' 'Well, let me tie this string to your fore finger; 
there, two of. your 'members' are fast. Now, 
do you ever get angry?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“All right; that would tie down all the other 
members of this hand. Now, give us the other. 
Now, Nellie," he said, “I do not wish to have 
you think that I think you ever deceived or diso- 
beyed mamma, or that you ever dreamed of ly- 
ing, but we will first go on and show how such 
things bind one, supposing you were tempted to 
do them." 

So one after another Nellie’s other hand was 
bound, one finger at a time, and grandpa did not 
stop even there. He bound her arms to her body, 
her feet together, and then actually asked her to 
“walk over to grandpa." 

Nellie wiggled along so clumsily that every- 
body laughed. “Well," be finally said, “the 
spider caught you after all. You yielded all 
your members, and now you are bound fast. Nel- 
lie, every time you get angry you yield your 
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members to be bound; every time you 
yield to any bad impulse the same is the result." 

Then grandpa nntied the strings very slowly, 
explaining that good deeds and good thoughts 
could alone unbind us when we have yielded our 
members to unrighteousness. But it is so much 
better not to be bonnd at all. Then grandpa 
tossed her good-night, saying: 

"Now to bed, lay your head 
On the pillow white; 

Rest you sweet, till we meet, 

By the morning's light." 

Nellie ran laughingly off to bed, calling back: 

"That’s enough of such stuff." 

You might try the lesson with the twine and 
see if you can understand it. Mamma will help 
you, I guess. N. dix Ouhahn. 


thoughtful men see the injustice, and the sluggards 
awake to criticise. 

And, Brother Bachelor Jim, as to "mingling 
with the two for a cent men and the three for a 
cent women, " I’d gladly mingle with them if by 
so doing I could assist in the makihg of laws that 
would better their condition, and thus add my 
mite towards their uplifting. Perhaps the "men- 
around the polls would be more careful what they 
used as a cuspidor if their wives, mothers, sisters 
or sweethearts were liable to be standing near. 

Shall people absent themselves from the World’s- 
Fair for fear of having "the vile yellow tobacco 
juice squirted on their clothes?" If men regard 
women in one place they can and will in another. 

I wish I were able to tell you how threadbare- 
such excuses seem to me. 


St. Paul, Minn., June 15, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Now that my time is again my own, I shall 
gladly spend a little of it in talking with Bachelor 
Jim, concerning the subject of his letter in the 
April Conductor. Feeling confident that in ex- 
pressing my views as I shall endeavor to do, that 
they will voice the sentiment of a goodly number 
of the women of America, as well as no small 
number of the men. 

And, as Bachelor Jim has expressed himself so 
freely, it will give me also the freedom of perfect 
frankness, something always to be desired, (to my 
mind). 

I shall not mean to deal in sarcasm, although I 
must confess the lofty manner in which Bachelor 
Jim dubbed my "hankering after woman's suffrage 
as a delusion if not a snare," provoked all my in- 
dependent old- maid ism. 

It would rather look as though he had not yet 
placed woman on a plain with (much less above) 
roan, when he assumes to inform her that she is 
chasing a "will-o-the-wisp" in this desire to voice 
her sentiments in a way that shall count for some- 
thing as worthy of consideration. 

As to my congratulating myself that I can, with 
a clear conscience, sit with folded hands while 
the "two for a cent men," or even grand, noble 
men, march by to the polls to cast their votes, do 
you think I can congratulate myself that I am de- 
prived of a God-given right, the right to» have my 
ideas of the good of the nation weigh equally with 
m y Mothers, just because I am a woman? I sit 
Wl th a clear conscience, with folded hands, while 
thousands of men are selling my birthright as 
* el1 as that of their own and the whole nation's, 

or a mess of pottage? No, never! Let us not 
Cease to pray, to reason, and to declare, until the 


Furthermore, I am surprised that anyone, 
either man or woman, should ever "aspire 
to the ballot box," for any other reason than the 
knowledge that by casting their vote on the side 
of what they considered right, they were aiding 
the right to win. Because some men are too in- 
dolent to care for the welfare of the nation, shall 
a woman cease to seek the justice due her, as one 
of that nation? 

"Maid Nancy" did not say she "desired for the 
women anything from the ballot box to a seat in 
the presidential chair." But she does desire an 
acknowledgment that women are fitted to hold 
positions of trust where minds alone rule, just 
as well as the men. 

It is quite possible that when men in gen- 
eral give intellect and reason enough attention to 
allow the women a voice in the ruling of the 
world, that they will also have arisen to a plain 
where "war's dread alarm" will need sounding no 
more, and then no one will be forced to take the 
musket and the field. 

None but the illiterate or uncivilized should 
depend on brute force or strategy to rule the 
people. 


Now that reason has begun to dawn, let it rise 
until it lights the whole heavens. Let men and 
women think less about party and all about 
principle. There will then be no need of anyone 
wallowing in the slush and mire of political strife; 
it will then be "come, let us reason together," 
not fight for our party for fear of its downfall. 

And as to "curling paper and powdered faces," 
once teach the women that they are expected to 
talk intelligently as well as look attractively and 
they will soon learn the fact that an intelligent 
face does not need powder to make it attractive. 

Yours, 

The Old Maid Nancy. 
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Denison, Texas, Jane 14, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As Division No. 53 is somewhat short in cor- 
respondence I will fill in a few lines upon the 
question of seniority. 

Under the working of this rule a cow boy from 
the staked plains of Texas, or any other staked 
plain, has the absolute right to be promoted to a 
conductor and take out a train in preference to a 
conductor of thirty years' experience, if said cow- 
boy was only employed two minutes before the 
experienced conductor. 

Seniority is a curse to the practical railroad 
men of to-day, as it keeps them down and causes 
them and their families to want. 

The same arbitrary rule has made a surplus of 
30,000 railroad men in the United States in the 
last ten years. By the way of illustration, allow 
me to recite the following brief -parable. 

Rastus comes walking down the street and is 
met by Zeek. 

“Hello, Rastus," says Zeek, “I heard you lost 
your job in the barber shop." 

“Yes," says Rastus, “but I don’t care; I have 
just been to see Train Master Smith, and he gave 
me a job braking on the keyars, and it is all air 
brakes now and I will have nothing to do but sit 
on top and see the keyars go, and I will make fo' 
times as much asl did in the barber shop, and it 
won’t be but a short time till 1 will be a conduc- 
tor. Say, Zeek, but I was lucky." 

“How was you so luoky?" says Zeek. 

“Why, I just got in the train master’s office 
three minutes before an old conductor came in 
and asked for a job, saying he had had forty 
years’ experience. Train Master Smith said he 
was sorry for him, but had just hired a man and 
could do nothing for him." 

It may be this will explain why so many of our 
old time conductors, who have served in rain and 
snow, are down to a job of braking to-day. Most 
of tbem have had good jobs in their time and 
have been discharged for cause, but if the cow- 
boy conductor was put in the same position he 
would soon be hunting a job. 


I could, if I wished, give the names of eight or 
ten O. R. C. men braking out of Denison, who 
have run both freight and passenger trains on 
several different railways a number of years and 
are no nearer getting a train now than if they had 
recently graduated from a barber shop, and still 
conductors are being made every day. 

All this is caused by seniority, and I for one 
say down with so pernicious a rule. If seniority 
holds its own for the next ten years all the old 
conductors will be working on the section or 
picking cotton on some plantation in Georgia. 

Yours in P. 

W. R. Hopkins Div. 53, 


Farnham, P. Q., June 13, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

It is now some time since the Order heard from 
Div. No. 80, but here she is just the same as 
ever. Yes, better than ever. For we have more 
members, and, as near as I can find out, things 
are working smoothly. I believe, though, there 
is a movement on foot among some of the brothers 
to have the division again transferred to Farn- 
ham, where it was formerly. This, I think, 
would be beneficial, for the reason that we now 
have quite a number of freight men who have 
lately joined, and they find it difficult to go 
to Montreal, not being able always to procure 
transportation, and we all must travel over this 
line. Then, again, our chief is a resident of 
Farnham and can always be on hand, and our 
secretary and treasurer can always reach there 
without inconvenience. So I move we flag back 
to Farnham. 

It is with deep regret that I have to mention 
Bro. Nichalson's sad accident, by which he lost a 
foot, in April last. It was certainly a grievous 
blow to him, but he has borne up manfully under 
his affliction and is now doing very well. I hope 
his insurance will soon be forthcoming, for it has 
certainly been a long time since his papers were 
returned. I think more prompt action should be 
taken in these matters. 
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Bro. Tanks has returned from his vacation. 
He had quite an extended trip, and seemed well 
pleased. Brother T., keep your weather eye on 
the call boy while at Outremont. 

Bro. Cunningham has been to the convention 
at Toledo and reports favorably, but John says a 
a fellow must be an orator who goes there as dele- 
gate. This certainly speaks well for the Order, 
as there must be some able men connected with 
it. 

Our A. G. C., C. H. Wilkins, passed through 
Montreal the other day on his way to Quebec; 
he looked as genial as ever. 

Yours truly in P. F. , 

"Whistlr Coro." 


Mt. Carmel, 111 ., June 15, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor . 

As Bluff City Division No. 308 has not been 
represented in your columns up to date, I have 
taken upon myself the responsibility of remedy- 
ing that deficiency. We have a comparatively 
small division, numbering but 22 or 23, though 
numbers furnish no measure for the efficiency 
of the members. Our division is located at Mt. 
Carmel, the city of air ship fame, and headquar- 
ters for the Cairo division of the Big Four road. 
Our meetings are held on the first and third Sun- 
days of each month and are well attended, the 
boys all showing a most encouraging degree of in- 
terest. We cannot but feel very hopeful for the 
future of Bluff City Division. 

Since our Grand Division has completed its 
labors and adjourned, may I be pardoned for 
pointing out some instances where it seems to me 
matters of importance were left without proper 
attention. Most of us will agree that some plan 
should have been adopted for the payment of ex- 
penses incurred by the delegates to that gather- 
ing. Our Order is founded upon principles of 
justice and equality and adherence to those prin- 
ciples demands that all burdens should be borne 
by all the members equally. A division of 20 
members should not be required to pay as much 
of these expenses as one of a hundred or more. 
In my opinion, all delegate expenses should be 
paid by the Grand Division and then an assess- 
ment should be made upon the total membership 
to meet it. Under this system the cost of repre- 
sentation per capita would not exceed half a dol- 
lar, while, as it now stands, many of the smaller 
divisions pay out from $6 to $8 per member for 
the privilege of participating in the national 
gathering. We of the smaller bodies feel that, 
unless we are given some relief, we will be obliged 
to join with the nearest division and thus cut 
down expenses or throw up our charters and quit. 


I understand that several propositions looking to 
some such change as I have intimated were re- 
ferred to the committee on jurisprudence at the 
last meeting, but were consigned to the waste 
basket. This is a matter of primary importance 
to all of us, and I for one would be glad to hear 
from that committee upon their reasons for such 
action. Changing the meeting from annual to 
biennial does not equalize the expense as it 
should be. Let the G. C. C. formulate a plan 
and submit it to the local divisions to be voted 
upon and it will carry, as such an one would had 
it been presented at Toledo. Let the subjedt be 
thoroughly discussed thrpugh The Conductor, 
and we can then have a basis of opinion upon 
which to work. 

Yours in P. F., 

Wabash. 


Denison, Texas, June 14, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

I am now looking for The Conductor to 
make its welcome appearance, and while the 
thought is giving action to the pen, my assistant 
conductor is out in the kitchen trying to make a 
tough piece of beef tender enough to eat by 
pounding thunder out of it. Now I want to tell 
you why my assistant conductor and myself are 
so much interested in The Conductor. I wish 
all would try the experiment. There is in all 
probability a little article from our pen in it. 
My assistant thinks my name looks awful big 
when printed, and I am awfully like her. So 
you can see we look eagerly for The Conductor 
to come. Now Brother D. if you dared to throw 
that big letter in the waste basket, I would not 
give much for your carcass when you and my assis- 
tant meet. I was up in the hall of our division 
last Sunday and expected to get the word that so 
many of us cannot keep when we get it. Brother 
Past Chief Chas. Knowlton was in the chair and 
Brother Senator Page was acting as secretary, and 
you would have taken one for the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the other for the Pope of Rome; they 
went to the grand division, you know. Brother 
Knowlton said the word had not come yet. I 
suppose it will come and we will all get it and at 
the same time find out we haven’t got it, either. 
Brother’s Knowlton and Page feel awful big be- 
cause they went to the Grand Division. We are 
going to have a big picnic and a great time. My 
wife is going with me. I will tell you all 
about it if my partner don’t let me get hurt, 
when I write again. Division No. 53 is on deck 
and doing good work. Our little but big train- 
master is drilling us for the contemplated 

changes which are soon to take place on the M., 
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K. & T. R’y system, and I feel like D. S. has his 
big eye on me. and I don’t intend to step on the 
tail of his coat. However, I don't blame D. S. 
for feeling pretty big, because he represents a 
big road, and what is more, a road that is going 
to run one of thq finest, fastest and best equipped 
solid vestibule trains in the world; so we are 
proud of the “Katees." Now, I will close, as my 
assistant conductor calls me to breakfast. 

Fraternally Yours, 

S. P. 

Sunbury, Penna., 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Sunbury Division has not been heard from in 
quite a while through the journal, but at its meet- 
ings it is heard. We have a membership of sixty- 
three at present. Death has robbed us of a Brother 
and a wife of a husband that was kind and con- 
siderate to a fault. I have reference to Brother Z. 
Hannabaugh, who was killed while in the per- 
formance of his duty at Jersey City yard the latter 
part of March, 1893. 

□ Brother Hannabaugh had written me for an 
application to the mutual benefit of our Order, 
and which I had sent to him about six weeks 
prior to his death, but he had neglected to fill it 
out and send it in. He was brought to Shamokin 
for burial and was interred by Division 187, 
Brother George Amerman taking the lead in the 
ritualistic work or rather burial service. 

We are gaining in membership slow but sure. 
Brother Charles Sarvis is still seen in our hall on 
every meeting Sunday when it is fit for him to be 
out, and by his presence makes others that are 
negligent in attendance feel somewhat ashamed of 
themselves. 

Among others that are regular in attendance, 
and I do not know of him missing a meeting only 
when sickness prevented, is Brother George 
P. Amerman. He is always wide awake to the in- 
terests of the Order, and woe betide the one that 
does not do his work in the room as it 
should be done. Such members are what all di- 
visions need. They will make you perfect in the 
lecture and initiatory part of the ritual. How it 
jars on one’s ears to hear an imperfect lecture or 
see bad hitches in the giving of the degrees to a 
candidate. 

We have others, too, that are generally found 
in the division room, when possible, and must 
not forget to mention Brothers C. W. Toole, E. 
M. Sleppy, W. H. Hoy, J. L. Arter, M. M. Shu- 
man, O. S. Sherwood, W. H. Inhoff, A. J. Jones, 
W. H. Shaffer, D. B. Brubaker, Frank Long, M. 
Wolf and others. 


On Sunday, May 28th, Division 23, of Shamo- 
kin, registered the following members: 

Brothers E. M. Sizinger, J. B. Resse, H.W. Du- 
gan, C. B. Taylor, Thos. Hanrahan, Jacob Evans,. 
J. B. Harris, J. B. Rickel, H. C. Marshall and J. 
S. Felsinger. Division 187, entertained their visi- 
tors with dinner and supper at Hotel Cake, kept 
by our popular Brother, Jacob Felsinger, and 
from the way they complained of their stom- 
achs it must have been a very tempting lot of 
courses set before them to partake of. All Division 
187 can say is, come again. Mac. 


Col. R. G. Ingersol on Strikes. 

No man in the United States is better qualified^ 
to give an opinion of the rights of American citi- 
zens than Col. R>. G. Ingersol, a lawyer in the 
best sense of the term; a thinker, penetrating 
and profound; a student of everything pertaining 
to human welfare, besides, a statesman, whose 
comprehension of constitutional limits is every- 
where acknowledged. Any position he may take 
upon so grave a topic as decisions of courts which 
strike down unalienable rights, is certain to at- 
tract wide attention. In an exchange we find the 
following, which corporations will find it to their 
interest to make a note of: 

. Colonel Ingersol says that “all the courts and 
legislators in the world cannot prevent men from 
organizing or striking if they want to.” Mr. 
Ingersol says the bodies of men concerned are too 
large to be dealt with legally. “The more these 
people are oppressed, ” says Mr. Ingersol, “the 
closer they will organize, in spite of all the de- 
cisions of all the courts in the world.” 

In the foregoing Mr. Ingersol sounds a key note 
of the coming campaign. If United States judges 
conclude to play the role of autocrats, then the 
organization of workingmen in America will be- 
come more compact, aggressive and defiant, 
and the problem of federation will be solved. 
Millions will be unified, as if by a decree of 
Jehovah. A compact will stand forth as impreg- 
nable as Gibraltar. The decisions of courts will 
be as chaff in the grasp of cyclones, and laws, 
whether state or interstate, will be swept from 
the statute books. If the courts deem it wise to 
fire a Sumpter or a Concord gun, it will be beard 
from the center to the circumference of the na- 
tion. Workingmen are not slaves, they will not 
be fettered. The stripes on our flag do not mean 
that they may bea duplicated on the backs of 
workingmen. The first notes of warning are heard, 
and it will be well if they are heeded. — Firemen's 
Magazine. 
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The extension of the Burlington & Missouri 
through Montana has been commenced in earnest, 
several hundred men and teams being engaged 
upon it. 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe is said to have 
contracted for the delivery of 6000 cars of wheat 
in Galveston during this present month. It 
will be shipped to Europe. 


Railroad managers are complaining because 
excursion trains to the World’s Fair have not 
proven popular to date. It is thought they will 
be patronized enough later in the season to more 
than make good all deficiencies. 


Reports of the business done by the B. & O. 
during May show an increase of $37,588 in gross 
earnings and $118,955 in net earnings over the 
corresponding month in last year. The June 
earnings promise to make an even better showing. 


The Manitoba and Northwestern road has gone 
into the hands of a receiver. The earnings were 
said to be sufficient to meet ourrent expenses, 
but as there were judgments amounting to $8,000,- 
000 against the road, application for a receiver 
was made to protect the company. 


The latest well founded rumor from "a man 
who is in a position to know" is to the effect that 
J. J. Hill is the responsible party back of the 
Sioux Falls & Yankton road. A recent shipment 
of nineteen cars of ties for the new road over the 
line of the Great Northern is urged as complete 
proof of the rumor in question. 


.The railroads of the country are giving their 
best thought to the handling of World’s Fair 
business and the result is a passenger service 
which, for speed, comfort and general efficiency, 
has never been equaled. As a consequence freight 


business has been obliged to suffer some, but is 
still well maintained, considering the conditions. 


Judge Baker, of the Indiana supreme court, has 
decided that the temporary order against the 
treasurers of the counties of Tippecanoe, Clinton 
and Adams and a number of towns shall continue 
in force until the supreme court of the United 
States passes upon the new tax law of Indiana. 
The order will remain in force until the United 
States supreme court decision on the condition 
that the T , St. L. & K. C. railway in question 
pays a certain amount of taxes to the counties. 


President Reinhart is responsible for the fol- 
lowing statement of the actual fixed charges of 
the year, including interest on bonds, floating 
debts, taxes, rentals and actual receipts of cash 
from all the Santa F£ properties during the year: 

The fixed charges of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F£ railroad company and its auxiliary cor- 
porations, including the St. Louis and Santa F6 
and Colorado Midland, representing 9,315 miles 
of owned railroad, ten coal companies and other 
corporations, making in all the ninety cor- 
porations comprising the Santa F£ general 
system, consisting of interest on bonds, all other 
interests, taxes, rentals and charges of every de- 
scription will aggregate to June 30, $14,328,000. 
This includes $2,000,000 taxes and rentals paid at 
the western office, leaving balance payable in 
New York and London, $12,328,000. The cash 
remittances from western offices during the year 
from July 1, 1892, to the end of this month, are 
$13,346,095, or $1,038,095 more than fixed 
charges. The gross earnings of the system for 
the ten months to April 30 were $42,327,923, and 
the net earnings $13,870,800. It is reasonable to 
expect that the gross earnings for the twelve 
months of the year ending June 4 will not be less 
than $50,000,000 and the net earnings at the 
lowest figure not under $16,200,000. 
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The supreme court of North Carolina recently 
rendered a decision to the effect that a conductor 
requiring an intoxicated man to leave the train 
for non-pay-nent of fare does not render the car- 
rier liable for the death of the man from exposure, 
where the conductor did not have reasonable 
ground to believe that the man was unable to 
walk to the station. As the question involved is 
one that must be solved almost daily by the mem- 
bers of our Order, the following summary of the 
court’s decision, as given by the Railway Age and 
Northwestern Railroader , will be found well worth 
the reading: "The plaintiff's intestate got upon 
the defendant’s passenger train at Iron Station, 
and, failing or refusing to produce a ticket or pay 
fare on demand of the conductor, was ejected a 
little more than a half mile from that place, and 
within 200 yards of a dwelling house. There was 
testimony tending to show that the intestate ap- 
peared to be drunk at the station while the pas- 
sengers were taking supper there, and had come 
as a passenger from Stanley to Iron Station, about 
twenty-one miles, on the same train, having pur- 
chased a ticket from oae station to the other. 
The conductor testified that he considered him 
neither sober nor drunk, and a witness for the 
plaintiff corroborated his statement that the in- 
testate, when ordered to get off the train, followed 
him to the platform and then stepped off, without 
assistance from the brakeman, who held his lamp 
for him to see, in alighting. The only direct 
evidence as to the nature of the ground where he 
was ejected was that of the conductor, who said 
that he went down an embankment about three feet 
high. He was found next morning frozen, 
and in the water that had collected near the cen- 
ter of an embankment eight feet high, three- 
fourths of a mile from the station. Where there 
is no statute prescribing where or when recusant 
or disorderly passengers must be ejected, the 
officer in charge of trains as a rule is authorized 
to expel, without using unnecessary force, one who 
refuses to pay regular fare, at any point where 
he may safely get off. But, where the power ex- 
pressly given by law is exercised in such a manner 
as to wilfully and wantonly expose the ejected 
person to danger of life or limb, the company 
is still liable for injury or death resulting from 
the expulsion. 

******** ** 

We think there was no evidence, competent or 
incompetent, that fairly raised the question 
whether the conductor had reasonable ground to 


believe that the intestate was too infirm, by rea- 
son of intoxication, to reach a place where he 
would be safe, and upon the answer to that in- 
quiry the liability of the company depended. 

Alderman was not bound, because of what he 
did see and hear, to institute inquiry among the 
other passengers before ejecting the intestate, or to 
act upon their opinions given afterwards, when he 
had no reason to believe that the intoxication had 
deprived the intestate of the mental capacity to 
find his way, or the physical power to follow it to 
a neighboring house or to the station. However 
much such accidents are to be deplored, justice 
and public policy alike forbid that the failure 
of the conductor in charge of a train to consult 
the fellow passengers of a man who refuses to 
pay fare, and appears to be somewhat intoxi- 
cated, as to his ability to provide for his own 
safety, shall be declared negligent, such that a 
.jury are at liberty to find it the proximate cause 
of injury or death befalling him after expulsion. 
For the reasons given, we think there was error 
in submitting the question of defendant's negli- 
gence to the jury at all, upon the evidence.’" 


Trouble on the Clover Leaf. 

Trouble is brewing on the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Kansas Cily road, if reports are true. The gen- 
eral superintendent is attempting to break down 
all schedules and agreements with the trainmen, 
operators, etc., thinking that they will be deterred 
from attempting any resistance while under con- 
trol of the United States court. Committees are 
interviewing General Superintendent Mills, and 
if an agreement is net reached they are going, 
first, to S. R. Callaway, the receiver, and then, 
in a respectful way, to Judge Woods, at Chicago, 
who it is believed, will not permit any injustice 
when it is brought before him officially. An out* 
sider, who is well informed regarding the road, 
says it is top-heavy, and he knows of no rosd in 
the country of equal mileage which has as many 
officers as this road has at the present time. The 
official roster is as follows: S. R. Callaway, re- 
ceiver; A. L. Mills, general superintendent; C. 
N. Pratt, division superintendent; E. Dresser, 
superintendent car service; one general road 
master, three division roadmasters, one general 
master mechanic, two chief dispatchers, with 
new offices opened in Toledo and St. Louis, 
causing the expense of moving there with the ad- 
ditional clerical aid necessary. — Logansport Jour- 
nal. 
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. That “Seniority” Clause. 

Which is preferable to you, a stroke of light- 
ning or the senority clause? Lightning, to be 
sure ! Because it is not always fatal and Us vic- 
tim, if alive, does not lose the position and stand- 
ing it has taken the best part of his life to secure; 
it does not rob him for the sake of paying his 
successor, who in many cases is incompetent to 
fill the place he vacates. 

The seniority clause where adopted operates on 
all alike so far as its fatality is concerned, but is 
most detrimental to the men in an advanced po- 
sition, the majority of whom are men of long ex- 
perience in the minor positions leading toward 
that which they presently hold or have been de- 
prived of. Where is the dispatcher who is so neg- 
ligent of his own rights (rights which are his by 
reason of years of toil; rights by reason of abil- 
ity; rights inalienable) as to allow a quota of men 
to sign away such title and privileges? Where 
is the dispatcher who would be so foolhardy as 
to allow it without decent protest, but who in- 
stalls himself to be is own hangman? 

The seniority clause favors two classes of men 
— one, that which is always at the tail end and 
the other the incompetents. The seniority 
clause is against all honest advancement; against 
maintaining a position through competency; 
against progression, as those who have accepted 
it have bonded their energy and power in the in- 
terest of the parasite. They have placed a life- 
long mortgage upon their chances for advance- 
ment and consigned themselves to the ranks of 
those whose sole mission appears to be that of 
retrogression and stupidity. There is not a con- 
sistent or redeeming feature in the seniority 
clause. It is rank poison to all who are bound by 
it, the operator of ability and experience not ex- 
cepted. 

What does it do for the dispatcher, the con- 
ductor, the engineer, wherever it is in operation? 
When the dispatcher loses his place he is com- 
pelled to go back and begin anew; back to the 
position that pays the minimum; back into the 
ranks of beginner and student for perhaps an- 
other score of years, until he can again place him- 
self in the position which he has twice run the 
gauntlet to obtain. 

The conductor, after years of labor and danger 
to life and limb, loses his position as such; the 
seniority clause says to him: "Go back. I rele- 
gate you to the rank and file of the extra brake- 
man. Take it or starve.” The engineer shares 
a similar fate. He is driven back to a position 
of firing on the yard engine, or from disgust 
leaves the service for good and takes his chances 
to eke out a precarious existence amongst those 
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with whom he is incapable of competing, as he 
has given his best days to the service of railroads, 
while his fellow laborer has devoted his time to 
business pursuits and will take advantage of such 
experience. 

The seniority clause throttles ambition; stifles 
energy and consigns ability to beggary. 

The majority of these men have grown gray, 
and manyhave been crippled, in service of the rail- 
roads. Some classes have already signed and 
sealed this their death warrant. Is the train dis- 
patcher so foolish as not to profit by such an ex- 
perience? Is the dispatcher so void of common 
sense that he will not protest against its adoption? 
Is the development of the dispatcher toward 
idiocy? Has he became suicidal in intent and 
anxious to hang himself at the cry of "Do so" by 
an incompetent. 

Is this protection? An advanced salary of $io 
to $20 per month, which lasts perhaps a month or 
ten of them, then an enforced reduction of 65 per 
cent for time indefinite. A pretty combination, 
is it not? Raise you 10 per cent for ten months; 
then cut you 65 per cent for a score or more years. 
Beautifully consistent! They say it is a rule 
which contains great virtue — that of working 
both ways. They say it is very elastic, however; 
that it can be used by an official to advance an in- 
competent, then show him his failing, then dis- 
miss him. 

They say that it is not in exact harmony with 
evolution, as it is a little retrogressive, but it is 
in perfect harmony with revolution, as it compels 
constant change. 

It is a moral suicide on paper. It is the vam- 
pire of fraternity. It is the leech of harmony and 
he disrupter of friendline ss. 

It is the wedge that forces apart and the blade 
which lops off all issues which should be mutual 
ones. Let its would-be promoters bury it; let 
those who have adopted it retract and rescind it at 
once, and all join in its interment to the depth of 
impossible resurrection. J. E. Dowd. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railroad 
Company. 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 23, 1892. 

The following rules will govern the employ- 
ment and compensation of freight conductors and 
brakemen, taking effect May 1st, 1892; 

1. All freight conductors will be paid for the 
first year's service at the rate of $2.70 per day. 
for all subsequent service, $3.00; freight brake- 
men, $2.00. 

Way freight run between Milwaukee and Kau- 
kauna, conductors, $3.46; brakemen, $2.40 per 
day. 

Way freight ran between Kaukauna and An- 
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tigo, conductors, $3.46; brake man, $2.40 per day. 

Way freight run betwen Antigo and Waters- 
meet (including Wolf River Branch) conductors, 
$3 30; brakemen, $2.20 per day. 

Way freight run between Watersmeet and Ash- 
land, conductors $3-46; brakemen, $2.40 per day. 

Work train conductor not less than $3 25, 
brakemen, $2.11. 

Compensation of conductors and brakemen of 
mixed trains shall be computed at freight rates. 

RULES FOR COMPUTATION. 

2. The above compensation shall be based upon 
a mileage of 100 miles per day (except on way 
freight trains specifically named above, and work 
trains. ) If the mileage of any freight conductor 
or brakeman shall fall below 2,600 miles in any 
one month, he having been ready for service, los- 
ing no time on his own account, in such cases full 
time for 2,600 miles will be allowed. This, how- 
ever, will not apply to men on the extra list. It is 
distinctly understood that no duty time is to be 
allowed where the mileage of any conductor or 
brakeman exceeds 2,600 miles per month. (Duty 
time means time allowed for days in which no 
mileage is made ) 

Overtime at the rate of ten miles per hour will 
be paid at the rates named above, as follows: 

On way freight runs between Milwaukee and 
Kaukauna, Kaukauna and Antigo, and Waters- 
meet and Ashland, after twelve hours. 

On way freight runs between Antigo and 
Watersmeet (including Wolf River Branch, ) after 
eleven hours. 

On work trains, after ten hours. 

In all other freight service after eleven hours. 

In computing overtime, less than thirty-five 
minutes will not be counted. Over thirty-five 
minutes will be computed as one hour. 

The first year’s service is to consist of twelve 
calendar months from the date of promotion. 

3. In the event of there being a surplus of con- 
ductors for the service on the road, the older 
conductors shall have the preference in employ- 
ment; competency and ability in the judgment of 
the division superintendent to be considered. 

4. After a conductor or brakeman has been 
called and reports for duty he shall be paid for 
all time lost, such time to be not less than one- 
quarter of a day, and shall be first out. 

5. Freight conductors will be notified when 
time is not allowed as per slip report. 

EXTRA MILEAGE. 

6. Freight conductors and brakemen on regular 
runs will receive compensation for extra mileage 
made outside of their regular run. 

7. All runs of less than one hundred miles shall 


be computed as one day’s work, provided the men 
do not go out again the same day, except on 
branch runs, where the mileage is less than sixty 
miles per day, where the company reserves the 
right to make special agreements as to the com- 
pensation to be paid. 

8. Where crews are required to double hills, 
such crew shall be allowed the actual mileage 
made. 

9. Fifty miles will be allowed for the run on 
ore trains between Ashland and any station on 
the Iron Range, the same to include making up 
trains as at present, and the weighing of ore at 
Ore Dock Junction. 

DELAYED TIME. 

10. All freight conductors and brakemen de- 
layed over one hour when starting from terminal 
station, or getting into yard at terminal station, 
or delayed on the road by accident, wash-outs, 
snow, or loading or unloading material, shall be 
paid for all time lost at the rate of ten miles per 
hour, but no claims shall be made unless there is 
a delay of a full hour, it being understood that if 
a train arrives at its division terminal on time no 
claim for delayed time shall be made or allowed. 
All delayed time shall be paid for at the rate of 
ten miles per tftur. 

DEAD-HEAD TIME. 

11. Conductors and brakemen will be allowed 
ten miles per hour for dead-heading on passenger 
trains. All other dead-heading shall be computed 
as actual miles run. When freight crews and 
way cars are ordered dead-head, the crews shall 
accompany their way cars. In ordering crews 
dead-head, the first crew shall run the train, the 
next crew dead-heading when such service is re- 
quired, said crew being ahead of the crew with 
whom they dead-head on reaching the terminal 
of that run. 

SWITCHING SERVICE 

12. If freight conductors and brakemen are re- 
quired to do switching at terminal stations either 
before leaving or after arriving at such terminal, 
they will be paid extra for all such switching at 
the rate of ten miles per hour. Less than thirty- 
five minutes will not be counted; thirty five 
minutes and less than one hour will be counted 
one hour. 

DISCIPLINE. 


13. Conductors and brakemen shall not be sus- 
pended or dismissed from service except upon a 
full investigation by the superintendent, and such 
investigation should ordinarily be made within 
three days of the occurrence causing the investi- 
gation. When more than three days have elapsed 
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they shall, if found innocent, receive pay for all 
time lost after the third day; no punishment to be 
fixed without a thorough investigation. Any em- 
ployd suspended or dismissed from the service, 
who may feel that such action was uncalled for, 
shall have the right of appeal to the general sup- 
erintendent and general manager. 

14. Conductors and brakemen will not be re- 
quired to go out when they need rest. They will 
make their needs known by proper notice in train 
master's office before arrival at terminal points. 
Eight hoars will be considered sufficient rest. 

RANK AND PRIVILEGES. 

15. The rank of a conductor shall date from 
the day of his promotion, and he shall have the 
choice of any new or vacant run to which his 
age as conductor entitles him; competency and 
ability in the judgement of the division superin- 
tendent to be considered. 

16. Conductors having charge of trains will be 
held responsible for their safe management, and 
will have the right to place their brakemen as 
their best Judgement may dictate. 

l 7 - Any conductor having been absent to ex- 
ceed six (6) consecutive months thereby forfeits 
all rights with the company, except in case of 
sickness or where leave of absence has been 
granted. No leave of absence shall be granted to 
exceed one year, nor re- instatement made after 
one year of absence, except in case of sickness. 

18. Brakemen shall be examined for promotion 
according to the time of service. In case a brake- 
man shall fail to pass examination he shall retain 
his chance for promotion. 

19. When a conductor leaves one division of 
his own accord to work on another division he 
shall be considered a new employ^, but should he 
be transferred by order of the company the same 
rank he possessed on the first division shall be 
maintained on his return to the same. 

20. When a yard master or men employed in 
the yards take service on the road as conductors 
their rank shall date from the time they were pro- 
moted as conductors, and they shall not be ad- 
vanced ahead of conductors who were running 
previous to that time. Conductors entering yard 
service however, shall not lose their rank if at 
any time they return to the road service. 

CALLING OF MEN. 

21. A book shall be kept in the train dispatch- 
er's office showing the name of each conductor 
and brakeman and his residence. Superintend- 
ents shall designate certain limits within which 
men shall be called to take their trains where 
call-boys are provided. Call-boys shall be pro- 
vided with a book in which conductors and brake- 
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men shall register their names and the time they 
were called. Conductors and brakemen shall also 
register in the book kept for that purpose in the 
train dispatcher’s office, or other designated 
place, thirty minutes before their trains are due 
to leave. 

RUNNING OF CREWS. 

22. Conductors will run first in first out, with 
the exception of those assigned to regular runs, 
and shall so far as practicable, have regular crews 
who will run with them. This does not apply to 
men on the extra list. 

Approved. Geo. T. Bidwell. 

General Superintendent. 

H. T. Whitcomb, 

General Manager. 


Block Signals. 

A lady who was a passenger, frightfully in- 
jured in the Hastings collision, on the New York 
Central road, has sued that company for $250,000, 
she having lost, as a result of the accident, both 
eyes, both hands and both ears, besides being 
otherwise severely injured by burning. The cash 
which will in all probability be required to settle 
this suit, together with the others which will be 
brought, would go very far towards paying for a 
complete system of interlocking block signals and 
switches, and such a system is now being put in 
on the road as fast as possible, the doubt regard- 
ing the existence of a practical system formerly 
entertained by the Central officials having in 
some way suddenly been dissipated. By the way, 
we often wonder what those editors now find to 
say regarding the matter, who, immediately after 
the accident, appeared to think it their duty to 
defend the road, and chose to do so by maintain- 
ing that the officials of the road knew best what 
it required to make it safe, and that block signals 
could not be applied to it, or, if applied, would 
only increase the danger of collisions? Will they 
be consistent, and. declare that the road is more 
dangerous after the signals have been completed 
than before? They cannot claim that a new or 
better system has been devised especially to fit 
this case, for the systems to be used are such as 
have been in regular use on other roads. 

Meantime the Pennsylvania company is mak- 
ing a prominent feature in all its advertisements, 
the fact that its road is thoroughly protected by 
block signals, and such advertising will inevit- 
ably have its effect; the time is coming when all 
roads that wish to do much passenger business 
must be able to so advertise. — Am. Machinist. 
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An Example to Young Men. 

Two years ago a half dozen young men em- 
ployed in the machine shops of M. C. Hammett 
decided among themselves that a knowledge of 
drafting and geometry would be of benefit to 
them in the way of giving them a clearer under- 
standing of their business and possibly be a 
means of increasing their wages. Laying the 
matter before their superintendent. W. S. Rogers, 
they net only found that be was heartily in sym- 
pathy with their movement and at their request 
agreed to give one evening of his time every week 
in giving them lessons, but their employer, also 
desirous that they should have every facility for 
furthering their plans, offered the free use of 
office, and drawing room, light and materials. 
The result u, one of them to-day bolds a position 
as superintendent for a new and growing firm, 
another is foreman in a large machine works in a 
southern city, a third is an inspector in a large 
electric manufacturing company in Massachu- 
setts, one of them has been raised to a position 
of trust and confidence by his employer, another 
having finished his term of apprenticeship, is fit- 
ting himself for a course in Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, while the youngest, after serving 
another year in the shop, will start himself on a 
course through the R. P. I. These six young 
men two years ago had no prospects in life 
beyond their daily pay and one day's rest in every 
•even, but $eir efforts toward self-improvement 
have proved, to their satisfaction, that there is 
no limit to any position they may desire to attain, 
provided they properly fit themselves for it. The 
remnant of the class were a bright, ambitious 
trio as they gathered at Mr. Rogers’ house last 
Thursday evening to take their final lesson and 
receive their "diplomas,” which consisted of 
Chinese napkins and icecream. Mr. Rogers also 
feels proud of an elegant silver-mounted smoker’s 
outfit the young men have presented him. There 
are hundreds of young men who can better them- 
selves and raise their standard of usefulness in 
this same way if they will only go about it in a 
determined way. — Troy (N. Y ) Northern Budget, 


The Louisville and Jeffersonville Bridge and 
Terminal Railway Company has been organized 
by M. E. Ingalls. It comprises the Big Four, 
Chesap ake & Ohio and Newport News. This 
will give the Big Four terminal facilities at Louis- 
ville The company has issued $5,000,000 bonus. 


It would seem that the fast trains have come 
to stay. The new trains between New York and 
Chicago have been receiving splendid patronage 
and have demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
many thorough railroad men the existence of a 
permanent demand for rapid transit which may 
not be denied. In a recent interview one of the 
leading passenger men of the east commented 
upon the utter absence of complaints against the 
fares charged upon the Exposition Flyer, and said 
the same was true of the Pennsylvania limited 
train which has been run on exceptionally good 
time for years. The twenty hour trains east and 
west on the Vanderbilt lines are crowded daily, 
showing that the American people regard time as 
of primary importance, even when traveling, and 
will force the running of fast trains on all first- 
class roads. Only the best in the way of road 
bed and equipment can withstand the strain of 
this traffic, and m?ny of the roads will be obliged 
to make great improvements in both these lines 
before they can meet the requirements of modern 
travel with comfort and safety to the passenger. 


The Rising Generation. 

A valuable adjunct to the railroad business is 
the messenger boy. He has to "hustle" from 
morning until night, and if be "hits his knee," 
as they say about other messenger boys who never 
hurry, he is discharged. Some of the officials in 
local service began by carrying letters and run- 
ning errands. J. Q. Van Winkle, general super- 
intendent of the Big Four, Assistant General Su- 
perintendent Jarvis, of the Lake Erie & Western, 
J W. Riley, superintendent of the Peoria & East- 
ern, J. J. Turner, superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and others are messenger boys grown up. 
— Indianapolis News. 

Caught On. 

A pretty young schoolma’am in Klamath county, 
Oregon, puzzled the powers of pronunciation of 
her class recently with the word "husband," 
chalked on the blackboard. To help them out 
she asked: "What should I have if I should get 
married?" 

"Babies, ma’am," shouted the class in unison. 
— Argonaut. 

The new shops of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia at Knoxville, Tenn., occupy a space of 
100 acres with the track sidings. About 1,000 
men will be employed. 
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Abij ah's Fourth of July. 

Abij ah Stone strolled off alone 
While yet the morn was hazy; 

The neighbors’ boys made such a noise, 
They almost dove him crazy. 

"I love my country well,” said he, 

"But think it is a sin, sir, 

To spoil July’s sweet jubilee 
By making such a din, sir!” 

So in a nook beside a brook, 

Serenely sound asleep, sir,. 

Abij ah lay the livelongday, 

Curled in a little heap, sir; 

While in the town the brass-bands brayed, 
And cannon boomed like thunder, 

Until a very small boy made 
A most tremendous blunder. 

For; just at dark, he dropped a spark 
Where sparks are very worst, sir; 

A blinding flash — a frightful crash — 
******* 

A powder-keg had burst, sir! 

Abij ah found but scattered shreds 
When he returned to town, sir, 

And people standing on their heads 
Where they had just come down, sir! 

— July Si, Nicholas , 


The Cure of Disease by Suggestion. 

In an article on "Mental Medicine," in the 
July Century , Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton ex- 
presses the opinion that the therapeutic use of 
suggestion is in its infancy, but there can be no 
doubt that ultimately its importance will be re- 
cognized by every thinking person, and it will be 
adopted as an important and legitimate aid. 

"By suggestion,” he says, "we are enabled to 
explain many so-called miracles, none of which 
are more wonderful than those which occur at 
Lourdes, where even now extensive pilgrimages 
are made. French literature is full of instances of 
really astonishing cures made at this famous place, 
and M. Henri Lasserre has collected a large number 
of such cases, some of which are simply marvelous. 


Long standing paralyses and contractures, and 
disturbances of vision innumerable, were promptly 
relieved by the use of water from the famous 
springs. Lasserre speaks of the case of Mile. 
Marie Moreau, a young girl of sixteen, who suf- 
fered from that form of blindness called amauro- 
sis, the sight of one eye being wholly gone. After 
nine days of prayer, a bandage dipped in the 
water ot Lourdes was applied to her eyes, and in 
the morning she arose completely cured. So 
wide-spread is the belief in the wonderful powers 
of this water, that it is no uncommon thing to 
And devout Catholics sending for it even from 
America. One invalid who came under my notice, 
and who suffered from an incurable nervous dis- 
ease for many years, would never take an ordin- 
ary dose of medicine without diluting it with 
water from this source, for which she regularly 
sent. 


"From time immemorial there have been in- 
stances of suggestion attending the use of amulets, 
the bones of saints, and fetishes of various kinds, 
which have worked miracles or effected marvel- 
ous cures, and every once in a while some popu- 
lar craze marks the appearance of an epidemic of 
imaginary cures. Whole communities share in 
common the belief in the power of a madstone, 
which is treasured by its fortunate possessor, and 
sought after by persons hundreds of miles distant 
who are unlucky enough 10 have been bitten by a 
more or less rabid dog. Sometimes these are simply 
broken aerolites, porous stones, or trilobites. But if 
such credulity exists, especially in the wild parts 
of the western and southern states, what can be 
said of the universal belief in common rings made 
of iron or antimony, which are worn by educated 
and oftentimes scientific people as a sovereign 
cure for rheumatism? Some years ago I was in-, 
vited to pass judgment upon a very popular ar- 
ticle of so-called electric clothing. The most 
careful tests with the galvanometer, however, 
failed to reveal the existence of the slightest cur- 
rent, and it is to be assumed that the virtues of 
this particular belt were no greater than those of 
some less pretentious natural object.” 
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The July Cosmopolitan marks the most radical 
step ever taken in periodical literature. With 
that issue the magazine, unchanged in form, in 
fact, one of the best numbers of the Cosmopolitan 
ever issued was put on sale at twelve and one> 
half cents per copy — $1.50 a year. The cutting 
in half of a price already deemed low for an illus- 
trated magazine is the result of an intention long 
since formed to give to the public an illustrated 
monthly of the very highest class at such a price 
as must bring it within the reach of all persons of 
intellectual tastes, however limited their incomes. 
There are more than ten million readers in the 
United States and less than eight hundred thous- 
and magazines are printed to supply their demands. 
More than four years have been spent in reach- 
ing the organization necessary fpr the production 
of the Cosmopolitan at this price, a figure hitherto 
undreamed of by the reading world. Each de- 
partment of the work has been slowly perfected, 
until with the January number of this year one 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of the maga- 
zine were prepared upon presses and machinery 
of the most improved form, built with a view to 
producing the finest results at the very minimum 
of expense — the only establishment in the world, 
it is believed, devoted exclusively to the printing 
of an illustrated magazine. To establish a maga- 
zine upon such a'basis at the outset was impossi- 
ble. Only the rapid growth of the Cosmopolitan's 
editions, almost unprecedented in magazine re- 
cords, has produced the conditions which make 
this departure from established prices possible. 
Yhe Cosmopolitan promises to make the year 1893 
the most brilliant in its history. No other year 
has seen such an array of distinguished names as 
will appear upon its title page during 1893. De 
Maupassant, Mark Twain, George Ebers, Valdez, 
Spielbagen, Francois Copp£e, Flammarion, and 
Paul Heyse, are some of the authors whose work 
will appear for the first time during this year in 
the pages of the Cosmopolitan. Among the artists 
whose work will decorate its pages for the first 
time during 1893 are Laurens, Toussaint, Vierge, 
Rochegrosse and Schwabe. William Dean 
Howells will be a regular contributor during 
1893-94. 

W. Hamilton Gibson contributes to Scnbnet's 
Magazine for July the first of a group of Artists’ 
Impressions of the Fair — brief articles by men 
who are accustomed to look at things from the 
picturesque side, with many illustrations from 
the notebooks of the artists who write the papers. 
Mr. Gibson has written of the landscape garden- 
ing aspect of the fair, under the title of “Fore- 
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ground and Vista." His illustrations give beau- 
tiful glimpses of the Wooded Island, the Rose 
Garden, the Japanese Temple, and Horticultural 
Hall, with their great variety of flowers and trees 
from every country of the globe. Other artists 
who contribute to this series will be J. A. Mitchell, 
editor of Life; Will H. Low, and F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Robert Grant's amusing fiction, “The 
Opinions of a Philosopher," is continued and con- 
tains a stirring description of a Harvard- Yale 
foot-ball match at Springfield. f There is also a 
short story by Anna Fuller. Among the poems 
is one of the most original products of W. E. 
Henley's very original talent. It is a man’s poetic 
recollections of a boy's delight in the ' 'Arabian 
Nights Entertainments." 

The following good advice by E> Pauline John- 
son, in the Outing for J uly, will be found worthy 
of attention by the care-worn members of the 
sterner sex as well as the ladies, for whom it is 
especially intended. “Purchase your railway 
tickets for that little backwoods station in the 
lumbering district, where lakes lie unfettered by 
fashion, unfurrowed by steamers, where rivers 
rollicking among their stones laugh into rapids, 
then dream in broad lagoons. Get your camping 
crowd together and express your canoes and kit 
ahead of you. Then launch the elfin craft that 
is to be your only home for days to comte, and if 
when that cruise is over/ you do not return to 
town with a homesick regret that it is ended,, with 
the appetite of a young hyena, the sun tan of a 
desert ranger, and a soul and brain blown free of 
cobwebs and cantankerousness — well! you are 
simply the only one of your kind I know of. 

“I have tried these gypsy holidays, tested them, 
nor have I found them in a single instance want- 
ing. Many a brain out-worn with study, over- 
work or over- pleasure, has been rescued from 
morbidness; many a cheek, pale from late hours 
or business anxiety, has ripened and freshened 
pretty and pink once more; many a heart has 
brightened and pulsed anew, because of such a 
simple outing, shorn of care and depressing form- 
alities. We all have a scrap of the savage, a dash 
of the primitive man concealed about us some- 
where — give it play, girls, at least once a year; be 
the roving, nature-loving, simple-living being that 
the soul of your ancestors burning yet within you 
clamors out so loudly for at times. Just try the 
old heathen etiquetteless life in a canoe for one 
summer week — you will be a more womanly 
woman for the quaffing of nature’s wines in the 
wilderness " 
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Our readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mention 

Thb Railway Conductor. 

£. E. CLARK and WM. P. DANIELS, Managers. E. E. CLARK, Editor-In-Chief. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Manager, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


With the June number of The Conductor, 
my connection with it as editor ceased, and in 
saying farewell to its readers, I wish to congratu- 
late them and the Order upon the action of the 
Grand Division which will result in giving them a 
better publication than we have ever had before. 
I am very glad to be relieved from a duty for 
which I am not qualified, either by education or 
expedience, and after three years in the position, 
I resign the editorial duties to other hands, with 
much satisfaction, and while my efforts as editor 
during that time may not have been of much 
benefit, I hope they have not done material harm. 
In saying “good bye" to those with whom I have 
been in communication monthly through The 
Conductor for the past three years, I extend my 
best wishes. May you all live long and prosper, 
and I trust you will give to the present editor, the 
same kindly assistance that I have received from 
you in the past. If anything of interest to the Order 
or its members occurs, write and tell the editor of 
it and he will tell the Order through The Con- 
ductor. If your friend, the brakeman, the fire- 
man, the engineer or the agent does not read The 
Conductor, solicit him to subscribe and become 
acquainted with the Order and its members, and 
if each member will do just a little missionary 
work in behalf of The Conductor, you will see 
that it will do a great amount of missionary work 
in your behalf among the brakemen and conduo 
tors who are not yet members but who, through 
its influence and teaching, will, be applying to you 
in the near future. 

Yours in P. F. 

Wm. P. Daniels. 


On July first, in accordance with the edict of 
the late Grand Division, editorial charge of The 
Railway Conductor was transferred from the 
G. S. & T. to the G. C C. In making our bow 
to our readers we wish to remark that we should 


look upon the move as somewhat risky, were it 
expected that The Conductor would depend * 
upon the ability of the G. C. C. to give it much 
personal attention or his ability to make it accept- 
able to its readers if he had the time to devote 
Rapidly multiplying other duties have prevented 
the G. S. & T. from giving The Conductor the 
attention he would otherwise have been glad to 
give it. The Grand Division wisely provided for 
the employment of editorial assistance, and such 
assistance will be provided A competent man- 
aging editor will be secured, even though repeated 
trials may be necessary. Such p rsonal atten- 
tion as is possible will be given by the editor-in- 
chief and every effort, within the bounds of rea- 
son, will be put forth to make The Conductor 
a welcome guest in every household, to every 
member and to the desk of each of our contem- 
poraries to which it may find its way. It will be 
our purpose and policy to fill its columns with 
matter calculated to interest and instruct its 
readers (especially our members) and to assist in 
its feeble way in establishing firmly those princi- 
ples which should underlie all organizations of 
working men and which must triumph as soon as 
they are appreciated and loyally supported by the 
working men themselves. We hope to secure 
ably written original articles on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. Editorially, we shall express our 
opinions on matters and occurrences from the 
standpoint of our honest convictions, without fear 
or favor and without any desire to get on that 
side of the question which bids fair to prove pop- 
ular. We shall take our stand in what we be- 
lieve is the right, with an abiding faith that the 
right will prevail. If we find we are wrong, we 
will. frankly admit it and support that which is 
proven to be right. If we are able to make any 
improvement in The Conductor, the same must 
come gradually and too much must not be 
expected at once. We solicit the hearty co-oper- 
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ation of our members in our efforts, and believe 
we have the right to expect it. With the begin- 
ning of the new year Thr Conductor will be 
placed in the hands of every member of the 
Order. To secnre its proper delivery we must 
have your correct address. Let each member 
take it upon himself to furnish this to the Secre- 
tary of the Division to which he belongs, and if, 
after having done this, he fails to receive Thr 
Conductor, do not kick to others, but make 
your complaint known here and it will be reme- 
died. Your officers are clothed with considerable 
optional authority in the matter of appropriations 
for the expenses of publication. The amounts 
expended will naturally depend somewhat upon 
the receipts. There is not a member of the 
Order who can not easily secure one subscriber 
for it, and if each one will do so, you will thereby 
insure our ability to furnish you such a periodical 
as you will have every reason to feel proud of. 
"Are you with us?" 


Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, is deriving much 
unenviable notoriety from his action in pardon- 
ing the anarchists who were sent to prison for 
the Hay market outrages in Chicago. This is es- 
pecially true among the honest working men of 
the country who are instinctively the enemies of 
the anarchist and of his apologist as well. They 
are ever ready and willirg to do battle to secure 
a fair return for their labor, but have no sympa- 
thy with the men to whom "something for noth- 
ing" is the height of philosophy, and murder the 
preferred [means to that end. The uprising of 
American manhood which followed the commis- 
sion of the crimes for which these men are now 
pardoned, the stern determination shown by hon- 
est men of all classes and occupations to so crush 
this foreign-born monster that it would never again 
dare rear its head between our nation's borders, 
should have been a lesson never to be forgotten 
by even these foes to all government. Es- 
pecially it should have taught the men who 
would make capital out of crime and seek their 
own advancement through appeals to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of their fellows, that noth- 
ing of honor was to be gained by pleading for an- 
archy or defending its adherents among the 
great army of American citizens who work for 
their daily bread. 

Whatever may have been the purpose of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld in taking this step, he was doubly 
unfortunate in attempting to defend it by a 
vicious and uncalled for attack upon, not only 
the court which condemned the men he sought 
to free, but the judiciary of the state and nation 
as well. Starting with the unfounded assump- 


tion that unless there had been some grave in- 
justice done the prisoners, there could be no ex- 
cuse for the exercise of the pardoning power, he 
was virtually forced into proving, or at least as- 
serting, a wrongful conviction of the men in 
question. Not content with this, he boldly 
accused the trial judge, the prosecuting attorney 
and the jury of having conspired to secure the 
conviction of these men and the. hanging of their 
associates, without regard to the facts or the 
evidence. 

The charge exceeded in bitterness anything, 
ever preferred by the anarchists themselves and r 
if proven true, should condemn every member 
of that court to the gallows. Coming from the 
chief executive of the great state of Illinois and 
directed toward the courts, which are the first 
great enemies of the lawless, there has been a 
time when this manifesto would have done more 
harm than all the red flags ever shown or incen- 
diary speeches made in Chicago. Now, the 
people remember how they rose as one man at 
the news of that great crime against the nation 
and how their support made the finding of that 
court one of the mightiest verdicts against or- 
ganized criminality known to history, a verdict 
so potent after all these years that the best re- 
sponse the remnant of that band could make to 
their self-appointed defender was a feeble vote 
of thanks and salutation. The people know that 
only after a searching and impartial trial, in 
which the accused were defended by counsel 
more able tha^ this last apologist dare think him- 
self, was conviction secured; they remember that 
the verdict was confirmed by both the state and 
United States supreme courts, and when they 
take the measure of the men who decreed the 
death of anarchy in this country and com- 
pare them with the proportions of this intel- 
lectual dwarf, they can afford to smile at his 
malice as the best bid such souls can hope to 
make for fame. 

If Mr. Altgeld had based his pardon on the 
grounds that the prime purpose of punishment 
had been met and society was safe from further ^ 
encroachments at the hands of these men, or 
that humanity demanded their liberation, some 
might have doubted the wisdom of his course, but 
few would have been found to criticise. 
There is a feeling abroad in this land, however, 
that its laws and the courts intrusted with their 
enforcement should be treated with respect. In 
a popular form of government they stand as the 
only safe-guard against the encroachments of 
just such men as have so recently been released 
from prison; men whose only definition of liber- 
ty is license, of labor is the pillage of a more in- 
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dustrious neighbor. This does not mean that 
courts may not be criticised. Judges are but 
men and certain to err, and it is only by the rem- 
edying of error that complete justice may be 
be done. But there must be no causeless criti- 
cism, no baseless attacks simply for bringing the 
courts into disrepute or the assailant into noto- 
riety. All such cannot but react upon the per- 
petrator as in this present instance where the ef- 
forts of this modern magician to galvanize the 
corpse of anarchy into new life has but resulted 
in such meaningless antics as have made both 
most ludicrous. 


THE CONDUCTOR NOT RESPONSIBLE. 

In a recent editorial upon the subject of train 
robberies, the Railway Age and Northwestern Rail- 
roader indulges in the following false and uncalled 
for accusation: “This suggests that more nerve 
on the part of the train men than they generally 
exhibit in the presence of unexpected visitors 
would put a stop to train robbing operations like 
those which have disgraced our railways so fre- 
quently.” The gentleman who thus sweepingly 
brands the train men of the country as cowards 
has probably never exposed his precious life to 
any greater danger than might arise from the 
premature explosion of a bottle of pop, and is 
accordingly all the better qualified to pass upon 
the bravery of men who carry their lives in their 
bands hourly. The truth of the matter is, train 
men are prone to exhibit too much nerve upon 
such occasions, such as c st Fireman Martin, of 
the Aransas Pass road his life only last month. 
All the money ever taken from the express com- 
panies and railroads by these robbers and mur- 
derers could not be weighed an instant against 
the life of one such man. The train man under- 
takes hazard enough in performing his ordinary 
duties and is under no obligation to accept every 
new chance of death that may be offered. If the 
express companies want their money guarded, 
they are abui dantly able to hire men for that 
purpose who will know the dangers before them 
in accepting employment. Train men have not 
even the assurance of a pension for their wives 
and little ones when they so freely offer their 
lives for the protection of the property in which 
they have not even a salary interest. With equal 
chances, there are but few men in the train service 
of the country to-day who would not willingly do 
battle for the protection of the property and pass- 
engers under their care. No one knows that fact 
so well as the robber, and he carefully plans to 
keep the chances all his way. It may seem like 
cowardice for a crew and train load of passengers 
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to allow themselves to be cowed by one man or 
even by half a dozen, but a single practical 
experience will convince the heroic editor in 
question that men with as little regard for human 
life as he professes will sit quietly in their seats, 
when faced by a couple of big guns, and let the 
robbery go on. They will not only submit with 
patience to the despoiling of the express company, 
but will even smile at the jokes of the gay bandit 
as he carries off their own valuables in his capa- 
cious hat. Instances have been numerous of late 
where train men have driven off or captured 
their assailants. In the case quoted, Conductor 
Steele pursued and captured the murderer; a few 
days after, a Nebraska fireman drove a would-be 
robber off his engine with a stream of hot water, 
and a few days later still a Santa Fe conductor 
knocked an amateur “Jesse James” on the bead 
with his own gun and turned him over to the 
nearest authorities. These acts of heroism were 
performed at a hazard of life which no company 
has a right to expect of their men, and for which 
they offer nothing in return but a little cheap 
newspaper advertising. They all only tend to 
prove what we at first contended, railroad men 
are already too willing to pledge their lives in 
defense of the property in their care, and, instead 
of needing a spur to further foolhardiness, as The 
Age assumes, should be urged to greater caution. 
The traveling public are much more nearly in 
touch with the railroad men than this gentleman 
who is so generous with his sneers and knows that 
in 99 cases out of ioo they are ready and willing 
to do more than their full duty. If the gentle- 
man is honest in his strictures upon the trainmen f 
we would remind him that there are a number of 
robbers still at liberty for each of whom there is 
a standing reward of $i,ooo. When he takes his 
smqmer vacation a little combination of business 
with pleasure will enable him to pocket these 
rewards and, at the same time, furnish the country 
generally and railroad men in particular with an 
object lesson in the art of capturing train robbers, 
for which too much gratitude cannot be shown. 


Among the attractions offered the discrimina- 
ting reader by the July number of The Literary 
Northwest is a characteristic sketch from the pen 
of Hamlin Garland. With it is a brief review of 
the author's life and work by Mrs. Mary J. Reid, 
which will be found of especial interest. In ad- 
dition may be found a carefully prepared history 
of the rifle range in the United States by Capt. 
Philip Reade and a number of articles of equal 
merit, both literary and historical, making this 
number one of the most valuable of the year 
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“PAUSE AND DISPASSIONATELY 
REFLECT.” 

It is beneficial to every man, no matter what 
his occupation, nor how complex his business 
affairs, to pause in his labors from time to time, 
and dispassionately reflect upon the circumstances 
surrounding him, the influences that are controll- 
ing him, and the general tendency of the age in 
which he lives. It is well for him upon these oc- 
casions to “take observations," as the sailors say, 
for the purpose of determining the general trend 
of thought, of society, and of himself as an in- 
tegral part of it. By surveying the old landmarks 
established by thinkers and workers in former 
generations, by comprehending in a general way 
the relations to each other of the component 
parts of the social structure in the past and by 
comparing them with present conditions and re- 
lationships, a fairly reliable outline of the future 
may be projected in the mind. If the perspective 
be apparently full of promise for what is right in 
human aspirations, and therefore, of advantage 
to mankind, it is our duty to make it our ideal 
and to labor for its realization. 

In these days of more general distribution of 
knowledge and greater individual liberty, of bold 
enterprises and marvelous industries, of large ac- 
cumulations of wealth and vast investments of 
capital, of unparalleled achievements thought out 
and wrought out by armies of thinkers and work- 
ers, of trades unions and other labor organizations, 
of strikes, lockouts and similar frequent conten- 
tions between labor and capital we have reason 
for wondering if the old landmarks are misleading 
and the old ideas erroneous, or if the landmarks 
were well placed and can be depended upon for 
our guidance, the ideas well grounded and as 
applicable now as they were a generation ago. 

These are the opening words of an address de- 
livered by Mr. E. T. Jeffrey, president of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, before the 
officers and employes of the New York Central 
Railway at their anniversary meeting in January 
last. Not only is it beneficial to the individual 
to make such pause and to so reflect, but if the 
one who reflects will give expression to the con- 
victions formed, as honest as the convictions 
themselves, benefit will accrue to many of his 
fellows. 

Let us take a few of these “observations,” 
“for the purpose of determining the general trend 
of thought.” To admit that the old ideas ap- 
plied to the present age would be, in all things, 
correct, would be about as reasonable and sensi- 
ble as to assert that the appliances with which 
the railways of the old days were operated are 
good enough for the present, and should not be 
replaced with modern improvements. If the 
ideas which governed the relations between labor 
and capital in the old days are the correct ones 
for the present, we must admit that the laboring 
class have no right to expect to share in any de- 
gree the general prosperity of our country and 
the age. “The old landmarks” were b'yond 


doubt “well-placed,” but the changing currents 
and shifting sands of events, thought and practice, 
have rendered it necessary to relocate those land- 
marks many times. That they are “as applica- 
ble now as they were a generation ago” I think 
no one will care to assert. The unparalleled 
growth of railroads, the large addition to the 
number of inhabitants in the United States, the 
wonderful increase in the wealth and business of 
the country, and the universal tendency on the 
part of capital to concentrate, have been brought 
to the attention of the reading public so many 
times, and in so many different ways, it is unnec- 
essary for us to make use of many statistical figures 
or facts. Railways which are to day known and 
operated as one company and under one head, 
were in the old days several smaller and inde- 
pendent corporations, and the authority and ju- 
risdiction now held by one officer was divided 
among several. 

In the old days the chief officer of the company 
frequently knew personally every conductor and 
engineer on the road, as well as most of the older 
brakemen. In these days it is a question if on 
some of the largest systems be knows all those 
who are counted and named as officers. It is but 
natural and perhaps right that the official at the 
head of so many should consider that the best in- 
terests of the service demanded a much stricter dis- 
cipline than would be enforced, if he was among 
the men and able to investigate each case himself. 
If the “old landmarks" are “as applicable now as 
they were a generation ago,” why the necessity 
for the changes that have been made in the or- 
ganization of the official staff and the means of 
administering and maintaining discipline? The 
facts are that we have been living in and passing 
through a speculative age; capital has been quick 
to see the opportunities opened by the possi- 
bility of combining; and combined capital has 
reaped rich rewards; immense land grants have 
been donated by the general government; bonds 
have been prodigally voted by townships and 
counties to speculative capital; speculators have 
projected a railway and with hardly enough 
money to purchase a spring overcoat have car- 
ried the project to a successful termination, and 
made themselves rich through the aid of the resi- 
dents of the section through which the road runs. 
The actual cost of constructing and equipping (as 
some of them are equipped) has been fully borne 
by the taxpayers along the route; the road is 
bonded for its full actual value, and then stocked 
for as much more. How many of them have 
ever sold any of their stock at par? The stock- 
holders are those who secure large blocks of 
stock as inducements to purchase some of the 
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bonds — the bonds being being sold at less than 
face value — and those who. are willing to buy 
some of it — at from thirty to sixty cents on the dol- 
lar — as a speculation. In all genuine and safe busi- 
ness transactions or invesynents the first point 
considered is, will it pay interest on the invest- 
ment? If it pays a liberal rate , of interest it is 
considered a good investment. A railway in this 
age of the world is expected, by those who own 
and control it, to pay interest on its actual cost, 
in the shape of interest on its bonded indebted- 
ness, and, in addition, liberal dividends on the 
speculative stock. This was not expected in the 
old days, why now? 

In order to make the very highest possible re- 
turns upon invested capital, strong combinations 
have been formed, and we see shrewd speculators 
rise from poverty to be the possessors of wealth, 
equaling that of Croesus, within far less than the 
allotted years of man. Seeing this, is it any won- 
der that the laborer has asked himself the ques- 
tion, “Am I receiving my fair proportion of the 
wealth which I produce?” 

Looking to what he has a right to accept as 
reliable sources, for a reply to this question, he 
learns the following, (which I have copied from 
an article in the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine 
for Jane, by Geo. C. Ward): 

The wealth of the United States, January, 
1891, expressed in round numbers, was $62,000,- 
000,000. The population of the country was 

63.000. 000; divided into families of five each and 
we have 12,600,000 families. Thomas G. Shear- 
man, the eminent statistician, says that, “40,- 
000 families” had at that time secured one-half 
of the wealth of the country, $31,000,000,000, 
an average of $755,000 each. Again he says that 
fewer than 250,000 families had in their posses- 
sion three-fourths of the wealth of the country — 
$46,500 000,000, an average of $186,000 each. 
As a result, if 250,000 families have secured $46,- 

500.000. 000, there remains $15,500,000,000 for 

12.350.000 families, which would give an average 
of $1,225 each. Tabulated the showing is as 
follows: 

250.000 families at $186,000 each. $46, 500,000, 000 

12.530.000 families at $1,255. . ..$15,500,000,000 

12.600.000 families. Total. . . .$62,000,000,000 

So much for private statistics. 

Again, the United States census reports show 
the proportion of the nation's wealth which is 
owned and in the possession of workers and non- 
iworkers — the idlers and the toilers. The show- 
ng is amazing ! stupendous !! appalling !!! 

Do we realize the alarming significance of the 


following table: 

Workers’ 

Non-Producers’ 

Year. 

share 

(parasites) 

per cent. 

per cent. 

i860 — 16.000,000. . . 

43 X 

56'A 

1870 — 30,000.000. . . 

3 

e VA 

1880 — 40,000,000. . . 

24 

76 

1890 — 60, 000, o': 0. . 

17 

83 


Do not misapprehend what is here meant by 
laborer. It not omy includes the employes in 
manufactories, mines and shops, but also in the 
field. It not only includes the tenant and the 
laborer on the farm, but every person who' de- 
votes his time to it — all except the non-producers. 

That is to say that in i860, labor owned seven 
out of sixteen dollars in wealth in the United 
States, and in 1890 only seventeen out of every 
sixty dollars in wealth. Again: In 1880 labor 
owned $9,600,000,000 of the $40,000,000,000 of 
wealth in the nation, while in 1890, after ten 
years of unexampled national prosperity and 
production of wealth, resulting in an addition of 
$20,000,000,000 to the nation's wealth, labor got 
for its share only $600,000,000, while the para- 
sites got all the rest, or $19,400 000,000. 

Figuring in the arithmetical progression of the 
increase of the national wealth for the decade, 
we find that while the net increase of wealth, 
above consumption, for the year 1890 was about 
$2,300,000,000. labor got but $80,000 000 of 
such increase, while what is broadly and vaguely 
termed capital absorbed the residue, or $2,220,- 
000,000. This being the case, labor is certainly 
vitally interested in the query “How were these 
results produced ? " 

The working man has “paused” and “dispas- 
sionately reflected upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding him, the influences that are controlling 
him and the general tendency of the age in 
which he lives.” The conclusion that he has ar- 
rived at is, that the tendency of the age in which 
he lives, together with the laws which he lives 
under, and the disposition of organized capital, 
is to crowd to our shores all possible of the sur- 
plus labor of the markets of the world, and if he 
is to prevent the condition pictured in the figures 
last quoted, from continually growing worse and 
more alarming; if he is to secure, for himself and 
those dependent upon him, any better conditions 
than prevail among the laboring classes in other 
countries, where concentrated wealth has estab- 
lished and now maintains an aristocracy, he 
must assert himself and his rights as a citizen, 
in an effort to secure those better conditions both 
for the present and the future. In seeking a way 
in which to accomplish this, is it surprising that 
he patterned after those whose successes were well 
known to all ? Is it to be wondered at that he 
decided that if organization was good for capital, 
it must be good for labor? For what are labor- 
ing men organized ? To usurp the rights of cap- 
ital ? No. To assume control of the property 
of their employers ? Certainly not. To arbi- 
trarily demand unreasonably high rates of com- 
pensation ? Assuredly not. These things have 
been done by, and under the guise of organized 
labor, but even then it is unfair to assume that 
those abuses of power are in accord with the 
principles which are the foundation of organiza- 
tion among working men. Agitators and dema- 
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gogues, like “every dog," must “have their day," 
but after they have all been relegated to the rear 
there will be before the people labor organiza- 
tions asking — in accord with their underlying 
principles-^for right and justice; accorded the 
same because it is right and just. Mr. Jeffrey 
says : 

We frequently discussed the so-called labor 
problem, and the relations of employer and em- 
ployed. In those days my thoughtful associates 
those who labor. They believed that in the world of 
regarded their corporate employers as trustees for 
commerce and industry the investment of capital 
in transportation and industrial enterprise was a 
fortunate necessity, that commerce would perish 
and industry would die if capital were with- 
drawn from them and they also fully compre- 
hended that these investments were the chief 
imeans of providing employment to the workers 
of the world. 

Continued investment of capital is absolutely 
necessary to the industrial, commercial and 
laboring world; without investment of capital, 
the laborer must till the ground or starve. Sup- 
pose that the power to purchase labor was taken 
from capital. Of what value would it be; where 
would it be invested. The millionaire would — like 
the laborer — be obliged to till the soil or starve. 
Labor and capital are indispensible to each 
other, and the sooner the individuals and their 
representatives on both sides realize this fact 
the better it will be for both. It is not fair for 
the laboring man to search through the list of 
capitalists whom he knows, or has heard or read 
of, and select the most arbitrary, unreasonable 
and narrow minded one as a gauge by which to 
measure, or estimate the whole number; neither 
is it fair for the capitalist to pick out the hasty, 
unreasonable, law-defying acts of the extremists 
on the other side and exclaim, “see what organ- 
ized labor is and will do." There is little of the 
anarchist in the average American railway em- 
ploy^. With few exceptions they will return for 
fair treatment faithful service. But there is 
born, bred and inculcated in him too much of 
the spirit of American freedom to permit of his 
ever willingly bowing to conditions little better 
than serfdom or the life of the galley slave. A 
little later Mr. Jeffrey says: 

I have known hundreds of men who were re- 
ceiving the highest wages paid to their classes in 
the United States quit work on five hours notice, 
stop ali trains, and encourage one another with 
the thought that the company entitled to their 
loyal service was being impoverished and must 
accede to their demands, not in the matter of 
wages but of rule and discipline, afterwards 
openly admitted to be right and acceded to by 
them. Wot very long ago nine or ten thousand 
miles of rail ay was suddenly made almost help- 
less for nearly an entire day by one class of em- 
ployes quitting their posts of duty on what after- 


wards proved to be a fraudulent telegram. Up- 
on another important road, in the face of the 
wishes of a majority of a given class of em- 
ployes, a minority ordered a strike and heralded 
abroad, as a General might bis victories, the em- 
barrassment and trouble under which the road 
was operating. • 

These are some of the extreme cases, the first 
an example of foolish action taken hastily and 
later repented, the second a condition of affairs 
which renders the name organization a misnomer 
and which should never be possible, the third 
an unwise action on the part of a few individuals 
and officers of the same organization, repudiated 
by a majority of their own interested members; 
all three denounced and criticised as severely by 
the representatives of labor as by those of cap- 
ital. 

After briefly reviewing the rise from the ranks 
on the part of many of the most prominent presi- 
dents and managers of the day, Mr. Jeffrey says: 

My object in drawing attention to this, is that 
we may the more understandingly answer the 
question as to whether the railroad managers of 
to-day are less just, less conscientious, less con- 
siderate, and less watchful of the welfare of the 
workers than those of thirty or forty years ago. 
*#**#**##* 

Never before have the executive officers of 
railways manifested so deep an interest in the 
welfare of the men and their relations with them. 

This statement I am willing to accept without 
question. Never before have the employers of the 
executive officers of railways expected or exacted 
of them as much as at the present time. The 
bondholder must have his interest or a receiver- 
ship follows; the stockholder is unable to see why 
the board of directors are unable to select officers 
who can make the property pay as well as it did 
before competing lines were built and hostile leg- 
islation enacted, and the director kicks if the presi- 
dent and manager can not reduce the expenses at 
the expense of the employes and at the same time 
have no trouble with his men. The average man- 
ager I have found to be fairly and liberally dis- 
posed, and the thinking men in labor’s ranks ap 
preciate the fact that the manager is limited in 
his authority and that there are bounds to his 
liberality. I have entertained a sort of feeling of 
sympathy for them since one of them said to me: 
“Some of the most unreasonable men I have ever 
met have been railroad directors." 

Labor has no quarrel with the officials except 
as capital requires them to impose unreasonable 
conditions upon the employe. 

Again quoting from Mr. Jeffrey: 

I am not one of those who oppose law abiding 
and well regulated labor organizations, but I am ( 
strongly opposed to that radical element which) 
by threats and misrepresentations, by strikes and* 
intimidations fosters hostility and incites conten-j 
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tion. Trades unions founded on sound economic 
principles, and operating upon right lines, have a 
legitimate and useful sphere of action. They 
enable men of similar vocations to assemble 
and confer freely together, and from the : r 
standpoint discuss their duties and respon- 
sibilities as component parts of the social 
structure, their relations to one another and to 
their employers, and in a general way to define 
from their point of view the apparent line of 
their interests. When well constituted and con- 
ducted they improve the mind and cultivate a spirit 
of co-operation, kindness and charity. If organized 
upon a broad basis they stimulate self culture, in- 
spire to loftier aims and elevate character. In 
various ways they have accomplished much good 
for the working classes, and they have unques- 
tionably been a restraint at times upon those who 
were disposed to take advantage of, or place im- 
proper burdens upon workingmen. They 
have a wide rnd legitimate sphere of usefulness, 
and it is questionable if there is any other practi- 
cable way in which the influence of labor can be 
exerted; but it is a mistaken idea for the workers 
to entertain that their rights are the only ones to 
be considered, and it is erroneous for them to 
assume that the possessor of accumulated labor, 
called capital, must be compelled to yield virtual 
control of it to them. What would be thought of 
one who openly advocated the idea that the worker 
must have no voice in determining the price to be 
paid for his labor, or in the selection of his voca- 
tion, or in the choice of his employer, but that he 
must yield in these things to the possessor of 
capital? That would be slavery. Would not the 
possessor of accumulated labor, called capital, 
be equally a slave if deprived of the right to de- 
termine the lines of employment he may wish to 
offer, or to select his workers and to have a voice 
in fixing their compensation? 

To every word of this I cheerfully and fully 
subscribe. It is a concise statement of facts and 
truths which cannot be gainsaid or evaded, and 
upon which there is no room for honest differ- 
ence of opinion as between those who are willing 
to admit that there are two sides to the scales of 
justice. Continuing, Mr. Jeffrey states: 

During the last twenty years I have participat- 
ed in a great many conferences with committees 
from the various classes of operatives on the lines 
of railway I have been connected with in posi- 
tions of more or less responsibility. In not a 
single instance did a conference fail in reaching 
an amicable adjustment of matters in dispute. 
We have discussed all questions affecting the in- 
terests of railway men and their relations to 
their companies. We have had occasional well 
defined differences of opinion, necessitating for 
a week or two daily sessions; but with forbear- 
ance upon both sides, patience, candor, respect 
for each other's views, and an unswerving deter- 
mination to find a proper solution for each ques- 
tion at issue, we invariably succeeded in our 
object. A common ground was always found 
upon which we could stand. It would be an ex- 
aggeration to say that the conclusions reached 
embodied the views entertained by either side 
when conferences were entered upon, for they 
were usually the result of mutual concessions; 
but they proved conclusively that conferences 


avert strikes; that a spirit of compromise must 
be their essential feature; that moderate con- 
cessions upon both sides will stifle contention 
and secure harmony. 

I am intensely opposed to hostility and strife. 
I love the arts of peace and hate the arts of war. 
In our day and in our magnificent Republic 
reason must be made to prevail in composing all 
contentions between all classes of citizens. 
Those who freely confer rarely resart to force as 
against one another. Let each class of opera- 
tives on each line of railway, through their own 
representatives in the employ of the company, 
consult freely and frankly with the management. 
See to it that those who constitute these commit- 
tees are intelligent, fair minded men. Let them be 
actuated by an earnest desire to do what is best for 
their associates and their company when the con- 
trolling circumstances and conditions of the cor- 
poration are shown to them. Let managers consi- 
der dispassionately, from the standpoint of the 
workers, the views they present, and deal candidly 
with their men. Give cheerfully to this work all 
the time that it may require; be patient, be for- 
bearing, be just and kiadly, and remember that 
for both labor and capital a month of confer- 
ences is preferable to a day of strikes. 

The address under consideration and from 
which quotations are made is published in pam- 
phlet form across the cover of which in bold type 
are the words, “read and carefully consider.” I 
heartily echo those words, especially as to the 
above quotation. I hope every member of the 
Order will “read and carefully consider.” The 
experience of Mr. Jeffrey is but that of every 
manager. I speak only for organized labor in 
railway circles, but I do not believe a single case 
can be shown where the representatives of the 
ompany and of the employes have met in con- 
sultation, with a disposition to accord to each 
other consideration and justice, where a satis- 
factory solution of the differences has not been 
found and an amicable adjustment made. 

In these cl )sing years of the nineteenth century, 
on this summit of human achievements, this pin- 
nacle of all the centuries, with its inventions and 
discoveries, its art and literature, its liberty and 
enlightenment, we proudly realize that every- 
thing we have is the result of human labor. 
We know that the timber in the forest, the ore 
in the mountain, the stone in the earth, the land 
unbroken and uncultivated, all remote from 
transportation and inaccessible to man, are value- 
less. We know that without our unrivaled rail- 
way system our forests would be uncut, our ore 
undisturbed, our stone unquarried and our land 
unbroken, except where adjacent to navigable 
waters. 

JTrue, and without labor the forests, ore, stone 
and land would be left in their virgin state. 
Capital and Labor are natural allies; each needs, 
and must have the assistance of the other. 
Their relations present a vexed question which 
has troubled the greatest minds of the age. 

How can those relations be decided, defined 
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and established, with satisfaction to both and in- 
justice to neither ? I answer, by the force of 
reason. There can be no question but that there 
is a limit to the ability of a railway company to 
further increase the rates of compensation re- 
ceived by their employes. How shall it be de- 
cided when or where that limit has been reached; 
by war ? I hope not, as in that event the victor 
would, without doubt, carry matters to an ex- 
treme and the settlement could not be looked up- 
on as lasting. The defeated party would be look- 
ing for an opportunity to get even and the serv- 
ice would be demoralized. When the repre- 
sentatives of labor and capital meet in confer- 
ence, with a firm purpose to accord to the other 
the same degree of justice which they propose to 
demand for theipselves, a mutual understanding 
reached, or settlement made, by the conference 
will be lasting and satisfactory if each party 
honestly undertakes to perform their part of 
the compact. 

I firmly believe that right will prevail; I as 
firmly believe that organization among laboring 
men is right. I expect to live to see the day 
when the laborer, who is not a member of some 
respected organization, will be looked upon with 
suspicion by employers; when the industrious, 
ambitious, frugal working man will receive com- 
pensation for his services which will admit of 
his keeping his family in comfort, educating his 
children and laying by a trifle for the rainy day; 
the day when queen labor will be crowned with 
the laurels of the accomplishments of the age 
and enthroned in the hearts of the people will 
dispense simple justice, while her devotees will 
be the acknowledged saviors and supporters of 
the republic. E. E. C. 


The Invention of the Steam Whistle. 

I notice on page 231 of the May number of 
your most interesting and widely-read paper, 
that in paragraph 54 you state that the steam 
whistle "was first applied to a locomotive 
in 1835 by Bury, an English builder. 11 But 
according to good authority the steam whis- 
was first applied to a locomotive in May, 
1833. I have by me now the "Midland Railway, 
Its Rise and Progress,*' by Williams, and on page 
91, speaking of the Leicester & Swannington 
Railway, he says: "Soon after the appointment 
of Mr. Ashlen Bayster, (January, 1833) a locomo- 
tive, while crossing a level road near Thornton, 
ran against a horse and cart. At that time the 
drivers and guards of trains were able to give the 
signal of alarm only by means of a horn, and 
when Mr. Bayster heard of the misadventure he 


went over to Alton Grange and mentioned the 
circumstances to Stephenson. "Is it not possi- 
ble," be suggested, "to have a whistle fitted on 
the engine which the steam can blow?" "A very 
good thought," replied Stephenson. "You go to 
Mr. So-and-So, a musical instrument maker, and 
get a model made, and we will have a steam 
whistle and put it on the next engine that comes 
on the line " Then, again, in looking over the 
Engineer for 1892, I find on page 290 a letter 
from Mr. Clement E. Stretton, the best authority 
on locomotive history in England, in which he 
says: "It was put on in ten days and tried in the 
presence of the board of directors, who congratu- 
lated Bayster and Stephenson, and ordered other 
trumpets (or whistles) to be made for the other 
engines which the company possessed." He also 
says: "I herewith send a copy of the company's 
drawing, dated May, 1833, signed by Mr. Henry 
Cabry, the engine superintendent, showing that 
no possible doubt upon the matter can exist.*’ 
And so I believe that the Bayster and Stephen- 
son whistle of May, 1833, was the first ever used 
on a locomotive. — Reginald Wright , in Locomotive 
Engineering. 

■ • 

THE ANN ARBOR DECISION. 

We devote considerable space in this issue to 
the publication of the decisions rendered by 
Judges Ricks and Taft in the recent cases at 
Toledo, in relation to the Ann Arbor boy- 
cott, and in order that the situation may be fully 
understood by all, we give a brief resume of the 
strike. * 

It is a fact, that is probably well known to most 
railway employes, that the Ashley s are men who 
have no regard for the rights of their employes, 
and that they are men who will resort to every 
trick or device in their power to work out their 
own ends regardless of the rights of others. They 
are the persons who first instituted a boycott and 
have boy« otted and pro:ured the dismissal of 
former employes who had obtained situations else- 
where. On account of his autocratic methods 
and his injustice toward employes, the employes 
of the ninth congressional district in Ohio, have 
twice defeated the political ambition of J. M. 
Ashley, and it is quite likely that the Ann Arbor 
management have endeavored to revenge them- 
selves by persecuting their employes wherever 
and whenever occasion offered itself. 

Some two years ago, there were some differ- 
ences between the Ann Arbor road and its engin- 
eers, conductors, firemen and brakemen which 
was settled by arbitration. I a this arbi- 
tration, the arbitrators decided every point in 
favor of the employes, and it seems to have 
been the aim of the management since that 
time, to let no occasion pass to persecute 
and injure those who remained in their em- 
ploy. This was carried to such an extent that it 
was but a short time until practically all members 
of the Order had thrown up their situations there 
and found employment elsewhere. The engineers 
and firemen recently undertook to have some 
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matters of grievance redressed bat were unable 
to arrive at any settlement that was at all satis- 
factory, and a strike on the part of the engineers 
and firemen was ordered. A remit of this strike 
was that engineers and firemen on connecting 
roads refused to handle Ann Arbor cars or freight, 
on account, as subsequent events proved, of a law 
of the B. L. E., which required its members to re- 
fuse to handle the traffic of any company where 
their members were engaged in a strike. After 
the strike and boycott had been in progress about 
a week, Mr. Kirkby, state railroad commissioner 
for Ohio, arranged for a conference with the gen- 
eral manager with a view to the settlement of the 
difficulty, and pending that settlement, Assistant 
Grand Chief Youngson, of the B. of L. E., sus- 
pended the law of the Brotherhood providing for 
the boycott. That this action of Brother Young- 
son was illegal and without authority, is, we be- 
lieve, a conceded fact, but that he acted with good 
judgment must also be conceded, and it demon- 
strated what is always found to be true of the 
great majority of railway employes, viz: that 
they are always ready to do anything that is con- 
sistent and honorable, to procure a settlement of 
any difficulty without a strike. The settlement 
failed solely because Mr. Ashley refused to agree 
to return to service the men who were out on the 
strike, but insisted that they each make a written 
application for employment. On the failure to 
make a settlement, the boycott was again put in 
force, and on the 17th of March, Judge Taft, of 
the U. S. Circuit Court, issued the following 
injunction: 

United States Circuit Court. Northern Disrict of Ohio, 
Western Division. 

Toledo. Ann Arbor & North Michigan Railway Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Company et al. 

ORDER. 


Judge Ricks, of the U. S. District Court, issued 
the following order: 

The Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan Railway 
company, complainants, vs. the Pennsylvania company, 
et al. ( defendants. Order. 

On application of the complainant; and the filing of the 
second amendment to the bill of complaint and accom- 
panying affidavits, and it appearing to the court that se- 
rious, irreparable and immediate damage will ensue un- 
less a temporary restraining order is allowed as prayed 
for in said amendment and the motion filed therewith, it 
is ordered that the defendant, Peter M. Arthur, do forth- 
with, in the manner customary and usual, according to the 
practice of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of 
giving information to its members, cause to oe made 
known and published that the law, by-law, rule or regula- 
tion of said brotherhood requiring its members to refuse to 
handle cars of the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan 
Railway company is not in force, or effect of said com- 
pany, and that Jasper W. Watson made a defendant here- 
in do forthwith cause to be made known and published to 
the locomotive engineers in the employment of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway company, who are 
members of said brotherhood, in the usual way in which, 
according to the practice of said brotherhood informa- 
tion is disseminated among the members of said organiza- 
tion, that the law, rule, regulation or b>-lawof said 
brotherhood requiring its members to refuse to handle 
cars of the Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan Rail- 
way company is not in force, or effect, against said com- 
pany. 

And also, that Peter M Arthur and said Jasper W. 
Watson do forthwith file with the clerk of this court for 
inspection by the court a copy of such by-law, rule or reg- 
ulation so governing the actions of the members of said 
brotherhood, requiring its members to refuse to so handle 
the cars and freight of said The Toledo, Ann Arbor & 
North Michigan Railway company. 

Order that a temporary restraining order be issued as 
prayed for in the said amendment to the bill and the mo- 
tion filed therewith with leave to the defendants, or any 
of them, to move to dissolve the same, hearing to be had 
on one day’s notice to the complainants solicitor. 

Comes complainant and moves for an injunction pend- 
ing the hearing of the issues herein, and accordingly Mon- 
day, March 27, at 10 o’clock a. 11 ., is set for said nearing. 
Notice of the same will be served on all defendants. 

Augustus J. Ricks, 
United States District Judge. 


Upon the filing of the amendment to the bill of com- 
plaint herein, and it appearing to the court that serious, 
immediate and irreparable damage will ensue unless a tem- 
porary restraining order is allowed, as prayed for in said 
amendment, it is, on application of the complainant, or- 
dered: 

That the said Peter M. Arthur and F. P. Sargent and 
each of them, be and they are hereby enjoined and re- 
strained from issuing, promulgating or continuing in force 
any rule or order of any kind under the rules or regula- 
tions of the associations known as the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers or of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, or otherwise, which shall require or command 
any employes of the defendant railway companies herein 
to refuse to receive, handle or deliver, or be in any way 
instrumental in refusing to receive, handle or deliver any 
cars of freight in course of transportation from one state 
to another from and to the T., A. A. Sc N. M. Railway 
company, or from refusing to receive or handle cars of 
such freight which have been handled over the railroad 
of said Tbe Toledo, Ann Arbor Sc North Michigan, and 
also from directly or indirectly endeavoring to persuade 
or induce any employe of the railway companies whose 
lines connect with the railway of the said Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & North Michigan, not to extend to said company 
the same facilities for interchange of interstate traffic as 
are extended by said companies to other railway com- 
panies; and in case, such rule or order shall have been 
promulgated or issued by said Arthur or Sargent, or 
either of them, prior to the service upon them of restrain- 
ing order herein, they and each of them are hereby re- 
quired and commanded to recall and rescind such rule or 
order and to refrain from enforcing the same. 

Ordered that a temporaiy restraining order be issued 
out of and under the seal of this court, as prayed for in 
the bill and amendment thereto, with leave to the defend- 
ants, or any of them, to move to dissolve the same, the 
nearing to be had on said motion on one day’s notice to 
complainant’s solicitors. Comes complainant and moves 
tor an injunction pending the hearing of the issues herein 
^d accordingly, March 27, 1893, is set for hearing of said 
motion. 

Notice of the same will be served on all defendants. 

William H. Taft, Circuit Judge. 


It seems to us that this is an arbitrary assump- 
tion of power and authority that is entirely un- 
warranted, and we cannot help but regret that 
Mr. Arthur did not test the matter before yield- 
ing so ready a compliance to this, as it seems to 
us, unwarranted and unjust Intrusion upon the 
rights of an American citizen. We do not wish 
to be understood as counseling any violation of 
the laws or of the If gal mandates of any compe- 
tent court, but it certainly seems to us that the 
continually increasing assumption of authority by 
federal judges, to interfere with the rights and 
direct the movements of personal individuals, is 
something that ought to be viewed with alarm, 
not only by railway employes, but by any and 
every citizen of the country. The law or rule in 
question is one which Mr. Arthur did not enact 
or adopt; he did not place it in force and had no 
authority whatever to suspend it, and the fact 
that he complied with this order without protest, 
does not relieve every member of the Brother- 
hood from the effect of that law, nor from his ob- 
ligation to obey it. And here again we wish to 
interpose the explanation that we do not counsel 
the members of the organization to obey a law of 
the Brotherhood that is not in accordance with 
the law of the land, nor to violate any decision of 
a federal court that makes their law illegal; our 
contention on this point is, that Mr. Arthur had 
no authority to release them, and that a notice 
from him that the law or rule was void and of no 
effect, does not release them from their obligation 
to obey it until they are properly advised that it 
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is unlawful. Federal courts are provided with a 
multitude of officers who draw their pay in part 
from these very engineers, and we claim that the 
decision of the court in regard to this boycott law 
of the Brotherhood was not properly brought to 
their notice by commanding Mr. Arthur to advise 
them, and that the judge unwarrantably invaded 
the personal rights of Mr. Arthur when it ordered 
him to so advise the members. It is true that 
these courts have the power to imprison for con- 
tempt or for anything that they may be pleased 
to term contempt; they exercise authority in this 
respect that is not exceeded under military law, 
and it is almost a certainty that if Mr. Arthur had 
declined to obey this extraordinary command, he 
would have been incarcerated for contempt, but 
it would have been brief at the most, and the ques- 
tion of whether or not any citizen may be made 
to obey any command that the fancy of a federal 
judge may dictate would be decided, and such a 
decision would be of no little value to all who are 
interested in the rights of American citizenship; 
and we believe too, that Mr. Arthur could well 
have afforded the temporary inconvenience for 
the benefit that would have resulted, and that his 
reputation as a law-abiding man would not have 
suffered in the least. 

The next act in the drama was an injunction 
restraining the connecting roads and their em- 
ployes from refusing to handle Ann Arbor freight 
and cars. A number of Lake Shore engineers 
refused to haul trains with Ann Arbor cars and 
resigned their positions, acconpanied by their 
firemen; in the cases of all but Lennon, they quit 
at the terminal before starting on the run; Lennon 
was on the road and refused to take into the train 
he was pulling, a car from the Ann Arbor, and 
did not take it until notified by the chairman of 
the committee that he could do so. 

Judge Ricks, on the hearing dismissed the men 
who quit at the terminal, but convicted Lennon 
and fined him fifty dollars and costs, from which 
decision an appeal was taken. In both the de- 
cisions the opinion is repeatedly expressed that a 
railway employ^ cannot quit at plaasure. The 
judge holds that a man employed in train service 
cannot quit at will, but that when he leaves a 
terminal he is under a contract to continue in em- 
ployment until the train reaches the other 
terminal. If this decision should be sustained 
and would be applied to employers, it is not likely 
that employes generally would complain, but the 
railway companies reserve the right to dismiss at 
any time, and without a moments notice, and 
certainly no such one-sided contract will be ac- 
cepted by railway employes without a vigorous 
protest. The decision like that of Judge Taft, is 
made undeMhe oft quoted * 'Inter-state Commerce 
Law," which is twisted for almost any 
purpose that may be required of it so far as 
corporations and their interests are con- 
cerned. It is held that because the railway 
company are prohibited, under penalty, from re- 
fusing to accept freight that is offered, the em- 
ploy£ is thereby prohibited from leaving his em- 
ployment, and that he is “under contract" and 
cannot quit as he pleases. We believe this to be 
specious sophistry; that the penalty provided by 
law attaches to an employ^ who refuses to handle 
freight which it says the employer must accept, is 
undoubtedly true, but that it compels or was in- 
tended to compel him to remain in the employ of 

V 


any company and handle aqy such freight against 
his will, is, we blieve, untrue, and any such 
perversion of the meaning and intent of the law is 
an infraction of the rights of American citizen- 
ship. We again repeat that if the decision will be 
made to apply to employer as well as employ^, we 
shall accept it and believe that employes gener- 
ally will, and that they can well afford to. It is 
a fact, however, that the employer has 
at hand, at all times a remedy which 
has never been questioned — and which t will not 
now be questioned if this decision is reversed,— 
the immediate dismissal of any employ^ who re- 
fuses to obey any order or to perform any duty 
that devolves upon him, whether it be handling 
boycotted freight or cars or refusing to do any 
other work. Whan Engineer Lennon refused to 
switch the Ann Arbor car at Alexis, the Lake 
Shore company had an unquestioned right to dis- 
miss him and to hire in his place any other of the 
millions of American citizens that k might 
find competent and willing to take the place. It is 
true that if Lennon had been dismissed, they 
might have found it difficult to employ another 
man in his place, but because no other may be 
competent ana willing to perform any particular 
service, is no reason why the rights of one 
should be invaded and he be compelled to per- 
form it against his wish and inclination, unless 
by refusing he violates a specific and definite con- 
tract or agreement. It is true that a railway em- 
ploy6 might quit at a time and under such circum- 
stances as to jeopardize life, but so might the em- 
ployes of many private employers and in either 
case, the criminal laws provide a deterrent pun- 
ishment that is more effectual than any restrain- 
ing order could possiby be. 

We also dissent from the opinion expressed 
more or less directly by both of the judges, that 
an employ^ who quits at the terminus of a run, 
or just before starting out may be subject to pun- 
ishment, or that he may oe restrained from quit- 
ting, or that employes who leave the service of a 
railway company at any time are subject to any 
of the penalties prescribed in the Inter-state Com- 
merce Law. One fact which seems to have es- 
caped the observation of all who haye commented 
upon the decisions so far, is that the law was 
originally intended for a certain, specific and 
definite purpose; viz., to relieve the public who 
patronize railroads, from unjust discrimination, 
and extortion as to charges. We assert without 
fear of even an attempt at contradiction, that the 
idea that it might ever be construed into affecting 
in any way the relations of railway companies and 
their employes, never was for a moment enter- 
tained by either the men who originated the bill 
or those who made it law. If the result of the 
decisions at Toledo shall be the repeal of the en- 
tire law, they will be of some benefit. The law 
itself has never benefitted any one except the rail- 
way companies; it is used by them whenever it 
suits their purpose to obey, and when it does not, 
they ignore it entirely. The violations are so no- 
torious that the statement of a well known railway 
official that it would pay the companies running 
out of Chicago to employ a competent man at 
$50,000 per annum to compel them to obey the 
law. created no comment or surprise. It is such 
things as this which make anarchists and dyna- 
miters. Laboring men of all classes and all em- 
ployments see laws that were intended for their 
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benefit and to procure justice for them, openly 
violated in the interest* of the corporations and 
flagrantly twisted to compel them to obey the 
mandate of the employer, and to take from them 
the last vestige of a freeman, the right to with- 
hold their labor.* 

Nothing we have said should be understood as 
endorsing a boycott or the boycott law of the B. 
of L. E. We shall have something to say of that 
later. 

[The above was written for the May number of 
Thb Conductor, but was mislaid and overlook - 
ed by the printers after it was placed in type.] 


If the record made by the first six months is 
maintained, 1893 will go down in history as the 
great cyclone year. During the early spring, 
Texas, Indian Territory, and other portions of 
the south and southwest were devastated at a ter- 
rible cost of life and property. The opening 
week in July brought to Iowa a storm which, in 
number of killed and wounded and in the de- 
struction of property, was second only to the one 
which ro nearly swept Grinnell out of existence. 
The town of Pomeroy was practically annihilated 
and the neighboring country laid waste, nearly 
one hundred dead and numberless wounded 
being left in the path of the storm. It was in- 
deed a terrible visitation, and one that appealed 
to the open-hearted people of the state with a 
directness not to be gainsaid. The same gener- 
ous spirit which loaded down a ship for the 
starving in far off Russia was not deaf to ap- 
peals from neighbors and friends, and the first 
trains that could be started were filled to overflow- 
ing with succor for the suffering. Governor Boies 
was one of the first on the scene and the wires 
that bore his appeal for assistance were crowded 
with the more than generous response. Almost 
every city and town in the state was ready with 
its offering, and kind hearted workers from all 
sections rushed in to do whatever was ia their 
power to alleviate the suffering and comfort 
the bereaved. No account of the calamity 
would be complete without mention of the 
splendid work done by the officials of the Illi- 
nois Central road, who happened to be 
near Pomeroy when the storm came. Their 
clear-headed and energetic direction of the work 
of rescue, at a time when the survivors were too 
thoroughly dazed and demoralized to do more 
than mourn, was the means of saving the lives 
of many, -who, without assistance, must have 
perished in the ruins, and it was their fore-sight 
that provided the first trains bearing help for the 
ontortunate. The other roads of the state were 
not behind in giving such assistance as was with- 
in their power, all working together in the cause 
of a common humanity. At this writing the hor- 


rors of the calamity and its attendant suffering 
have been removed, in so far as is possible for 
human agencies, and the survivors have been 
started anew in the struggle of life, comforted 
and upheld by the strong hand of brotherly love. 
It requires some such catastrophe to break down 
the barriers which selfishness and pride have 
builded about us all, and to show in its true light 
that great underlying principle, the brotherhood 
of man, which makes plain so many of the mys- 
teries of this life. May the unfortunate every- 
where be upheld and strengthened by it. 


Among the vital questions of public policy to 
be passed upon sooner or later by the people of 
this nation is that of governmental ownership of 
railroads. In order that a decision may be reached 
which will result in the highest good of all, no 
information tending to show the true bearing of 
the question upon the public weal will be de- 
spised by the thoughtful. In that connection the 
following statement from James Kerr, a wealthy 
Australian, now visiting in this country, whose 
home is in Victoria, where the government oper- 
ates the railroads, will be found worthy of at- 
tention: 

Railroads are purely business institutions, and 
government has, properly, nothing to do with 
them. If we didn’t own a mile of steam railroad 
we would be completely out of debt. Politics 
will come in and cause useless and unnecessary 
lines to be constructed. Again, there is no ad- 
vantage to the people in the way of cheaper trans- 
portation or reduced freight .rates. I find it just 
as cheap to ride on American roads owned by 
private persons as in. Australia under public own- 
ership. The tendency toward government ab- 
sorption of ordinary business, however, is meet- 
ing with a check in Victoria. There has been a 
system of great extravagance, that will soon be 
ended. Extravagant salaries of government offi- 
cials have been cut down and the pensioning of 
government employes abolished. 

From this it will be seen that governmental 
ownership has proven a failure in that country, 
according to Mr. Kerr, but in forming an esti- 
mate upon which to base his own judgment the 
American will do well to remember that there 
have been a number of adverse influences work- 
ing against the prosperity of Australia, and that 
it would be obviously illogical to saddle the re- 
sponsibility for all the misfortunes of the few 
months just past upon any one of them. 


The time between New York and Boston has 
been reduced to five hours, an hour less than was 
called for by the old schedule. Under the new 
conditions the fast train averages nearly 47 miles 

per hour, exclusive of three full stops. 
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The Pullman Company served 4,500,000 meals 
on its buffet cars last year. 


estate is listed at $10,000,000, as against $500,000 
during his lifetime. 


The Erie now has a complete block system be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

V 

The Erie now has a complete block* system be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 


We wish to return thanks for a neatly bound 
volume containing The Railroad Telegrapher for 
1892. 


Information is desired by Bro. L. W. Welch, 
Parsons, Kansas, of the present location of M. 
Brophey, formerly employed as a switchman by 
the M. K. & T., at Parsons. 

V 

Brazil has just completed a treaty with China 
which is expected to change the flow of emigra- 
tion from the Celestial empire to this country by 
way of Canada to the South American republic 
instead. 


An important letter addressed to H E. Cronk, 
is held in this office and will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of address. 

* * 

* 

Kansas railroads will fight the increase of 
$15,000,000 in the assessed valuation made by 
the Populist State officers. 

* * 

* 

Work has been stopped on the new shops of 
the Monon at Lafayette, Indiana, owing to 
trouble between the company and the city. 

# * 

* 

The secretary of Division No. 53 wants the ad- 
dress of E. L. Brown. When last heard from he 
was on the Mexican Central in Old Mexico. 

V 

Anyone knowing of the whereabouts of G. W. 
Glasgow, will confer a favor by communicating 
with Frank Glasgow, Osceola Mills, Clearfield 
county, Pa. 

V 

The inauguration of Kalamazoo's electric sys- 
tem was made the occasion of a celebration, of 
which a barbecue and fireworks were prominent 
features. 

# # 

* 

An increase of $105,254,254 is shown in the 
assessment rolls of New York. Jay Gould's 


Congratulations are due Bro. S. I. Downs, of 
Division No. 123, who has been promoted to the 
position of trainmaster, by the New Orleans & 
Northeastern R. R. Co., the order taking effect 
June i, last. 

-N- * 

* 

The many friends of Brother C. L. Bruner 
will learn with pleasure of bis being promoted to 
the position of train master for the southwestern 
division of the Georgia Central, his appointment 
taking effect July 1. 

# # 

* 

The New York Musical Echo for July will be 
found to be one of the most valuable numbers of 
the year, to date. It is filled wfth excellent selec- 
tions, both instrumental and vocal, all of which 
are well worth study 

V 

Brother John Dowling wishes to return the 
sincere thanks of himself and family to the mem- 
bers of Dennison Division No. 278, for their 
kindly and brotherly sympathy upon the occasion 
of his father's death. 

V 

H. Walter Webb, of the New York Central, 
says this nation is upon the threshold of an era of 
fast traveling, and expects to see regular trips 
made between New York and San Francisco in 
less than four days, before the close of the pres- 


ent century. 
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An enterprising citizen of Constantinople is 
said to be making a living by renting tobacco 
pipes in a hotel office. If his constituents are 
willing to pay for the use of second hand pipes 
the addition of tooth brushes to his collection 
should make his fortune. 

* # 

* 

The Ancient Older of United Workmen in Il- 
linois has reduced the age limit to 45. Michigan, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, New York, Iowa, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Kansas, Colorado and Canada 
have also adopted it and others are likely to fol- 
low . — Insurance Economist. 

v 


ing 1892. No one of our many exchanges is held 
in higher regard, and this volume will be a most 
welcome addition to the office library. 

# * 

* 

By adopting a uniform draw-bar thirty-four and 
oqe-half inches in height, the American Railway 
Association has taken the first step toward carry- 
ing out the provisions of the car-coupler bill, 
passed by the last congress. The railroad com- 
panies will now be required to equip all their new 
cars with safety couplers, at the standard height, 
and the equipment must be complete within the 
next five years. 


Physicians who examined the brain of Pietro 
Buccieri, hanged at Reading, Pa., recently, for 
the murder of Sister Hildaberta, showed that the 
brain weighed fifty-five and one-half ounces. 
The skull was unusually thin, and many parts of 
the brain were found disordered. 

V 

John Thomas, a popular young car repairer in 
the employ of the Pan Handle, had the misfor- 
tune to be bitten by a mad dog, at Cincinnati, on 
the night of June 25. His fellow workmen at 
once made up a purse and sent him to Pasteur's 
Institute, in New York, for treatment. 

v 

Members of the benefit department will please 
note that notice of assessment No. 267 is dated 
July itt, and that the time for payment expires 
August 31st. Remit as promptly as possible so 
the secretary can promptly pay to the widows and 
orphans the sums that we owe them. 

V 

The work of removing the shops and offices of 
the Big Four to Indianapolis is progressing rapid- 
ly and. it is thought, will be completed during 
the year. President Ingalls is said to be think- 
ing seriously of buying houses for his employes 
and allowing them the easiest possible terms of 
payment. 

* * 

* 

Prof. Rogers, of Washington, estimates that a 
pound of good steam coal contains dynamic fore 2 
equal to the work of one man for 10 hours. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, a vein of coal one 
mile square and four feet thick represents the 
power expended by 1,000,000 men working 10 
hours per day for 20 years. 

V 

The Conductor is under obligations to the 
editor and manager of The Railroad Trainmen's 
Journal for an elegantly bound volume containing 
the numbers of that valuable magazine issued dur- 


At the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Railway Master Mechanics' Associa- 
tion, held in Lakewood, N. Y., commencing June 
19 last, Secretary Sinclair reported 515 active, 15 
associate, and 18 honorary members, making a 
total of 548. During the year then ended, the 
association lost, by death, 8 active, 1 associate A 
and 3 honorary members, and gained 53 new 
men. 

V 

The Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents held a successful convention at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., commencing June 20 last. The 
following named gentlemen will serve as officers 
until the association reconvenes, which will be at 
Detroit, on June 15, 1894: President, U. J. try, 
Milwaukee; Vice President, O. C. Greene, St. 
Paul; Secretary and Treasurer, C. W. Drew, 
Chicago. 

* * 

* 

The Denver, Salt Lake & San Francisco is an- 
nounced as the last candidate for transcontinental 
honors. It is at present a Colorado corporation 
and is said to have ample capital back of it. So 
many similar schemes for the building of com- 
peting lines across the continent have fallen 
through that the public will be inclined to sus- 
pend judgment on this until something has been 
done beyond newspaper talk. 

*#* 

Organ Buyers. — Our advertisers, Farrand & 
Votey Organ Co-, Detroit, Mich., write that they 
will send to every one of our readers upon re- 
ceipt of a two cent stamp, a Daily Memorandum 
Calendar, which is claimed as invaluable to all 
Railroad men as their own "Time-Book." This 
is a reputable firm, makes a good organ and does 
just what it advertises. See the ad else- 
where. 

V 

Some of the best authorities agree that the 
increase of railroad mileage this year will foe less 
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than for any year since 1878, unless it be 1885, 
when the total fell under 3,000 miles. For the 
6 months ending June 30, 1,015 miles were con- 
structed, comprising 95 lines in 30 differ 1 nt states 
and territories. At the rate maintained Iasi year 
this means the construction of about 3,000 miles 
this year, though a continuation of financial 
troubles may bring the total much below that 
figure. 

V 

The case of the Ann Arbor railway company 
against Grand Chief Sargent of the B. of L. F., 
has been dismissed by Judge Ricks of the United 
States Circuit Court at Toledo. Want of juris- 
diction was the reason for the dismissal. Dam- 
ages amounting to $300,000 were asked of Mr. 
Sargent for his alleged action in declaring the re- 
cent strike on the road in question. A similar 
suit is pending against Chief Arthur, of the en- 
gineers, and will probably come on for trial Sep- 
tember 18 next. 

V 

g J. D. Garrison and W. J. O'Connell, of the In- 
ternational Railway Survey; have returned to 
Washington after an interesting expedition into 
Central and South America on the work of the 
survey. They have been gone since April, 1891, 
and have traversed the country from Ecuador 
north through Colombia, the Isthmus of Panama 
and Costa Rica to San Jose, with an alternate 
route to Carthagena, Colombia. They report the 
entire line practicable to build at reasonable ex- 
pense. 

V 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad 
has placed on record a mortgage on its property 
given to the Continental Trust Company, of New 
York, and the Union Trust Company, of Indian- 
apolis. It is a general mortgage for $3,800,000, 
securing 3,800 5 per cent gold bonds of the date 
of June 3, 1893, due in June, 1943. The money 
is borrowed, the instrument states, "for the pur- 
pose of funding the company’s bonded and other 
debts, with a long time, low interest bearing 
bond." 

V 

We call attention to the full page "Ad” of the 
Orphan Boy Extension Mining & Milling Com- 
pany in another place of this issue. We have 
thoroughly looked np the standing of this com- 
pany and know that its board of directors, several 
of whom are actively engaged in the railroad 
business, would not be connected with any min- 
ing company unless it was honestly and economi- 
cally managed, nor unless they had good prop- 
erties. We believe that the company will be a 
success, and that the parties investing in it will 
receive good returns for their money. 


One of the most successful and, at the same 
time, most thoroughly enjoyable excursions of 
the year, was that given by the members of the 
Order in Wilmington, West Chester, and Coates- 
ville, with Reading, Pa., as its objective point. 
June 11 was the day set apart for the trip, and no 
generous was the attendance that four special 
trains were required to accommodate the crowd. 
Both the railroads and the people of Reading 
made especial effort to give the excursionists a 
pleasant day, and reports show them to have 
been more than usually successful. 

V 

The Elmira Telegram says: "The oldest engi- 
neer in active service on the Erie is H. L. Car- 
lough, who runs the Suffern local. He entered 
the employ of the old Paterson and Hudson 
River road in 1853, as the second fireman em- 
ployed by the company. The motive power con- 
sisted of three locomotives, the 'Patterson, 1 
‘New York,’ and ‘Ramapo.’ Mr. Carlough is 
61, and has been in active service forty years. 
One day recently he ran a special 175 miles. He 
has never been in a collision or wreck of any 
description, and never received personal injury." 

y 

All passenger trains have been taken off the S. 
A. & M. railroad. The road's officials claim that 
this step was rendered necessary by the action of 
the railroad commission, which had placed the 
tariff at such low figures that the road could not 
make money by running passenger trafhs. In 
future all freight trains will run with coaches 
attached, the through freights carrying the mail, 
baggage and express. These trains stop only at 
principal stations, and, as they make almost as 
fast time as did the passenger trains, the travel- 
ing public will be but little inconvenienced by the 
change. 

* * 

* 

Lovers of the rod and line will be especially in- 
terested in the working of Missouri's new fish 
law, which went into effect on the night of June 
2i last. In many of its particulars this law is 
unusnally severe, and if enforced, must result in 
a wonderful increase of the fish supply of that 
state. Fish can only be taken from running 
streams by the owners of the land through which 
they run and by them only for home consumption. 
The nse of nets or seines in the lakes will entitle 
the offender to a term in the penitentiary, and the 
same penalty is attached to the use of dynamite 
in killing fish. Only a few convictions under 
this law will he needed to convince the most ar- 
dent fishermen that it will be much more pleas- 
urable to enjoy their sport according to rule. 
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At its recent meeting the Board of Directors of 
the Order adopted the following: 

Whereas, Brother R. E Fitzgerald, a mem- 
ber of this board and an old associate and friend 
of its members, an active and energetic member 
of the Order, whose hand was ever ready to aid, 
and whose purse was always open to assist a 
worthy member of the Order or his family, has 
passed from his sphere of usefulness on earth, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this board ex- 
tend their sympathy to his family, and express 
their sense of the loss the Order at large and his 
division has sustained, as well as the personal 
loss of each member of this board. 

V 

The resignation of Charles B. Peck as assistant 
general manager of the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass, taking effect June i, was made the occasion 
for an expression of regard on the part of his 
employes and associates that could not but be 
most grateful to a retiring official. Mr. Peck 
will serve the Texas Car Service Association as 
its chairman and general manager. F. E. Nel- 
son resigned his position as superintendent of 
transportation for the same road at the same 
time, and was given an equally generous send off 
by the men who had served under him. 

V 

Upon a German railway not long ago eighty- 
one breakages of rails were reported in a single 
day. Upon investigation into the cause it was 
found that on a very cold day the brakes of a 15- 
ton coal car had been left on through careless- 
ness. Consequently the wheels dragged, devel- 
oping deep flat spots in the tires. When at last 
the brake rod broke, the hammer-like action of 
the wheels at each revolution caused the fract- 
ures in the rails. This was further proved by 
the fact that the breakages occurred in pairs, or 
directly opposite each other. The rails were of 
steel, and were 5*4 inches deep. 

* * 

# 

Justice Fuller, with the concurrence of the 
other judges of the appellate bench, reversed the 
decision of the circuit court and dissolved the in- 
junction restraining the World’s Fair people from 
opening the gates of that great exposition on 
Sunday. The lower court took the ground that 
the United States government had taken control 
of the exposition from its opening, and that its 
Managers were accordingly bound by the congres- 
sional provisions The higher court found the 
kir to be legally under the control of the local 
board and consequently the injunction was not 
allowed to stand. 

»*# 

Railroad men give place to none in the matter 


of patriotism and, wherever duty would permit, 
took the lead in celebrating the "Glorious 
Fourth.” The Pittsburg Post reports one of these 
gatherings as follows: "Nearly 3,000 persons 
were in Aliquippa yesterday, in attendance at the 
pic-nic, given by the Brotherhodd of Trainmen 
and the Qrder of Railway Conductors. It was 
certainly a very tall success, and the boys have 
every reason to feel proud of the attendance. 
About two-thirds of the big crowd went from 
Pittsburg and Chartiers. The day was perfect, 
and nature certainly smiled very sweetly on the 
railroaders and their fnends.” 

V 

Every member of our Order should feel a per- 
sonal pride in extending the circulation of The 
Conductor. If each member will make a point 
of securing one outside subscriber it will at once 
place the management in a position where they 
can make the magazine even more of a credit to 
the Order than it now is. In order to add to the 
interest now taken, liberal cash commissions on 
subscriptions, and clubbing rates with standard 
magazines and papers will be offered. Among 
these clubbing offers we confidently exDect to be 
able to furnish our readers with The Cosmopolitan 
and The Conductor at the extremely low rate of 
$2 yearly for both, arrangements to that effect 
being now in progress. 

*** 

The management of the B. , C. R. & N. is never 
to be out done in generosity to employes, and has 
now added to an already enviable reputation on 
that score by arranging transportation for its 
men to the World's Fair. This arrangement was 
made with the Rock Island, and joint passes will 
be issued to all employes who have been with 
the company a certain length of time, and have 
earned the favor by good conduct. These passes 
will be issued by the heads of the various depart- 
ments as the service will permit of the absence of 
the men. The road has long been deservedly 
popular with its men, and will lose nothing by 
this act of additional generosity, nor will the 
public fail to remember a corporation which is 
not afraid to show some soul in the treatment of 
its men. 

* * 

# 

In its notes upon the recent International Con- 
vention of the Typographical Union, The Western 
Laborer gives the following incident, which will 
be found Of especial interest by the ladies: "It 
wou*d have done your heart good to have seen 
and heard Miss Pearson, of New Albany, 
Ind., wade into the amendment to the constitu- 
tion, offered by the Boston delegates, making a 
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lower scale of wages for women than men. She 
walked down to the center of the hall, right in 
front of the presiding officer, rolled up her 
sleeves, asked every delegate to Day attention to 
what she was going to say, and then let go. The 
convention went wild over her earnest plea to 
defeat the resolution. The resolution, all western 
people will be pleased to learn, was properly de- 
feated. Miss Pearsorf was the only lady delegate 
present, and the convention was proud of her." 

V 

Learn to be a man of your word. One of the 
most disheartening of all things is to be asso- 
ciated in an undertaking with a person whose 
promise is not to be depended upon — and there 
are plenty of them in this wide world; people 
whose promise is as slender a tie as a spider's 
web. Let your given word be as a hempen cord, 
a chain of wrought steel, that will bear the 
heaviest sort of strain. It will go far to making 
a man of you; and a real man is the noblest 
work of God; not a lump of moist putty, mould- 
ed and shaped by the last influence met with that 
was calculated to make an impression; but a man 
of forceful, energized, self-reliant and reliable 
character; a positive quantity that can be calcu- 
lated Upon. — Insurance Economist . 

V 

Captain "Jack" Lawson, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Paducah, Ky., aod said to be the pio- 
neer locomotive engineer of this country, denies 
that the John Bull was the first locomotive in serv- 
ice in America. He came from England sixty- 
five years ago, he declares, in charge of a locomo- 
tive which was destined for use on a tramway 
between Baltimore and Green Springs, a distance 
of twelve miles. Captain Lawson says it was 
called the Herald. After many years of use it 
was retired from active service and dismantled. 
Captain Lawson was a young mechanic who had 
served an apprenticeship in one of the great 
English machine shops, and was sent over to this 
country with the Herald on account of his ex- 
perience with the then new business of railroad- 
ing. — Locomotive Engineer's Journal. 

V 

Report comes that Joseph York, the oldest 
engineer in the United States, is lying ill at his 
home in Meadville, Pa. Away back in 1835 or 
1836 Mr. York had charge, ns engineer, of the 
"Arabian," one of the first, if not the very first, 
engine ever run over the Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tem. The road then ran only to Elliott's Mills, 
a few miles out of Baltimore. When the Balti- 
more St Ohio people were preparing their exhibit, 
they discovered, not only the old engine, but the 


man who had run it, as well, and engaged him to 
go to the fair and exhibit the machine. Although 
the duties attached to this position were light, 
they proved too much for the failing strength of 
the old gentleman, and he was obliged to seek 
again the comforts and retirement of his home. 
For a number of years, previous to his retirement 
several years ago, Mr. York was a conductor on 
the Erie. 


During the latter part of June a man giving the 
name of Capt. Lawrence W. Patterson, and pur- 
porting to be a member in good standing of Little 
Rock Division No. 131. turned up at Bucyrus, 
Ohio. He at once made himself known to a 
number of the local conductors, and was cared 
for by them on his statement of being out of 
money as well as work. After loafing around for 
several days, making no effort to secure work, 
but losing no opportunity to borrow money, he 
suddenly disappeared. After his disappearance^ 
Bro. W. B. Baylor, who had taken the fellow to 
his home, found he had added insult to injury by 
making ungentlemanly remarks in the presence of 
his wife. Secretary Dodge, of No. 13 1, says no 
member of that division answers to either name 
or description given, and the brothers about 
Bucyrus are now unanimous in the belief that the 
said "Capt." Patterson will bear watching. 

* * 

* 

Readers of The Conductor will remember that 
one A. D. Potter, who first appeared in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., just prior to the Twenty-second Grand 
Division, and who has victimized numerous per- 
sons since that time, by claiming to be a member 
of the Order and a conductor employed on the 
Santa Fe, Rio Grande and other roads, has been 
published several times in these column^ as a 
fraud. June 23d he appeared in Sterling, 111 ., 
and victimized the First National Bank on a 
worthless check He is described as heavy set, 
dark complexion, dressed in dark blue suit with 
sack coat, and has a couple of front teeth missing 
from the upper jaw. Has a loud, boisterous 
laugh, somewhat resembling that of a plantation 
negro. Readers are requested to look out for 
him, and, if found to have him arrested, and 
telegraph T. S. McKinney, First National 
Bank, Sterling, 111 . 


# # 
* 


The Michigan Peninsular Car Company is said 
to be desirous of removing its shops from De- 
troit. According to the always veracious re- 
porter this is but another bid for big profits in real 
estate. A very large block of this com- 
pany's stock is controlled by New York 
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investors, who have conceived the idea that 
the car shops are of sufficient extent to form the 
nucleus of another plant like the Pullman. The 
emDloy£s of the company number 10,000, 
so that right from the start the company 
could count on a good-siz^d city. The plan of 
these eastern investors is to buy a large tract of 
land where good railroad facilities can be obtain- 
ed and plant the shops there. They believe that 
great profits can be made in real estate deals of 
the magnitude that the creating of a new manu- 
facturing city would afford. 

V 

Some time since complaint came to this office 
that B. B. Gogerty, of Snowy Range Division 
No. 295, had been defrauding brothers by means 
of worthless checks. A letter of inquiry to the 
secretary of his Division elicited the following re- 
ply: Livingston, Mont., May 31, ’93. Wm. P. 
Daniels, S. & T., Dear Sir and Brother. — Your 
letter of May 24 is at hand. Bro. B. B. Gogerty 
is in good standing for this year as far as dues 
are concerned, but there are charges preferred 
against him in this division for obtaining money 
with fraudulent intent, as I wrote you some time 
ago. If the complaint came from Bro. C. H. 
Gardner, Secretary of Division No. 44, at Denver, 
it is correct, as I now have a check he gave Bro. 
Gardner for $5.00 on the National Park bank at 
this place. , Yours very truly in P. F., J A. Hen- 
ley. 

V 

The Odd Fellows' Companion comments as fol- 
lows upon the reception given the Infanta by this 
government: (< The Infanta Eulalie has gone to- 
her home in Spain, and Commander Charles 
Henry Davis, of the U. S. Navy, has been re- 
lieved of the duty of dancing attendance upon 
her royal highness — or, as it has been dubbed, of 
serving as “a naval waiting maid." Mr. Davis' 
attentions and directions as to how this sprig of 
Bourbon royalty should be treated are said to 
have been decidedly un-American and extremely 
priggish; and yet Eulalie had a better apprecia- 
tion of the American character than her attendant 
and broke away from the “restraints of etiquette" 
and enjoyed herself as a sensible woman. Her 
escapades, however, so worked up>n the anxieties 
of Commander Davis as to remind one of the 
feelings experienced by the hea that hatched the 
ducks, when her brood first took to the water. 
But both Eulalie and the ducks came out all 
right.” 

V 

Chief J. F. Wilson, of San Luis Potosi Division 
No. 261, recently made an apparently innocent 
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visit to Tyler, Texas, but surprised his brothers 
by bringing back a charming bride. The mem- 
bers of 261 were not to be outdone in this way 
and at once commenced to plot a counter-sur- 
prise. The dining room at the Mexican National 
d pot was secured and^ beautifully decorated for 
a reception, to which the happy pair were invited 
on the evening of June 23. Everything hospital- 
ity, backed by the most generous good will, could 
suggest, was done, and the reception was made 
one of the most memorable in. the history of the 
Division. It proved an especially pleasing intro- 
duction for the bride to the friends who will sur- 
round her new home and will endeavor to replace 
to her some measure of the pleasures of the one 
she so recently left. The best wishes of the en- 
tire order will go with Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in 
their life together. 

V 

New Zealand is making an experiment in the 
way of government insurance, which promises to 
give results of much interest to those who are 
making a study of the general subject of govern- 
mental control. The system is not compulsory 
and parental, like that of Germany, but openly 
competes with the private companies. No one is 
compelled to insure with the government, but 
there are advantages in taking its policies 
which are highly favorable. Holders of the 
government policies are protected from bank- 
ruptcy to the extent of /2,ooo. The policies 
may be converted into annuities at any time. 
The government pays doctor’s bills. There is a 
liberal system of non-forfeiture, and it is possible 
to revive lapsed policies on easy terms. Loans 
may be made with policies as collateral. Busi- 
ness connected with insurance may be transacted 
at any money order post office in the colony. 
This department has been in operation since 1870 
and is said to have been productive of much good. 


Col. Cecil Gabbett states to a Times Recorder 
man that there was no foundation for the rumor 
that he was about to go to Augusta, to accept the 
place of general manager of the Georgia railroad. 
He says that Major Green has not yet resigned, 
and he may not do so; and if his resignation is 
finally accepted, President Smith, of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, and Receiver Comer, of the 
Central, the two lessees, will appoint a successor. 
Col. Gabbett saw a number of prominent men on 
his recent trip, and of course, the late Central 
railroad trial and decision came up for discussion. 
It was the general opinioo that the Central prop- 
erties would never be sold, but that a reorganiza- 
tion either by Hollins & Co , or Dtexel, Morgan 
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& Co. , would now be effected, a course forced by 
Justice Jackson's decisions, which were evidently 
fired, off-hand, for this very purpose. He found 
Southwestern stockholders pretty .badly disfig- 
ured, but still in the ring; estimating their hold- 
ings as worth 40 cents after having provided for 
the payment of the $1,750,000 debt saddled on 
them by the Tennessee Justice. — Americus, Ga., 
'''imes-Recorder . 

V 

One of the most pleasurable of the after- 
echoes from the recent Grand Division meeting, 
comes in the Toledo Bee, of June 8. Accord- 
ing to that authority, the members of Toledo 
Division No. 26, surprised J. £. Gunckel, of their 
city, with one of the best hand-made Divine rods 
and the hundred additional articles of equipment 
necessary to make the happiness of the true 
angler complete. The reason for tnis generous 
remembrance can, perhaps, be best gathered 
from the following extract from Chief M. A. 
Loop's presentation speech: “Mr. Gunckel, some 
time ago the citizens of Toledo called a meeting 
for the purpose of appointing a committee to 
raise funds and adopt such measures as would be 
of future benefit to Toledo in entertaining the 
delegates and their families who attended the 
grand convention of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. You were appointed chairman of this 
committee. The convention met and ail are 
unanimous in saying it was the most successful 
ever held by the Order. The conductors who 
came from all over the country left us with pleas- 
ant memories and Toledo is known far and wide 
as one of the most noted cities to entertain guests 
of all our metropolitan cities. While we heartily 
appreciate the noble assistance of our citizens, 
their liberal donations and kind acts, we can 
hardly conclude our labors without presenting to 
you a memento of our -appreciation of your as- 
sistance." All who met Mr. Gunckel during 
their visit to Toledo will realize how worthily he 
has won this distinction. 

# * 

* 

Not only the railroad men of the country, but 
the traveling public generally, have been follow- 
ing with great interest the experiments made in 
speed producing, which found their culmination 
in the splendid time recently made by locomotive 


“999” on the New York Central. This model 
engine, which experts admit has broken all previ- 
ous records, was designed by William Buchanan, 
superintendent of machinery for that company. 
Mr. Buchanan is a native of Scotland, having 
been born in Dunbarton in 1830, but has been a 
resident of New York sipce boyhood. Following 
in the footsteps of his father, he learned the trade 
of blacksmith and machinist at Troy, and when 
twenty years of age commenced to work for the 
Hudsou River Railroad as machinist. His pro- 
motion was rapid. After two years as engineer, 
be became shop foreman and then master 
mechanic. In 1881 he was made superintendent 
of motive power for the New York Central and 
all controlled lines. No mention of the record 
breaking work of the “999” is complete without 
the name of Charles H3gan, who has been at the 
throttle whenever time and space were to be an- 
nihilated. He is another of the born and bred 
New York Central men, having spent nearly 
all his life in the employ of that company. 
A complete master of his engine, he has done 
more perhaps than any other man to break 
down old schedules, and leads the way now 
toward the time when 100 miles an hour will be 
on the card. With all his daring there is combin- 
ed a foresight and judgment which have made 
wonders in speed possible without an accident. 

* 

* 

When railroads fall out, the traveling public is 
made the beneficiary of their losses. This bids 
fair to be especially true with those who are call- 
ed across the continent during the present rate 
war between the great lines controlling that 
traffic. The Great Northern signalized the open- 
ing of its new line by cutting the passenger 
rates from St. Paul to Puget Sound and Port- 
land, from $60, first class, and $35, second class, 
to $25 and $18 respectively. This was met by 
the Canadian Pacific with a $50 rate to New 
York, including berth and meals on the three or 
four days of steamship ride from San Francisco 
to Vancouver. Traveling at this rate is cheaper 
than staying at home, and many may be induced 
by that fact to make the journey. Railroad men 
claim that the roads giving such rates must lose 
money, but to date, all attempts to effect a 
compromise have proven fruitless. 


\ 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 1, 1893; Expires August 31, 1893. 

Assessment No. 267, for death of F. B Gray, by accident, March 26. 


BENEFITS PAID DURING JUNE 


Ben. 

No. 

Ass’t 

No. 

AM’T. 

FOR 

OF 

CAUSE. 

CERT. NO. 

DIV. 

531 

263 

$3,000 

Dis. 

W. M. Fisher 

Loss of Hand 

C493-4-5 

5# 

532 

261 

1,000 

Death 

Wm. Ferguson 

Bright's Disease 

D579 

2 

533 

263 

3.000 

Death 

J. R. Holland 

Accident 

C4669-70-71 

190 

534 

262 

1. 000 

Death 

W. F. Keeler 

Accident 

A3647 

276 

535 

263 

1,000 

Death 

Wm. Burdell 

Accident 

A7816 

329 

536 

263 

3,000 

Death 

A. D. Thompson 

Accident 

C658 9-660 

9 

537 

263 

1,000 

Death 

C. McGinty 

Inflammation of Lungs 

C6940 

2 

538 

263 

3,000 

Death 

J. Kelly 

Drowned 

B13825 6 7 

124 

539 

263 

3.000 

Dis. 

M. D Farnham 

Loss of Foot 

B2849-50 51 

12 

540 

264 

1,000 

Death 

F. L. Chapman 

Accident 

C7114 

330 

541 

264 

3,000 

Death 

J. P. Bowersock 

Accident 

C7984 5-6 

244 

542 

264 

1,000 

Death 

J. Nez 

Accident 

A3276 

309 

543 

263 

2,000 

Dis. 

D. 0. Gibbs 

Loss of Leg 

C6997-8 

171 

544 

264 

3,000 

Death 

D. A. Ramsey 

Cerebral Softening 

C1729-30-31 
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NUMBER OF MEMBERS ASSESSED. 

Series A, 3,881; Series B, 2,142; Series C, 4,965; Series D, 349; Series E, 104. Amount of 
Assessment No. 267, $24,976. Total number of members, 11,923. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Received on Mortuary Assessments to May 31, 1893 $1,214,498 00 

Received on Expense Assessments to May 31, 1893, 25.995 00 

Received on Applications, etc., to May 31, 1893 22,026 69 


$1,262,519 69 

Total amount of Benefits paid to May 31, 1893 $1,208,876 00 

Total amount of Expenses paid to May 31, 1893 50,114 62 

Insurance cash on hand 3 529 07 


EXPENSES PAID DURING MAY. 


$1,262,519 69 


Postage, $239.00; Incidental, $2.95; Salaries, $554.17; Fees returned, $2.00; Stationery and 
Printing, $339-751 Legal, $100. Total, $1,237.87. 

The above amounts were paid out during the month, but items of postage, printing, legal, etc., 
often cover supplies and work for more than one month, and sometimes several months. Salaries 
includes salary of one member of committee, and the- Medical Director for last year. 


Received on Assessment No. 261 to June 20 $22,416 00 

Received on Assessment No. 262 to June 20, 12.037 00 

Received on Assessment No. 263 to June 20, 2,815 00 

Received on Assessment No. 264 to June 20 2,476 00 


WM. P. DANIELS, Secretary. 
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Train Service — Contract of Carriage — Ticket — 

Arrest at Instance of Conductor. 

The plaintiff appealed this case on the ground 
that the trial court failed to award him adequate 
damages. The evidence showed that the plain- 
tiff, and the conductor of defendant's train, upon 
which he was a passenger, got into a dispute as 
to whether a ticket offered by plaintiff had been 
punched on that train. At a station in New Jer- 
sey the wrangle jvas renewed, and plaintiff at 
the instance of the conductor was arrested under 
a statute which authorized the arrest and deten- 
tion of any person who attempts 10 travel in a 
carriage of any railroad company without having 
paid his fare, and with intent to avoid payment 
thereof. Plaintiff had a verdict for six cents 
damages. 

Held , That as the trouble had its origin in an 
honest mistake, of which plaintiff was the re- 
sponsible author, and the conductor acted without 
malice or evil intent, the verdict should not be set 
aside on the ground of inadequate damages. 

Toomey vs. Delaware , L. etc. R’y Co., N. Y. 
S. C., June, 1893. 

Note — There is no precise rule by which dam- 
ages are to be measured in a case of this char- 
acter. Much is left to the good sense and discre- 
sion of the jury, and the damages when fixed by 
them in actions of tort, are rarely disturbed, un- 
less so manifestly excessive or inadequate as to 
indicate bias or prejudice on the part of the jury. 
The dispute in this case arose over an excursion 
ticket which was in two colors, the white end 
running from N. Y. to O., and the red end from 

O. to N. Y. The plaintiff left the train at B. 
before reaching O., and some hours later took a 
train at B. to re urn to N. Y. The assistant 
conductor of tl e incoming train asked the plain- 
tiff for his ticket, and was handed a red ticket, 
which was punched and returned to him. Be- 
fore reaching destination plaintiff was asked to 
surrender his ticket, and offered the conductor a 
white ticket that had been punched with a punch 
not used on that train. The conductor refused 
to accept the ticket, and his arrest followed. 


simply because he does not constantly bear in 
mind the precise location where his train and 
where every bridge over the track is. 

2. Where plaintiff in defendant’s employ, 
while standing on top of a car, on a moving 
train, was struck by a low bridge and injured; 
and although he had been in defendant's service 
for several weeks, and knew of the existence of 
the bridge, but was not aware of approaching it, 
and had no warning of danger, for the reason 
defendant had suffered the statutory "telltales'* 
to warn brakemen to get out of order. 

Held, That plaintiff was not as matter of law 
chaigeable, under the circumstances, with con- 
tributory negligence, but that defendant was 
guilty of negligence in not keeping the "tell- 
tales” in order. Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

Wallace vs. Central Vermont R'y Co., N. Y. C. 
of App., May, 5 1893- 

Injury to Passenger — Negligence of Conductor At- 

tributed to Carrier — Leaving Trains. « 

1. In an action to recover for an injury it is 

Held, That where the rear platform of a car 

is not at a safe place for passengers to alight, 
failure on the part of the carrier, through its 
conductor or other servants, to warn the passen- 
gers of the fact, is negligence, though it was safe 
to alight at the front platform. 

2. Where plaintiff was injured in alighting 
from defendant's railroad company’s car, and in 
an action therefor was asked: "You may state 
whether you were directed by defendant’s con- 
ductor or any of its servants, to get off at the 
opposite end of this coach from the end that you 
did get off.” 

Held, that the question was not leading; and 
that it is not negligence for a passenger to leave 
a car at the rear platform. 

McDonald vs. Illinois Central R'y Co., Iowa S. 
C., May 20, 1893. 


Employe — When Changeable With Negligence — 
Low Bridge — 71 ell tales — Negligence of Master. 

1. A brakeman on top a moving train, as mat- 
ter of law, is not chargeable with negligence, 


Mutual Benefit Insurance — Contract of Member- 
ship and Endowment — Disability — Amendment to 
Constitution. 

1 . A certificate of membership in a fraternal 
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and mutual benefit association provided that, in 
case of permanent or total disability, the mem- 
ber would be entitled to receive one-balf of the 
endowment, as provided in the laws of the order; 
the member, in his application for membership, 
agreed that the constitution of the order should, 
with his application, form the basis of his con- 
tract for endowment. 

2. The constitution provided that, "a total 
and permanent disability to perform or direct 
any kind of labor or business, or upon reach- 
ing the age of seventy years, shall entitle a mem- 
ber holding a certificate of endowment, so dis- 
abled or aged, to the payment of one-half of the 
endowment to which he would be entitled at 
death. 

3. Where a member who was a railway era- 
ployd, accidently lost all the fingers of one hand, 
and brought an action to recover one-half the 
amount of the endowment. 

Held, That a reply, by the general officer of 
such association, to a request for blanks on 'which 
to make proof of a disability, that it was use- 
less as his claim would be rejected, such answer 
•constitutes a waiver of the required proofs by 
the association to perfect the member’s claim. 

4. Held , That the constitution of the associa- 
tion was a part of the contract between the 
parties. That, under the definition furnished by 
it, a disability that would entitle the plaintiff to 
recover, must be not only permanent, but total, 
so as to render him unable to perform or 
direct any kind of labor or business; and that 
ordinarily the loss of fingers of a hand does not 
constitute total disability. 

5. After issuing the certificate in suit and be- 
fore the disability of plaintiff, the constitution 
was changed, and this amended constitution pro- 
vided that "a member who, by reason of disabil- 
ity incurred after admission to endowment mem- 
bership, becomes unable to direct or perform the 
kind of business or labor which he has always 
followed, and by which alone he can thereafter 
earn a livelihood shall be deemed entitled to dis- 
ability benefits.” which are stated to be “annually 
one tenth part of the sum tor which his certificate 
is issued, ” 

Held , That the amendment became operative 
and binding upon the plaintiff and became a part 
of his contract, and that his right to recover 
should be determined thereby. That, as the evi- 
dence showed that the plaintiff was totally disabled 
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from performing the duties of a railroader in the 
position which he had for many yqars engaged in, 
the verdict in his favor should be modified, by 
reducing it to the amount of the first installment 
of one-tenth his endowment falling due, with in- 
terest. 

Houston vs. Supreme Tent., K. of M. of the 
World, N. Y. S. C., May 5, 1893, 

Mutual Benefit Association — Accord and Satisfac- 
tion — Age — Evidence. 

1. Toe plaintiff in this action accepted $4,000 
as a compromise of a claim of $5,000, and exe- 
cuted a release under seal. In a suit to set aside 
the release for fraud and to Recover the remain- 
ing $1,000. 

Held , That payment and acceptance of $4,000 
constituted an accord and satisfaction. 

2. Where the defendant association, claimed 
to have positive proof that plaintiff’s husband 
had understated his age in his application for in- 
surance and thereby defrauded the association. 
But where \ he only thing resembling evidence 
that the association had on this point, was a rec- 
ord of enlistment in the army, 

Held , that as it was not competent evidence to 
establish the fact of age, plaintiff was not entitled 
to equitable relief, as the army enlistment record 
of age of plaintiff’s husband did not rise to the 
dignity of fraud adequate to set aside the release. 

Lessen vs. Massachusetts Benefit Association. . N. 
Y. S. C., May, 1893. 

Note. — During enlistment period'; of the war, 
it was a common thing for young men 16 years 
old to enlist at the age of 18 or 20. Hence, the 
discrepancy in this case. 


Mutual Insurance — Change of Beneficiary— Bene- 
fit Payable to a Stranger . 

Where a certificate issued by a mutual benefit 
and benevolent association to a member for bene- 
fit of the member’s heirs is afterwards changed, 
in accordance with or as permitted by the by- 
laws of the association, so as to be payable to a 
stranger, he alone is entitled to payment. 

Mulderick vs. Grand Lodge , A. O. U. W., Pa. 
S. C., May 22, 1893. 

Note. — It has been held by this same court 
that one not related to the insured, nor a debtor 
thereof cr>uld not, within the pale of public pol- 
icy, recover as beneficiary in a benefit fund ar- 
riving out of a membership contract. 
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(Out <*f the fuU«c*e of life anb time 

$o born tljrtt ftn»ctif>catio<» wen fear a* licntlt. 


£inlatj. 

E. E. Finlay, one of the best known and 
most highly regarded members of Division 
No. 262, was killed in the discharge of his du- 
ties at Dallas, Texas, Thursday evening, June 
1. At a special meeting of his Division appro- 
priate resolutions were adopted expressing the 
sympathy of the Order with the bereaved fam- 
ily and the appreciation in which the deceased 
brother was held. 

£itf0 era lb. 

St. Louis Division No. 3 has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of Richard E. Fitzger- 
ald, a worthy and beloved brother and a de- 
voted husband and father, who passed away at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, May 18, 1893, after a 
lingering illness. At. the next succeeding 
meeting of the Division appropriate resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of the departed 
brother and of sympathy with the bereaved 
family were passed. 

$0*. 

George D. Fox, an old time Rock Island con- 
ductor, fell or was blown from aC.&G.W. 
train out of Chicago during the storm of the 
night of April 11, and was instantly killed. 
His remains were taken to Chicago for burial. 
Bro. Fox was widely known among the mem- 
bers of the Order and his death will bring 
genuine sorrow to the entire brotherhood. 

Died Bro. A. W. Matthews, a loving hus- 
band, a devoted father, and an exemplary 
member of Toronto Division No. 17. In him 
the Order has tost a worthy brother, whese 
friendly disposition and manly worth will long 
be held in cherished memory. At a meeting 
of Toronto Division, held June 4 last, a series 
of appropriate resolutions, expressing sym- 
pathy with the bereaved wife and family, were 
adopted. 

igttimme. 

The charter of Toronto Division No. 17 is 
draped in mourning for the death of Bro. R. 
Mimms, and resolutions, commemorating his 


worth as a man and a brother and expressing 
the sympathy of the members of the Division 
with the widowed wife and orphaned children, 
have been duly passed and forwarded. 

Bro. J. W. Scanlon, of Cleveland Division 
No. 14, was recently called upon to mourn the 
loss of a loving wife. At the meeting of Beth- 
lehem Division No. 1, L. A. to O. R. C., held 
June 8, resolutions were passed by the ladies 
expressing the personal sorrow that had come 
to them in the death of a beloved sister and 
the sympathy they felt for the bereaved hus- 
band and family. 


ft-entpleton* 

Once more Division No. 55 has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of a brother by death. 
Bro. James H. Templeton died at San Antonio, 
Texas, June 6, 1893, at 8:30 p. m., of consump- 
tion. Bro. Templeton was born May 8, 1846. 
and began railroading on the K. C., St. Joe & 
C B. railroad in 1869, as brakeman, afterward 
doing the same work for the old Missouri Val- 
ley railroad, between St. Joe and Hopkins. 
He also ran baggage, and in September 
was promoted to the position of conductor. 
He continued in this occupation with the K. 
C., St. Joe & C. B. until 1883. when he severed 
his connection with them to take a like posi- 
tion with the C., M. & St. P. railroad, between 
Van Horn, Iowa, and Savannah, 111 . On April 
x, 1883, he took a conductorship with the H. & 
St. Joe railroad, and continued to hold that 
position until relieved by death. He leaves a 
wife and one son, Horace H. Templeton, who 
is 14 years of age. Bro. Templeton was a 
member in good standing of Lodge No. 22, St. 
Joe Knights of Pythians, also an Odd Fellow 
of Lodge No. 143, of St. Joe, Mo. He carried 
$2,0*0 in the Burlington Relief Association, of 
which he was a member in good standing. 
Bro. Templeton forfeited his interest in the 
Benefit Department of the O. R. C. some two 
yearns ago, which was very unfortunate for his 
family. Mrs. Templeton has the sympathy of 
the entire Order, as well as the entire com- 
munity in which she lives. 




CONTRIBUTED. 

A TRUE LOVE. 


BY FRANK 

CHAPTER I. — WRECKED. 

“ 'F I’d jes staid home I’d a give all I’m wurth, 
V then I’d a been ther*. 'F I ever git out o’ this 
'ere alive I’ll never go in the kivered hears agin, 
I declar to goodness I never will. Why, the 
whole blasted train’s skimmed the track 'n's in 
the ditch, I'll bet a summer 'coon skin. Ouch! 
O, God! don't skeow this car over that a way 
agin — ouch!— er you’ll mash me into ten thousand 
giblets.” 


A. MYERS. 

usual. It was suggestive of mockery when the 
awfulness of the accident was considered. 

His hideous screeching, meant to be a plaintive 
wail, soon drew the attention of the rescuers to 
him, and then there was chopping and sawing 
and pulling. The gleaming lights of the lanterns 
shed a weird yellow glow over the tragic scene, 
and Sim, with no stretch of imagination, con- 
ceived he had never before been caught in just 
such a predicament. 


This is a mere vertical section out of the lam- 
entations and wild moanings of Sim Lamber- 
quin, a garrulous but good-humored young farm- 
er, who lay, with others, in the tangled debris of 
the wrecked coaches of a train on the Illinois 
Central. He was not seriously hurt, but he easi- 
ly imagined he was, and, prostrate and pinioned 
beneath a deep pile of the broken coaches, he 


At length a splintered piece of panel that 
blocked off Sim’s only chance of escape and lay 
closely across his lean shoulders, was removed by 
the heroic axman, and the long, gangling young 
farmer, with many groans and flinches, for fear 
of some injury he knew not then of, crawled 

carefully out of the tangled pieces of the wreck- 
age. 


conceived his time was at hand. "Are you badly hurt?” inquired the rescuer, 

It was dark as Erebus, a circumstance which seeing how slowly he "picked^himself up” and 
only aggravated the awful terrors of the catastro- came forth. 


phe, and the moans of the injured and the shouts ”0, yes, I'm mos' dead aready,” said Sim, in a 
of the men trying to relieve the poor, crushed hopelessly injured and dyingjtone. But as soon 
travelers, rendered the scene truly appalling, as he spoke the tireless rescuer knew his words 
Unable to extricate himself, Sim did not spare did not express the facts, merely his fears. 

, his uninjured voice to call attention to the spot ’ ‘Be careful how you step down off of this,” 
where he lay. His voice naturally was a cross holding the lantern for Sim toj see better and as- 
between an owl and a threshing machine, but sisting him by a firm hand on his arm. 


now filled with fright, it was more rasping than "O, there lies some one,” observed the ahman, 
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who was no other than Fred Huston, the brave 
engineer of the train. As he helped Sim along 
his lantern streamed down into the debris and re- 
vealed a dress and a shapely hand — all he saw. 
But that was enough for Fred. 

"There, sir, you sit down on this," helping 
Sim to a seat on a piece of a coach that lay near. 

Fred hastened back. His soul went forth to 
the rescue of the injured and dead. It was hu- 
manity and love for his race that actuated him. 
He was a man at all times — especially in an emer- 
gency. The glimpse of the hand and dress was 
quite enough. Everywhere men — trainmen and 
passengers — worked as if their friends lay 
beneath the sorrowful heap of ruins. And every 
few minutes some one, either dead or injured, 
was carried ont and placed tenderly upon the 
grass. It was almost as sad a scene as that after 
a battle. 

How valiantly and faithfully Fred chopped and 
pulled and cnt a way to the silent form beneath. 
It was difficult work, but that was small matter. 
What if that were his sister, how glad he would 
be to know that some one labored earnestly to 
rescue her. Poor thing, Fred thought, her end 
came so unexpectedly. He even found himself 
wondering who she was. He was sure she de- 
served a better fate. At length he was able to 
take hold of her and gently pull her from the fa- 
tal spot. The passenger who had escaped injury 
and who was holding Fred’s lantern for him, as- 
sisted now to bear out the limp form. Placing 
her gently upon the green grass, under the im- 
pression that she was dead, Fred murmured, half 
to himself: 

"Poor thing! How lovely she is, even in 
death!” 

The full rays of the lantern fell upon her up- 
turned face in the darkness. 

"Somebody’s sweet one is no more,” observed 
the passenger, wiping a tear-drop from his eyes. 

Fred stood for a moment half stupefied and 
speechless. A shocking sensation crept over his 
frame. But then, that is the way it is in life. 
Death is all around us all the time. 

Stretching one leg and then another, and feel- 
ing himself all over, even pulling his ears to see 
that he was alive, Sim Lamberquin concluded, in 
spite of his fears, that he was still whole and alive 
and able to think. Seeing Fred staring down at 
the silent form upon the grass, Sim approached 
to gratify his curiosity. 

"Let’s see,” he asked^Fred, as he relieved the 
passenger of the lantern. The light was held so 
as to afford Sim an opportunity to gaze into the 
beautiful lily white face. 

"She moves — not deadj” exclaimed Fred, joy- 


fully, as he perceived a movement of the hand. 
He could not tell why he was so interested in the 
young girl, but the white hand he first saw before 
she was rescued, sank into his heart as a thing of 
purity and love. 

"’FI may see myself when I'm dead,” ex- 
claimed Sim, a visible astonishment covering his 
sun-browned face, "as sure ’s I hope to die when 
I'm dead, 'f ’t aint Helen Butler! Sakes ’n’ bod- 
ies alive! she's a mos’ dead! Bnt she aint quite. 
I seed her hand move jes’ now. Aint I glad, 
though! May be she’ll die yet; can’t tell. Hope 
not.” 

Fred opened his ears like one hungry for news. 
How did this great, gaunt booby come to know 
this beautiful girl? Who was he? and who was 
she? 

A soft, low moan escaped her lips. Fred 
could not leave till he knew her fate. 

"You say her name is Helen Butler?” he in- 
quired, with a little nervousness. 

"Yaas.” 

"Where is her home?” 

"Peoria — yaas.” 

"Has she any friends or relatives?” 

"O, yaas. Y’u see # I live right ther’, too, — 
near ther' — I own a farm ’n’ live ther’, y’u see, 
’n’ I know Helen, know her well — I sh’d rather 
guess I do; but she mayn't know me so purty 
well — fer she lives in town, y’u see, ’n’ I lives 
in the kentry a mild er so. ' 

"O, my!” exclaimed Helen, recovering con- 
sciousness. She made a fntile effort to arise. 
With true-hearted gallantry and with a burning 
desire to help this poor, unfortunate girl, Fred 
Huston stepped quickly forward and assisted her 
to a sitting posture. It was an unspeakable joy 
to Fred to see and feel that she was living. How 
beautiful he thought she was. Lifting her eyes 
to him she inquired in child-like simplicity, but 
with a tone of spirited courage: 

"Has it been an awful wreck?” 

Such eyes. 

"I fear an awful one,” he returned. "But can 
I help you in any way whatever?" 

"No, thanks. But how did I get out here?" 

We took you from the bottom of the wreck and 
carried you here. Are you hurt?” he asked, 
anxiously, turning his lantern upon her, as if he 
would make a personal examination. 

She began to gain reassurance and strength 
and put her hands to her head. 

"Only my head.” 

Then Fred observed blood — not simply the im- 
aginary blood of story writers, but real, red, 
warm blood — stealing down her neck from her 
temple. His heart sank. L was such a vital 
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spot. A strong desire, that filled his whole be- 
ing, to see her live, and live long, took possession 
of him. Offering her his handkerchief, he urged: 

“Take this and put it to your temple. You are 
hurt there." 

“In this awfulness your kindness shall not be 
forgotten." 

She almost conceived he was a ministering 
angel from heaven. What a noble, manly-look- 
ing fellow he was! 

In answer to her query he told her his name, 
and said he lived at Cairo. She told him her 
name and the place where she dwelt, and took 
unusual interest in him for a stranger. He felt it. 

The shock to her nerves was great. The injur- 
ies she received were slight. The wound in the 
temple was the principle one, and that was only a 
slight scalp wound. Gradually she grew stronger 
and then she sat upon a piece of cushion Fred 
brought her. It was really, as it seemed to Fred, 
a miracle that her sweet young life was spared, 
when at least a dozen were killed and over a 
score injured more or less. 

The moon was not shining on this clear May 
night, but the stars spangled the sky like brilliants 
in a heathen princess' costume and gave promise 
to the world of a glorious beyond. 

“I’m much better," she volunteered to say. 

“I’m real glad," returned Fred, with an inter- 
est that was truly gratifying to her. The evi- 
dences of his concern for her welfare were plain- 
ly observable, and she observed them. Then 
she began to adjust her torn clothing and smooth 
down her disheveled hair. These were but the 
acts of a self-respecting girl. 

“I knowed y’u the minute I seed y'u,” said 
Sim, standing over her. 

“O, how awful this is," still nervous from the 
terrible shock. 

“I saw the great bowlder that fell from the 
great cliff aboVe, but on the curve it was too late 
to stop. I applied the air-brake, reversed ray 
lever, and then leaped for my life. To remain 
on my engine was certain death, and no good 
could result from it. Instantly all this passed 
through my mind. What could I do? I would 
have died, would that have prevented this." He 
was visibly affected because he could not prevent 
the dreadful calamity. 

“Gollee Moses, but it was a close shave fer me, 
now, I tell y’u, ur I never went a fishin', ’n* don’t 
y'u fergit it. ” Sim really thought so. Perhaps 
he was quite right. 

As Fred assisted Helen to get on the train that 
had come to the relief of the passengers, she said 
sweetly, as he pressed her hands, lingeringly: 

“I shall hope to see you again." 


CHAPTER II — AN UNDERSTANDING. 

Helen Butler had started to visit a young lady 
friend of hers in a neighboring city, and intended 
to remain with her for a month, or perhaps two; 
bat this fearful accident sent her back home with 
a sore head, her clothing in sad plight, and a 
frightful experience to remain with her all the 
rest of her natural days. 

In his awkward, rustic way, Sim Lamberquin 
gave Helen every attention he was capable of on 
their return home. No one questioned the hon- 
esty of his kind treatment, even if they did re- 
mark the unconventionality of his manners and 
his gauche appearance, and Helen, though keenly 
alive to the ludicrous, forgave him all his mis- 
takes 

Helen was a beautiful, sweet girl of eighteen 
golden summers, and possessed of a hopeful, 
lively, generous, inspiriting disposition. She 
was so charming that the stupid were kindled to 
vivacity by the contagion of her joyful spirit. 
Though her circumstances in life were such as tQ 
demand her labor for a livelihood, yet she loved 
music and painting and was no mean amateur at 
both The only daughter of a respectable and 
intelligent but poor widow, she, in a certain cir- 
cle, was the leader. Despite the lack of money — 
the god of sin and depravity — she was the peer 
socially of any one in Peoria. 

From the day — or rather night — of the wreck, 
in which she so narrowly escaped with life, she 
tolerated the calls of Sim Lamberquin, who was 
drawn to her as everybody else was, by her true 
and noble heart: a heart that was deep and long 
and broad enough to have a sympathy for every 
human creature — a qualification that distin- 
guishes the great from the small. This galoot, 
at the most inopportune times, ' ‘dropped in ter 
say he was orful glad he wasn’t killed in that air 
wrect that time." She always treated him kindly 
when he came because it was her nature to do so. 

Often and often, through this bright, gay 
month of May, Helen passed the twilight hour of 
evening in deep reflection about that brave, 
manly young engineer who so valiantly rescued 
her from death beneath that horrid, shudder- 
provoking wreck. Though she had expressed the 
hope to him of seeing him again — a most daring 
thing for a young lady to do, as she felt now, who 
valued her own self-respect — still she neither saw 
nor heard of him. 

“What a nice young gentleman he is,” she 
mused one evening, as her tired fingers paused in 
their tripping over the manual of the piano. “I 
never saw a young man quite so nice. I want to 
see him. I believe I could love him." 

The idea brought a blush to her cheek, a never 
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failing symptom of love, but she did not think 
she loved. It was not that. He simply came in- 
to her mind often, that was all. She was sure 
that if she did love him she would be happy. 

"I wonder where he is," she continued in her 
reflections. "I think he ought to write. I think 
I encouraged him enough to write. Men won't 
see. Pshaw! O! Perhaps he has another girl 
somewhere!" 

‘ 'Another girl!" The idea appalled her. It 
could not be. It was wrong for him to love an- 
other. And yet she did not love him. He only 
came into her mind frequently — very frequently, 
that was all. But then he was such a nice young 
man — real nice. However, he must not love an- 
other. 

The truth is that the uncertainty about him 
made her miserable. If she only knew whether 
he ever thought of her! 

"That’s it," she pursued. "Young fellows 
have the advantage of girls. A girl cannot make 
advances. If she does she is destroying thereby 
his good opinion of her, and he loses faith in her 
modesty, the only external characteristic of a gen- 
uine woman. But a man is moving among new 
people, forming new acquaintances, and rubbing 
the last acquaintances out of his mind. The one 
that is left behind is indeed the one who suffers 
most, for he has only his mo~ds to entertain him, 
while the other has new things and new scenes 
constantly to occupy his mind. If I only knew!" 

And he often wondered Whether she ever 
thought of him. Neither knew, but both desired 
to know. Fred determined at length to know it 
all. The idea had grown to such proportions in 
his mind that it controlled him, and nothing 
would satisfy but the words from her own lips. 

Helen at length, in a condition of heart border- 
ing on the sad and melancholy, arose from the 
piano and went out upon the veranda and sat 
down in a red rocker. Much to her surprise a 
gentleman, in neat and fashionable dress, entered 
the gate and stepped upon the steps with hesita- 
ting, but unfaltering, foot. In the glamour of the 
swift-approaching night she was not able to see 
who it was, strain her eyes as she would. 
Though a stranger, she could see he was gentle- 
manly, neat, and nice. 

Courteously displacing his hat and greeting 
her with the time of day, be said: 

"Have I the pleasure of seeing Miss Helen But- 
ler?" 

"I'm Helen Butler," in an unoffending tone. 
Her hauteur, if she ever had any, passed to noth- 
ingness in this young man’s presence, a singular- 
ity she could not ui derstand, and her very soul 
seemed to be uncovered before him and exposed 


to his inspection. A novel writer wonld say her 
heart fluttered, and all that kind of thing, but on 
the contrary, she was very much self-possessed, 
but helpless. Did she know him? Can the heart 
fail to know ? The senses may sometimes fail to 
speak truly, but the heart never. 

"You cannot know me," he resumed, in a most 
natural way, "for you only saw me once, and 
then at night and under most appalling circum- 
stances." 

"I know you, Mr. Huston," she said, cheerily 
and assuring! y, parting her ruby lips in a becom- 
ing smile. "I cannot forget you." Fred thought 
he noticed an undisguised meaning in the man- 
ner in which she uttered the word, "You.” 

"I’m glad you've not forgotten me." 

"I dare not, could not, forget one who did so 
great a thing as save my life." 

They sat down. 

"Let’s say you could not forget one who came 
so near killing you." 

It seemed they had known each other for many 
years. There was no affectation or reserve in 
their communications — nothing pretended, as- 
sumed, or false. 

"It is not that way at all. Some other one 
might have done worse, certainly could have 
done no better. I will not quarrel with you about 
this, but I will have my way." And she laughed 
a ringing laugh. There was soul-music in it to 
Fred. Her sadness of a few minutes before had 
gone like the darkness before the morning son, 
like the morning mist from the mountain, like the 
winter before the spring. She was infinitely 
happy. How strange the affairs of life! Here 
she had just been despairing over this very thing, 
and here it had assumed a livelier and deeper and 
more intense form than ever. The little seed, no 
larger than a mustard seed at first, was growing 
into a thrifty love-plant. 

"That’s all right,” he answered with becoming 
levity, "but I hoist the flag of truce and surren- 
der awkwardly, but still I surrender. Let's agree 
to disagree on that text." 

"It’s a bargain. We might say a woman's will 
is the wind's will, and I don’t believe the parody 
will turn the old poet uneasily in his grave- 
slumbers." 

This was an allusion that Fred did not under- 
stand. But he would not say so then. 

And thus they chatted on, in a rollicking, 
rambling manner, neither striving to keep the 
conversation within the bounds of any prescribed 
topic, as do the heavy-gaited philosophers and 
gray heads. 

After a while, with premeditated malice, as 
Fred at first selfishly thought, Helen called he 
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healthful, well-minded mother and introduced 
her to him. She was apparently proud of him, 
her mother conceived with good reason. But 
after she saw him in the light of the parlor, where 
they had gone, and spoke to him she approved 
the good taste of her daughter. 

Before he departed, after the good mother had 
left them, he told her that the wreck had lost him 
his job on the Central, but that he had secured 
another on an Oregon railroad. He said he had 
long wished to go west, and now he had the op- 
portunity and for fear it would never come again 
he had seized it, and was going away from Illi- 
nois forever, perhaps. That western country 
might be his home as long as he lived upon the 
earth. An engineer's life, at best, is an uncertain 
thing. Who could tell? 

* 'I could not go away without seeing you once 
more, ” he said frankly. She could only return: 
“Yes.” His words were so suggestive. But they 
were in the line of her own thoughts. 

“I've often thought of you.” And the sight of 
a fair shapely hand again came into his mind, 
the hand he saw buried beneath the a vful wreck. 

“I say I could not go away without coming to 
say good-bye to you.” It thrilled her heart to 
hear that. In her wide-awake sensitiveness she 
observed the peculiar emphasis he put upon the 
“could not,” and a dream in her mind at once 
changed into a hope. 

“I'm glad you came.” What more could she 
say. She remembered she had incautiously made 
advances to him before, and this fact now re- 
strained her. She should not bubble over into 
excesses again — if she could help it. 

But she did. And what is more she allowed 
him to seal a vow with a sweet kiss before he left. 

There was no need of a long courtship between 
them, for they understood each other from the 
very first. 

[to be continued.] 


The Industrial Vortex. 

BY JOSE GROS. 

Ours is no doubt the grand nation, and ours is 
no doubt the grandest period in history, grandest 
in many respects, anyhow. And yet, most think- 
ing men are inclined to believe that there is 
something radically wrong somewhere. We have 
certainly overcome many of the old national and 
sectarian prejudices which have for centuries 
produced the most dismal and fatal results among 
all the important social groups in ail lands. That 
may embody a considerable step in the evolution 
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of a better humanity on earth. It looks as if we 
had commenced to realize the folly of solving in- 
ternational problems through exhibitions of brute 
force. Yet, if we only cross the Atlantic, in im- 
agination, we find that the European nations ex- 
hibit the most stupendous military camp the 
earth ever saw, even in the midst of gigantic 
wars. Over 3,000,000 soldiers in permanent 
armies, with three or four millions in armies 
of reserve! We find, besides, the most formida- 
ble navies, formidable in self- destructive powers, 
formidable in cost, implying immensities of 
wasted labor, with their inevitable crop of vice, 
crime, poverty, tears and despair 1 

Even we, Americans, even we waste at the rate 
of eighty millions of dollars per annum, in the 
army and navy. That is not much below the 
average for the armies and navies of the five 
greatest military powers in Europe. And we are 
protected by an oceanic belt 3,000 miles wide. 
Also by our own sui generis importance in popula- 
tion, natural resources, inventive power, and that 
blending of races which gives great reactive forces 
in all the emergencies of life. 

We must confess that what we call human 
progress is something pretty sluggish, after all, 
and mighty little satisfactory to most men. If it 
was not so, would nations be yet afraid of each 
other? Why rely upon brute force for the solu- 
tion of human problems? All past centuries 
stand as witness of the inability of such force for 
such a purpose. Not a single human problem 
has ever been satisfactorily solved through wars. 
Over twenty years ago Germany wanted to snatch 
from trance a little bit of a province, and she 
did; but at what a cost to herself and to the 
whole European compact of nations! Germany 
seems to be to-day more afraid of her old enemy 
than ever, since she needs three times more sol- 
diers than she did over twenty years ago, when 
she crushed the military back-bone of the most 
war-like nation on the face of the globe. 

But why try to illustrate what needs no illus- 
tration ? What is a war, after all, but the most 
emphatic repudiation of a God of beauty and 
wisdom on the part of men and nations? And 
that applies to all forms of violence, as we shall 
see later on. 

Just now we desire to show some of the incom- 
plete aspects of what we call modern progress. 
So far, civilization seems to b$ a magnificent pal- 
ace erected in the midst of vast swamps. Bay 
windows, wings and towers are being constantly 
added to that palace. Here and there new gilded 
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cupolas are seen rising, and by so much increase 
the gorgeous beauty in the outlines of that palace 
of ours. Inside, the beauties of the palace are 
just as admirable as oriental dreams could con- 
ceive, as the imagination of poets could describe. 
Nothing is wanted there to give to the mind of 
men the highest conceptions of their power, if by 
po^er we mean wnat can be created through the 
instrumentality of human labor, and thus satisfy 
the fancies of a few men here and there, regard- 
less of the suffering all that may entail upon the 
working masses. a 

And that palace, so gorgeous to the eye, out- 
side as well as inside, that palace rises in the 
midst of vast swamps, as we have mentioned. 
And the foundations rest on the mire and are 
buried into it, as a matter of course. There is 
the symbol of our civilization, if we want to be 
frank with ourselves. And how can it be other- 
wise, when we don’t really know any more to- 
day, about economic laws, than the men 3,000 
years ago? Only a few men here and there have 
fully grasped such laws. Or only a few men feel 
as yet that they can individually be benefitted by 
the laws in question. 

In the course of this series we propose to show 
that what sanitary laws are to the proper develop- 
ment of the human system, to our bodies and 
minds, economic laws are to the healthy evolu- 
tion of the social organism, to the life of the na- 
tion. We shall also endeavor to demonstrate in 
forms the most self-evident, that obedience to 
economic laws becomes more imperative in pro- 
portion to the growth of population, and most 
especially as population groups itself in larger 
centers, in greater and more important industrial 
or commercial emporiums. And the latter is 
just the case in our days, more emphatically so 
in our nation than in any other. 

Besides all that, take the fact that our respon- 
sibilities to God and to each other grow in pro- 
portion to our growth in intelligence and re- 
sources. And the fact that we are more intelli- 
gent than the men of five hundred, one thousand 
or three thousand years ago, alone involves the 
necessity of higher conceptions of duty to our 
God and to our nation, to ourselves as individu- 
als, to ourselves as citizens, citizens in our es- 
pecial nation, as well as in the grand brotherhood 
of nations. 

We realize that in our present series we most 
directly write for a group of men with elements 
to live a less hard life than many other workers; 
men occupying responsible positions, and thus in 
need of personal qualities which may not be re- 
quired in other fields of labor; men in close con- 
tact with all social standards, from the potentate 


down to the humblest worker. Such men con" 
stitute a very important link in the social fabric. 
Such men can wield a tremendous power in the 
future social reorganization. And that reorgani- 
zation must come, if modern nations want to 
avoid a worse cataclysm than that under which 
the old empires came to an end. 

We shall then develop our subject with extra 
pains. We realize the high character and intel- 
ligence of the men to whom we are addressing 
ourselves. We have the highest respect for all 
workers, down to the humblest. Perhaps we 
love the latter with greater tendeVness than the 
rest. That, of course, is a matter of sentiment. 
All the same, we fully realize the solidarity of la- 
bor as we do that of humanity. The two are one 
and indivisible. 

(to be continued.) 

• 

Socialism vs. Individualism. 

BY W. P. BORLAND. 

Man is neither wholly an individualist/ nor 
wholly a socialist; there are two opposing tenden- 
cies in his nature which force him in opposite 
directions. Place man by himself in the midst of 
unbounded wealth, condemn him to exist apart 
from his fellows surrounded by all the luxuries 
imaginable, and he is miserable. Trammel him 
with the bonds of a society however perfect, di- 
vest him of his personal ihitiative, his liberty of 
acting for his best good according to his own will; 
place him in a position where he must regulate 
the most unimportant of his actions after the dic- 
tates of a power superior to himself, and, though 
he may be able to command unbounded wealth, he 
is still miserable. The highest duty of the state is 
to secure the greatest happiness of its individual 
members; to allow each individual to satisfy his 
longings, his aspirations, and his economic moods 
in his own way, consistently with the rights of 
his fellows. To secure the greatest amount of 
happiness to its individual members, the state 
must guarantee to its citizens immunity from 
both social tyranny and individual tyranny. The 
perfect society must be so constituted that man 
shall be able to satisfy his two opposing instincts; 
his socialistic instincts and his individualistic ones. 
Man must be able to harmonize and fully satisfy 
those opposing tendencies in his nature, else there 
is always something lacking, and he is in some 
degree miserable. How futile, then, must prove 
the efforts of those social reformers who would 
saddle us with economic categories premised 
wholly upon one or the other of these tendencies, 
upon a part only of man’s nature? Those who 
pin their faith to any absolute system, to any 
system which does not aim to satisfy man’s nature 
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as a whole, are chasing a will-o' the- wisp; the 
•economic system which does not aim to secure 
to the individual a full and complete development 
of his whole nature is foredoomed to failure. 

All through the world's history we find men 
continually battling against nature. Must this 
battle go on forever, or shall we eventually learn 
to regulate our social relations after the dictates 
of the Divine will? Never in the world’s history 
has there been projected an economic system 
which aimed to satisfy t^e whole of man’s nature, 
and never in the world’s history has there been a 
complete and harmonious civilization; men have 
always been at war with each other, at war with 
nature and nature's God. 

Pure individualism, the individualism which 
regards government as a necessary evil, may be 
set down as unattainable; as may likewise the 
pure socialism which regards government as the 
greatest good, and seeks to place the individual 
in complete subserviency to it. 

There are good features in each theory, but 
they are both incomplete, because insufficiently 
premised. Take, for instance, the phenomena of 
free competition upon which the socialists so 
strongly insist, and which form the basis for 
their most important deductions. With the enor- 
mous increase in productive power which this 
country has witnessed, no person ought to suffer 
for any of the necessaries of life. All persons 
should be able to secure by their labor enough 
of the necessaries of life to supply all of their 
natural needs, if not a considerable portion of its 
luxuries. But such is not the case. Poverty is 
just as glaring, just as hideous to-day, as at any 
previous period of the world’s history. The 
problem of the correct distribution of wealth is 
pressing as strongly for solution now as aver be- 
fore. The wealth of the world shows as strong a 
tendency to gravitate into the possession of the 
few, and away from the masses, as when those 
masses were held in chattel bondage and acknowl- 
edged the few as their masters. The socialists 
point to these undeniable facts, and ascribe their 
existence to the phenomena brought out by free 
competition. They assert, with dogmatic precis- 
ion, that free and unrestricted competition has 
brought us to the verge of the social cataclysm 
*hich now confronts us, and their principal argu- 
ments are based upon that assertion, which they 
consider a statement of self-evident truth. But 
the assertion is not true. Free competition does 
fiot exist, nor has it ever existed in any country 
or among any people. Free competition implies 
free opportunity. Without free opportunity to 
compete, free competition cannot exist. When 
*nd where have men ever enjoyed free oppor- 


tunity ? When and where has the practical asser- 
tion of the principle of absolute equality of oppor- 
tunity been the condition precedent to the estab- 
lishment of any overtopping industry, any gigan- 
tic fortune? The answer is never, and nowhere. 
In all countries, and among all peoples, there 
have always been those who have attained wealth 
and power, not by superior skill or industry, not 
by exceptional merit or intellectual genius greater 
than* the average of their fellows, but because 
they have enjoyed privileges and opportunities 
granted them by the sovereign authority, and 
which were denied to the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Those privileges have been granted upon 
many pretexts, chief among which has been the 
one of the good of the people, but it does not re- 
quire any consideration of such pretexts to show 
that as long as the privileges exist free competi- 
tion cannot exist. The strife in the industrial 
world to-day is not the strife of free competition. 
It is the strife which proceeds from the attempt 
to avoid free competition. If each industry was 
strong only by reason of its producing power; if 
every industry was stripped of its special mon- 
opoly of natural opportunities and legislative 
bonuses, then would competition really be free, 
and then would the socialist's argument be as 
solid as a rock. But when, as is the case, the 
struggle of an ordinary industry against a privil- 
eged industry is mistaken for free competition, 
we must reject the conclusions because we know 
they are not premised on facts. The competition 
which would really be free, is the competition 
that would naturally arise in a state of absolute 
freedom; a state where the rights of all were 
equally recognized and protected; where special 
privileges were unknown, and the material uni- 
verse was regarded as God's bequest to mankind. 
Such competition has never existed, and to say 
that the misery, poverty, degredation and crime 
which exist to-day haye been brought about by 
free competition, is clearly to ascribe results to 
causes which are non-existent. Nevertheless, we 
should not reason from this that the individualis- 
tic principle of free competition is universally 
applicable. There are cases where even with 
every element of special privilege eliminated, free 
competition becomes impossible, and the ordin- 
ary laws of competition become imperative. 
Such cases require the application of the social- 
istic principle; in dealing with them the interests 
of the whole people will be better served by col- 
lective than by individual ownership and man- 
agement. Such are railways, telegraph lines, 
privileges in the streets of cities and towns, etc. 
Even under the most approved conditions of in- 
dividual ownership, it is impossible, with respect 
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to such businesses, for the natural law of compe- 
tition to work out its ultimate. Such businesses 
are natural monopolies; they require the intro- 
duction of vast capital, and, being carried on 
only in special situations and upon restricted 
lines, it becomes impossible for all men to com- 
pete freely and intelligently for their benefits. It 
is true that the principles of taxation may be ap- 
plied to such businesses so as to absorb the value 
of theft privileges, and thus, theoretically/ place 
them upon an equality with those which rest 
naturally upon a competitive basis. But, how- 
ever theoretically perfect such a plan might ap- 
pear, it would hardly work ,out in practice, for, 
being in practical possession of the entire field, 
the managers of such businesses might easily 
suppress details and doctor their reports so as to 
make the value of their privileges appear much 
less than they really were, thus enjoying benefits 
not accorded to other citizens of the state, and 
escaping, in a measure, from the results of com- 
petition. Here, then, is the point where the so- 
cialistic principle of collective ownership and 
management may be applied with vast benefit to 
all, and with detriment to none. Take our postal 
system as a case in point. No person can suc- 
cessfully deny that it is better managed, more 
economical to the people, and more satisfactory 
to all concerned than it possibly could be under 
any system of private ownership and control. 
The socialists are fond of pointing to the post- 
office as an example which furnishes a practical 
and conclusive demonstration of the correctness 
of their theories. But it is nothing of the kind. 
What the example of our postal system proves is. 
that businesses of a like nature, those which are 
natural monopolies, may be much more satisfac- 
torily conducted under collective than under in- 
dividual control and management. The socialists 
make the mistake of giving a universal applica- 
tion to a rule that will only apply to special cases. 
Because the government can conduct our post- 
offices more satisfactorily than can any individual, 
or private company of individuals, it by no means 
follows that the government should also manu- 
facture our shoes and clothing, raise and grind 
our wheat and corn, fatten and butcher our hogs 
and cattle, shear our sheep, bake our bread, brew 
our beer, and attend to the numberless other busi- 
nesses which are properly upon a competitive 
basis, and which may properly and profitably be 
left to individual direction and management. 

This is the mistake of the socialists. Perceiv- 
ing that the attempt to conduct a society uporf 
individualistic lines has proved a failure, they at 
once jump to the conclusion that individualism is 
wholly vicious, and insist upon its entire elimina- 
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tion from the economic system of the future. 
The individualists make a similar mistake when 
they point to the evil effects which would arise 
from the application of the socialistic principle to 
the trivial affairs of life, and subject it to univer- 
sal condemnatian from snch premises. The truch 
is that each principle has its legitimate place in 
the practical and satisfactory economic system 
which must eventually be evolved. The two 
ideas must be made to blend and harmonize with 
each other, the one giving way to the other where- 
ever it shall seem that the greatest good of the 
commonwealth demands such a course, before 
men shall be truly happy, because truly free 
from economic oppression. The facts of history 
all tend to confirm this conclusion; wherever we 
may look we find the two opposing principles 
always at war with each other, each trying to 
work out its ultimate independent of the other, 
and always failure, always discontent, poverty 
and degredation among the many, always a strain- 
ing after something that is lacking, and the wrecks 
of destroyed civilizations strewed along the path- 
way of time. 


COMMENT BY W. P. BORLAND. 


Governor Altgeld must be a man of consider- 
able nerve or he would never dared to have taken 
the course he did in issuing pardons to the an- 
archists. Giving him credit for the ordinary 
amount of intelligence, he must have foreseen 
that the result of his action would be exactly 
what it has been. On the one hand he is denounced 
as an anarchist and a demagogue, and on the 
other he is lauded to the skies and it is taken for 
granted that he is in full sympathy with anar- 
chists and their methods. While these inferences 
are such as we might naturally look for, — and 
they would have considerable weight with most 
men, — neither of them are legitimately deducible 
from the Governor’s action. A man is not nec- 
essarily an anarchist, nor a sympathizer with 
anarchists, because he pardons an anarchist 
whom he believes to be innocent of the crime of 
which he is convicted, any more than the one 
who pardons a convicted horse-thief is. a horse- 
thief or a horse-thief sympathizer. The ques- 
tion is not one of sympathies or affiliations; it 
is simply one of justice. The Governor’s reasons 
for releasing the anarchists are fully set forth in 
his pardon message; if that message is an honest 
expression of his convictions, then he would 
have been an arrant coward to have kept the 
convicted men confined one moment longer. If 
it is not honest, then the Governor is a fool, 
and possibly a demagogue, but even then, 
not necessarily an anarchist. In any 
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event we must give the Governor credit for his 
nerve; few men would have dared to face the 
storm which Altgeld mast have known wonld fol- 
low his action. 

# * 

* 

Speaking of anarchists, there are many per- 
sons who are classed as such, who are in no way 
deserving of the appellation. It is quite the 
fashion, with a certain large class of our popu- 
lation, to fasten the name of anarchist upon 
every person who utters radical sentiments in 
favor of the masses and against the existing 
order of society. Nothing could be more un- 
just, or farther from the truth. The fact is, that 
revolutionary anarchists of the Johan Most type, 
are few and far between in this country; and 
their methods are quite as generally deprecated 
by the great body of radical social reformers as 
the greatest stickler for law and order could de- 
sire. It is quite generally recognized that the 
ballot is the weapon which must be used to ac- 
complish the desired social revolution, and the 
movement of even the most radical reform party 
in this country, i. e., the socialist labor party, is 
proceeding upon these lines. If our institutions 
are only to be subverted by the revolutionary 
anarchists, they are in very little danger. 

# # 

# 

As to the socialist labor party, its aims and 
methods are all constructive, not destructive. It 
is, in no sense, an anarchistic body; the whole 
burden of its propoganda is to so educate the 
masses that they may accomplish a definite ob- 
ject by an intelligent use of the political power 
guaranteed them by our constitution. Yet, when- 
ever the great newspapers of the country refer to 
this party, they do so contemptuously, and refer 
to it as an anarchistic and revolutionary body. 
Such misrepresentation as this cannot proceed 
from ignorance, as the doctrine of the socialist 
labor party is always fully set forth in its official 
organs to be read by all. The very week when 
the socialist convention at Chicago was being 
denounced as a convention of revolutionary an- 
archists, one of the official organs of the party 
contained these words: 1 ‘We are no children; we 
do not propose to amuse ourselves breaking in 
windows, when the whole edifice must be re- 
built." The same paper refers to Most and his 
followers as “A lot of scatterbrained anarchists 
and imbeciles." Most is also called a disciple of 
the gospel of “threat and run away." Among 
the propositions presented at the Chicago con- 
vention were those demanding an eight-hour work- 
day; the establishment of trade courts for the 


ployer and employ^; to limit or regulate the prof- 
its of corporations by taxation; to establish pro- 
portional instead of minority representation in 
our political system. There is nothing anarchist- 
ic, nothing that indicates a belief in violent meth- 
ods, in these propositions. On the contrary, 
they are such as have a legitimate place in the 
practical politics of our country. 

There is no necessity for misrepresenting the 
program of the socialist labor party in this man- 
ner. There are plenty of valid economic objec- 
tions to the program, which may be advanced 
from an intelligent standpoint, without resorting 
to the policy of ignorant and misleading appeals 
to prejudice. The trouble is that the average 
writer for the capitalistic press is not, as a rule, 
over-burdened with economic knowledge; his 
principal recommendation is his glibness of 
tongue and pen; he is paid for upholding the 
present system, and must do so at all hazards, 
and, not competent to meet the socialists on their 
own ground, he resorts to dishonest and ignorant 
expedients to secure his ends. There is a day of 
reckoning approaching for these misleaders of 
the masses; there is fast coming a time when im- 
portant economic problems may not be disposed 
of off-hand, by miserable appeals to the preju- 
dices. 

What is Socialism? 

BY H. P. PEEBLES. 

Probably no word in the English language has 
been so persistently abused, slandered and mis- 
used as the word Socialism. Derived from socius 
— a friend — it distinctly refers to a social system 
founded on the friendly feelings of humanity, 
justice, fraternity and a common equality of 
opportunities; yet, judging from press reports, 
magazine articles, and the comments of society,, 
the public are ignorant of this truth. 

Pronounce the word, “socialist," and there is 
pictured in the mind a bloated, uncouth, un- 
kempt bar-room orator, haranguing to his fellow 
loafers on the infernal greed of the capitalist, 
and the absolute necessity of an immediate divis- 
ion of all portable property. The scene may fade 
into a long-haired demagogue informing a group 
of workingmen that they are the slaves of the 
wealthy, and deluded victims of the wage system. 
Another picture follows. A dark cellar, a deal 
table, a flickering candle, around which are 
grouped haggard, grim and stern faced plotters, 
arranging details of an infernal scheme to blow 
all civilization into everlasting chaos. But the 
socialist is none of these. If the picture comes, 
it is a confession of ignorance. 


immediate settlement of differences between em- 
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otherwise well read and intelligent people, be- 
comes, to the socialist, not only monotonous, but 
aggravating; and is a constant source of surprise 
to the student of reform literature. 

In a recent magazine article a writer says: "I 
have Bever discovered how the socialists propose 
to retain an equality of wealth, after the division 
•has been made," 

I have never discovered the socialist that de- 
manded a division of wealth. Such a claim has 
no part or parcel in the principles of socialism. 
It is true that an equitable division of wealth is 
one of the ultimate aims of the socialist; but the 
end is accomplished by an equitable division of 
the opportunities of acquiring wealth. The 
division of existing wealth would be ethically un- 
just and practically impossible. Nor does the so- 
cialist propose to share the fruits of industry with 
the idler and non-producer; he enforces the old 
adage, "if he work not, neither shall he eat;" 
but adds, "he that works, shall also eat." 

One of the most common errors is the preva- 
lent idea that socialism is an attempt to make all 
men "socially equal," and to repress intelligence 
and genius to the level of mediocrity. 

The claim is often made — it is of late the most 
popular argument against socialistic reform — that 
socialism is an attempt to make all men socially 
equal; that it would destroy all hopes for individ- 
ual preferment, and redifce society to a dead level 
of mediocrity. In truth, we claim for socialism, 
the very opposite, that by its adoption, individual 
liberty will be increased, while genius and per- 
sonal merit would meet with proportionate re- 
wards. Industrial and economic equality does 
not imply social equality. At the formation of 
this republic, intelligent critics demonstrated that 
political equality would break down all barriers 
between refinement and boorishness, intelligence 
and ignorance, and result in social anarchy. Yet 
while to-day the vote of the pauper counts as 
much as the millionaire, social distinctions are as 
well defined as ever. Nature makes a difference 
intellectually and morally, but Nature makes all 
men equal on the plane of material wants — the 
fool and the idiot require the necessities of life as 
much as the genius and philosopher. Socialism 
claims that men should be equal on that plane of 
animal life where nature has set the seal of per- 
fect equality. It would require more time than 
is afforded in this shert paper to go into this 
question fully; but the assertion can be safely 
made that socialism would not repress individual 
development, or force an unwelcome equality 
upon society. 

It would not be difficult to define socialism by a 
series of negatives, and explain what it is by 
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describing what it is not; but we will attempt to 
answer the question that heads this article by af- 
firmative propositions. 

It is easy to answer the question in general 
terms, but an attempt to enter into details is diffi- 
cult. Take a parallel example. It is easy to 
answer the question, what is Chistianity? — a be- 
lief in the teachings of Christ, an acceptance of 
his doctrines, an attempt to follow in his foot- 
steps. If we go further and endeavor to as- 
certain what follows, we find the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Presbyterian, the Unitarian, etc., all 
Christians, but differing in a hundred forms of 
doctrine and belief. Nevertheless, as there are 
fundamental points that define the word Chris- 
tian, there are clear-cut and definite principles 
that define socialism. And it is but fair to add 
that the differences between socialists are by no 
means as wide as the depths and chasms among 
the creeds of Christendom; and are not of doc- 
trine and belief, but of application and detail. 

The theories of socialism rest upon the appli- 
cation — to our social life and economic condition 
— of three ethical propositions, and any attempt 
to apply them or reduce them to actual practice 
may be called socialism. 

1. All vested right or individual title to land 
should be abolished. Land is the common her- 
itage of humanity. Occupancy and labor give a 
title to produce, but not to the land. 

2. Every man is entitled to the full value of 
all that is produced by his own labor. 

One is especially apt to overlook the full force 
of this proposition. Most men will say, "this is 
just; no man has any title to the individual pro- 
duce of another; this is a self-evident truth." 
Yet, our economic and social system rests upon 
the fact that the few appropriate to themselves 
the results of the labor of the many. Every pri- 
vate fortune, every individual accumulation of 
wealth, is produced by the toil of others who 
have no legal claim to its use. No man ever pro- 
duced a million dollars' worth of wealth by his 
own exertions. The wage system rests solely 
upon the fact that the employer retains a portion 
of the wealth produced by the employ^. In other 
words, the employer must make a profit, and 
profit is the difference between the wealth pro- 
duced by the laborer and the amount he receives 
' 'A fair day’s work for a fair day's wages, ” is an ex- 
pression frequently used by the pseudo reformer, 
and flippantly applied to an increase in wages. 
The socialist’s claim that the only fair return for 
a day’s labor is the amount produced by the work- 
er, is certainly a just one; but under the "wage 
system" this equitable return becomes an impos- 
sibility. bor this reason socialism is an uncom- 
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promising foe of the present industrial methods, 
and demands a co-operative system of production 
to replace the "wage system.” 

3. No personal payment for individual serv- 
ices; and the means by which this is done 
(money) should be abolished. 

The "wage system” depends for its mainte- 
nance upon an irresponsible medium of exchange, 
a substitute for wealth and labor that is not 
wealth, but legally represents both. If the medi- 
um of exchange (money) actually represented 
wealth or labor, and was resnonsible, 1. e . , only 
acceptable from those who had performed the la- 
bor, the exploitation of labor would necessarily 
cease. 

(It is possible that the truth of this assertion 
regarding wages and money may not be appreci- 
ated without further explanation, and the writer 
hopes to give the proofs in future papers that 
will take up the subject in detail. If it is a puz- 
zle to the reader, take my advice and "think it 
out.") 

The three propositions given are the fundamen- 
tal principles of modern socialism, and one that 
accepts their truth or would apply them to our 
social life should call himself a socialist. 

The differences between the various schools of 
socialism are but the natural differences that 
must arise from different plans and methods of 
creating a system of production on these founda- 
tions. Co operation, free land, collective owner- 
ship, an equitable division of wealth, etc.,' are 
parts and parcels of socialism only so far as they 
put into active operation any or all of the princi- 
ples quoted above. 

It must be admitted that the founders of this 
great economic and social reform, the first writers 
who gave force and emphasis to a practical ex- 
emplification of these ideas, such as Marx, Four- 
rier, Rodbertus and others, dealt only with the 
material aspects of the question and made but 
little note of the moral principles involved. But 
of late the religious and moral bearing have be- 
come specially prominent. We have a school of 
the reform founded entirely upon the religious 
sentiments that these principles express. Chris- 
tian Socialism has become a prominent factor. 
Kingsley and Owen founded the school in Eng- 
land, and in this country a very able paper called 
The Dawn is published weekly in Boston, under 
the control of Rev. H. P. Bliss, assisted by a 
board of at least twenty clergymen of various 
evangelieal denominations, devoted to this phase 
of socialism. Christianity certainly has no great- 
er enemy than the economic system of our day. 
The ^golden rule has no place in the commercial 
world- One cannot love his neighbor as himself 


when his success in life, the comfort and happi- 
ness of his family, depend upon his Ability to 
overreach that neighbor in business affairs. 
Viewed as a moral reform, socialism becomes- 
practical Christianity; a social system wherein' 
the "golden rule” can be practiced instead of 
preached ; an economic condition wherein an at- 
tempt to follow the Sermon on the Mount would 
not result in individual pauperism, and would) 
give, in practice, what twenty centuries of theory 
has failed to produce — a Christian Civilization. 


"Old Timers." 

An able young candidate for a responsible place 
upon a railway being disappointed in getting the 
coveted position, the reason assigned being "his 
youth retaliated by remarking: "Now-a-days, a 
man don't have to be baldheaded to know some- 
thing.” 

While the remark was m^de in a fit of piqne, it 
nevertheless embodies too much of the prevailing 
sentiment of 1 ‘now-a-days, ” or in other words, the: 
present age embodies too much of this 
sentiment. Age is bowed down to if in antiquity. 
Age must bow down if antiquated. Such is the 
decree of modern ethics as declared by the young: 
man who made the above assertion. ^Progress, 
progress!” cries the youth. A sufficient reason 
for irreverent jostling of age. 

Nothing is respected unless dead. 

Had Homer lived in the nineteenth century in- 
stead of twenty-seven hundred years ago, and had 
he written in plain English instead of in a dead 
language, he would not now be quoted so often* 
nor studied so persistently. He wrote of fabu- 
lous battles and phenomenal men. Students de- 
vour the mythical details of the seige of Troy, 
the quarrels of Achilles and Agamemnon,, thn 
duel of Ajax and Hector, the coming down of 
gods to the plain, with admiration, and exclaim 
"Glorious!” because they pertain* to antiquity. 
At the same time, the more wonderful, relia- 
ble, heroic and meritorious battles,, and deeds of 
personal prowess of their own century are belit- 
tled, if within the memory of their own fathers, 
because only antiquated. These students could 
study the movements of a crawfish to advantage. 
A crawfish makes progress backward, or always 
looks in the opposite direction from the course he 
travels. 

Soldiers of this class are prone to think, were 
Charlemange, Gustavus Adolphus, Bruee, Wash- 
ington and Wellington alive, they could gives 
them ' 'points." Being relegated to antiquity, they 
yield them their admiration. The generalship 
displayed by our officers since 1861 will not com- 
pare favorably with that of Washington or the 
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tactics of summer soldiers in the eyes of the vet- 
erans (?) who compose the state militia. 

If just from college, they will admit "Webster 
and Clay orated pretty well for the ‘old school' 
kind, but now you see, they would be old timers.” 
The telephone girl with her varied experience in 
' ‘cutting in” and royal way of "cutting out” in the 
middle of some patrons message would call Prof. 
Reuss, the inventor of telephones, an "old timer,” 
Likewise would Coster and Gutenberg be re- 
garded by the modern devil when printing is 
considered. 

The young operator who knows enough to take 
a message by “sound,” provided the line repairer 
keeps his instrument adjusted and ungrounded, 
in speaking of Morse, the inventor of the alpha- 
bet, who used paper to read the message from 
the ifrire, thinks he was indeed an "old timer;" 
while Franklin, who could not read the Morse 
alphabet at all, he admires. But Franklin died 
62 years before Morse, and in the electric world, 
belongs to antiquity, while reading from print is 
antiquated. 

To say a man is an “old timer,” with railway 
men may mean reproach or toleration. 

An old engineer who has kept his run for years, 
and grown gray upon it, is called an “old timer.” 
So, too, a conductor, who has grown gray in the 
service of one company, is condescendingly called 
an ' ‘old timer. ” The unfortunate brakeman whose 
habits have compelled him to circle the globe 
looking for “stakes, "must bear the same uncertain 
honor. These men are all referred to in a spirit' 
of toleration, pity or contempt, as if crime, im- 
becility or misfortune was necessarily attached 
to the crow’s feet around the eyes or gray cover- 
ing to the head, found looking for clear right of 
way and buffeting the storms of years. 

Engineers do not become “old timers” upon 
one run, unless capable. Conductors do not grow 
gray in one company’s service unless, under re- 
peated tests, they have proved faithful. Yet 
these men, capable engineers and faithful con- 
ductors, who become “old timers” in this way, 
and as such are entitled to respect, are too often, 
when the “old time” days arrive, only tolerated 
by the very representatives of the company whose 
exacting demands upon their energies made them 
prematurely “old timers, ” and often counted no 
more worthy of consideration than the circula- 
ting “stake” raiser who is also an “old timer” of 
a different class. 

Old soldiers, scarred by actual contact with the 
enemy, are eagerly listened to by the young re- 
cruit, while “old timers” on the railway, scarred 
by the contact of hardships in their calling before 
so many modern appliances made it less hazard- 


ous, are not listened to by the recruit in their 
calling with much patience or respect. Among 
engineers, Stephenson and Fulton are idealized 
because they are dead. Let some ‘ 'old timer, ” 
gray headed and wrinkled, tell his experiences, 
how he “kept her alive” in a snow bank with a 
pump, before injectors were known; how he 
pulled big trains with small engines on sand, be- 
fore the pop valve outflanked him; how many 
cords of soft wood went through her; how the 
tank was replenished from ponds by the syphon, 
and how much cornstarch, bran or other “stuff" 
he used to stop leaky flues, when the new country 
and alkali water natural to it opened them daily, 
and the young engineer who never saw a pump 
work, or a valve without a “pop,” or a wood 
burner, or ever used anything but a spout to fill 
his tank, with no experience requiring cornstarch 
or bran, will remark, aside: “The ‘old timer’ is 
yarning. I'll listen and make him think I believe 
him, but he's lying awfully, but that’s the way 
with ‘old timers.' ” 


If the old conductor sometimes tells his dude 
passenger brakeman how, before the ' 'automatic” 
days, he and his partner used to "hold 'em up" 
by hand, the dude thinks the “old timer” i 6 try- 
ing to see how much he can talk. Sometimes the 
dude brakeman advises the “old timer" how to 
work, whereupon a favorite reproof is “I rail- 
roaded before you were bora.” Probably a self- 
evident fact, and the reason the young fellow 
takes the liberty to advise. 

The “old time” freight man, before self coup- 
lers saw the light, accustomed himself to make 
all kinds of couplings with his fingers, and few 
"old timers” there be but bear the “trade mark” 
on one or both hands. When coupling sticks are 
made compulsory the way they are received de- 
notes the difference between a “modern” and 
“old timer.” 

In the Roman Church, no person except a 
martyr can become a recognized saint until he 
has been dead fifty years, and not then until after 
a searching investigation, during which a person 
called “the devil’s advocate” says all he can 
against the proposed saint. If a saint must be 
seen through the perspective of fifty years to be 
appreciated, except they be martyred, in all def- 
erence to the modern verdict, “old timers” mu 
accept their fate patiently. Yet, when we ret 
daily of the engineer who “died at his post,”] 
of the conductor who, maimed and m moil 
agony, cries “Flag the other trajp!” or of 
brakeman, perishing with cold, but standing I 
his flag, every one of them martyrs, and ojl 
imbued with a desire to save others, we can 
think when they become “old timers” or ttj 
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class, who daring their lives have had M the 
devil’s advocate” tempting and speaking evil of 
them, without avail, they deserve more considera- 
tion than is accorded them. The cry is frequently 
made, “Give the young man a chance.” So, too, 
say we, of the “old timer;” give him a chance. 
If the specials and fast runs are religiously de- 
tailed to the young, how can any officer say the 
“old timer” is unequal to handling them? If 
they are kept on short runs, through no choice 
of their own, or easy ones, out of consideration 
for long service, depend upon it, in an emergency, 
like John Burns at Gettysburg, they can still do 
yeoman service, and vindicate their effectiveness 
and be a long way from antiquity. 

A Broken Celebration. 

It was the fortune of the writer to spend 
the summer of 1881 as superintendent of public 
instruction in a small country school district 
about twenty miles down the valley from Boise 
City, Idaho. The celebration of Independence 
day on that year, it will be remembered, was 
clouded by the cowardly assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield on the Saturday before, and the 
peculiar circumstances which attended the recep- 
tion of the news in' this isolated portion of the 
nation make the day peculiarly memorable to all 
who were present. In those days means of com- 
munication between the great northwest and the 
outside world were uncertain, and most of the 
news came by mail over a stage line which 
branched off from the Central Pacific at Kelton 
in northern Utah, jmd ran north and west through 
Boise City into Oregon. Railroads were 
unknown north of the Central and Union 
Pacific. To be sure a telegraph line had been 
extended from Winnemucca through Silver City 
to Boise City, but it was a single wire and was 
often down for days at a time, adding but little to 
the news service of the country. Idaho was 
practically a little world to itself, and the life was 
in many ways as primitive as can be found in the 
wildest of mining camps. The valleys of the Boise, 
Payette and Weiser rivers were occupied by 
ranchers, who had made of the former, especially, 
a veritable garden spot, such as can be found in 
but few places on the globe. The foothills fur- 
nished an abundance of splendid range, upon 
which roamed almost countless herds of cattle, 
horses and sheep, belonging for the most part to the 
ranchers in the valleys below, but with no all ab- 
sorbing bands reaching up into the tens of thous- 
ands. Boise City, as the general distributing 
point of the territory, and the miners who were 
scattered all through the mountains, but were 
chiefly to be found in the “Basin” about Idaho 
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City and at Silver City, furnished a never failing 
market for all the ranchers could produce at 
splendid prices, and the country was thus made 
practically self-sustaining. 

At this time the only cities in the Boise Valley 
of any magnitude were Boise, the capital of the ter- 
ritory, and Middleton, about twenty-five miles fur- 
ther down the river. This last named metropolis 
was the scene of the celebration mentioned in open- 
ing, and perhaps a brief description of its appear- 
ance and manifold commercial advantages may 
not be out of place. With rare foresight the 
site had been located at the point where Willow 
Creek debouched from the foothills into the 
valley proper, thus offering the advantage of 
higher ground for the ditch which carried the 
water to run the Middleton Flouring Mill. This 
wasf the central commercial enterprise of the city, 
as it furnished a market for the surplus grain 
raised in the valley, and was the nucleus for a 
general trading point. In addition, there were 
the saloon, blacksmith shop, store and hotel, to be 
found in all such pioneer business centers, mak- 
ing the grand total of population something like 
thirty- five. Between the town and the forest of 
cotton woods that lined the banks of the river, 
extended about a mile of sagebrush desert, the 
most productive soil in the world when properly 
irrigated. While the bleak foothills which the 
Salmon river mountains extend toward the Snake 
river and the sand of the river bottom, furnished 
but little of the picturesque for this location, it 
was convenient, not only for the inhabitants of 
the upper and lower Boise but the Payette Val- 
ley as well, and that made up for many disadvan- 
tages with an eminently practical people who 
had lived for years with a surfeit of both scenery 
and climate. To a man accustomed to his daily 
paper for breakfast every morning, there was 
some drawback in the fact that a semi weekly 
stage was the only reliable communication with 
the outside world, and that the papers thus 
brought were from a week to ten days old. This, 
however, was so much of an improvement for the 
old timers, who had been accustomed to spend- 
ing months without the luxury of news beyond 
the happenings of their immediate neighborhood 
and the gossip of range riders in search of a wan- 
dering steer, that they were inclined to congratu- 
lations rather than complaint. 

Of the many peoples who make up this nation, 
none are more truly patriotic than those hardy 
men who have been ever in the front rank of 
pioneers, the men who have converted a wilder- 
ness into the empire of the west. This was true 
in its full measure of the hardy men who had 
braved the dangers of a mountain life in the early 
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sixties to form a nucleus for what is now the 
prosperous state of Idaho. Many of them had 
been soldiers on the side of the Lost Cause and 
had been driven west by the fortunes of war. 
This seemed to have impaired in no measure 
their devotion to the “Union of the Fathers," 
and Independence day was still as dear to them 
as it had been 3c years before. Hospitable and 
social by nature, their isolated and lonely life 
placed them in a position to give a peculiarly 
warm welcome to any occasion which furnished 
reason for a general gathering, and to this per- 
haps may be traced something of the universal 
satisfaction felt in the celebration of each suc- 
ceeding Independence Day, and the generous 
emulation shown by all in those works which 
contribute to the success of such undertakings. 
For a number of years it had been the habit of 
the people of Middleton and vicinity to gather on 
this day in a grove on the river bank near the 
town and give up the time to the speech making, 
feasting, sports, and pleasant communion which 
make up the typical celebration in such commu- 
nities, all being rounded up by a grand platform 
dance, which was expected to keep the young 
people busy until the morning of the fifth. 

So popular had these annual gatherings be- 
come that they attracted the ranchers and 
their families for 25 miles in every direction, and 
the boys thought nothing ef coming in from the 
ranges 50 miles distant to spend what was, to 
many of them, the one gala day of the year. For 
the veterans, one of the most enjoyable features 
of these occasions was the work of preparation. 
In a country where generosity was almost prodi- 
gality, these celebrations were carried out on 
what was truly an extensive scale, considering 
their many limitations. There was no lack of 
funds with which to provide everything needful 
for the most elaborate spread, but many of the 
things thought to be absolutely necessary in the 
states were out of the question in the mountains. 
Location, however, did not abridge a single one 
of the meetings of prominent citizens in which 
the general desire for a blow-out of more than 
ordinary dimensions was made known with much 
eloquence, and the usual resolutions, drawn up in 
a clerkly hand by the one store-keeper, were 
adopted without dissent. The full complement 
of committees on invitation, reception, fire 
works, speakers, stand and music, refreshments, 
order of the day, etc., was made out, and. as all 
the prominent citizens were given place on all of 
them, there was no reason for insubordination. 
Then followed the long series ot meetings, of the 
committees as a whole, of the individual commit- 
tees, of the chairmen, and those mysterious con- 


ferences between two or three of the great men 
on Saturday afternoons, when all the neighbor- 
hood was gathered at “the store," conferences to 
which the unplaced commoners would enviously 
point with the all-satisfying explanation, 
“They'r fixin' fer th* Fourth." Occasionally a 
spirit of condescension would descend upon 
these magnates and one of the outsiders 
would be called upon to join the circle and give a 
little advice, which generally resulted in his go- 
ing broke at “Dutch Henry's" bar in recognition 
of the honor. Then there were those carefully 
guarded surprises, of which the elect hardly 
dared whisper and which always develop in the 
glories of sky-rockets, pin wheels and Roman 
candles, on the night of the day of days. 

Not a feature of interest was omitted from the 
program of the year in question. In fact, an 
especial effort was put forth to make the celebra- 
tion for that year one worthy of note in the his- 
tory of the valley. All the great men had been 
drafted upon more committees than usual and the 
accustomed brave show had been maintained 
upon every occasion. A spacious stand had been 
erected in the grove near the river and seats pro- 
vided for the multitude of eager and appreciative 
listeners who were to be delighted with the 
speeches of the gentlemen, for whom that stand 
was set apart. Rude tables had been made un- 
der the larger trees to receive the bounteous 
feast already in preparation, swings were pro- 
vided, and a platform, with real planed boards 
in the floor, stood a little to one side to make 
glad the hearts of the dancers. .The fireworks, a 
special shipment direct from San Francisco, ar- 
rived the Saturday before, and, as the weather 
clerk never takes liberties with the summer in 
that climate, the overworked committeemen were 
allowed to close their week without a remnant of 
cankering care to mar their devotions. 

On Sunday the news of the assault upon Presi- 
dent Garfield the morning before, came down the 
valley, but the shock was modified with the in- 
telligence that the wounds were not fatal. At 
first there was talk of giving up the celebration 
because of the attempted murder, but aU felt that 
the escape of the President from death was but 
another reason for rejoicing and that there could 
be no want of proDriety in giving this feeling ex- 
pression. It was accordingly decided to carry 
out the program as if nothing had happened. 

The Fourth opened bright and clear, giving 
promise of all the glories of a midsummer day in 
that favored clime. Early as was the advent of 
the sun, a crowd of merry-makers were already 
upon the ground to welcome it. Before the indo- 
lent inhabitants of the city were thoroughly 
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awake to the importance of the occasion, delega- 
tions of ranchers began to pour in from the sur- 
rounding regions. Among them were the resi- 
dents of the neighboring Payette valley, who had 
crossed the 25 miles of intervening mouatain and 
foot hill thus early for the double purpose of 
avoiding the mid-day heat and of making sure 
that none of the sport should be missed. The 
contingent from the lower Boise valley was but 
little behind them and even the distant “Snake 
River Bottoms" were well represented. The 
elder and more sedate brought their wives and 
children in ordinary wagons, or in the good old- 
fashioned “thorough braces," the pioneer car- 
riages of the mountains. A few aspired to' the 
dignity of spring wagons, or even carriages, but 
they were mostly left for the younger men, who 
must thus do honor to their sweethearts Not a 
few of the young ladies were content with the 
more primitive side saddle, and all such were 
sure of an escort which was ample recompense 
for all deficiencies. Theif riding, too, while not 
according to the rules laid down by the schools, 
was marked by a grace which only comes with 
perfect mastery of the art, and would have won 
them admiration in any company. They evidently 
appreciated the old saying, “A woman ip never so 
charming as when at ease in the saddle,’’ and the 
attentions showered upon them by a regiment of 
dashing cavaliers, furnished the last convincing 
proof. Their costumes may not have been con- 
structed according to the latest fashion plate, but 
there was sure to be an abundance of color, 
which recalled to the mind of the spectator pass- 
ages regarding “barbaric splendor," and which 
was in such perfect keeping with the wildness of 
the surrounding scenery and the evident close 
communion between nature and people as to 
leave no thought of incongruity. 

The spectacular portion of the day’s perform- 
ance opened when the cowboys began to arrive. 
To slip quietly into town and mingle, unnoticed, 
with the rapidly growing throng, would be a gross 
violation of the dramatic instinct, which is the 
ruling spirit in the breast of nearly every range 
rider in all the west. It was much more in ac- 
cord with their ideas of the eternal fitness of 
things to wait out of sight until enough had gath- 
ered to make a show and th6n sweep down upon 
the town at the top of their horses’ speed, shout- 
ing and shooting at every jump, an invading 
whirlwind of dust and detonation. With their 
striking costumes, almost Mexican in their 
brightness of color, their easy and fearless riding, 
the like of which no other people on earth can 
show, they made up one of the most picturesque 
features of the day and certainly did their full 


share to keep the program from dragging. With 
such spirited recruits the place was not long in 
assuming the airs of an old time celebration, 
with such additions and amendments as the in- 
genuity of each new band could suggest and ihe 
resources of the store supply. Hard riders were 
soon scurrying across the surrounding sage brush 
with bolts of ribbon and long pennants of bright 
calico tied to their horses’ tails, looking for all the 
world like a band of Indians after looting the 
wagons of some poor freighter. Then some ven- 
turesome spirit essays the same feat with a 
lighted bunch of fire-crackers hung where they 
will do the most good, and the contortions of his 
almost frantic horse show off his skill as a rider 
to perfection, while the crowd follows the antics 
of the pair with envy and admiration. 

When the first ardor of these youthful cele- 
brants had had time to effervesce and the horses 
had been given a little breathing space, then 
came the hour of triumph for the Grand Marshal 
of the day. The gentleman selected for this high 
honor had won the title of “Major" under Price 
in “Old Missouri,” and was skilled in the hand- 
ling ol “irregulars.” It is doubtful, however, if 
he was ever called upon to command a more 
thoroughly insubordinate body than that which 
faced him upon this particular day. There was 
the great float, built upoa a pair of old log 
trucks, to which was intrusted the young ladies 
and girls representing the different states and ter- 
ritories. They were clustered about a great 
gilded throne, upon which was seated the belle 
of the valley, a handsome and coquettish bru- 
nette, who bore the additional distinction of be- 
ing the young lady for whom the territory had 
bem named. The honored guests and speakers 
of the day were conspicuously perched upon the 
top of a new freight wagon, and they, with the oth- 
ers who preferred wagons to lighter modes of con- 
veyance, gave the master of ceremony but little 
trouble. It was when he undertook to marshal 
the lighter hosts that grief became his particular 
portion. When under the eye of the “Major" 
these Bedowins were as tractable as the veterans 
of a dozen campaigns, but no sooner had he ar- 
ranged them to his liking and galloped back to 
the head of the column in proud satisfaction than 
they scattered through tne surrounding sage brush 
and came down the line of the procession like a 
herd of stampeded deer. There were but few of 
them who did not have a particular favorite 
among the charmers on the great float, and the 
opportunity to make an impression was too good 
to be lost. Every horse was urged to its utmost 
endeavor, every throat was strained with a suc- 
cession of yells more horrible than the wildest 
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dreams of the wildest Sioux. Every feat of 
horsemanship known to these past-masters of the 
art was essayed and accomplished with a dash 
and grace neither Mexican nor Indian can ever at- 
tain; in short, they furnished the procession with 
an array of outriders whose antics would have 
nude them candidates for tlje nearest lunatic 
asylum in a civilized community, but were not 
without their effect upon the charmers for whom 
they were attempted. The Major stormed and 
swore and charged gallantly upon the miscreants, 
who only fled until they had drawn him into 
making a full participant in their crimes. For- 
tunately it was but a short ride or the historian 
might have had occasion to chronicle a sad end 
for this choleric old war horse. As soon as the 
picnic grounds were reached, however, order was 
at once regained and the crowd settled down to 
that intellectual feast, without which all gather- 
ings of American citizens are without purpose or 
result. The platform was speedily crowded with 
the distinguished visitors, ministers, speakers 
and last, but by do means least, members of the 
various committees, to whom was due all honor 
for the success of the occasion, as the orator of 
the day neatly put it. After the proprietor of the 
store had recited the Declaration of Independence 
with a zeal and elocutionary finish which con- 
stantly revealed to the hearers new beauties in 
that wonderful document, the village choir gave 
a Wagneresque rendition of America, the chief 
artistic triumph of the day. The chairman then 
introduced the substantials of the feast before 
mentioned by presenting, with feeling eloquence, 
the orator of the day. This gentleman was no 
other than a young schoolmaster, who had been 
advanced to the honor as an encouragement for 
his oratorical aspirations. The committee hav- 
ing this portion of the program in charge had, 
with great foresight, secured the attendance of a 
member of the Territorial Senate, an elderly gen- 
tleman, with a gift for extemporaneous speech, 
who could be relied upon to fill in every vacancy 
left by a premature collapse of the budding Pat- 
rick Henry. It may be said of the young man in 
question, that he did not fail to mention the he- 
roic struggles of our forefathers, nor did he 
neglect to draw the evident parallel between their 
course and that of the pioneers present, who 
“had so recently pledged their lives to wrest an 
empire from the wilderness.” Just as he was in 
the midst of an impassioned appeal to the youth 
of the present to "keep forever bright the virtues 
of the sturdy builders of our nation,” his flight 
of eloquence was brought to a close, not more 
abrupt than that of the day’s festivities, of which 
he was the mouthpiece. A courier dashed up to 


the rear of the crowd and, taking off his hat with 
a sweeping gesture, which drew all eyes upon 
him, announced, in a voice that reached the 
farthest limits of the grove, “President Garfield 
is dead. The news reached Boise two hours 
ago.” Never was an assembly more suddenly 
stripped of every vestige of mirth and rejoicing. 
Forgetful of the speaker, of the occasion, in fact, 
of everything save the sorrowful tidings thus 
brought them, they gathered about the courier in 
breathless attention, until certain of having 
heard all the particulars it was possible for him 
to tell. As if each one in that assembly bad 
learned of the death of a near and dear friend, 
and the blow had stricken him dumb, they were 
turning mutely away, w^ien the voice of the Sen- 
ator was heard calling them once more about the 
stand. Himself a son of the southland and a sol- 
dier in its war, a life-long democrat, and conse- 
quently a life-long political enemy of the mar- 
tyred president, to nonf of those present did the 
loss seem to be more personal or direct. Inspired 
by the occasion, he paid loving tribute to the 
memory of the departed President, with generous 
praise /or his worth as a man and his services as 
a statesman and soldier, all expressed in a simple 
and manly eloquence, which lost nothing from 
the evident depth of feeling which was moving 
the speaker. It was an effort of true inspiration 
such as the writer has never heard equalled. But 
few such opportunities are offered, and to but 
few minds is the power given to grasp them in 
their fullness. It is questionable if any of the 
many studied orations pronounced over this sec- 
ond martyr of the nation exceeded in touching 
beauty of expression and feeling eloquence that 
of this comparatively unknown old man who had 
only the groves about a mountain hamlet for his 
theatre, a group of pioneers for his audience, but 
spoke from the fullness of a sorrowing heart to 
a sympathy that was of itself an inspiration. The 
great lesson forced upon the observing mind by 
such an occasion is, that through all changes and 
in all places we are at heart one people, and the 
ties binding us together may be dropped, but 
never broken. 

The day that had opened with so much prom- 
ise of joyousness had been changed on the mo- 
ment into one of mourning. After a few hours 
of saddened communion the gathering broke up, 
and long before the declining sun had touched 
the peaks of the Blue Mountains in the distant 
west, the last were well on their way to their 
widely separated homes. It was weeks before 
many of them learned that the report was false, 
and that the chief they had mourned was still 
carrying on a brave but hopeless struggle against 
inevitable death. 
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BORROW&D. 


Beating a Corporation. 

Taereare few people in the world but wbat 
make the boast that they will beat a railroad upon 
every occasion. £very scheme imaginable will 
be worked to fool ihe conductor and secure a free 
ride. The man who would knock you down if 
you charged him with larceny will invariably put 
forth the best efforts of his life trying to steal a 
ride. There is a feeling existing that to cheat a 
railroad company out of a dollar or two is a serv- 
ice to the public that everyone will appreciate. 
Corporations, in their eyes, are robbers, and it is 
the duty of the traveling public to play even to 
the very best of their ability. Corporations have 
no rights which the people are bound to respect. 
This practice, while seemingly smart, and 
laughed at by all classes of citizens, is one of the 
worst and most heinous offenses in the world. 
While it does not perhaps come in the list of 
punishable crimes, it is nevertheless heinous, 
and the laws ought to be so amended as to reach 
this class of robbers. All that prevents is the 
fear on the part of legislators that such a law 
would have a flavor of legislation favorable to 
corporations. We should disabuse our minds of 
such prejudice. While to some extent it can 
be looked on as an attempt to protect railroads, 
in the main it would protect that class of men 
whose support comes from the railroads. They 
are the people who suffer. A conductor’s life is 
one of hardships. He must go into the cars with 
no other idea than that the people whose tickets 
or cash fare are to be taken up are thieves and 
robbers. He must deal with them as though he 
expected they would "do" the company and be 
on his guard, and yet he must speak to them in 
angelic tones or he will be reported as insulting 
and insolent. He runs a cross fire every time 
he enters a car. If he should take every man, 
woman and child for a saint he'd come out short 
in his train report and would be discharged be- 
fore be reached his destination. On the other 
hand, if he intimated to a passenger what his in- 
ward thoughts were concerning him, he would be 
called into headquarters and discharged for dis- 
orderly conduct. He is the man upon whom the 
traveling public have their eyes. He is to them 
the railroad company, and must be beaten. Peo- 
ple never take into consideration that he is only a 
man in the company's employ, does not own a 
dollar’s worth of stock and that his only interest 
is to serve his employers and maintain his posi- 


tion and serve the traveling public in a genteel 
manner. The majority of conductors are men of 
families. Their salaries are a<l that they have 
with which to support them. When they are dis- 
charged, their occupation is gone, and their fam- 
ilies left without means of support. The man 
who beats the railroad company always beats a 
conductor out of his living and puts an honest 
man’s name under a cloud. "Conductor John 
Smith has been discharged for stealing from the 
company” is the news that is first circulated by 
the fellows who are on the beat. Several John 
Smiths we have known have been upright, care- 
ful men, doing their duty to the best of their abil- 
ity. Somebody has worked them for a ride, or 
somebody has, during the rush of taking up the 
tickets, fooled them. The matter has been re- 
ported to headquarters by the detectives who are 
on nearly every train. In some instances the 
man receiving the favors tells someone else and 
it gets to the ears of the officials. In the majori- 
ty of cases the man who receives courtesies is the 
conductor’s worst friend. He has a way of tell- 
ing someone about it, or saying that "Conductor 
John Smith is all right,” which always means 
that John Smith can be worked. It may be that 
the man is a special friend, has perhaps done the 
conductor some favor in a financial way, or oth- 
erwise, and has made this a lever to secure a free 
ride. We know of one instance where a man 
had loaned a conductor money when he was "in 
the hole." The conductor was one of the most 
exacting and careful men on the road. It had 
been said of him that he would not allow his own 
grandmother to ride unless she had a ticket. The 
man worked the lever, and he would seemingly 
be ungenerous should he decline. He hesitated, 
and then finally said that it would be all right. 
He paid the fare himself. But the man told 
some friends, and "John Smith" was laid off, as 
the people said, for stealing the company’s 
money. 

For the sake of as honest andjupright a set of 
men as live, and the families they have to sup- 
port, The Chronicle asks that they be treated as 
one would treat a banker, a Inerchant, or anyone 
else who is responsible for what he deals out. 
One would not ask a banker for a donation of the 
bank’s money, nor a clerk for goods that belong 
to the house. Neither should he ask a conductor 
for transportation that belongs to the company. 
— R. R. Conaway, in Brooklyn Chronicle. 
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OUR BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 


The wonderful growth that has come to our 
Mutual Benefit Department during the last 
eighteen months should be a source of pride and 
gratification, not only to the gentlemen who have 
especially worked to that end, but to every mem- 
ber of the Order as well. Among the members 
there has been a constantly growing disposition 
to carefully examine into the merits of their own 
insurance, as compared with all other and similar 
institutions, and the fact that nearly 2.000 have 
voluntarily availed themselves of its benefits 
since the first of the present year, is the best pos- 
sible evidence of their judgment upon its relative 
standing. Members have been found who have 
criticised the Benefit department and who have 
claimed that they could get better or cheaper in- 
surance elsewhere. Those who have taken the 
pains to post themselves with regard to the work- 
ings of the department will need no argument to 
convince them of the inaccuracy of both these 
statements. They realize that no other company 
can offer to the conductor insurance which 
possesses so many advantages for himself and 
amily at so slight a comparative cost, as does his 
own organization. They have followed the ben- 
efactions of their Benefit department and know it 
has already done good enough to entitle it to the 
warmest friendship of every conductor in the 
land. It is to the other gentlemen mentioned that 
this article is particularly addressed, and if they 
will give thoughtful* attention to the points ad- 
vanced, we hope to be able to convince them of 
the error of their views. In any event, every 
member owes it to himself and to his Order to be 
thoroughly posted upon the workings of an insti- 
tution with which he is so intimately connected, 
and, if fair-minded, he will not pretend to criti- 
cise adversely without that knowledge. No at- 
tempt will be made to detract from the standing 
of any other company, simply a comparison made 


as to the advantages they offer a conductor over 
those to be found in his own organization. 
Nothing will be stated that is not substantiated 
by the published reports of the various com- 
panies considered, and upon them we are very 
well content to rest our case, feeling assured that 
only a plain statement of the facts will be needed 
to convince any brother that his duty and great- 
est benefit lie in the same direction. 

For the purposes of this argument the duty of 
every man to provide for those dependent upon 
his exertions, and the value of life insurance as 
furnishing such provision, may be taken for 
granted. When determining the next great ques- 
tion, where he will insure, the brother will do well 
to bear in mind that his Mutual Benefit Depart- 
ment offers him as generous a measure of protec- 
tion as is consistent with the general good. With- 
in the limits found necessary, by long experience, 
to keep the membership upon an equal footing, 
all are gladly welcomed. There are no arbitrary 
rules by which a member may be cut off, through 
temporary misfortune, from the benefits accruing 
from past payments, the return to membership 
being always open and easy to any brother in good 
standing. Benefits are always paid in full and 
as speedily as is consistent with a thorough and 
just adjudication of the claims made. Herein is 
to be found one of the great advantages attaching 
to such a membership. In case of death or disa- 
bility, the beneficiary is not compelled to enter 
into a contest with a company having a money 
interest in defeating a claim or in delaying pay- 
ment to the extreme limit, too often at the end of 
an expensive and tedious law suit. Hera the 
payment is in the hands of a set of men, or their 
agents, who are banded together for mutual pro- 
tection and not for the purpose of making money. 
Here the misfortunes of a brother and the needs 
of his dear ones, appeal to brothers in fact who 
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are alone concerned in filling every office of com- 
fort and sympathy. The advantages arising from 
this fact will at once appeal to the best judgment 
of every reader. 

In the points thus mentioned, every one of 
which is well worthy of thoughtful consideration, 
it will perhaps be conceded that our department 
is equal to, if not better than, the best. But men 
who follow the hazardous life of the railroader 
have hardly performed their full duty in simply 
providing against death. Every hour of service 
brings them face to face with the possibility of 
an accident that may result in their total disabil- 
ity, in robbing their family forever of its bread- 
winner, and at the same time adding the care and 
support of an invalid. Provision against such a 
contingency is no less urgent than that against 
death, and it is in this provision that the Conduc- 
tor’s Mutual Benefit Department offers advan- 
tages no other company can duplicate. Of all 
th« long list of ’’Mutual” companies in this 
country, none but those composed exclusively of 
railroad men and with interests parallel with our 
own, attempt to pay full disability benefits. The 
advantage of this double protection will be es- 
pecially evident to all who are conversant with 
the hazards of railroad life, and it alone should 
be sufficient to turn the scale with every brother 
in favor of his own company. It will also be 
wise to remember that all the “accident” com- 
panies classify their risks, and the conductor will 
be called upon to pay a much heavier premium 
by them than his neighbor, whose life is not so 
beset with dangers. 

The cost of collecting and distributing insur- 
ance funds is an item not to be overlooked in a 
genera] comparison of organizations, and here 
again the conductors will be found to be among 
the most highly favored. In this connection, a 
few facts and figures from the reports made by a 
number of mutual organizations, may not be 
without value as a means of comparison. In 
1892 it cost the Equitable Aid Union $36,944 to 
pay losses amounting to $914,424; the Fidelity 
Protective Union paid $10,092 of expenses and 
only $5,626 of losses; the Fraternal^Mystic Circle 
reported $43,656 as the expense of management, 
*nd $128,994 as the losses paid;*} Order of the 
Golden Chain, expenses, $15,520, losses, $214,- 
384; United Order of the Golden Cross, expenses, 
* x 5.935» losses, $327,431; Improved Order of 
Heptasophs, expenses, $25,925, losses, $160,000; 
Home Circle, expenses, $12,400, losses, $132,000; 
Independent Order of Foresters, expenses, $83,- 
364, losses, $347,803; Knights of Honor, expenses, 
*73-434. l° sses . $4,283,291; Knights of Macca- 
expenses, $69,759, losses. $294,414; Knights 


of Pythias, expenses, $26,343, losses, $897,000; 
Modern Woodmen of America, expenses, $253,- 
833 losses, $695,000; National Provident Union, 
expenses, $9,961, losses, $167,000; National 
Union, expenses, $40 600, losses, $745,000; United 
Order of Pilgrim Fathers, expenses, $18,106, 
losses, $223,000; Woodmen of the World, 
expenses, $62,176, losses. $81,267. The same re- 
sult, practically, is shown by the report of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen for the same 
year. The Illinois Grand Lodge had $20,944 of 
expense against $477,000 of loss; Indiana, $9,337 
expense and $8^,750 loss; Iowa, $15,036 expense 
and $98,293 loss; Missouri, $33,431 expense and 
$642,259 of loss; Nebraska. $16,212 expense and 
$80,000 loss, tbese figures making fan average 
showing for the order. Let the doubting con- 
ductor make a careful study of tbese figures and 
then compare each one with the $9,591 it cost his 
order to pay out $239,870 of insurance, and he 
will then begin to appreciate the economy with 
which his business is being managed^and will be 
furnished with one of the chief reasons for his 
cheap insurance. It is well known that the ex- 
pense of disbursing large sums of money grows 
proportionately smaller with the increase of the 
amount handled, and this fact makes the show- 
ing made by our Department all the brighter 
when compared with that of some of the greater 
concerns. The conductor will also do well to 
remember, in this connection, that all of the 
money paid in goes for benefits, save the actual 
expenses. Under the new law, which .went into 
effect July i, 1891, the membership fees bid fair to 
cover all the expenses, leaving the assessments to 
be paid out for losses exclusively. Perhaps no 
better statement of the relative ratio of expense 
can be found than the following, which is repro- 
duced from the last report of Hon. L. G. Powers, 
commissioner of labor statistics for Minnesota: 

This ratio of expense for the conductors is one- 
eleventh of tne corresponding ratio of the Travel- 
ers’ Accident Insurance for ten years. Tde con- 
ductors, m collecting and disbursing $145,000 for 
insurance in 1890, paid out, for costs of man- 
agement for the same. $7,678.70. To have col- 
lected and disbursed the same sum for insurance 
purposes would have required, on the margin of 
expense shown by the Travelers’ for ten years, 
over $173,000 This is $165,000 in excess of the 
amounts employed by the conductors for that 
purpose. This excess is sufficient to have paid 
all the costs of administering the general and in- 
surance business of the order several times over. 
The fact is that the order could spend nearly six 
times its present sums paid for expense and still 
secure its insurance cheaper than by purchasing 
its accident benefits of this or any other corpora- 
tion for selling accident insurance. 

The ratio here given for 1890 has been more 
than retained, as will be seen by reference to the 
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figures already given. If anything more were 
needed, this last should satisfy the most exacting 
that nothing ia the way of careful and economic 
management was to be gained by going out of the 
order to secure insurance. The Department also 
makes a most creditable showing in the matter of 
total cost of insurance, when compared with 
some of the organizations before considered. At 
the close of 1892 The Conductors’ Mutual Benefit 
Department had $22,437,000 of insurance in 
force. This cannot be taken as an exact basis 
upon which to figure the cost for the year, as 
$7,782,000 of it had been written during that 
time, and few, if any, of the number included 
were called upon to pay all of the assessments. 
The reports of the other companies are made out 
in the same way, however, so these figures will 
be found perfectly fair for all the purposes of 
comparison. Upon the basis given, the Depart- 
ment paid a total of $10.60 for each $1,000 of in- 
surance in force. On the same basis the Catholic 
Knights paid $15.15; the Ancient Order of For- 
esters, $28.50; Knights of Honor, Supreme 
Lodge, $18.07; Knights of P>thias, $14.26. In 
many of the states the A. O. U. W. paid more 
than tbe Conductors, as for instance, California, 
$15 07; Illinois, $12 26* Indiana, $11.06; Ken- 
tucky, $22.13; Ohio, $22.50; and Tennessee, 
$19 27. Many of the states fell below the figures 
given, but the average would more than destroy 
the advantage thus gained. 

The hazard attached to railroad work leads 
most insurance companies to the impost of a 
heavy penalty upon all so employed who seek in- 
surance. From this it would naturally be in- 
ferred that in an order such as our own, com- 
posed of men in activ§ service, the death rate 
would be overwhelmingly large, but here again 
the figures make a showing that will surprise all 
who have not heretofore investigated the subject. 
The growth of the Order during 1892 was too 
rapid to give an absolute basis, but computing on 
the average membership for the year ending 
last December, the death rate was only 11.98 per 
thousand. The reports for the A. O. U. W. in 
the United States show a death loss of 11.37 for 
the same year but .61 below, while many of the 
similar orders reporiiag go above that figure. 
For example, tbe Royal Templars of Temperance 
has a death rate of 15.80- the Order of United 
Friends, 14 70; Templars of Liberty, 13 10; 
National Provident Union, 12 50; Order of Scot- 
tish Clans, 12.60; Knights of Pythias, 13 90; 
Knights of Honor, 17.30; Ancient Order of For- 
esters, 2590; Fquitable Aid Union, 15.40; 
Catholic Knights of America, 14 80; American 
Legion of Honor, 16.40; besides many others 


that exceed the limit given. From this it will be 
seen that the extra hazard which attaches to the 
railroad man does not bear down with great 
severity upon the holders of insurance in this 
order. In addition, it must be remembered that 
20 per cent of all the claims going to make up the 
Conductors' death loss were paid for disability, 
and not death. This would make the showing 
just so much better for the order in this particu- 
lar, though it would make no difference in the 
cost. 

We have now shown that our insurance is gen- 
erous in amount, speedy and certain in payment, 
and liberal in restrictions imposed upon unfor- 
tunate member®. It offers not only the death 
payment, but in case of total disability, it fur- 
nishes the brother with the full amount of his in- 
surance as a warrant against want in his helpless- 
ness. No other company can make a better 
showing in the matter of economical administra- 
tration, the total cost of insurance is extremely 
low and the death rate less than many of the 
companies whose membership is almost exclu- 
sively made up of men in the ordinary avocations 
of life. Again, we would call upon every brother 
to give this showing by his own company 
thoughtful consideration. 


Returning to First Principles. 


The Coming Nation, a comparatively new pub- 
lication, devoted exclusively to a solution of the 
great problems of the hour, and with neither 
space nor inclination for anything less important 
than "nation saving,” proposes the following one- 
plank platform as an instantaneous cure for all 
the political and economic ills to which this gov- 
ernment is heir: 

Can all the reform forces be united on a plat- 
form in 1896? The necessity for such a course is 
imperative, and 1 believe it can be done and done 
in such a way that it will bring millions out of the 
old parties to its support. It can be done on a 
single plank that no man, no matter what his 
party, who believes in a rule by the people, can 
object to. 

L.et the platform read something like this: 

"We demand that ail laws shall be submitted 
to the people who are to be governed by them for 
approval or rejection, and that on petition of a 
certain percentage of the voters, they may pro- 
pose a law and the legislators must submit it to 
the people at the next election.” 

On that all parties can unite. If the silver 
men want that metal remonetized, the proper pe- 
tition will force congress to submit it, and it can- 
not be juggled with by a packed committee. If a 
majority of people desire free coinage, why, a 
majority should rule, and will rule. * * * 

No man who believes in a republican form of 
government, one of, by and for the people, can 
offer any valid objection. To oppose it will be 
to deny the right of the people to rule, and the 
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party that dares to take that position will be 
snowed under. 

The people could veto the thousand steals that 
are lobbied through congresses, legislatures and 
town councils. It would make no difference to 
the people whether the officers were democrats or 
republicans then, for they would only be carry- 
ing into effect the laws approved by all the peo- 
ple affected by that law. 

There could be no heart burnings because a 
minority, and often a majority, could get no 
hearing. It will take all questions out of politics 
and place them before the people on their merits. 
There is no use for a finance, transportation, 
land, or any other question in a platform on 
which to divide the people. None of them can 
or should be enacted into law until a majority of 
the country decree it, , and with "Direct Legisla- 
tion" they can accomplish this whenever the ma- 
jority sc* decide. Under present methods a 
minority can suppress a majority often. 

Let us lay aside all other questions, so far as 
platforms are concerned, and concentrate all 
efforts to making the laws direct, without the in- 
tervention of politicians and lobbies. 

Populists, probibitionists, eight hour men, so- 
cialists, protectionists, freetraders, democrats 
and republicans can see in this an equal freedom, 
and majority rule, and dare not fight it without 
putting themselves outside the pale of republican 
institutions. 

What say the press? 

There can be no question of the absolute 
democracy of this proposition, using the word, 
"democracy,” in its general sense. Theoretical- 
ly, that country in which all the people pass upon 
all the measures affecting their interests, is dem- 
ocratic in essence and perhaps, ideal. With a 
country restricted in size and homogeneous in 
population, such a plan might meet the purpose 
of its author. With a nation like our own of 
magnificent area and comprising 65,000,000 of 
people, representing every nationality under the 
sun, its practical application becomes impossible. 
£ven if the measures were to be divided and only 
those of vital importance presented for the gen- 
eral suffrage, the voters would still be obliged to 
give up their time to matters of government, the 
country would be disturbed and every business 
interest imperiled by frequent elections, and, 
above all, the elective franchise would become 
debased through these frequent appeals until it 
would become nothing more than an expression 
from the men who are always content to make 
politics their business. There are a thousand 
objections such as would be found in the impos- 
sibility of adjusting conflicting interests, delays 
where immediate action was imperative, endless 
confusion, greatly increased expense, etc., any 
one of which would negative the proposition. In 
faft, its practical application is so obviously im- 
possible as to give rise to the suspicion that the 
author must have been in a jocular mood and in- 


clined to ascertain just how far his adherents 
would follow him, no matter what the vagary ac - 
vanced. The level-headed voters of the country 
will remain very well content to trust govern- 
mental matters to their delegates, selected for 
that purpose, and will find their most complete 
relief in measures tending to assure the selection 
of thoroughly honest and capable men for such 
delegates, men who can be relied upon to repre- 
sent their constituency, no matter what the pres- 
sure brought to bear by opposing interests. The 
tendency of the best thought of the country will 
continue to be toward a decrease rather than an 
increase in the number of elections, and such 
writers as the one in question will find but little 
support outside the ranks of those who make 
"practical” politics their chief calling. 

One of the greatest obstacles with which in- 
ventive genius has always been obliged to con- 
tend has been the difficulty in securing capi- 
tal sufficient to place any particular invention be- 
fore the people. This has been especially true 
during the past ten years. If the article in*ques- 
tion is really worthy, money can always be found 
to manufacture and sell it, but on conditions 
which leave the inventor but little, if anything, 
out of the profits. In many instances this greed 
of capital has even robbed the inventor of the 
honor of his invention, to say nothing of the pro- 
ceeds arising from its sale. The full measure of 
damage done the industries of the country, in the 
way of stiffing the constructive powers of men, 
who could not be content to work for the enrich- 
ment of others, will never be known, but .it 
would probably offset all that has been gained 
through the workings of a system which has 
drained every resource of genius for the bent fit 
of capital. Fortunately, the matter is beginning 
to attract the attention of thinking men, and a 
number of schemes are being proposed to do away 
this great injustice. One of the most practical of 
these schemes recently made public is that of the 
New York Tribune . This enterprising paper of- 
fers to give the poor inventor free use of its ad- 
vertising columns for the purpose of bringing the 
merits of his invention fully and fairly before the 
public. The management argues that, out of its 
thousands of readers, some man can be found 
who will be willing to place each really valuable 
discovery thus shown upon its feet and give the 
discoverer an equitable share in the profits. It 
certainly is a generous offer, as, whatever the 
outcome, the experiment costs the poor man 
nothing. There are a great many inventors 
among railroad men, and they will find it well 
worth their while to send for a copy of the New 
York Tribune, giving the particulars of this plan. 
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The Wise Policy. The Grade Crossing. 


Among the many pronounced changes made in 
railroad management during the past io years, 
one of the most fruitful has been the adoption of 
a generous policy toward employes as a whole. 
Not all managers have, as yet, awakened to the 
wisdom of the policy, and a few appreciated it 
from the first. The pr^ent tendency is to make 
a majority out of that few. The really thought- 
ful and progressive among the body of men to 
whom is given the control of these great corpora- 
tions were not long in coming to an appreciation 
of the value of an interested and friendly service 
from every employ^. To secure this, it was 
necessary to treat the deserving as men and 
friends, and not merely as machines, and it is a 
significant fact that no man, who has ever adopted 
the generous policy honestly and fully, has ever 
found occasion to return to the old methods. 
Last month we found occasion to call attention 
to the liberality of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern in providing transportation for all 
worthy employes who might wish to visit the 
World’s Fair. This road has always had an en- 
viable name for kindly treatment of its men, and 
no road in the country has been better served. 
If the daily papers are to be believed, the Erie is 
joining in the movement, the following exceed- 
ingly liberal order having recently been publish- 
ed as coming from its general management: 

The Erie company proposes to transport em- 
ployes and members of their immediate families 
dependent upon'them for support, to the World's 
Fair at Chicago, free. The number of passes to 
be issued will be limited to bring them within the 
coach accommodations of regular trains. Appli- 
cations for passes must be made to the superin- 
tendent, or head of department, who will grant 
leave freely as the exigencies of the service will 
permit. All passes furnished will be subject to 
the following conditions: 

None will be honored on trains Nos 5 and 8. 

Only employes who have been three months in 
the employ of the company, previous to the issu- 
ance of this order, will be granted passes. 

Each pass will be limited to fifteen days. 

No employ^ will be entitled to more than one 
trip to Chicago. 

These passes will not entitle the holder to 
sleeping or parlor car accommodations, but those 
requiring them can secure them at reduced rates 
from the general superintendent. 

The men employed by the Erie will not fail to 
appreciate such generosity at its true worth, and 
the company will find its reward in the kindly 
feeling thus created and in the better service sure 
to follow. No corporation can afford to be on 
other than friendly terms with its employes, and 
the one most firmly founded in this way will al- 
ways be best able to withstand adversity. 


One of the gravest questions with which the 
railroads centering in Chicago have to deal is that 
of grade crossings. Most writers, in treating 
upon that subject seem to be firmly fixed in the 
faith that the railroads, and the men who have 
them in charge, would rather continue the destruc- 
tion of life and limb attendant upon the present 
system than pay out the money neccessary for 
additional safeguards. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, and a little consideration should 
teach these gentlemen of their error. Railroad 
men are human, and the fact of their having large 
interests in charge detracts nothing from their 
feelings of common humanity. Even if they did 
delight in this slaughter, as some have more than 
hinted, there would still be left motives of policy 
and interest sufficient to incline them strongly 
toward some system of reform. Many have taken 
the elevation of the roads as a complete solution 
of the question, but the thoughtful, practical 
man will at once see many difficulties in the way 
of adopting this plan, aside from the enormous 
cost it would entail. Bridges and elevators would 
have to be changed, and it is a question whether 
new dangers would not be introduced fully as 
great as those now to be remedied. Private capi- 
tal recently opened a roadway under the tracks 
of the Chicago & Northwestern, and this experi- 
ment bids fair to carry some weight in the solu- 
tion of the problem under consideration. In this 
connection the following brief description of the 
“subway," as given by The Railway Age , may be 
found of interest: 

There has just been finished and opened to the 
public an admirably designed subway under the 
Galena division of the Chicago & Northwestern 
railway tracks at Sacramento avenue, in Chicago 
From Western avenue to Kedzie avenue, a dis- 
tance of about a mile, there is no crossing from 
the Chicago & Northwestern tracks, and the posi- 
tion of the Griffin Car Wheel & Foundry Com- 
pany’s plant in the triangular piece of ground 
between the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul tracks 
west of Western avenue made it neccessary 
for the Griffin company to do all its teaming via 
Kedzie avenue, making a haul of one mile to a 
mile and a quarter. In order to get a quick out- 
let and also to benefit other manufacturers m 
that immediate district, the subway shown in the 
engravings accompanying this artice was con- 
structed. 

To accommodate this subway the Chicago <x 
Northwestern railway raised its tracks sixteen 
inches at this point. From the roadway to the 
bottom of the I beams supporting the floor system 
is 12 feet. From the engravings it will be seen that 
the flooring is supported on 18 masonry piers 
capped by the same number of lattice posts 12 
inches by 12 inches, and 7 feet 6 inches high. 
From the sectional view showing the detail of the 
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posts and of the longitudinal plate girders, it will 
be seen that the main floor system over the road- 
way is laid with 15 inch steel I beams (80 pounds), 
22 feet long, and over the sidewalk with lo-inch I 
beams, 8 feet 10 inches long. A solid concrete 
flooring is laid between these beams; and the 
tracks of the Chicago & Northwestern main line, 
Galena division, and a portion of the yard tracks 
at Sacramento avenue, lie directly upon these 
beams. The smller beams over the short span 
were used in order to accommodate the deeper 
ties necessary for the portion of the pneumatic 
switches which are to be laid at this point. The ap- 
proach from either direction is 20 feet wide, leav- 
ing 21 feet 6 inches on each side for vehicles and 
sidewalk. Under the right of way of the Chicago 
& Northwestern road, the subway is 32 feet in the 
clear, leaving 6-foot walks on either side, which 
are approached by stairways at each entrance to 
the subway. There is thrown over the approaches 
near these stairways, tor the purpose of accom- 
modating vehicles that wish to reach the buildings 
on either side of the street, an 18-foot bridge 
made of 8 inch steel I beams. 

In order to take care of the surface water which 
may collect in the subway, a system of drainage 
is put in which leads to two catch basins at the 
south end of the subway. These catch basins 
are connected direct to a well placed under the 
Chicago & Northwestern property. Above this 
well is placed a No. 2 rotary pump, manufac- 
tured by the Morris Machine Works of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., operated by a pneumatic rotary 
motor, manufactured by the J. T. Case Engine 
Company of New Britain, Conn. The power for 
operating this motor is supplied by the Chicago 
& Northwestern company from its compressed 
air mains, which supply the pneumatic switches. 
The well is attended to every day by the repair 
men of the railway company. 

This is but one of the many ways devised to 
obviate the dangers of a grade crossing, and it 
may not prove to be the best The Northwestern 
took a step in the same direction during the last of 
July by offering to keep an able bodied watchman 
at each crossing if the city would confer police 
powers upon the men. This was at once agreed 
to, and the force thus provided may be expected 
to cut down the accident list very largely. The 
question is too great to be lightly disposed of. 
It should be, and is being, considered by some of 
the best practical minds in the country, and like 
all the other difficult problems that have embar- 
rassed railroad men since the days of the first 
rail, it will finally be solved to the satisfaction of 
all. In the mean time let the people remember 
the magnitude of the interests at stake, the dan- 
gers of ill- digested experiment, and be content to 
exercise an unusual amount of caution when 
within the reach of the danger until the proper 
safeguard nny be found. 


The fact of employment carries with it responsi- 
bilities toward the men whose labor makes the 
success of the employer possible. Only the man 
of short sight who is absorbed in present profits 
with no thought for the future will fail to per- 
form his full duty toward every one of his men. 
On theothqr hand, too many of those men are 
prone to keep in mind their employers duties and 
violations thereof, and forget that they are under 
obligations equally binding. The employer who 
is never content with fair service and fair remun- 
eration, who fails to appreciate the efforts of his 
men to advance and protect his interests, and 
who makes it a point never to see anything that 
does not furnish ground for punishment or cen- 
sure, may rest assured of receiving the least pos- 
sible return for his money, and of doing business 
on a basis of constant turmoil and disaffection. 
The employ^ who does just as little as he possi- 
bly can to fill in his hours, who is in haste to 
slight a job whenever it can bo done without dis- 
covery, who is content with his present efficiency 
and had rather spend his spare time in declama- 
tion against the oppression of capital than in en- 
deavoring to fit himself for the performance of 
higher duties, may confidently look forward to a 
life of disappointments. We would be the last 
to advise any man to submit to oppression. 
Every man owes it to his own manhood to stand 
firmly for his rights at whatever cost, but it does 
not follow of necessity that he should spend his 
days looking for trouble. Don’t regard a man as 
your natural enemy simply because he happens 
to rank you in official position. Remember that 
this is a world of change and, as the man in com- 
mand to-day was an inferior yesterday, so may 
you be advanced, if found thoroughly fitted for 
the performance of the new duties thus entailed. 
Give your employers not only hand but brain 
service. Be on the alert to conserve their inter- 
ests as though they we r e your own. Lose no 
opportunity to thoroughly master every intricacy 
of your particular branch of their business, and 
then broaden your mind and extend your informa- 
tion to the end that opportunity may not find 
you wanting. The time of the machine man has 
passed and the time of the progressive man has 
come. Success may not keep full pace with your 
desires, but be content with the assurance that it 
must come in the end to those who are on guard 
and ready. 


Conservative Protection. 


In the relations of employer and employe there 
is a mutual responsibility which is too often over- 
looked by both of the parties directly in interest. 


If one may judge from expressions contained in 
its official organ, the Train Dispatchers’ Association 
of America is not meeting with very flattering suc- 
cess in carrying out its policy of "conservative pro- 
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tection." Many of the members have failed to pay 
even the small amount of their annual dues, and 
such are appealed to as follows: 1 ‘The association 
is in debt because it has depended on your faithful 
observance of your obligations to it. You have re- 
ceived its benefits during the year. Let it not be said 
that you have accepted them without return. 
Repay it. It needs your help. You need it." 

On the whole the appeal is a stirring one. 
When it is considered that the annual dues amount 
to but $3, it would appear as though the "bene- 
fits" spoken of are not very highly appreciated by 
some. Complaint is also made that the associa- 
tion has not received the recognition and encour- 
agement from railway managers, which its aims 
and purposes, as expressed in the circular ad- 
dressed to them, entitle it to receive. The circu- 
lar referred to is rather a long-winded affair. 
Through it, the association takes railway mana- 
gers into its confidence, assures them that the 
dispatchers are a harmless set of people, and 
appeals to their sense of justice to remedy griev- 
ances which may be brought to their notice. 
After submitting certain questions to the mana- 
gers, to which answers are requested to be sent to 
the secretary of the association, the circular 
winds up as follows: ‘We desire to go before 
our members with the assurance, which you alone 
can make effective, that whatever grievance your 
dispatchers may have, whatever injustice they 
may think they suffer, will, when submitted to 
you, receive careful and patient consideration, 
and, when well founded, will receive substantial 
adjustment and redress." 

Yet this touching appeal failed to soften the 
stony hearts of the railway managers. The dis- 
patchers’ bill of complaint recites that "But ten 
railway managers replied to it. Of the ten, nine 
on the whole approved. One declined to discuss 
it at all." The complaint goes on to say that 
"We confess our inability to understand this in- 
difference. Probably there are good reasons for 
it, but they are not apparent." 

If it is not out of place, I might suggest to the 
person who prepared that bill of comolaiot that 
the policy of "conservative protection," to which 
the dispatchers’ association is committed, is suffi- 
cient reason for the display of indifference com- 
plained of. The policy of "conservative protec- 
tion" adopted by the dispatchers, is not a good 
one for an association which makes any preten- 
sion to secure the adjustment of grievances. It 
has often been tried, and, as often, found want- 
ing. There is no reason why the experience of 
the dispatchers in this direction should be any 
different from that of other organizations. It 
would indeed be cause fer hearty congratulation 


if the differences which arise between employers 
and employes might be equitably adjusted by the 
force of moral suasion alone; but all the facts 
are against the moral suasion theory. It has been 
proved time and again that moral suasion cuts no 
figure in the settlement of labor difficulties, and 
especially are railway managers not much influ- 
enced bj it. The T. D. A. of A. should either 
drop its pretense of affording protection to its 
members, or change its methods of protecting 
them. At present, its ideas are rot compatible. 

B. 

m 

The sensation of the past month among all the 
railroad organizations of the country has been 
the impeachment of D. G. Ramsay, Grand Chief, 
A. D. Thurston, editor, and G. C. Flegel, grand 
executive committeeman for the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers. Late in July the Omaha Division, 
the strongest in membership and means of that 
order, formulated an indictment against these 
officers, specifying thirty-six separate violations 
of the law and of the trust reposed in them. This 
list of high crimes and misdemeanors included 
almost every form of malfeasance in office and 
personal immorality, and the proof of almost any 
one of them would give full warrant for the im- 
peachment and disgrace of the accused. As Ram- 
say is the official bead of the order it was natural 
that most of the accusations should be directed 
toward him, and he will be the chief sufferer in 
case of conviction. Tne press of the entire country 
at once took up the charges and gave them na- 
tional circulation. From the very first the com- 
ment made gave evidence that, unless this scan- 
dal was at once fully and fairly sifted to the 
bottom, it would become a reproach under which 
no organization could hope to live. The mem- 
bers and officers of the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers owe it to themselves and their order to 
investigate these charges, and that in a way leav- 
ing no possible suspicion of whitewash. Even if 
a special convention of their grand body should 
be found necessary this stain should be wiped 
from the record of the order. If, after a free and 
fair trial, the charges should be found to be true, 
the accused should be punished to the full meas- 
ure of their crime, and no outside consideration* 
or pleas, however specious, can be allowed to 
stand between them and that punishment without 
working great harm to the order. If, on the other 
hand, the charges should prove to be without 
foundation, the men who are responsible for this 
assault upon their officers should be, punished ot 
the extreme limit of the law they have outraged. 
Considerable has been said connecting the names 
of the officers of this Order with the affair. They 
have had no connection with it other than to give 
truthful answers to direct questions and these 
answers could have been secured from the coF 
umns of The Railway Conductor for October 
1892. 
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“The Greatest Thing in the World.” 

That is what Professor "Drummond” says of 
".Love,” and most truly is it said. Do you 
doubt it? Look about for an answer. People 
may argue that "money brings happiness,” peo- 
ple may argue that "the poor are happiest,” but 
life proves that those who "love are the happy 
ones of earth.” 

Not that sentimental thing miscalled love, that 
selfish infatuation that breaks up homes, and 
causes suicides and murder. O, no; that is not 
worthy the name of love,— that is insanity. But 
true sisterly, brotherly, God-like love is the only 
insurance for happiness ever given to humanity. 

Many who have doubted the wisdom of the 
"Ten Commandments” have found it were better 
1 5 have followed them after all. Yet the one 
great commandment that embodies all the rest is 
practiced least of all, namely: to "love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” That would require some- 
thing more than restraining the raised hand, 
when in anger, than withholding the malicious 
story that rises to the lips about ones neighbor 
or taking of his goods to enrich one's stores. 
It means a very great deal more than that: it 
means growing a spirit within that would make 
such things out of question by destroying the 
desire which gives them birth. 

There would be no need of so-called charity if 
we possessed love, for it would do all charity can 
do and more wisely too, nor could it stop there. 
Love, "universal love,” would bring. heaven right 
here. We would have no need to talk of a 
heaven beyond. If we "loved our neighbor as 
ourself” how differently the story of our lives 
would read to those "who in their turn shall fol- 
low us.” The motto "competition is the life of 
trade” has had its day. To "seek another’s good 
and not thine ow n, ”,would prove a safe r and surer 
road to success even now. n 


The employer who loves his employ^;, the one 
who makes their interests his, is the one most 
sure to succeed in the near future. The employ^ 
who loves his employer and makes his interests 
an object worthy of his dutiful attention, who 
loves his fellow workmen well enough to prove a 
peace maker among them, is the one who bids 
fair to become an employer ere long himself. 

Nor is this true of the "business” life alone. 
Mention the names of those whose deeds have 
made them known and cherished, they have 
known this blessed spirit. 

The politician, the minister, the writer, the 
speaker, the leader, anywhere, everywhere, those 
who are "dead yet speaketh,” and what do they 
speak? Love, always love. 

What was it immortalized the name of Abrihim 
Lincoln? Was it wealth? Was it intellect? 
Was it personal charms? He may have possessed 
all these, yet it would not have been any of these 
that made him worthy the glory that is shed 
around his sacred name to-day. Would you be 
a successful man or woman in any position in 
life, love. Love not only a few, but many. 
Love all. I repeat it, love all. 

Has some one transgressed, love him. He will 
need all the loye he can get, for "the way 
of the transgressor” is always "hard.” Has 
some one sought to injure you, love him. He 
may not want your love, but love him just the 
same, and ere long your would be enemy will be 
your loving friend. Some one says, "But I do 
not want them for my friends.” Oh, but love 
would transform them. They would not be the 
same persons at all; they would be in the image 
and likeness of God. 

It is selfishness that makes us hate. A much 
more sensible selfishness would make us love. 
After alt, it is not so hard a tning to do. It just 
means forgetting one's own selfish desires and 
dwelling on the good of others. Sorrow would 
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lose its sting, sin its remorse, and untold happi- 
ness be ours, if we only loved more and thought 
more of the happiness of others, and less about 
our own personal grievances. Only one • thing 
can help us to do this, and that is "the greatest 
thing in all the world, ” love. 

Mrs. N. D. Hahn. 


Denison, Texas, July 4, 1893. 
j Editor Ladies' Depat tmtnt. 

I think it is quite time Turner Division, No. 
28, was heard from. You must not think because 
we have nothing to say we don't exist. Oh, no. 
The fact is, we are so busy making our division a 
success that we forget to tell you what a thrifty 
condition we are in. We have 18 interested 
members, all good workers, with a prospect of 
more in the near future. 

The conductors’ wives (not their husbands) got 
uo a ball and banquet here last Dec,, and cleared 
$70. With the money thus obtained, the Auxili- 
ary was organized the 22d of February. We paid 
all of our own expenses, although our O. R. C. 
brothers were very kind in offering to do anything 
they could to help us out. 

We elected our delegate, but concluded, as we 
were a young order, we wouldn’t send one. 

I must brag just a little bit on our president, 
Mrs. C. S. Williams. She is the right woman in 
the right place, and every meeting day finds her 
there on time. Our attendance is good for the 
number of members. Once a month we ha\e a 
lap banquet, consisting of cake and fruit pro- 
vided by a committee of three. The ban- 
quet is served at rectss, and everybody enjoys 
it very much, as it makes them feel more like 
business afterward. I would like to have some 
of our sister lodges try it and let us know through 
the Conductor if it doesn't promote sociability . 
A different committee is appointed each time, so it 
is very little trouble. Some members will come 
to get something to eat if nothing more, and 
while they are there you can get them more in- 
terested in the work. There are lukewarm mem- 
bers in the auxiliaries the same as in the churches, 
and they need a vigorous stirring up every little 
while. 

With best wishes for the future prosperity of 
all sister lodges, I am 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. C. Y. B. 

Cor. Sec. 


Toledo, Ohio, Juiy 15, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Banner Division No. 6 elected a corresponding 
secretary sometime since, I am sure, but as noth- 


ing from her pen has appeared in The Conductor, 
the impression is gaining ground here that she 
must regard silence as essentially golden. 

Our division still carries the banner as proudly 
as ever. At our last meeting we numbered thirty- 
five, not counting the goat. Feeling socially in- 
clined, we concluded to have a picnic and invite 
our husbands and children. We decided on Mon- 
roe, Mich. , as our choice of place, and set an early 
date, Tuesday, July nth, for our excursion. We 
chartered the steamer Messenger, and at &30 a. 
m., on the day appointed, we were on deck, each 
one with the avowed intention of crowding the 
most enjoyment into one day. The day was 
lovely. Nothing more beautiful could be desired, 
and the Messenger never carried a jollier load 
than this, over the blue waters of Lake Erie. 
Many of our friends came down to the pier to see 
us off. We attributed their woe-begone expres- 
sion to the fact that they were not railroad men 
and women and consequently were debarred this 
pleasure. 

As the boat steamed down the river the band 
struck up ' 'Annie Rooney. ” Bros. Purrett, Loot, 
Wright and McIntyre came in strong on the 
chorus. The other Brothers not having any 
voice for music, could only listen and admire. 

Tiuly music is a great gift, and our Brothers 
possess it to an alarming degree. About 1 1 130 
we neared the Michigan shores. Here we found 
a beautiful grove, where tables were a fixture. 
There were also hammocks and swings, but they 
did not cut any figure; we gave our undivided 
attention to the tables. Soon they were groan- 
ing under the good things we had provided for 
them. When the call for dinner went up all were 
ready to answer, present, and as the one hundred 
and twenty- five appetites gathered around the 
table, we wondered where our supper was coming 
from. But like the parable of old, there was 
enough of the fragments and to spare, and none 
went away hungry. After dinner we turned our 
attention to the attractions of the place. Several 
of the conductors and their wives had provided 
themselves with bathing suits and proceeded to 
enjoy themselves in that way. 

But the children — never did the little ones have 
such a nice time. They could wade out at least 
forty rods without tne least danger. Shoes and 
stockings came off in a hurry, trousers were rolled 
up, skirts were pinned up, and they went in for a 
good time in general. Such laughing and splash- 
ing, it did one good to see them. So the after- 
noon was spent in the enjoyment of every one. 

The boat whistled for us at 5 p. m., and we be- 
gan our homeward trip. Out in the lake the 
waves ran high, but not higher than the merri- 
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ment on board. All pleasant days must come to 
an end, alas, and so did our day's outing. At 7:30 
we sailed up the muddy Maumee to the music of 
"Home, Sweet Home.” 

As we bid one another good night, and boarded 
a homeward car, we all felt another link had 
been forged in the chain which binds us together 
in true friendship. Mrs. J. Powers, Sec. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 9, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

For some time the wives of the members of the 
O. R. C. in Tacoma have recognized the benefit 
which would accrue to them and their families if 
an Auxiliary to that Order shopld be organized. 
Mainly through the efforts of Mrs. Millican, Mrs. 
Palmer, of Spokane, was sent to establish a 
Division here. 

Although our Division was only established in 
the middle of April, it has fourteen members, 
out of a possible twenty. There was considera- 
ble controversy over the question of selecting a 
suitable name for our Division. ‘ Mt. Tacoma 
was finally singled out from several proposed 
names as being the most appropriate. In this 
name we sought to do homage to our grand and 
beautiful mountain, of which everyone knows we 
are very proud. 

We are especially fortunate in the selection of 
our President and Vice President, Mrs. Millican 
and Mrs. Cranson filling each chair respectively. 

After organizing the lodge here, three of our 
number accompanied Mrs Palmer to Ellens- 
burg, Wash., where a Division was organized. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. H. Beals, 
Cor. Sec. 


Andrews, Ind., July 24, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Our motto, True Friendship, how suggestive! 
Bound together in the strongest bonds of love 
and affection, may we be led to submit to its gen- 
tle and wise government. Our order — the Auxil- 
iary; may it indeed be of the leaven which shall 
finally leaven the whole lump, the salt which 
hath not lost its savor. 

We should all of us strive to use our Auxiliary 
as a stepping stone to higher and better things, 
the foundation, in fact, for a fair and substantial 
structure, and thus make it the means of this 
weary old world of ours being made some brighter 
and better for its existence. 

Faithfully in T. F., 

Cora S. Boals, 
Cor. Sec. 


Only Sowing Wild Oats. 

MRS. C. Y. SMITH, POCATELLO, IDAHO. 

"Only sowing wild oats," the young man said, 

As his loving mother earnestly plead. 

He pushed her aside — the fumes of bis breath 
Passed into her face and whispered of death. 
"Come back, my dear boy, be a child once more, 
And kneel at my side as in days before; 

Thou hast need of mother, and need of prayer," 
But her words were lost in the chill night air. 

The boy of her love had passed out of sight — 
From the light of home into darksome night. 
"O! mothers are weak!” he said with a laugh, 

As the poisoned cup he drained at one quaff, 

‘ 'They seem to forget that boys must be men, 

And will take a glass or two now and then. 

That mother of mine on her big boy dotes, 

But she'll find he must sow a few wild oats.” 

“Only sowing wild oats!" Ah, me! Ah, ire! 

What did the harvest at last prov? to be? 

But a few years had passed e’er homeward came 
The stumbling form of a man but in name. 

The wreck of a manhood looking for light — 

The light of home in a dark, dreary night. 
With a trembling voice he was heard to say, 

"I’m a wandering boy — I have lost my way.” 

"I have need of mother and need of prayer,” 

But his words were lost in the chill night air. 
The warm loving hand once held out to save, 

Was then cold and still in the silent grave. 

Her weight of sorrow and her weight of care 
Had been more than the mother's heart could 
O! what a sad harvest of grief and tears, [bear. 
Followed the sowing of those early years. 

Young man, beware of this wild oat sowing — 
Each step in life the fruits will be growing. 
Hedge in the first years of thy manhood well. 

What is sown in youth the harvest will tell. 

If, when in thy weakness, danger assails, 

Rely on that Arm whose strength never fails. 
And when thou hast reached thy full manhood’s 
prime, 

Thou’lt not be afraid of life's harvest time. 


Topeka, Kansas, June 16, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 


The wives of the local members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors held a meeting yesterday 
in their hall and organized an auxiliary, with 
twenty-four charter members, as follows: 

Mesdames C. Woodward, P. T. Forster, J. S. 
Kelley, H. Ferguson, J. B. Rea, G. M. Tilford, 
M. Murray, M. McCambridge, L. B. French, T. 
Moore, R. H. Stockton, J. H. Dodd, E. Fleeker, 
M. Peteson, G. W. Cooper, J. H. Griffith, M. 
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Mires, H. Rice, J. McCambridge, D. I. Furbeck, 
D. F. Shafer, R. Wilson, A. J. Rader and G. W. 
Scott. 

They were organized by deputy officers of St. 
Joseph, Mo., Mesdames £. N. Foot, Sims and 
Thoip. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President — Mrs. Kelley. 

Vice President — Mrs. Woodward. 

Secretary and Treasu er — Mrs. Forster. 

Senior Sister — Mrs. French. 

Junior Sister — Mrs. Murray. 

Sister Guard — Mrs. Fleeker. 

In the evening the ladies gave a reception to 
their families and friends, With music furnished 
by Banister and daughters. Refreshments were 
served in elaborate style. Miss Nellie Shafer 
gave a beautiful cake to the most popular con- 
ductor present, which was voted on by the ladies, 
Mr. Forster being the lucky one. 

Marion, Iowa, July 23, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department. 

I thought a word from Gloria Division would 
not come amiss. We are still wide awake and 
flourishing. At our last meeting we had a large 
attendance of enthusiastic women, and every- 
thing progressed rapidly and terminated happily. 
Mesdames Howard and Floyd were initiated, 
both of whom will prove to be good and helpful 
members, and will do all in their power to ad- 
vance the interests of the Order, I am sure. 

July 16th we gave an ice cream social in the 
park, which proved very profitable financially, 
and certainly will encourage us to try again. 
This is the first entertainment we have given 
since our organization. 

I would like to say right here, dear sisters, that 
I am a very poor letter writer, and were it not 
for the advantage of living in the same place that 
our editor does, I am very much afraid I should 
not be more prompt in writing than some of the 
other correspondents. I realize that if we were 
all prompt in writing the four letters which are re- 
quired of us, that the department would be much 
more interesting and profitable. Let us hear 
from each and every one of the divisions. 

Yours in T. F., 
Anna Bell. 

Ellensburg, Wash., July 2, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The last meeting of Cascade Division No. 36 
was held on Wednesday, June 28, and proved to 
be an exceedingly pleasant and profitable gather- 
ng for all present. One of the most pleasurable 


features of the day wa 3 the taking in of a new 
member. Mrs. Lanphre, who already gives prom- 
ise of becoming one of our best and most influen- 
tial workers. For the present, at least, we will 
have but one meeting, each month, owing to the 
extreme heat and the absence of many of the sis- 
ters, who are attending the World’s Fair. On 
May 30 last the members of our Division gave an 
ice cream and strawberry festival, which was a 
complete success in every particular. We regret 
exceedingly losing our Junior Sister, but are able 
to draw some consolation from the hope that Mrs. 
Bestock may be able to be with us often. For 
some time we have heen waiting with what 
patience we could command for the gentlemen of 
the O. R. C. to open their Division, which we 
feel will be of great benefit to us, especially in 
the way of new members. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. W. R. Breed. 

Toledo, O., July 13th, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The most important subject which presents 
itself to us as we start out in our field of 
labor for this term, is, what course is to 
be pursued to attain the highest degree of success. 
The work before us can be made a grand one. 
The principles involved are second to none. The 
wives of conductors are in every way capable of 
producing all necessary to make up an organiza- 
tion that will educate, advance and improve us 
all. That which gives dignity to any kind of la- 
bor is the motive inspiring it. It is not the work 
a woman does, but the way she does it, and the 
purposes that animate her doing, that stamp her 
as noble or ignoble. By working slowly and 
thoroughly, improving and elevating the thoughts, 
we shall reap a full harvest from our efforts to 
make our organization a success. To cause it to 
grow as it should, we must have the assistance of 
all. The greatest assistance we can render is the 
work we do at home, the success we make of our 
own Division. The cause will improve just as 
fast as its members improve. It is not what we 
get out of a work, but what we may put in, that 
is the test of success. Before this term com- 
menced, I went carefully over the whole field, and 
I cannot help but feel the outlook is more prom- 
ising than at the beginning of last term. Much 
interest is being manifested where heretofore we 
were not even considered. While almost every- 
one, regardless of circumstances, is interested in 
the “World’s Fair,” and despite the extremely 
warm weather, the good work goes on. Since we 
met in Grand Convention we have gained two 
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Divisions. Division No. 33 was organized at 
Topeka, Kan., on June 15th, by Sister Foote. 
Division 41 was organized at Pueblo, Colo., on 
July ist, by Sister Kessick. We all extend our 
hearts’ best greeting to our new sisters of the 
west, being encouraged not only by the two Divis- 
ions already gained, but by the promise of others 
in the near future. We all wish the work to go 
on, and I am sure it will stand upon its own true 
merits. 

Mrs. J. H. Moore, G. P. 

Columbus, O., June 20, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the Ladies' 
Auxiliary to the Order of Railway Conductors 
was held in Toledo, O., May 19, 1893, for the 
purpose of transacting business and the election 
of officers. 

The officers elected and installed for the ensu- 
ing term are: 

Grand President — Mrs. J. H Moore, of Tole- 
do, O. 

Grand Vice President — Mrs. O. N. Marshall, 
Galesburg, 111 . 

Grand Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. E. Hig- 
gins, Columbus, O. 

Grand Senior Sister — Mrs. W. C. Turner, De 
Soto, Mo. 

Grand Junior Sister — Mrs. J. B. Van Dyke, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Grand Guard — Mrs. Dell Robison, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Grand Chairman of Executive Committee — 
Mrs. C. P. Hodges, Cleveland, O. 

The Grand President appointed the following 
deputy organizers: Mrs. C. P. Hodges, No. 5 
Fairfield St., Cleveland, O.; Mrs. E. N. Foote, 
1204 S. 9th St., St. Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. J. L. 
Kissick, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. E. J. Palmer, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; and Mrs. Robt. Kline, Sunbury, 
Pa. 

Mrs. E. Higgins, 


Mrs L. C. Gunn: 

Grand Junior Sister and Sister of Our Hearts : — 

The officers and members of this Grand Divis- 
ion, having learned with sincere pleasure of the ■» 
arrival of a youAg conductor in your home, de- 
sire to tender you our warmest congratulations 
on your accession to the highest place accorded 
to woman. We miss you in our councils; your 
gentle way and tender sympathy, tempered with 
good judgment and a willingness to do your 
whole duty, make your absence our loss. But 
we trust that we may see you among us at our 
next convention blessed with renewed energy and 
zeal. That the Divine Ruler may bless you in 
yonr home life is the sincere wish of 

Your Sisters in T F., 

Grand Division L. A. to O R. C. 

Mrs. O. N. Marshall, 

Mrs. E. N. Foote, 

Mrs. G. E. Partridge, 
Committee. 

[Mrs. Hahn wishes to explain that the above, 
as well as the resolution of thanks to Bro. Keith- 
line, was overlooked by her, and to apologize for 
the oversight. — Ed.] 

m 

Service of the Rain. 

What is the service of the rain? 

We in the city want the sun! 

Upon the wires that pass the pane 
The idle drops together run. 

I watch them idly; and below, 

'Twixt wet and wind, in struggles vain, 

I watch the crowd toil to and fro, 

What is the service of the rain? 

Somewhere in hollows, slow and still, 

The great drops bead upon the whips 

Of willows, while the brooks upfill 
And to the dead turf lay their lips. 

Then all about the fields, unseen, 

The spring will go with naked feet, 

And make small winding paths of green, 

And even the dead leaves smell sweet! 


Grand Sec. and Treas. Then buds like eyes begin to peer. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April ioth, 1893. 
To J. H. Keithline: 


The bladed grass takes heart again; 
There may be violets, too! But here, 
What is the service of the rain? 


Dear Sir: — We, members of Springer Division — [ Edith M. Thomas in Atlantic Monthly . 


No. 20, L. A. to O. R. C., extend to you our sin- 
cere thanks for favors granted. The fact that 
circumstances would not permit us to give full 
expression of all our members earlier, does not 
in the least degree lessen our gratitude to you in- 
dividually; we members regard the same as 
worthy of our highest esteem. 

Respectfully yours, 

Committee. 


A Fragment. 

Life! we have been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
'Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not good-night — but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning. 

— [ Anna Letitia Barbauld. 
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The Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. have recently is- 
sued a set of rules governing the rates of pay and 
conditions of employment of their employes in 
train department, which is very similar to the 
schedules or agreements made with other 
roads and bearing on practically the same points. 
The communication addressed “To Trainmen" 
recites “That you may fully understand the rules 
of our management in regard to pay allowed and 
the governing of trainmen, and in order that you 
may know when you are not treated in accord- 
ance therewith, below please note copy of the 
same." 

As the details of a schedule are of little interest 
except to those directly affected thereby, we will 
discontinue the practice of printing the full text 
of them. The member who kindly furnishes 
copy of above mentioned order, says of it: 

I send you the following Articles issued by the 
officials of the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany: 

After reading them it is almost needless for me 
to say anything on the subject, but I beg a little 
space to make a few comments. I am an em- 
ploy^ of this road, and have been ever since my 
arrival in Texas, several years ago. I have read 
a great deal in The Conductor on the subject of 
contracts, made after much trouble and expense 
by different railway associations, but I can truth- 
fully say I have never found a set of articles 
more just or liberal than these, the product of the 
pen and brain of men influenced by nothing but 
their own convictions. I have often heard it said, 
“It is hard to cheat an honest man," and I agree 
that to give anything but the best possible service 
to a company whose officials are sympathizers 
and friends, as well as employers, is impossible 
to a man with one noble or worthy instinct. The 
Executive Committee of the Texas & Pacific is 
formed of men all promoted from the ranks of 
conductors. They do not sanction seniority, but 
advance men according to their individual merits. 
I feel strongly tempted to cry with the patriotic 
school-boy, “Three cheers for the road that needs 
no contract!" 

A T. & P. Conductor. 


Wilkks-Barrr, Pa., July i, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

Once more I find time to write for your valua- 
ble journal a few words about Division 160 and 
its members. Our worthy brothers, J. E. Keith- 
line and J. H. and Mrs. Keithline, have been vis- 
iting in the west since the fore part of May. They 
attended the Grand Division in company with 
Bro. Cavanaugh and wife, and then left for an 

extended visit with friends in Kansas City. We 

expect Bro. Keithline home for the 4th, but 
would like to see him at our meeting to-morrow, 
as he is very much missed. I am glad to say 
that Bro. Bennett can be with us at our meeting 
again for a while, as he is now running the excur- 
sion trains, and that lets him home on Sundays. 
Bro. Frank Williams is running his train during 
the picnic season. Bro. John Gilligan was a vis- 
itor at our last meeti- g. Of course John is a 
member of Division 160, but then, we so seldom 
see him at a meeting that our new brothers think 
he just called in to see us. It is with regret that 
I announce the death of Bro. Strome's child, and 
enclosed with this letter you will find a copy of 
resolutions for The Conductor. 

Our past C. C., I. H. Collins, is now living in 
Nanticoke, where he went to take the position of 
assistant yard-master, in place of Bro. Fairchilds, 
who left the P. R. R. and is now working on the 
D. L. & W. and living at Kingston, Pa. I would 
like to say something about the changes in the 
laws of our Order, but as I have not seen a copy 
of the by-laws, I am not able to discuss any of 
them. As far as I can learn, I do not approve of 
some changes made in our insurance laws, but I 
have agreed to abide by the will of a constituted 
majority and am satisfied. 

Bro. Wallace, of Division 160, is the happy 
man of the day. It is a boy. and mother and 
babe are doing well. Mrs. Wallace is a member 
of Springer Division No. 20, L. A. As I am 
short on news this time, but hoping to have a full 
page next time, I will close with best wishes for 
the Order and its members. 

Yours in P. F., 

Jambs Finley. 
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Ambricus, Ga., July 4, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

Our regular correspondent is now running a 
train on the South Bound R. R. out of Savannah, 
and that probably accounts for the dearth of news 
from this region. With your consent I will fill 
the vacancy thus caused to the best of my ability, 
and will make up in good will all that may be 
lacking in other particulars. S. A. M. Division, 
No. 284, is still in the ring and gaining strength 
and influence. We initiated one at our last meet- 
ing and have two more for the next, besides 
several transfers from other divisions. The Sa- 
vannah, Americus & Montgomery Railway took 
off all regular passenger trains yesterday, July 3. 
As a result, Brothers Stokes, Gilmer and Poole, 
our passenger conductors, are carrying way bills, 
and peddling out "mt” flats, just like they were 
used to it. Every train now carries passengers, 
but there are no regular passenger trains, and you 
can bet the public are kicking high about it. This 
S. A. M. road is 300 miles long, out can’t afford 
a “sho nough" passenger train. Every man on 
the line who has had the twelve months exper- 
ience is an O. R. C. man. By the way, I am glad 
to note the promotion of Brother C. L. Bruner, 
who was appointed trainmaster of the C. R. R. at 
Macon, July 1. Brother Bruner is S. & T. of 
Division No. 123, and will make an excellent 
trainmaster. Everything is running along quietly 
here now, with but little doing. The regular boys 
propose dividing time with the extras so that all 
may stay. If this should happen to escape ditch- 
ing in your waste basket I will try and come 
again. Yours in P. F., 

S. A. M. t 284. 


Kansas City, July 10, 1893. 
Emtor Railway Conductor : 

I wish to call the attention of the O. R. C. to 
the fact that it is time for a large per centage of 
our divisions to take a step in the direction of 
economy in the matter of preparing the remains 
of our dead Brothers for burial, especially so, 
when the Brother does not belong to our division, 
and we are called upon by another division for 
the needed assistance. Under such circumstances 
I believe it would be well for us to make as 
small a bill as possible with decency. Division 
55 has every reason to believe that this is very 
^sential, having been called upon in several in- 
stances lately, to pay undertaker’s bills, running 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty dollars each. I do not believe that we should 
allow our sympathies to carry away our better 
•Judgment, nor do I believe it a good plan to bury 
two or three hundred dollars of our division’s 
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money with the remains of our dead Brother, 
when in too many instances the deceased has left 
his wife and children without any means of sup- 
port. If we have the money to give away, would 
it not, my Brothers, be much better to bury our 
Brother decently and give to his family something 
to aid them? 

I am induced to say this, from the fact that our 
expenses at the present time are very high, and 
while I am in favor of, at all times, rendering 
assistance and needed aid to a Brother or his 
family, I believe that it is necessary that each 
one should be given fully to understand that he 
must protect himself and his family, if 
they are to be protected. We too often lose 
sight of the fact that the division for which we 
are doing the work, may not be in a' financial 
condition to pay the extravagant bill our sympa- 
thetic hearts would lead us to make, and that we 
might be placing them in a very embarrassing 
position, and cause them a great amount of wor- 
riment and discontent. We have often been 
called upon to bury a Brother of our Order, and 
have done it in a very extravagant manner, many 
times, when sympathy has been the key that un- 
locked the treasury of our division, and in calmer 
moments we have regretted our extravagance. 
When we have looked over the life of our de- 
ceased Brother, and have seen where his oppor- 
tunities were equal with ours, and in many cases 
better, yet we have allowed our sympathy to 
almost deplete our treasury. Brother conductors,. 
I do not ask you to withhold your sympathy, but 
let us consider justice, as well as charity, and 
that while it is necessary for u> to labor in order 
to live, it is necessary, also, that we should, while 
living, prepare for death and burial, and the 
charity that is given to the dead; should be given 
to the ones we leave behind. I believe the better 
plan for the O. R. C., would be the one pursued 
by many other, orders, if we give anything, give a 
stipulated amount to the family of the deceased, 
and let them be the judges of how extravagant a 
burial they will have, except in extreme cases, 
where sickness or accident has deprived the 
Brother of all possibility of giving himself the 
needed protection. 

Yours in P. F., 

W. Welch. 


Seymore, Ind., July 25, 1893. 
Editor Raihvay Conductor : 

Owing to a combination of circumstances, our 
usual letter from Division 301 for July, was not 
sent. The news now comes to us that, beginning 
with the new year, The Conductor will be sent 
free to every member. Some time in the past, 
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long before this division had been organized — 
when its present members were basking in the 
sunshine of a rival organization, the B. R. C., 
this plan of a free journal was attempted and re- 
sulted very disastrously, costing the Order thous- 
ands of dollars, and proving at that time, at least, 
that it was impracticable. Let us hope that the 
evils that br ught about this expense at that time 
have been remedied, and that we can all now 
read an interesting journal each month, one that 
will be second to none, and one that may be of 
profit to all the readers. The journal or organ 
of any order is, to a certain extent, just what the 
members make it. The editor can't do it all, and 
unless you lend him jour united assistance, you 
will often find cause to complain of the dullness 
of The Conductor. 

Seymore Division is moving' along with its ac- 
customed regularity, and save an occasional 
grievance, we are contented and happy. At the 
present time, every one is on the * qui vive,” our 
present officers on the road being, most of them, 
only '‘acting,," with a prospect of the B. & O. 
assuming full control in the near future. 

At any rate we are all being treated nicely, and 
our officials have shown all along a desire to treat 
all with justice and fairness — giving each man 
his rights according to his length of service. 
While seniority seems to be the bone of conten- 
tion on many roads, we are well satisfied with 
our present plan — that of promoting two brake- 
men and hiring one conductor. In reading arti- 
cles on this subject, we can always quickly decide 
by their tone as to whether the author is a con 
ductor or brakeman. Many of us when blessed 
with prosperity, soon forget our days of obscurity. 
We soon forget that many, very many, who now 
occupy the places we have just vacated, are in 
every sense as worthy of promotion as we were. 
Would we bar them out, and say "We have 
enough conductors now, don’t mkke any more 
’till those who are idle are provided for?” No, 
let them be promoted according to their age in 
service — record and ability governing, and when 
two have been promoted, let one conductor be 
hired, or promoted from the ranks of brakemen, 
as all may determine. We are inclined to think 
that some of those who write an occasional arti- 
cle, in which to air their grievances, would not 
be satisfied if they had the earth. 

On all well regulated roads men are not dis- 
charged without cause. If your road is not in 
good shape, what's the matter with you? Organ- 
izations have worked wonders on the railroads of 
our country, and as a general thing the kicker is 
one who seldom attends his division unless it be 
to present some fancied grievance. Be patient — 


Rome wasn't built in a day — neither can the ills 
of railroad men be cured in a day — month or 
year. But bear in mind to-day we are all ioo 
per cent, better off morally, intellectually and 
financially, than we were ten years ago, and owe 
it all to the systematic teachings, and workings 
of our fraternal orders. With best wishes to all. 

Yours in P. F., 

C. W. M 

Coleman, Ont., July 27, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As you have not yet heard from East Toronto 
Division, No. 344, I have taken the liberty to send 
the following brief account of one of the most 
successful social gatherings in the history of our 
Order: In conjunction with Lodge 108, B. of R 
T., we held our first union excursion on Mon- 
day, the 24th inst. A special \ rain was chartered, 
and with 400 passengers we were away for Port 
Perry. This is a very pretty town on the shores 
of Lake Scugog. We were met at the station by 
a brass band, and on arrival at the fair grounds 
were presented with an address of welcome by a 
reception committee from the town This was 
replied to on behalf of both orders by our Chief 
Conductor, and then the tun commenced. 
Twenty one events, in the shape of running and 
other games, were gone through with, and many 
valuable prizes given, dancing going on at the same 
time in the pavilion. At seven o’clock we returned 
home well tired out, and everybody satisfied that 
we had had the best picnic on record. I heartily 
agree with the letter of Wabash, that delegates, 
expenses should be paid by the Grand Division, 
and an assessment made on every member. We 
shall never have a representative division until 
this is done. Several divisions in Canada (344 
among the number) were unable to send a dele- 
gate, and if this plan were adopted, all could be 
represented. Other organizations have made 
this a success, and why not the conductors. 
Anyway, I think, the proposal should have been 
brought before the Grai d Division, and not 
quietly ignored by the committee on jurispru- 
dence. Yours in P. F., 

E. Seller, 

Div. 344- 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 14, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

The 7th of June, 1890, found me at leisure for 
ten days, and I took advantage of it and went to 
Pennington to visit my friend W. H. Cobb, when 
he and I put in the time in a very pleasurable 
way, fishing. Black bass, silver bass and gray* 
lings, were the prevailing species and we made# 
some very fine catches. In July, 1891, I found 
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Brother Cobb domiciled at Gladstone, Mich. 
During this vacation we put in our time between 
the Soo and Pembina, with the very enjoyable 
sport of taming forty or fifty speckled trout a day. 

In September, 1S92, Brother Bigelow of 117, 
and myself, took a trip to the Soo, Marquette, 
Superior, Duluth, then back to Champion, and 
then to Pembina, where we had a splendid two 
days catch of trout, arriving home after a two 
weeks trip, very well satisfied. 

This year, in June, I visited Pembina with a 
party and spent a week there. I made some very 
fine catches, but my friend, J. £. French, of the 
Forest Hotel, at Pembina, can catch more trout 
out of a wash tub than I can catch in a lake. 

After returning from Pembina, a party was 
made up of your humble servant, M. F. Henion, 
Wm. Deyo and the right end man, Ben Day, as 
seen in the picture I send by this mail, and went 
to Litchfield, 65 miles west of here, on the Great 
Northern R'y, where we got a team and went 
seven miles south to lake Minniebelle. Here we 
had two as fine days' fishing as I ever saw or 
heard of, taking in 143 black bass. The top 
string, twenty in number, weighed seventy pounds. 
We sold sixty-eight fish that averaged two and a 
half pounds. If any one asks you about fish or 
fishing send them to us; I think we can give 
them some pointers. 

Yours in P. F., 

Geo. Elmer. 


Denison, Texas, July 27, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Who can understand the following? 

You must Bee-be still. You better keep a clear 
Page. What a Case-a. Tigart, sounds savage. 
You must Grant charity. You must not be Green. 
You must not get full on St. Patrick's day. Do 
not think A. Smith dirty. You must not think 
Kirkpatrick is Dutch. Shelton, is not a town. 
Knowlton, is not in Virginia. Oldham, is not 
good to eat. Bledsoe, is ancient. Smythe, is not 
Ir*sh. Dolon, on what? Welch, is a big name 
here. Sullivan, means home rule. How Truett, 
is. Stone, is hard. Cullett, what you can. Dar- 
lington, is chief. Hopkins, Oh, my! Williams, 
not sweet. The other Smith. What a Gugelle. 
Hide in your Chambers. Has not Ben son. My 
mother had a Proud boy. The West is grand. 
Please add- Vance. Where are the Scabs. Oh! 
what a Hudler. McGarr, begorah. Allen is not 
overly handsome, but has lots of influence. 
Purdy, used in general interest M. K. T. Oh! 
what warm Summers. By all the Powers, let us 
rest. When, Orr where? Where we have a good 
Cook. McKee, lookout, Allen will get to the 
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front. Jackson, not Hickory. Norton, son of 
the old man, Crowde**, Oh, my! Vanness, fav- 
orite. King, not crowned. Hutcheson, yes, his 
mother's son. Ob! Reams. Our Neighbors are 
good. Great Scott, isn’t it hot. Now, Pa Jones, 
let us be Hasting. You, Snyder. Do things up 
Brown. Let us hoe A. Good-roe. To what a 
Hite. The editor looks cross and I am tired. 

Yours in P. F., 
j S. P. 

Montreal, July 6, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

In my last letter I mentioned that Div. No. 80 
had serious thoughts of moving back to West 
lanham, but since the last regular meeting I am 
advised that such action will not be considered 
for the present, for the reason that things look 
more encouraging. This means that new mem- 
bers are soon expected to join us by transfer card 
and otherwise, which will always bring a good 
number on meeting days, at least this is what we 
are looking forward to. Last meeting was a big 
day for Division 80 about twenty being present. 
Bro. Hopkins, of Ottawa Div. No. 17, occupied 
the chair. A brother from Pittsburg, Pa., (I did 
not get his name) was also present. Four new 
members were worked upon. Their name > are: 
Bro. Boyle, two degrees; Bro. Lochambre, two; 
Bro. Hogan, three; Bro. Cutter, one. Bro. Wal- 
lace acted as secretary, as Bro. Louiselle was un- 
able to attend. 

Yours in P. F., 

"Whistle Cord.” 


Bellevue, Ohio, July 3, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor • 

In the June number of The Conductor I no- 
ticed an interesting letter from Bro. John Duffy, 
on the third division of the good and reliable old 
B. & O., running through the mountains of West 
Virginia. Bro. John 'peaks of a brakeman who 
fell over the wall in Hitcbcox cut into a snow 
bank 40 feet below and had to be rescued by 
means of the bell cord. That was a little before 
my time, and I must enter a plea of not guilty, 
but I have polished the wheels of Bro. Duffy's 
train with an "Armstrong” brake many a time, 
down the Cheat river, Cranberry and those fam- 
ous 17 mile grades. In those days we had the 
"camel-back” engines, with the bell-cord tied to 
the whistle and the other end of the last car. By 
the last car I do not mean the caboose, for "the 
freight man’s palace” was practically unknown 
then. Only when we had a stock train and a loft 
of drovers were we given what was known as a 
"drover's car. ” The young railroad men of to- 
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day know but little about the really hard features 
of their business. They have good cabooses in 
which they can sit and let the "air" do the work 
we were obliged to do with the "Armstrong.” 
Still, we had our joys, among all the trials, and 
one of them was the good square meal that was 
always waiting for us at the Carroll House, Cran- 
berry Summit. I can remember now how we al- 
ways endeavored to make this point about meal 
time in order to fill up, being sure of the best the 
country afforded. I can almost taste the good, 
fresh butter, hot buckwheat cakes and honey, 
even now. Time brings many changes, and I 
suppose the boys have all given this place the 
shake since the town had its name changed. In 
spite of all these changes, perhaps some of the 
boys may remember the little telegraph office on 
the top of the hill, where we all had to get our or- 
ders signed, "Correct, 44. H. Forner.” I have 
some of them yet. If nothing happens, I expect 
to strike glad hands with all of the old boys on 
“the third” about October 1 next. 

Yours in P. F., 

L* C. Brown. 


East Las Vegas, Aug. 5, 1893^ 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Did any of you ever hear of Montezuma Divis- 
ion, No. 70? I guess not, although we have one 
of the most harmonious and most prosperous Di- 
visions on the roster of the O. R. C. Bro. Hays, 
our C. C., fills the chair with dignity and credit 
to the Division. Our Asst. C. C., Bro. Mojre, 
is a hummer, and full of business. He fills his 
office with an earnestness and ability worthy of 
the Order. Next comes our genial Secretary, 
Bro. Stevenson, with his right hand of fellow- 
ship extended, a smile upon his pleasing counte- 
nance, and his little book in his hand, always 
ready for business. Our Senior and Junior are 
old, tried and worthy Brothers, who would do 
credit to any division room. They are Bros. 
Webb and Boone. Then come our Sentinels, 
who do business after the fashion of the preced- 
ing officers. But our agent or correspondent is 
simply "out of sight." He vanished the day he 
was elected, and hasn't shown his official hand 
since. 

In the division room all agreed that each Divis- 
ion should contribute a small item to The Con- 
ductor, but how Division 70 was to get it there 
was the question for quite a heated debate. Our 
correspondent sat there like a stopper frozen in 
an ink bottle, and never wrote a word, and in- 
stead of lynching him the boys kindly appointed an 
assistant for the overworked Brother. Did any- 
body ever hear of this being done before? Guess 


not. Now the "assistant" is trying to fill his new 
and exalted position. 

I must say what I think, Brothers, so if I hurt 
any one’s feelings just "oust" me from office. 
Now, Brothers, one and all, after reading this, 
bring the subject before your Division. Two- 
thirds of the conductors of the world have trav- 
eled to quite an extent. They all have pleasant 
memories of friends left behind them, and would 
like to take up the journal of our Order and see 
what is going on in different parts of the world, 
and note how the Order is progressing in gen- 
eral. If a Brother is away visiting how anxious 
he is to pick up The Conductor and see what is 
being done in his own Division. Above all things 
attend your own division meetings every time it 
is possible for you to do so. Good attendance 
makes good members and good officers, good offi- 
cers make a good division, and good divisions 
make a goock Order. 

Well, I see we have another conductor in line 
for promotion down at Bro. Coffey’s house. 
"Eleven pounds;" better let the seniority rule his 
case, Tom. Bro. Coffey went out this morning, 
but he is wearing his biggest and best suit of 
clothes to-day. 

Bro. Boucher is manipulating his punch on the 
mainline at present, while our genial young 
friend, Robert Moore, is handling the Hot Springs 
train. Bro. Meilly is taking in the World’s 
Fair. Bro. Stummell has been transferred from 
south to north end crew, but is at present not 
feeling well, and is staying at home under a doc- 
tor’s care 

Business is very dull in this as well as other 
countries. 

Well, Bro. Editor, I will close by hoping that 
my superior officer, Bro. Webb, will say some- 
thing for the public in next issue. 

Yours in P. F., 

F. J. Long, 1st Ass’t. 


Canton, Miss., July 21, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor . 

Pearl River Division 304 was organized at Can- 
ton, Miss., November, 1890, and we have at 
present 47 members, who take a great interest 
in the Order. Our worthy brother, Wm. James, 
is an old timer and strictly business Our secre- 
tary and treasurer, G. Winborn, is a young mem- 
ber, but is O. K., and looks after business with 
"an hi like an heagle.” 

We gave our first annual ball at Canton May 
23, (the proceeds of which were for the benefit of 
two sick members, whom we have been taking 
care of for the past six months.) We ran a spec- 
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ial train from Water Valley to Canton, consisting 
of three coaches, engine No. 113. Engineer J. K. 
Dunn, Conductor O. A. Harrison, Flagman J. G. 
Mason, all of whom tendered their services free. 
The train was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
and contained about 200 young people. The 
train left Water Valley at 1:10 p. m., arriving 
in Canton at 6:30 p m. The guests were met 
and welcomed by a committee of conductors' 
wives, who carried them to their homes, until the 
opening of the ball. 

The hall (which, by the way, is the largest in 
the state) was brilliantly lighted and beautifully 
decorated with flowers, monograms and banners 
of red, white and green. In a conspicuous place, 
surrounded by wreaths of exquisite flowers, 
stood a large, handsomely framed photo of Bro. 
E. E. Clark. This certainly attracted a good 
deal of attention and, to nse the language of the 
girls, “I could trade last with him a hundred 
times." The young folks and citizens of Canton 
who had invitations, all came out, and we soon 
had about 400 to take care of, which we did to a 
“queen's taste." The music, which was given 
up to be the best we ever heard in Canton, cost 
us $90. At 10:30 the grand march was played, 
and dancing begun with 100 couples on the floor. 
Supper was announced at 11:30. I am almost 
afraid to attempt to describe this luxurious re- 
past, for luxurious it was, nor could I say enough 
in praise of the grace and dignity with which the 
guests were attended by the brothers’ wives. 
These ladies looked beautiful in their costumes of 
red, white and green, and were tireless in their 
efforts to please everyone. After supper they 
joined the dancing, which lasted till 4 a.m. The 
special left Canton at 4:30 and arrived at Water 
Valley at 8 a. m., every one well pleased and 
announcing the Canton ball a perfect success. 
The prize offered for the one who sold the most 
ball tickets was awarded to Bro. D C. Latimon, 
who turned in $139. Bro. W. Sutherland was a 
close second, with $119. A handsome gold watch 
was won by Bro. James for turning into the 
treasury $140. Bro. M. N. Arnold was the next 
and did some good work. All members sold tick 
ets and assisted in making the ball a success. I 
am proud to say it was pronounced by all to be 
the most brilliant social event ever held in the 
city of Canton. Not a member of 304 takes The 
Conductor, though they all say they want it. 

Yours in P. F., 

O. A. H. 

Fairbury, Neb., July 31, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Perhaps a few words as to the progress our 
division is making these dull times may be found 


of interest to the Brothers elsewhere. We have 
seventeen freight crews and ten passenger crews 
running out of Fairbury, and there are six or 
seven ex-conductors, Brothers Sumpter, Maukins, 
Bates, Gordon, Mayer and Ashmdade. All are 
doing as well as possible considering the state of 
business. Brother F. R. Dyer has just returned 
from the World’s Fair. Sixty days in Chicago is 
a long time; he reports a pleasant visit. Brother 
Harry Edwards has just departed for the Windy 
City, and that means thirty days for an extra con. 
I hope they will all go, as I am on the extra list 
myself. 

Senator D. P. Singles has gone to Council 
Bluffs for the 3d, and I hope they will use him 
O. K., for he is an all round good fellow. No. 
343 has seventeen members and has four applica- 
tions to work on at the next regular meeting. We 
hope to add many to the list before spring. With 
so many good natured, active members it can 
hardly be otherwise than successful. May that 
success be complete. 

Before closing I would like to say a good word 
for our superintendent, D. Burleigh. It would 
be difficult to And a more capable man, and one 
at the same time more friendly with bis men. 
As a result, they are always ready to speak a good 
word for him. The boys are also very fond of 
W. L. Gray, our chief dispatcher, a jolly good 
fellow. Brother Smart is our general yard mas- 
ter, and the name is a wonderfully accurate index 
to his character. Brother Smiley has charge of 
the yards nights, and, as the boys say, “I should 
smile he’s all right." Just now business is pretty 
quiet with us, but we are looking for a change 
for the better in the near future. May success 
be the portion of all our jolly Rock Island boys. 

Yours, 

“Outsider." 


The Peoria & Eastern opened the present month 
with some valuable additions in the way of new 
equipment. Among them are four new passen- 
ger engines, 18 by 24, with a 56-inch shell, and 
built for speed and endurance, and ten ten-wheel 
freight engines. The passenger coaches are be- 
ing rebuilt, refurnished and repainted as fast as 
possible. The old shops at Moorhead have been 
practically rebuilt, and fifteen thousand dollars' 
worth of tools and machinery put in. They will 
be used for locomotive shops and have a capacity 
of two locomotives. The company has finished 
hanging $13,000 worth of steel superstructure for 
bridges, and in about three weeks the grade 
at Raccoon will be in condition for graveling. A 
pretty good showing for this road this year. 
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The value of railroad property in Missouri, as 
fixed by the board of equalization, is $62,023,417. 


The Pan Handle has ordered a cessation of all 
new work in the way of construction, for the 
present at least. 


Some authorities place the amount of wheat to 
be moved this year at 450,000,000 bushels. 
Nearly all the lake points are beginning to ex- 
perience the first of this great movement. 


The statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Baltimore & Ohio’s relief depart- 
ment shows the receipts to have been $34,396.87 
and the disbursements $31,398.69. Of the latter 
amount $3,925.09 was paid to Pittsburgh division 
employes. 


Eastern roads are preparing for the great rush 
of the year at the time of the national encamp- 
ment of the G. A. R. They are of the opinion 
that a great many are waiting to take advantage 
of the cooler weather, and visit the encampment 
and the World's Fair at the same time. 


The president has appointed E. Ellery Ander- 
son, of New York, one of tbe Pacific railroad 
commissioners in place of Mr. Dimmick, who was 
appointed by Mr. Cleveland, but declined the 
position. The salary of a commissioner when 
engaged in the performance of his duty is $10 per 
da> , with expenses. 


On September 18, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western will become the Ashland division of 
the Chicago & Northwestern. H. F. Whitcomb, 
for twenty years general manager of the Lake 
Shore, has been tendered the position of assistant 
general manager of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
but has declined. 


The Pennsylvania has just added to its eqnip~ 
ment seven improved passenger engines of the 
most approved type. Reports from their trial 
trips show them to be both powerful and swift. 
Their drivers are over seven feet in diameter, 
and they are expected to lower the present time 
destroying record before the season closes. 


If the press reports are correct, the western 
roads are at present witnessing a substantial in- 
crease in the amount of their passenger traffic. 
Every road in the Western Passenger association 
is said to be doing more business now than at any 
time since the opening of the fair. The agents of 
the various western lines are almost unanimous 
in reporting that the prospects for a continued in- 
crease of business are most favorable. 


Announcement was made early in the season 
that many, and in fact, most of the roads of the 
country, would restrict their excursions to Chi- 
cago traffic until after the close of the World’s 
hair. This policy was found by a large number 
of the companies to be impracticable and, as a 
result, the usual regulation harvest and similar 
excursions have been announced during the past 
thirty days in all portions of the country. The 
fair has cut off many of the special excursions 
common to the summer season, but most of the 
good old reliables will show up promptly on time. 


According to the last report, the earnings of 
the Lake Erie & Western for the first six months 
of this year were $200,000 in excess of the same 
period last year. There has been a steady in- 
crease in earnings since January 1, and if the 
business continues the ratio of increase will be 
greater than in any year since the road was built. 
Large sums of money are being expended for im- 
provements, and all the shops are full, the men 
often being compelled to work over time. All 
stations on the system have been repaired and 
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repainted, and a number of new ones have been 
built, trestles filled in, and a great deal of bridge 
work done. In Illinois betterments have been 
begun that will take three years to finish. 


An Indiana paper is responsible for the state- 
ment that the Wabash railroad will build a short 
line from Butler over to Ft. Wayne, connecting 
the Detroit-Chicago line with the main line. 
West from Butler the old Detroit division is the 
property of the Eel River railroad company, oper- 
ated under lease, and it is reported the Wabash 
company is not averse to dropping the ninety- 
three miles from Butler to Logansport. East of 
Butler the Wabash owns the road and the route 
to Ft. Wayne would be the natural one for the 
connection. In case this scheme should be car- 
ried out, it is thought the Lake Shore will oper- 
ate the Eel River line from Butler to Logansport. 


A system of long distance telephone connec- 
tions has been established between the most im- 
portant points along the Pennsylvania system, 
including New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Harrisburg, Altoona, Pittsburg and 
Chicago. The wires in each city run into the 
private offices of the executive officers of the com- 
pany, so that the responsible heads of the system 
have within touch the means of instant communi- 
cation with one another. The system is for the 
transaction of the company’s business, and under 
no circumstances will the privilege be extended. 
No outsider will be allowed its use, even though 
he may desire to talk to one of the officials of the 
company. 

It is expected that the end of the present sum- 
mer will witness the completion of the great 
tunnel on the Colorado Midland Railway, fifteen 
miles west of Leadville. This tunnel is being 
driven through the Rocky Mountains over two 
miles above the sea level, and is regarded as one 
of the great engineering feats of the time. In 
crossing the Rocky Mountains at Hagerman pass 
the trains were greatly hindered by snowfalls. 
To obviate the trouble and shorten the line as 
well, it was resolved to tunnel through the moun- 
tain at the pass. The tunnel is called the Busk- 
Ivanhoe, from Busk, a little town at its eastern 
entrance, and Ivan hoe, the station at its western 
approach. It will be nearly two miles in length, 
and will cost over $1,000,000. At intervals of 80 
feet will be brilliant electric lights. Every 24 
hours 200 pounds of giant powder are used in the 
blasting processes. One equipment of this great 
tunnel shows the difficulty the plucky northwest- 
erner has in overcoming oature’s obstacles. At 
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each entrance to the passage will be doors to close 
in case of immense snowdrifts, and watchmen 
will be present to open and shut the doors at the 
approach of trains. To provide further against 
the ravages of the frost the tunnel will be heated 
by steam to a distance of several hundred feet at 
each end. The Busk-Ivanhoe is the third long- 
est tunnel in the United States. 


Assistant Trainmaster A. M. Mundenhall, of the 
Panhandle, is responsible for the following fish 
story, written from Race Island, in the Susque- 
hanna: “Like all islands this is entirely surround- 
ed by water. The water in this case is the Sus- 
quehanna river. The Susquehanna is a river 
composed of water and fish, but mostly water. 
The depth is somewhat various. In a horizontal 
line from where I am sitting, on the northern 
shore, the water is about 600 feet deep. Its per- 
pendicular width is from 5 to 100 feet. The river 
is navigable for steamers at some points and on 
‘foot at others. The heaviest war boats do not 
come this far north, but about 2 o'clock* this after- 
noon the secretary of the treasury went by in his 
gunboat Hatch, and observing us, gave us a full 
broadside, evidently taking us for a missionary 
republican encampment. We loaded up our how- 
itzer and gatling gun with fish eggs and, after 
peppering the boat with bushels of bass and sal- 
mon eggs, the secretary floated away. I must tell 
you my first experience at trolling. I had hold of 
the line, when all at once I was made aware of 
the fact that the silver spoon had seduced an ' 
enormous fish into seizing the book. I called to 
Bubb to cut the mizzen topsail on the larboard of 
his quarter deck, shorten his bowline, drop three 
caps and apply the air, all of which he com- 
pletely failed in doing, and consequently I was 
hauled into the water. The next instant I was 
going up stream at a rapid rate. After going four 
miles I headed the fish off and started him home. 
The current was swift and I shoved on the line 
and we made a speed of about 37 miles an hour. 
An old farmer who was standing on the bank 
thought my head was a nice, fat duck, and shot 
at it. Finally the salmon stopped to bid his rela- 
tives good-bye and we got him in the boat. He 
was six feet in length. We then discovered we 
had more fish than we needed, and after writing 
my name on him with indelible ink let him go." 


Death of General Manager Mellen. 


The entire railroad world was startled on July 
27 last by the entirely unexpected announcement 
of the death of William S. Mellen, general mana- 
ger of the Northern Pacific & Wisconsin Central 
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lines, at Victoria, B. C. about mjdnight of 
the night before, he fatal disease being 
paralysis of the heart. He had been serious- 
ly ill only a few hours. Chief Engineer 
Kendrick and Mr. Alexander, of the North- 
ern Pecific ccmpnny, were with him at the 
time of his death. They took the body to Tacoma, 
and thence east for burial. William Solon Mellen 
was born Feb. 26, 1846, at Crete, Will County, 
111 ., being the son of Ruben Marsh Mellen, and 
studied at the Chicago high school where he com- 
pleted his education. He entered railway service 
in December, 1865, when he was installed as 
telegraph operator at Milton Junction, Wis. He 
was an operator until 1867, when he acquired the 
additional title of agept for the Chicago & North- 
western railway at Racine, and was afterward 
agent for the same company at Green Bay. In 
1872 he became general freight and passenger 
agent of the Green Bay & Lake Pepin railroad, 
serving until 1874, when he was appointed general 
agent for the Chicago & Northwestern at Winona. 
In 1875 he became assistant general freight agent. 
In 1881 he was appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, % 
and in 1882 general freight agent of the Chicago 
& Northwestern. In 1885 he was given the assist- 
ant general superintendency of the same line, 
serving until 1886, when he became general man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Central. On July i, 1889, 
he became general manager of the Northern 
Pacific. 

[This sudden and unexpected news of the death 
of General Manager W. S. Mellen of the North- 
ern Pacific railway, will be received with pro- 
found sorrow and regret by every employ^ of that 
line as well of all others who enjoyed a personal 
acquaintance with him. He was one of nature’s 
noblemen. May he rest in peace. — E d.] 


How They Grow. 

The Logansport Journal gives the following in- 
teresting summary of the figures showing the 
work done by the railroads of this country dur- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1892: The 
length of railroad track at that date in the United 
States was 175,223 miles. The capital stock was 
$4,920,555,225; the bonded debt, $5,463,611,204; 
other liabilities make the total $11,088,933,606. 
The net assets of all the roads in the country 
over liabilities is only $392,651,276. The actual 
mileage was 171,866. The number of passengers 
carried during the year was 575,769,678, and they 
were carried an aggregate of 13,697,343,804 miles. 
The number of tons of freight moved was 749,- 
331,860, equivalent to moving 84,448,197,130 
tons one mile. The total revenue traffic was 
$1,205,272,023, of which $293,557,476 came from 
passengers and $816,716,759 from freight. The 
net earnings of all the roads was $358,638,520. 


Only $83,336 81 1 was paid as dividends — upon 
$4,920,555,225 of stock, but comp -ira lively little 
stock paying dividends. 

The average rate per passenger per mile is de- 
clining slightly every year, it being 2 143 cents 
duriug 1892. The number of passengers carried 
has doubled since 1882, while the receipts for 
passengers have not doubled by quite a margin. 
In 1882 it cost 1.226 cent per mile to haul a ton 
of freight a mile, but in 1892 it cost the shipper 
.967 of a cent a mile for carriage — not quite as 
cheap as in 1890 From 1882 to 1892 the tonnage 
of freight has more than doubled, but the gross 
receipts for carriage have fallen far short of 
doubling, because of the lower rate of transporta- 
tion. The gross earnings of American railways 
have increased more than $475,000,000 since 
1882, and the net earnings have increased but 
$98,000,000. The mileage of railroads in 1876 
was 76,315 miles, and in 1892, 171.570 miles, 
which shows the rapid development of the rail- 
road system. In 1877 all the roads had 15,911 
locomotives, 12.086 passenger cars, 3,854 bag- 
gage, mail and express, and 392,172 freight cars. 
At the close of 1892, the rolling stock was as fol- 
lows: Locomotives, 35.753; passenger cars, 26, 
321; baggage, mail and express, 7,900; freight, 
1, 168,867. 

In 1880 but 21. 1 per cent of the rails were 
steel; in 1892, 82.6 per cent were steel. The 
number of miles constructed in 1892 was 4,428, 
The largest number of miles constructed in any 
one year was in 1887, 12,878 miles. 


A recent Washington dispatch contains the fol- 
lowing somewhat roseate account of the new rail- 
road which is to connect North and South Amer- 
ica: “Considerable interest has apparently been 
thrown around the operations of the Interconti- 
nental railway survey, authorized by Congress, 
in accordance with the plan adopted by the Pan- 
ama conference in 1890. Though reports of a 
more or less detailed character have been incor- 
porated in the estimates laid before Congress, 
there has beeu a hot fight over the appropriations 
for continuing the work, which have only slipped 
through in conference between the two bouses. 
It is now stated, however, in an unofficial way, 
that the survey has been practically completed. 
All the surveying parties have returned to Wash- 
ington, having finished their field work complete- 
ly. They are now engaged at the headquarters 
of the commission in this city, working up the 
data they have secured tor the publication of 
their final reports, and the maps of the line. 
This work will occupy several months. 

The lines surveyed run to the southern bound- 
ary of Mexico and the northern boundary of 
Bolivia, and is 4,000 miles in length. It connects 
the railway system of North America with South 
America. It is said that a feasible route has 
been found for the entire distance, with no grade 
greater than 4 per cent, but no particulars are 
given, It is further said that the engineer who 
was in charge of the survey through Columbia, 
reports that for many miles the line runs through 
a mining region so rich that the material dug out 
would contain enough gold and silver to pay for 
the construction of the road over that section. 
This possibly accounts for the reticence main- 
tained as to the progress of the work." 
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Lovers of good music will find the August num- 
ber of the New York Musical Echo well worth 
their attention. 

v 

J. W. Kendrick has been made acting general 
manager of the Northern Pacific vice W. S. 
Mellen, deceased. 

* * 

# 

Mr. L. S. Thorne, general superintendent of 
the Texas & Pacific, was chosen third vice-presi- 
dent of that road July ir. 


Bro. Wilkins organized a new Division at 
Allandale, Ont., on July 30, and one at Hagers- 
town, Md., on August 6. 

V 

I. M. Rilea, Secretary of Division No. 212, has 
accepted the position of general solicitor for a 
new organization known as the National Railway 

Employes’ Investment Co. 

* * 

* 

As a practical showing for the advantages of 
co-operation, the Boston Central Union is con- 
sidering a proposition by which all its members 
will be given shoes at wholesale rates. 

* * 

# 

Mr. W. E. Tew, a passenger conductor of the 
Great Northern, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Fergus Falls division of 
that road, in place of Mr. E. W. Batchelder, pro- 
moted. • 


Stampede Division 348 was organized at Ellens- 
burg, Wash., on July 23, by Bro. J. B. W. John- 
ston. The Division is named after Stampede 
Pass, through which the N. P. Railway crosses 
the Cascade Range. 


If the member of Division No. 3, who was ap- 
pointed on a committee by the Union meeting at 
Jacksonville, 111., and who forgot to sign his let- 
ter to*the Grand Secretary, will send his name, 
he will receive a reply to his letter. 

V 

A. E. Roszell recently forwarded 10 cents for a 
sample copy of The Conductor, but failed to 


send with it his postoffice address. If he will 
supply that somewhat important particular, the 
desired copy will be sent him at once. 

V 

Saturday has been made a full holiday without 
pay in the Union Pacific shops all along the road, 
thus reducing the time to forty hours a week. 
The reduction will admit the retaining of all em- 
ployes. It will affect 6,400 men. 

* * 

* 

Bro. F. J. Dorsey, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, organized a new division at Rat Port- 
age, Ontario, July 3, last. The new division 
starts out with thirty charter members, and with 
every prospect for continued growth and pros- 
perity. 

v 

Division 295 adopted strong and feeling resolu- 
tions of endorsement of the acts of General Man- 
ager Mellen while living, and sincere regret at 
learning of his sudden death. The resolutions 
were printed in the Montana papers. 

* # 

* 

The first cast was made at Carnegie’s new 
foundry at Braddock July 12. Six standard sized 
molds for the converting department were turned 
out. When the green sand foundry building is 
completed fully 1,500 men will be employed. 

* * 


According to the returns, the picnic held at 
Aliquippa on the Fourth, under the auspices of 
local bodies of Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and Order of Railway Conductors, netted each of 
the two organizations about $400. The boys 
are well satisfied with the result. 

v 

Cards have been received at this office an- 
nouncing the marriage of Bro. F. W. Moore to 
Miss Jean M. Ruby, at Chicago, July 3 last. 
The happy pair are at home to their friends in 
La Grande, Oregon. The best wishes of the en- 
tire Order will go with them in their new life. 

# * 

* 

The Secretary of 256 hands us some corres- 
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pondence which shows that H. H. Shelman, once 
a member of the Order, is playing the “dead 
beat." He is not a member in good standing and 
should be prevented from imposing upon anyone 
on the sjrength of representations to the contrary. 

V 

The Herald is the brightest and most readable 
of the Chicago dailies and thoroughly deserves 
its enormous circulation, which is observable on 

every hand. * 

* * 

* 

The second ^nnual convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Railway Track Foremen 
will be held at Atlanta, Ga tt Monday, October 2, 
1893. The convention will be called to order at 


Engineer Henry J. Atwood resigned last month 
after fifty years' service with the Lackawanna. 
Although 73 years of age Mr. Atwood was 
still rated with the best men in his line, and abun- 
dantly able to do his work. He had earned a 
rest, however, and will take it at his old home in 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

*** 

William M. Wilhelm, the veteran Pennsylvania 
baggage master whose run is between Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia, claims to have traveled more 
miles than any other person on earth. During 
his fifty years of constant running on the rails he 
has piled up a record of nearly 3,000,000 n iles, 
and is still at it. 

V 

The Pennsylvania company is sending em- 
ployes to the World's Fair, each division of the 
system being given its excursion with special 
trains for the accommodation of all. The first 
was for the New York division, and the last will 
be for the West Jersey & Camden and Atlantic, 

commencing September 16. 

* * 

# 

Hblp Wanted. — I want energetic men of good 
address to visit every principal city to sell our cel- 
ebrated “Gem Water Filters.” Experience not 
necessary; the “Gems” will do the work. A rich 
harvest for workers $10 a day easily made. 
For terms address the manufacturer's agent, John 
Haisley, Rooms 1 and 2, 421 Wabasha street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

* # 

# 

Machinists, moulders, cigar makers, musicians, 
tailors, clerks, building trades workmen, printers 
and leather workers at Nashville, Tenn., have 
formed the Consolidated Beneficiary Order of 
Organized Tradesmen, to protect themselves 
against accidents, enforced idleness, sickness, 
and give their families $1,000 in case of death. 


Every democrat should be a regular reader of 
that ideal democratic newspaper — The Chicago 
Herald. It did yeoman service in the late com- 
paign and earned the gratitude of all who hoped 
fer the triumph of low tariff. * 

* * 

* 

The lightning struck a telegraph pole east of 
Beatty station, on thd Pennsylvania, during an 
electric storm last month, and played a peculiar 
trick. Not being content with destroying the 
pole, it started westward, knocking off cross- 
pieces and the ends of poles for a distance of 
nearly three miles, where it ran to the ground, 
shattering the pole on which it went down. 

V 

It is announced that a company of Boston cap- 
italists has been organized to build a railroad in 
Indiana. It is to be known as the Kendallville, 
Rochester & Western Railroad company. The 
line will extend from Kendallville to the Illinois 
State line, and will run directly west from Roch- 
ester. The counties that will be crossed are No- 
ble, Kosciusko, Fulton, Pulaski, Jasper and New- 
ton. The company will have a capital of $3,- 


Retrenchment appears to be the order of the 
day with the Chicago & Alton. Not only was 
the force of superintendents cut down about the 
first of the present month, but way freight men 
were ordered to do yard work in many of the lar- 
ger towns along the line, and the Bloomington 
shops were put on an eight-hour schedule. A 
large number of single men were laid off indefi- 
nitely. 

* * 

• * 

J. L. Brown, master mechanic of the Pittsburg 
& Western, was recently appointed to an honora- 
ble and responsible position in the Allegheny 
City government, and the employes of his depart- 
ment made it the occasion for presenting him 
and his estimable wife with several costly tokens 
df their regard. It was a pleasant occasion, and 
one that will be long remembered by all who were 

so fortunate as to participate. 

* # 

* 

We call attention to the “ad” of the Orphan « 
Boy Extension Mining & Milling Company in an- 
other place of this issue. E. E. Ives and Hon. 
Wm. M. Mitchell were up and thoroughly exam- 
ined the mines on June 6 and 7, and they are 
highly elated over the company's holdings. The 
company will at once commence to ship ore. 
The high standing of the railroad men who are 
directors in the company is a guarantee of fair 
treatment, honest and economical management, 
and a speedy success for the company. 
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Congratulations are due Bro. Scott Cunning-, 
bam, of Division No. 44, upon his appointment 
as genera] yard-master for the Denver & Rio 
Grande, at t Denver. The same thorough ac 
quaintance with every detail of his business and 
energy and ability in its conduct which won him 
the promotion will assure him success under the 
new conditions. The appointment went into ef- 
fect July 20, last. 

*** 

A bad wreck of a Wabash passenger train was 
recently averted by the presence of mind of an 
unknown colored man. Two engines with freight 
trains had collided on the curve near Madison, 
111 . The passenger train was coming swiftly be- 
hind, and the colored mao, seeing the situation, 
galloped up the track on his mule and had the 
train flagged. Conductor John Voss was severely 
injnred in the collision. 

V 

In 1886 the number of accidents in the coal 
mines of Germany was 7,884, and last year 13,- 
865 accidents were reported, an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. The reason of the tremendous in- 
crease is assigned to the increasing difficulties of 
supporting the roofs of the mines with the increase 
of their depth, and the employment of larger 
numbers of unskilled workmen, Who were set to 
work to replace union men and strikers. 
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This is the fourth attempt to wreck night passen- 
ger trains in that community. It.is^a peculiar 
coincidence that Mike Mount, of Galesburg, has 
been the conductor in charge of the train on each 
of the occasions. 

V 

According to telegraphic reports a general strike 
is contemplated by the workmen of France on 
October 1 to compel the government to reopen 
the Bourse du Travail in Paris, which was re- 
cently closed because the affiliated unions refused 
to furnish lists of their membership. The appeal 
of the workmen of France to join in the strike is 
signed by the executive officers of the Unions of 
Shoemakers, Hatters, Metal Workers. Railway 
Employes, Municipal Employes and the Federa- 
tion of Labor Exchanges. 

V 

“It would be a good idea," said a conductor of 
long experience, recently, “if the railroads of the 
country would compel the Pullman people to put 
the cord which is fastened to the conductor's 
brake valve in some certain and convenient place 
in their cars You never know where to look for 
it first, and when a trainman wants to use the air 
he wants it bad, and hasn't got time to look 
through the car. Perhaps it is an oversight on 
the part of the Pullman company, and if brought 
to their attention would be attended to." 


Bro. J.R. Bragg, of Richmond, Va., has in- 
vented an attachment to automatic air brakes, 
which is intended to prevent trains from “running 
together” when broken in two. Valves are placed 
in the hose couplings and can be arranged so that 
in case the coupling parts, the valve in hose on 
rear end of car will close, while the one on front 
end will remain open, thereby applying the 
brakes on the detached portion of train only. 

V 

The Conductor was remembered with an invi- 
tation to attend the commencement exercises of 
the Iowa Business College at Des Moines, July 
27. 28 and 29. The first two days were given up 
to the literary and graduating exercises of a large 
class, numbering 113 in all departments, and on 
the last day the school gave its annual excursion 
&od picnic. The school is to be congratulated 
upon so pleasant an ending to another successful 
year. 

V 

Another dastardly attempt was made on the 
right of August 2, to wreck a passenger train on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Augusta, 
hy placing a tie across the track about 500 yards 
from the station. The engine ran into it, but as 
d was running slowly no great damage was done. 


Possibly the heaviest locomotive fireman in the 
state of New Jersey is M. J. Beatty, who feeds 
the fire box of engine 309, of the Erie’s Tuxedo 
express. Mr. Beatty weighs, minus coat and 
shoes, two hundred and forty pounds, apid is 
making a desperate endeavor to tip the scales at 
309, the number of the engine. Mr. Beatty 
always rides on the outside while rounding sharp 
curves at a high rate of speed, in order to balance 
the locomotive. If our western contemporaries 
can discount this we will forever after hold our 
peace . — Railroad Employe. 

v 

Among the many excellent dailies furnished the 
readers of the great northwest, there is no one 
more worthy of general patronage than The Min- 
neapolis Journal. It is under enterprising man- 
agement and keeps fully abreast of the times in 
all that goes to the make-up of a modern newspa- 
per. Its special features are brightly presented 
and contain matter well worth preservation. Its 
news service not only covers the field, but is at- 
tractive in make-up and so arranged as to give the 
greatest returns for the least outlay of time and 
trouble on the part of the reader. The Journal 
has worthily won all of the unusual success that 
has attended its efforts. 
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That the Napoleonic hauteur and frigid reserve 
lately noticeable in Conductor Shute, of the Naval 
Display Limited, is due to the fact of his recent 
consecration to the state service, G Washington 
having sworn allegiance and donned the habili- 
ments of war as corporal and left guide in the C. 
E. Cadet Corps. Tottering dynasties tremble at 
the plaudits lavished upon this mighty host of in- 
trepid cohorts, as, with perfect alignment, they 
pass in review before the proud populace of 
classic Hoboken. George is right in it, but it's a 
pace that kills . — Railroad Employe . 

V 

At their last regular meeting on July 9 last, the 
members of Division No. 54 surprised Past Chief 
Conductor C. H. Dale by presenting him with an 
elegant gold watch. It was a surprise in every 
sense of the word, but Bro. Dale managed to pull 
himself together and responded in a feeling man- 
ner, showing that he appreciated fully the high 
compliment thus paid him. The watch was 
worthy of the occasion and the man, being one of 
Howard's best, with the emblem of the Order en- 
ameled on the inside of the case and on the cap 
the inscription, “Presented to Bro. C. H. Dale, 
our Past Chief Conductor, by the members of 
New York City Division, No. 54." 

* * 

# 

The Kokomo Dispatch is responsible for the fol- 
lowing moving tale: “A long Cloverleaf freight 
was moving slowly through Greentown, recently, 
when the rear trucks of a lumber car jumped the 
main track and landed on the side track without 
even breaking the coupling. The cars to the rear 
of the lumber car followed on the siding and 
moved along without an accident other than a 
very rapid unloading of the lumber. This strange 
freak was not noticed, and when the rear portion 
of the train reached the other end of the switch 
it very miraculously jumped back on the main 
track. This story is vouched for by a number of 
good men in Greentown, and is considered one of 
the great wonders of recent railroad freaks." 

V 

A. F.Letson, of Buffalo, has patented a device for 
the automatic turning of switches, which is being 
tested on the street railway of that city. The device 
consists of two “studs" or iron points protruding 
from the bed of the track about an inch and situ- 
ated three feet from the point of the switch. Un- 
der the car body and directly in front of the trucks 
are a pair of elliptic shoes. By the operation of 
a lever above the platform either one or the other 
of these two shoes is made to project nearer the 
ground, and in passing over the “studs" will press 
one of them down and by a series of shifting bars 
will operate the switch as desired. It can be ap- 


plied to horse, cable and steam cars, but will prob- 
ably be confined in its use to the two first men- 
tioned. 

The Conductor is in receipt of an exceedingly 
interesting little work entitled “A Handbook to 
Various Publications, Documents and Charts 
Connected with the Rise and Development of the 
Railway System, Chiefly in Great Britain and 
Ireland." The book is published by Edward 
Baker, of Birmingham, England, and is in reality 
a catalogue of old railway publications, now 
grown scarce and valuable. Collectors of such 
works will find it a great aid, as the list shown is 
unusually complete. Others, however, will be 
hardly less interested in the “Hand Book," as it 
is so arranged as to give a great deal of valuable 
information regarding the origin and development 
of railroads, colleoted for ready reference. 

V 

Thomas M. King, of Philadelphia, second vice 
president of the B. & O., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg & Western. President 
King's career has been a remarkable one in that 
it has been steadily upward, It has not been 
many years since he was a trainmaster on the 
Allegheny Valley. He transferred his service to 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has climbed from one po 
sition to another, and is now president of one 
large corporation and second vice president of 
another, and in the opinion of many may eventu- 
ally be the president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

* * 

* 

By an invention recently made it is thought the 
disasters in mining will be reduced to a minimum. 
The apparatus consists of an air bag made of can- 
vas, an appliance to hold the nose shut, and a 
battery and incandescent lamp. The bag is worn 
on the back and fastened under the arms. From 
the top of the bag a rubber hose runs to the 
wearer’s mouth. The air is inhaled from it and 
expelled through the nostrils. The battery is 
strapped about the person and the lamp is pinned 
to the coat. By its use, mines may be entered 
after an explosion by rescuers without fear of the 
deadly coal damp. 

V 

A Hint. 

When skies were blue and all was bright, 

And soft and balmy was the weather. 

On shining cycles, swift and light, 

Sweet Maud and I rode out together. 

“If we," quoth I, “could side by side 
Ride thus along life's path, at random," 

She bent her head, then blushed and said, 

“I think I should prefer a tandem." 

—Outing* 
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A late issue of the Pittsburg Post has the follow- 
ing mention of a well-known conductor in that re- 
gion which will be read with interest by his many 
friends: "Not so easy as one may thiok," says 
Conductor J. T. Redman, of trains Nos. 105 and 
106, on the Wheeling and Pittsburg branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Some few weeks ago he se- 
cured a handsome bicycle with the intention of 
mastering the art of riding it, as he thought it 
would afford him a great deal of pleasure to ride 
in and out of town to and from work. His home 
is at Hazlewood and the end of his run Pittsburg. 
After many attempts to ride that wheel he one 
day last week concluded he would make one des- 
perate attempt and make the run, and he did 
make the attempt, but it was of no avail, for soon 
the gallant captain and his wheel were so mixed 
that when picked up it was found that the wheel 
was master of the day, and that the captain had 
received several bruises, and also learned that a 
bicycle is not a passenger coach. The boys say 
now that he walks like a car with a Hat wheel 
runs.’' 

# * 

* 

Peter Long, of Greensburg, Pa., is the patentee 
of a railway signal time clock which accurately 
indicates the time intervening between the pas- 
sage of trains. It is mounted similarly to a dan- 
ger signal, and the engineer can readily tell by 
simply glancing at the dials the length of time 
which has elapsed since the preceding train 
passed that point. The clock runs regularly and 
indicates the hours and minutes just as an ordi- 
nary timepiece does, but an ingenious device and 
the time-marking apparatus throw the minute 
hand back to 12 at the time of the passing of each 
train. Then the hand moves forward in the reg- 
ular way until the next train thunders past, when 
it is again thrown back to 12. Should any one 
train not be followed by another for an hour or 
longer period, then the minute hand will stop at 
55 minutes and remain there until a passing train 
again throws it back to 12, where it will begin its 
55 minute journey. The purpose of having the 
hand stop at 55 minutes is to show that at least 
that time has elapsed since a train has passed that 
way, which is amply sufficient to indicate "clear 
track.’ ' 

*** 

Of all the queer excuses for delaying a train the 
following, as given by a Division Superintendent 
on a southern trunk line, is certainly entitled to 
the blue ribbon: "We were handling an unusu- 
ally large amount of freight, and, as is the custom 
in such cases, were watching delays to trains very 
closely, calling to account all offenders who 
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could not show a good excuse On going to the 
telegraph office one evening to look over the situ- 
ation the dispatcher on duty called my attention 
to a delay of 40 minutes to a freight train, for 
which the conductor had sent a message report 
reading: ‘Delayed, looking for fireman's teeth.' 
As this seemed to be a piece of levity, I ordered 
him to report to the office on arrival. This he 
did, and to my surprise he confirmed the tele- 
graph report. It seemed that the fireman had 
just purchased a new set of 'store teeth," and not 
being accustomed to them had lost the upper 
plate, while standing in the ‘gangway’ getting a 
breath of air. He promptly told the engineer, 
who slopped the train, and the whole crew went 
back with lanterns to look for the property. It 
was found and restored to the owner and the 
train then proceeded. The master mechanic was 
instructed to direct the fireman to keep his mouth 
closed while on duty, and the papers were duly 
filed in the records, where they can still be found. 
I have seen many excuses for delays, but no other 
case like this." 

*** 

Among the books recently issued from the 
press is one that will be of especial interest to 
western readers from the fact that it is the joint 
product of the literary genius of two western 
women. These ladies are Mrs. Ilgenfritz Jones 
and Mrs. Ella Merchant, both of this city. Their 
work together has been carried on with so little of 
advertisement that many of their most intjrnate 
friends knew nothing of its undertaking, and but 
few of its magnitude. In its general scope the 
work is a satire on social evils, showing up the 
need for a common standard of morality between 
men and women, and the criminality of vice, 
whether it be feminine or masculine. The rights 
society concedes to man in the present social sys- 
tem are shown up by investing imaginary women 
with them, and the practical argument thus 
drawn is most convincing. What the authors 
claim to be the unjust and unnatural conditions 
of society that give men a monopoly of various 
kinds of organizations which they have long 
placed under the general classification of "secret 
societies," is ventilated in a frank, free manner 
that one cannot fail to understand. With all of 
its* philosophy, the beauties of nature are not dis- 
dained and the descriptions are given with a bold- 
ness of touch and a delicacy of shading that must 
delight the most critical reader. These ladies 
are to be congratulated, not only upon their com- 
plete mastery of so difficult a subject, but upon 
their candid, refined and interesting presentation 
of it. 
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The Ottawa Free Press of August 5 contains the 
following pleasant notice of the picnic given by 
the Canadian Pacific conductors on the day be* 
fore: "The Canadian Pacific railway conductors 
have every reason to congratulate themselves ou 
the success of their seventh annual picnic at 
Lansdowns Park yesterday afternoon. In the 
way of variety it eclipsed all previous outings, 
and went off in a most satisfactory manner. A 
rare day’s sport was provided, and it is doubtful 
if ever such a grand programme of interesting at- 
tractions was better handled in Ottawa. The 
thousands of excursionists to the city went away 
well ple'sed with their visit. Thev came to the 
Capital to take in the picturesque sights and en- 
joy themselves, and that they did so there can be 
no doubt Trains arrived from all points along 
the line in ample time to allow visitors nearly all 
day in the city. In fact, every little detail was 
carefully attended to, and the strangers in partic- 
ular were loud in their praises of the arrange- 
ments. The indefatigable management com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. D. Hopkins, Moore, 
Colborne, O’Leary and Flegg deserve a meritor- 
ious recognition for their noble efforts. To them 
is due every credit for the success of the celebra- 
tion. They carefully attended to everything, 
and left nothing undone for the enjoyment of their 
many friends." 

V 

Nearly all the roads of the courtry have been 
cutting down expenses, more or less, during the 
past thirty days This reduction, they claim, 
has been made imperative by the hard times and 
slack business which made it impossible for them 
to maintain the old standard of expenditures. In 
almost every instance economy h^s found ex- 
pression in a pruning off of unnecessary trains 
and the application of the knife to the pay-roll. 
Wherever the men have been affected the ten- 
dency has generally been to discharge as few as 
possible, and to effect the necessary saving by 
shorter hours and more frequent holidays with- 
out pay. Of late the financial indications have 
seemed to be better, and all will hope that the 
worst portion of the stringency has been passed. 

# * 

* 

An International Exposition will be held at San 
Francisco, Cal., from January 1st to June ^oth, 
1894. The site of this exposition is located in 
Golden Gate Park and will cover an area of about 
100 acres. There will be five principal buildings 
for the Midwinter Fair, viz: Manufacturers’ and 
Liberal Arts, Agricultural and Horticultural Hall, 
Mechanical Arts, Fine Arts and Decorative Art, 
Administration building. M. H. de Young, Vice- 


president of the National Commission, World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, will act as di- 
rector general and President of the Executive 
Committee of the Winter Fair. 

v 

Thomas D. Messier, of Pittsburg, third vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burg, died at the Mountain house at Cresson, 
at 5:20 o'clock, Friday morning, August 11. His 
death, which had been expected for several days, 
was directly due to heart failure. For four years 
past he had been in ill health, he having in 1889 
suffered from a severe attack of inflammation of 
the brain, from which he never fully recovered. 
He went to Cresson about a month ago, hoping 
that he would be benefit ted by the mountain air, 
but his hopes ended only in disappointment and 
death. As a railroad accounting financier he was 
known far and wide. By virtue of his position 
as third vice-president of the Pennsylvania lines 
he was at the bead of the accounting department. 
He was the originator of what is known as the 
Messier system of accounting, which is in use on 
a number of jailroads. He began his long and 
honorable railroad career in 1852 at New York in 
the service of what was then the New York & 
Erie His progress was rapid, and in. 1856 he 
came to Pittsburg as auditor of the Pittsburg, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago railroad company, and in 1862 
was appointed controller. In 1866 he was made 
assistant to President George W. Cass, and July 
i, 1871, he was appointed controller of the Penn- 
sylvania company. He continued in the latter 
position until 1876, when he was elected third 
Vice-president of the Pennsylvania lines and con- 
troller, which position he held until about four 
years agOw when the two were divorced, he retain- 
ing the former position. Thomas Doremus Mess- 
ier was born in Somerville, N. J , May 9, 1833, 
and was in his sixty-first year. 

V 

The entire plant of the Terre Haute car works, 
with the exception of the foundry, burnt to the 
ground on the 10th inst. The company has for 
some time been in financial straits, and the works 
had been closed down, having been re-opened but 
recently. Between 500 and 1,000 men are thrown 
out of employment by the fire. 

V 

Mr. J. R Gamble has retired from the position 
of division superintendent of the Union Pacific at 
Leavenworth, Kan., that office having been abol- 
ished in the interest of economy and the Leaven- 
worth division consolidated with the Kansas City 
division. Mr. Gamble has been given a run as 
conductor on the Kansas Central branch of the 
road. 
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On the night of August 9, at io o'clock, Assist- 
ant Yardmaster Flynn, of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railway, was shot by the town 
constable and fatally wounded. Two bullets en- 
tered his body, just below the heart. Flynn and 
another railroad employ^ were looking for a bur- 
glar who had been detected robbing a shoe store 
near the railway, and who had made his escape 
by running along some cars close by. The con- 
stable, who was also hunting for the burglar, soon 
afterward appeared at the cars, and seeing the 
forms of Flynn and his companion, called upon 
them to surrender, thinking he had discovered the 
robber. Receiving no immediate answer the con- 
stable began to fire and Flynn fell to the ground 
mortally wounded. 

* * 

# 

Charles G. Eddy, second vice-president of the 
Reading system, and formerly general freight 
agent of the Northwestern railroad, 

committed suicide Thursday, August io, 
in Washington Park, Chicago, by shoot- 
ing himself through the head. Eddy was a 
native of New York state, having been born at 
Richfield, September 22, 184J. His life has been 
spent in railroad service since his twentieth year, 
when be entered the office of the Milwaukee & 
Chicago road at Milwaukee as freight clerk. He 
was afterward agent of the Central Vermont 
road at Duluth and general agent of the Chicago 
& Northwestern road at Council Bluffs. In 1882 
he was general freight agent of that road. From 
February, 1883, to September, 1884, he was the 
general eastern agent af the Missouri Pacific, and 
then he became freight traffic manager of the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo road. He left that 
road in 1885 to take the position of vice-president 
of the Norfolk & Western read, which place he 
held until February 15, 1893, when he resigned to 
take the place he held at the time of his death- 
As second vice-president of the Reading road he 
had charge of all the traffic matters of that sys- 
tem. 

v 

The entire Pittsburg division of the Ft. Wayne 
between Allegheny and Crestline is now operated 
under the semaphore block signal system. The 
distance is 189 miles. The division was first, sev- 
eral years ago, put under the signal system as far 
as Highland, then to Alliance, recently to Mas- 
sillon and Chippewa Junction, and finally to 
Crestline. 

V 

An ingenious automatic device is now in use on 
the state railways of Bavaria for locating defects 
in the track. It works on the principle that every 
low place, or other such defect in the track, 
causes a shock to the car passing rapidly over it. 
The arrangement of the apparatus in the inspec- 
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tion car is such that if the shock exceeds a certain 
degree of intensity a squirting device is brought 
into operation, from which either a red or a blue 
liquid is squirted over the roadbed, making stripes 
from one to seven feet long, and about two inches 
wide. The track sections requiring attention are 
thus plainly marked. The apparatus, it is claim- 
ed, will locate defects which cannot ordinarily be 
detected by the track walker, and will afford evi- 
dence of imperfections in the roadbed long before 
these will show themselves by such signs as bat- 
tered rail ends at joints, etc. — The flea llight. 

* 

The statement of the Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
for the month of June and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, shows the gross earnings of the 
month to have been $2,747,978.93 as compared 
with $2,584,778. 16 for the corresponding month 
last year, being an increase of $163,200.77. The 
expenses of the month amounted to $1,743,896.69 
against $1,783,910.05 for the same month last 
year, a decrease of $40,013.36. Net earnings for 
the month amounted to $1,004,082.24 against 
^800,868 11 for June, 1892, an increase of $203,- 
214.13. Gross earnings tor the year amounted to 
$33,975,054 7* against $32,283,508.34 for the pre- 
vious year, an increase of $1,691,546.37. Ex- 
penses for the year amounted to $22,488,107 83 
against $20,815,004.50 for the previous year, an 
increase of $1,673,103.33. Net earnings for the 
year were $11,486,^46.88 against $11,468,503 84 
for the previous year, an increase of $18,443 04. 

v 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of the Union Pacific against 
Goodridge, just reported, holds that all shippers 
must be treated by carriers with absolute equality, 
and distinctly recognizes the right of law-making 
bodies to regulate railways through railway com- 
missions, especially the feature of state and fed- 
eral regulation, which requires carriers to obtain 
permission of the commission before granting 
lower rates to persons and places. The case was 
brought under a statute of Colorado which pro- 
hibits unjust discrimination io practically the same 
language as that employed in the inter state com- 
merce law. 

v 

One day the Division Superintendent of a cer- 
tain railroad running into Pittsburg in passing 
over his division saw what he thought was a dead 
bull, and telegraphed the section foreman to bury 
the bull that had been killed by the cars. In re- 
ply he received this: “The bull that the train 
killed was not killed by the train. He died from 
eating buckeyes, and ain't dead yet. Will bury 
him to-morrow.” 
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J. E. Garver, alias James Garver, alias A. D. 
Potter, is wanted at Sterling, Ills., where a war- 
rant has been obtained for him on a charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. Is heavy 
set. dark complexion, two front teeth in upper 
jaw missing Dark blue suit with sack coat. 
Claims to be member of the Order of Railway 
Conductors and wears the emblem in coat lapel. 
He has never been a member of the Order, but 
has worked several frauds on the strength of this 
claim If found, have him arrested and telegraph 
T. S. McKinney, First National Bank, Sterling, 
Ills. VVm P. Daniels, G. Sec., 

Order of Railway Conductors. 

Bro. M. B. Miles, secretary of Div. No. 243, 
Missoula, Mont., would be pleased to learn the 
addresses of Brothers William P. Hoye and Har- 
ry A. Talmage. 

"The Falling Star.” 

Some years ago David Barker, a distinguished 
poet, in the state of Maine, after the birth of his 
first child, wrote and published the following 
pretty poem: 

One night as old St. Peter slept 
He left the door of heaven ajar, 

When through a little angel crept 
And came down like a falling star. 

One summer, as the blessed beams 

Of morn approached my blushing bride 
Awakened from some pleasant dreams 
And found that angel by her side. 


God grant but this — I ask no more — 

That when he leaves this world of pain, 

He'll wing his way to that bright shore 
And find the road to heaven again. 

John G. Saxe, deeming that injustice had been 
done St. Peter, wrote the following as St. Peter’s 
reply: 

Full eighteen hundred years or more 
I've kept up my gate securely fast; 

There has no “little angel” strayed 

Nor recreant through the portals passed. 

I did not sleep, as you supposed, 

Nor left the door of heaven ajar, 

Nor has a “little angel" left 

And gone down with a falling star. 

Go ask the blushing bride and see 
If she don’t frankly own and say 

That when she found that angel babe 
She found it in the good old way. 

God grant but this — I ask no more — 

That should your number still enlarge, 

You will not do as done before 
And lay it to old Peter’s charge. 


A Dark Career. 

Call it misfortune, crime, or what 
You will — his presence was a blot 
Where all was bright and fair — 
A blot that told its darksome tale 
And left its mark a blighting trail 
Behind him everywhere. 

* * * * 

He stood by the Atlantic's shore, 
And crossed the azure main, 

And even the sea, so blue before, 
About his wake grew dark and bore 
The semblance of a stain. 

On English soil he scarcely more 
Than paused his breath to gain; 
Bui on that fair histone shore 
There seemed to gather, as before, 
A darkness in his train. 


Through sunny France, across the line 
To Germany, and up the Rhine 
To Switzerland he came; 

Then o’er the snowy Alpine height, 

To leave a stain as black as night 
On Italy's fair name. 


From Italy be crossed the blue, 

And hurried on as if he knew , 

His journey's end he neared. 

On Darkest Africa he threw 
A shade of even darker hue, 

Till in the sands of Timbuctoo 
His record disappeared. 

# * * # 

Only an inkstand’s overflow, 

O Bumblebee! remains to show 
The source of your mishap; 

But though you’ve flown my ken beyond 
The foot-notes of your tour du monde 
Still decorate my map. 

— Oliver Herford , in August St. Nicholas . 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, August i, 1893; Expires September 30, 1893. 

Assessment No. 268, for death of R. E. Fitzgerald, by apoplexy, May 18. 


BENEFITS PAID DURING JULY. 


Ben. 

No. 

Ass’t 

No. 

AMT. 

FOR 

OF 

CAUSE. 

CERT. NO. 

DIV. 

545 

264 

$2,000 

Death 

J. B. Lucas 

Consumption 

Biooo 

315 

546 

264 

1,000 

Death 

C. J. Guyton 

Accident 

A787 

319 

547 

264 

3.000 

Death 

R. B Oderkirk 

Pneumonia 

C4008 

182 

548 

264 

2 OOO 

Death 

W. H. Beedle 

Heart Disease 

b 4 

1*5 

549 

264 

1,000 

Dis. 

J. R. Liscum 

Loss of Leg 

C7969 

222 

550 

264 

3,000 

Dis. 

O. J. Bell 

Loss of Hand 

C3267 

209 

55 1 

264 

1,000 

Dis.' 

T. F. Williams 

Loss of Leg 

A1203 

M 

552 

265 

3 000 

Dis. 

W H. Rudy 

Loss use of Arm 

C2625 

M 3 

553 

265 

3 000 

Dis. 

W. A Brissenden 

Loss of Leg 

C316 

302 

554 

265 

3.0-0 

Death 

Geo. Putnam 

Heart Disease 

C3784 

43 

555 

264 

1,000 

Death 

C. E. Nau 

Accident 

A836 

77 

55 <> 

265 

1,000 

Death 

W. J. Crawford 

Accident 

A2269 

72 

557 

265 

1,000 

Death 

T. Farrell 

Consumption 

A2673 

301 

558 

265 

2,000 

Death 

J. F. McGlinchy 

Accident 

B1938 

337 

559 

266 

4,000 

Death 

T. Hireen 

Pneumonia 

D30 

36 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ASSESSED. 

Series A, 4,106; Series B, 2,239; Series C, 5,031; Series D, 362; Series E, 114. Amount of 
Assessment No. 268, $25,695. Total number of members, 12,125. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Received on Mortuary Assessments to June 30, 1893 $1,242,346 00 

Received on Expense Assessments to June 30, 1893 25,995 00 

Received on Applications, etc., to June 30, 1893 22,569 99 


$1,290,910 99 

Total amount of Benefits paid to June 30, 1893 $1,237,876 00 

Total amount of Expenses paid to June 30, 1893, 50,882 16 

Insurance cash on hand June 30, 1893 2.152 8£ 


EXPENSES PAID DURING JUNE. 


$1,290,910 99 


Incidental, $1.13; Fees returned, $5.00; Stationery and Printing, $126.25; Legal. $50.00. 
Salaries, $375.16; Mail List, $36.60; Expeoses Ins. Com., $171.40; Assessments returned, $2.00. 
Total, $767.54. 

The above amounts were paid out during the month, but items of postage, printing, legal, etc., 
often cover supplies and work for more than one month, and sometimes several months. Salaries 
includes salary of one member of committee, and the Medical Director for last year. 


Received on Assessment No. 264 to July 20, 
Received on Assessment No. 265 to July 20, 
Received on Assessment No. 266 to July 20, 
Received on Assessment No. 267 to July 20, 


$22,716 00 

11,087 00 

10,608 00 

2,061 00 

WM. P. DANIELS, Secretary. 
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The Agent and Operator is a most welcome ad ■ 
dition to our exchange list. It is a new publica- 
tion, issued in the interests of the railroad agents 
and telegraph operators, by Harry W. Webb, of 
New York. The initial numbers have all been 
ably and brightly edited, and if they may be 
taken as the measure for the future, success is 
assured. The agents and operators are to be 
congratulated upon having an organ so creditable 
in every way. 

Among many wholesome, breezy chapters of 
outdoor life in Outing for August is a racy de- 
scription of sport on Wisconsin prairies, entitled 
"The Madam’s Chicken Shoot." Many a weary 
Madam might study that story to her lasting ad- 
vantage, for through it all is woven a plea for 
healthful exercise and for women sharing in field 
sports too long monopolized by the sterner sex. 
The author of the story, Ed. W. Sandy s, preaches 
a useful, common-sense sermon in his descrip- 
tion of how the "Madam" found health and pleas- 
ure on the billowy plains. 

It was thought for years thaf the daily news- 
paper had filled all the possible wants of the busy 
man who desired to keep posted on the affairs of 
the day, but had no time for extended reading. 
Experience, however, has shown even its con- 
densation to be too extended for the time at com- 
mand. The need for some more concise and, at 
the same time, comprehensive exposition of the 
world’s news was met by The Review of Reviews , a 
monthly publication, first issued in England. An 
American edition was not long in following, and 
the wonderful success that has followed it is the 
best possible proof of the need felt for such a pub- 
lication. The Review brings to its readers each 
month a full resume of all the news, in fresh and at- 
tractive form, enabling them to keep fully abreast 
of the world’s doings with but little out lay of time. 
It makes a valuable addition to any man’s read- 
ing list, and once taken, will be retained. 

The August number of The North American 
Rei>iew will be found of especial interest because 


of the pertinence of its leading articles. It opens 
with two ably written papers upon "The Finan- 
cial Situation" by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and Governor Pennoyer, of Oregon. With 
these are two timely articles upon the "Extra 
Session" from opposite standpoints by Senators 
Vest and Dolph. All of these will well repay 
careful perusal. The recent naval disaster fur- 
nishes the text for an interesting paper on "The 
Lesson of the Victoria Disaster," by Hon. Wm. 
McAdoo, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Ern- 
est Hart contributes some valuable suggestions in 
"How Cholera Can be Stamped Out," and in ad- 
dition there is the usual long list of articles, by 
able writers and specialists, all of present interest 
and worth. The August number of this valuable 
publication may well be placed with the best of 
the year. 

The August number of The Cosmopolitan offers 
its usual xeast for the discriminating reader. 
Among the most interesting of the many papers 
given is one peculiarly pertinent to the commer- 
cial needs of the present time, The Interconti- 
nental Railway. In this Mr. W. D. Kelly pre- 
sents a very complete and interesting picture of 
the work accomplished to date upon the project 
for connecting the two continents. The necessi- 
ty for some more immediate connection between 
the commercial interests of North and South 
America was never so apparent, and any intelli- 
gence that it is to be brought about will be 
hailed with pleasure. In it will also be found the 
last chapters of Camille Flammarion's wonderful 
story, The Last Days of the World. With these 
will be found the usual long list of excellent arti- 
cles, both poetry and prose, all well worth 
thoughtful reading. The reader will discover at 
a glance that, while the price of the magazine has 
been cut in half, the quality has increased rather 
than diminished. 

In 1858, a party consisting of Lowell, Emer- 
son, Agassiz, Judge Hoar, W. J. Stillman, and 
several others, spent a few weeks of the summer 
in the Adirondacks, and the story of "ThePbi^ 
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losophers’ Camp" is told by W. J. Stillman in the it comes to the outward manifestation of human 
August Century. The following is an extract ingenuity, he is "on deck;" he is "in it" and 
from the article: "with you." The application of electricity to 

The journey of the company gave rise to an in- filling teeth, or converting sawdust into table 
cident which has often been incorrectly told, and butter kindles in his bosom an excitement he 
which, as a curious comment on human fame, never experienced in the art department. It cer- 


deserves to be told again. The coming of the 
party was of course made known along the track 
it would follow, and at Keeseville, where the 
common roads then ended, the town was agog to 
see the "philosophers," as they were at once col- 
lectively called. But neither Emerson nor Low- 
ell was known, Agassiz being the only celebrity 
to that world, owing to his having recently re- 
fused the offer by the Emperor of France of the 
keepership of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris and 
a senatorship, with a large salary, he preferring 
to devote himself to science and America. The 
selectmen of the town waited on the visitors early . 
in the morning after their arrival, to pay their 
respects, they said, but really to see a man who 
had no regard for money and distinction. They 
were received .formally, the spokesman bringing 
a copy of a periodical which contained a portrait 
of Agassiz, which he produced and carefully com- 
pared with the lineaments of the professor until 
he had satisfied himself of the authenticity of the 
individual, when he addressed his followers with, 
"Yes, it’s him!" and they then proceeded to 
shake hands with him, the rest of the party being 
ignored. 

Tne more intimate one becomes with this par- 
ticular Fair, the more forcibly he realizes the fact 
that we are, above all else, a practical people. 
After being duly impressed by the gigantic pro- 
portions and artistic excellence of the buildings, 
for which no praise is too high, we come gradu- 
ally to learn, as we meander among the exhibits, 
that those things which excite our surprise and 
curiosity are generally the results of ingenuity 
and manual skill. In those departments, for in- 
stance, relating to art, literature and history, 
there is little to startle the traveler who is at all 
familiar with previous international shows. The 
best in the art galleries is, as usual, from Europe. 
There is no dodging the fact that the average 
American is not over-laden with the artistic sense. 
His enthusiasm runs in other directions. When 


tainly seems, after a visit to the electricity and 
machinery, that human hands can no nothing 
that is not more quickly accomplished bV some 
machine. Not only this, but time and distance 
count for nothing, and, if we keep on as we have 
started, the day will soon be here when the man 
in Maine can shake hands with his friend in Ari- 
zona. Already the sun is a hardworking slave. 
Light, air, water, and, in fact, all nature seems 
overworked. If she ever strikes it will be an awk- 
ward period for us. These mechanical and scien- 
tific surprises make it interesting to speculate as 
to possible sights at our next grand exhibition, 
say twenty years hence. The man in China, for 
instance, need not go to the future fair at all. He 
will probably be able to see and hear it all at 
home. If he does go he can return to Shanghai 
for his lunch. — From "Types and People at the 
Fair," by J. A. Mitchell, Editor of Life , in* the 
August Scribner. 

Residents ot the Indiana gas belt are rejoicing 
over the building of an electric trunk line road 
connecting all its principal towns direct with Chi- 
cago. As outlined, the road will be double track 
from Chicago to Indianapolis, with single 
track branch lines from Noblesville, con- 
necting such points as Logansport, Peru, 
Ft. Wayne and Muncie. Among the great 
works advertised to be done by this new 
enterprise will be the reduction of pass- 
enger fares to one cent per mile, and a cor- 
responding reduction in freight rates. The man- 
agement do not promise any great running speed 
at first, but are apparently convinced that it is 
only a question of time when they will be able to 
smash all the existing records. For the present, 
at least, the headquarters of this enterprise will 
be at Noblesville. Work is said to have been 
commenced, by a large force of men, early in this 
present month, and claim is made that cars will 
be running within ninety days. 
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31 useful life well eitbefc 1* 
©ternittj well begun. 

gurgle. 

Bro. Jacob Burgle, one of the most highly Deparfnfent. 3 

esteemed members of Gaudalupe Division No. Slatin^ion. P. 

275, fell from the top of his caboose when near wife will be e 

Hilton, Texas, July 11 last, and broke his neck, thL * entire ° n 

death resulting instantaneously. Deceased 
was one of the oldest members of the Division, gtrotUC. 
and had always been among its best workers. May 14, iSq 

He had been in the employ of the Aransas mourn the'de 

Pass road for four years and was regarded by aged 2 years 1 

the company as one of its very best men. His lulions of s 

life and character were exemplary in every way Kereaved^ar 

and in his death the Division and Order lose a 
valued member. Brother J. E. Quirk, as rep- gljrtfer. 
resentative of the Division, accompanied the The uieinb* 

remains to the old home of deceased in Ohio. called upon 


$enh». 

Gaudalupe Division No. 275 has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of another member, 
Bro. Z. J. Jenks, who was killed at Shiner, 
Texas, while in the performance of his duty. 
Brother Jenks had been running extra and 
braking for, and at the time of his death, was 
working under Bro. A. C. Clark, on local 
freight. While in Shiner, about 11 miles north 
of Yoakum, they undertook to stake some cars 
out ahead of the engine, and when the stake 
fell Bro. Jenks and another brakeman ran in 
to hold it up. Just as they had it in position 
the engineer started his engine forward so vio- 
lently that the stake broke and one of the frag- 
ments struck Bro, Jenks in the breast with 
force sufficient to fracture his spine and cause 
instant death. The remains were taken to 
Yoakum and buried under the auspices of the 
Order, the funeral being one of the largest in 
the history of that place. Deceased was 43 
years of age and a native of Columbus, Ohio. 
The sympathy of the entire Order will be ex- 
tended to his wife and aged parents in their 
great sorrow. 

gebwttb. 

On July 27 last Bro. P. Powers, of Monon 
Division No. 89, wassailed upon to mourn the 
death of his daughter, Mrs. Rosia A. Ledwith, 
aged 2 5 years. Resolutions appropriately ex- 
pr* -,ing the sympathy of Monon Division with 
Bfw ,2r Powers and family in their deeb be- 


Br~ r ~*r Powers and family in their dee^> be- 
reavement were adopted by that body at its 
next meeting. 

Bro. W. R. Rupert died at Paris, Texas, July 
27 last, of typhoid fever. The deceased was a 
member of Division No. 30, and was given 
every attention by the brothers of that Division 
during the illness which resulted in his death. 


He was also a member of our Mutual Benefit 
Department. The remains were taken to 
Slatington, Pa., for burial. To the bereaved 
wife will be extended the sincere sympathy of 
the entire Order in her hour of affliction. 


giro me. 

May 14, 1893, Bro. Peter Strome, of Wyoming 
Valley Division No. ifio. was called upon to 
mourn the death of his son, J. I.ydon Strome, 
aged 2 years and 7 months. Appropriate teso- 
lutions of sympathy and condolence were 
passed by the Division and forwarded to the 
bereaved parents. * 


gUmfer. 

The members of Division No. 179 have been 
called upon to mourn with Bro. D. F. Shafer 
the death of his daughter, Miss Marv, one 
whose bright disposition and womanly graces 
endeared to all with whom she came in con- 
tact. Resolutions expressive of the sympathy 
born of this common sorrow have been passed 
by the Division. 

Itlrttt*. 

Thomas W. Watts, a well known and highly 
regarded member of Houston Division No. y, 
was killed in the discharge of his duty on the 
Southern Pacific, Monday night. July 24. At 
the regular meeting of the Division on the fol- 
lowing Monday, resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the sorrow of the members over the 
death of their brother and extending their 
sympathy to the children orphaned by that 
deatn. Brother Watts held one certificate in 
the Benefit Department of the Order. 

$Kteb«ter. 

Bro. Wm. A. Webster has recently been be- 
reaved by the loss of a faithful and devoted 
wife. At a meeting cf his Division, No. 211, 
at Stevens Point, resolutions of sympathy 
were adopted and a copy ordered engrossed 
and sent to Bro. Webster. 

Died, April 23, 1893, of acute pneumonia, 
Mary, wife of our beloved brother, J- W. 
White. The heartfelt sympathy of Carver 
Division No. 28, and, in fact, of the entire 
Order, is extended this brother in his supreme 


HHuublorU. 

By one of those mysterious decrees of Prov- 
idence, Escanaba Division No. 86 has losV 
another worthy member. Bro. Woodlock, of 
that Division, while assisting his brakeman to 
make a flying switch at Clowery Junction, 
March 20, 1893, fell under the cars ana was in- 
stantly killed. 
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A TRUE LOVE. 


BY FRANK E. MYERS. 


CHAPTER III. — SEPARATED. 

Fred had gone to far-off Oregon. The separa- 
tion was painful. The long summer and the som- 
bre autumn and the imprisoning winter dragged 
their slow length along in wearying tardiness. 
Of course Fred never forgot to write at least once 
a week and sometimes twice, and alone she de- 
voured the tender, assuring, soul-breathing mis- 
sives and fed her love on the unutterable things 
she read between the lines. 

And then of evenings, when she was not en- 
gaged at work, she composed herself to dreamy, 
longing, loving moods and in this frame of mind 
wrote long and heartfelt letters to Fred — her 
Fred. 'It was so sweet to be able even to talk to 
him on paper, if not face to face. His letters 
were so devoted and so full of never-dying love. 
She was sure no two persons ever before in all 
the world loved as they loved. It was Fred’s 
love, and that was quite convincing proof to her 
that no one could love as he did. As for herself 
it went without saying, that no one was ever 
quite so true as she was. But that is the way we all 
think. How precious is first young love! 

One bracing winter day Sim Lamberquin 
"d rapped in jis' fer t* see her a small minute.” 
Sim’s outer breast coat pocket was fairly bursting 
with newspapers and letters and other documents 
pertaining to business, and his limber-brimmed 
felt hat practically rested on his ears. His arms 


ran too far through his coat-sleeves, and he 
seemed to have grown too far through his breeches. 
I’ve no sort of doubt, kind reader, you have seen 
somebody very like him many times in your life. 

It was impossible for Helen not to smile at 
him. But still she was not displeased at seeing 
him. He pulled off his hat awkwardly and hung 
it on his foot which rested on his knee, and talked 
like one who was afraid his words would quarrel 
if he spoke more rapidly. 

“Ijisthot I'd fetch y’u some news frum the 
papers, y’u know, some as how y’u didn’ git to 
see,” and he laboriously hauled a paper out of 
his stuffed breast coat-pocket. Then he began to 
open it, and turn it over and over, and fix his 
eyes painfully, earnestly here and there, and after 
turning it about and gazing at the same places 
three or four times he said, triumphantly popping 
his finger upon the spot and leaning back in his 
chair, 

"Ther’s the blamed thing — at la*.’. I never 
knowed afore the confounded thing as so all- fired 
hard ter find; ’f I had I’d a foun' it afore I kem, 
y’u see. But then ther’ ’t is, az big 's life, all 
wool ’an’ a yard wide.” And be smiled as if he 
had uttered a jeu (C esprit. His smile was itself 
a broad comicality. His mouth looked like the 
spot on a smooth surface of water where a heavy 
stone had been suddenly dropped in. 

Helen took the paper from his broad palm. 
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“I jis thort I wanted y ’u t’ see it, ’n’ Ijisreckoned 
y’u’d like t'see it, ’n’ so, y’u see, I fotched the 
paper." 

"Very good in you to do so." 

And she read mentally, at the same time trying 
to respond to him, who did not know that talking 
when reading made any difference to anybody 
but himself: 

"Portland, Oregon, March io. — In the late 
great railroad wreck near this city Fred Huston, 
the engineer of the ill-fated train, did an act of 
heroism that raoks with Sergeant Jasper or Ar- 
nold Winkelried, though it will never get into 
history as did the acts of those valiant and patri- 
otic men. The engine left the track and pulled 
all the train down the embankment after it. but 
Huston, with remarkable coolness, reversed his 
lever and applied the air* brakes, and staid with 
his engine. It rolled over in its evagation down 
the embankment, and at the bottom of the ditch 
was literally piled high with the debris of the 
smashed coaches. The brave fellow had to be 
cut out of the ruins, and unreal as it may seem, 
he was not injured to any serious extent. He 
could have abandoned his engine and saved him- 
self, but he preferred to die rather than leave 
his post. For this heroic act his union friends 
gave him a fine gold watch, and the railroad com- 
pany, forced by public sentiment, presented him 
with a purse of one hundred dollars. The pas- 
sengers, none of whom were killed though several 
were injured, promptly made him a purse of one 
hundred dollars and presented it to him with 
warm words of commendation. Huston’s fireman 
would have been killed had he not ordered him to 
jump from the engine before it left the ties and 
started down the dump, or fill It is but expressing 
the truth when we say that Huston is the lion of 
the day." 

As Helen read this, tears of admiration glis- 
tened in her eyes. She was now more than confi- 
dent that the wreck she was in would have been 
worse even than it was had Fred not been at the 
throttle. These fair words in this paper were far 
sweeter to her than any words could possibly be 
which were said of herself. Her heart glowed 
with a rich and pleasurable delight 

"I'll be hornswoggled 'f I don't believe that air 
feller Fred Housetop, er suthen like that air, was 
n’t born ter die, ’n’ I don’ believe airy wrect kin 
be hatched up ter shet off his wind. He’s a good 
’n an’ I knowed it ever sence he tuck me outn that 
wrect that air time, y'u know; ’n' I’m most alto- 
gether shore I'd a died right ther’, 'f he badn’ a 
dun it — he’s a good ’n, an’ I thort y'u 'd be orful 
glad shore and sartin ter read ’at about 'im. Y’u 
see, we’re both ov’s instred in ’m, becase, y’u 
see, he tuck us both frum out the wrect that air 
time. Gosh!" He shook his head as he uttered 
this ejeculation like a child does when it is forced 
to take some disagreeable potion. 

"I’m very sure I am thankful to you for letting 
me see this. I had not seen this praise, merited 


of course, before. He is a grand fellow to be sure’ 
Sim did not know what meaning she put into this 
last sentence. He supposed she was only inter- 
ested in him as he was. 

"Yaas — grand feller. 'F I didn’ know he was 
a grand feller I’d a never thort it; he's a grand fel- 
ler, because I know it. To think what scads o' 
money they giv ’im, ’n' he never axed ter it; he ’s 
too spunkey fer ’at. They jis guv it to ’m.” And 
he spit far across the room upon the carpet. 

"I think that was a just recognition of his brav- 
ery. It requires, I should think, a good deal of 
steady nerve to go down with an engine when a man 
could jump off and save himself." There was a 
nameless kind of joy to her to be able to say 
this. 

'T could n' zactly understan’ what lion was in 
that air piece. It didn’ mean ter slan’er him an' 
call him a snortin’, roarin’ beas’, did it? Ef 't 
did I want to go out ther’ an’ lick the feller what 
writ 'at — perviden he’ll let me." 

"O, no; that means he is the. greatest man 
among them at this time," Helen explained, a 
broad but suppressed grin suffusing her face. 

"Wall, 'at ’ll do — I say, 'at ’ll do; but ’f they ’re 
goin to call that air Fred feller names o’ beas’s — 
why, at air ’ll git my dander up poorty mighty 
quick, I told y’u." 

And thus they talked for some time. Sim found 
a satisfaction in talking to Helen about Fred that 
no other topic in the world could afford, and 
Fred was his never-failing theme when he came. 
Of late he never entered. Peoria but he called on 
Helen, and she was justified in suspecting that 
this horny-handed son of the soil had the rare- 
ripe courage to conceive a love for her and imag- 
ine she loved him because she treated him kindly. 
If such was the case, at the first opportunity she 
must undeceive him, but in a way not rudely to 
offend him. She was sorry for him. Hereafter 
it would be well for her not to be at home to him, 
except perhaps once in a great while. And this 
was the decision she reached. 

However, on this occasion he put on his hat 
and departed, without one word of what lay con- 
cealed in his inexperienced but honest heart. 
Helen rejoiced. 

The mail in a day or two brought her a letter 
from Fred, telling her all about the wreck, but 
saying very bttle about himself. She thought 
him too modest, and wanted to hear more, but 
the praise she hungered for was not written by 
him. He spoke of his rolling down the embank- 
ment with the engine, and of his rescue and of 
the several gifts he received, but he told them in 
such a matter-of-fact way that his version of the 
whole affair was not satisfactory. These were the 
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only words in the letter that burned in her heart — 
burned as she wanted all to burn. 

"God has spared my life this time for your 
own sweet sake, Helen, and I hope the time is 
not far distant when our lives will be joined as 
one forever. O, it has been so long — so long — 
since I saw your sweet face and heard your kind 
voice, and I long with a not-to-be*satisfied long- 
ing to be with you never to part." 

Pressing these emotional words to her lips, she 
allowed a tear to swell over the brim of her eyes, 
roll dpwn over her cheek and fall away, purely 
for the pleasure there was in it. They were heart- 
words that went to the heart — touched the right 
spot — thrilled her being with pleasure. Over and 
over she read them — just as she did all his letters 
until she could repeat them word for word, until 
they became a part of her inner consciousness. 

About the time another letter should arrive 
she read in the papers: 

"The train that was due in Portland [Oregon] 
this afternoon at six o'clock was wrecked about 
fifty miles sout^i of this city. The reports are 
very meagre at this writing, but it is understood 
the engineer and fireman and about a score of 
passengers are killed ana nearly all the others on 
the train injured in some manner or other. It is 
said the engineer was recently in a wreck on the 
same road, and exhibited much bravery, for which 
he was roundly rewarded.” 

Helen did not do what novelists usually have 
their heroines do — she did not faint. No, but 
she pressed her hand to her brow, and with an 
expression of pain that words, in the hands of the 
most skillful artist, cannot depict, she uttered: 

"Fred!” 

What agony. 

Then she composed herself, simply breathing: 
"Thy will, not mine,” and she went about her 
duties much as before. But the one she loved 
was no longer upon the face of the earth, and life 
had lost its magic charm. The destroyer had 
smote her, hip and thigh, as we read in the Bible, 
and there was nothing — nothing to live for. Her 
treasure was gone; death had robbed her. At 
one blow he had widowed her soul forever! 
Nevermore! Nevermore! 

"Fred!” 

There was a long silence! 

But such is the fate of the railroader. The 
dangers that surround him are multifold and con- 
stant, and few think of just what he has to endure, 
of jnst what courage he possesses to brave the dan- 
gers he but too consciously knows lie in his daily 
pathway. Great is the soul of a railroader! 
They go down to death like heroes. 


CHAPTER IV. — A LETTER. 

More than two months after she read the hor- 
rible news of the death of Fred Huston — she 
knew it was he — she tolerated a call from Sim. 
It was a selfish spirit that allowed him to cross 
the threshold of her home, for she wished to hear 
him speak Fred's name in a commendable way. 
She longed to hear of Fred, and this was the only 
way in the world she could devise for hearing his 
name spoken in a manner that would not strike 
daggers to her heart. 

The clumsy, long-gaited farmer entered with a 
crushing smile, while his feelings were lifted up 
to the seventh heaven of Swedenborg's. 

"I jis kem in like ter speak a word with y'u, 
which is n't a very hard thing fer me to do, y’u 
see, fer I’ve known y’u so long as it seems we're 
old frens. Bein' as I was in town to-day on a 
little biz, y'u see, I jis thort I'd drop roun' a min- 
ute.” 

"Why, surely,” laughed Helen, almost the first 
time she laughed since she read of Fred's death. 
This man Sim always provoked her "risibles,” 
as an old gray-head she knew, invariably called it. 

"Y'u've hearn, o’course that our Fred feller — I 
can't think uv 'is other name — died in a recent 
wrect, 'n' I know he went under like a brave 'un, 
fer he's jis 'at kind uv a feller, 'n' I'll bet y’u he 
wunk out with a heaveni smile all over 'is face, 
fer he’s jis 'at kind uv a feller, y’u see. I 'low 
they'll put him up a big moniment in honor of 
his death, fer ter keep his name goin' over the 
kentry all the time, fer he desarves it 'n' orter 
hev it; 'n' I would n' be a tall sprised ef they did 
n' write his history in a big book, fer he’s jis 'at 
kind uv a feller; an' 'it 'ud be mos’ tarnation 
mean ter let 'im go 'thout a monument, er book, 
er suthin o’that kind. O, he’s the best sort of a 
feller I mos' ever seed.” 

In spite of the fact that this was arrant non* 
sense, it had a grateful strain in it for Helen. 
Often and again her heart would cry out in silent 
anguish that found no echo anywhere: 

"Fred!” 

And then she would relapse into the silent 
gloom that admitted no sunshine anywhere. As 
a matter of fact her pent up nature found relief 
in Sim’s garrulity. The ways of the human heart 
are strange. 

"Have you seen the notice in the papers about 
his death?” she asked Sim. 

"Yaas, I seed it in my paper, which I git onct a 
week, an' when I read it my eyes danced roun' so 
I couldn’ see the lines, 'n' I’ve an ideer suthin 
kinder watery like kem into 'em, a sort ev tribit, 
es the big fellers say, ter a good man what's gone 
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the way of all the airth prepared or unprepared. 
I'll be willin ter bet a summer coon skin he's 
gone right smack up to glory first dive, fer the 
brave they say kaint go no w’ers else, 'n' y’u 
know the papers before said he's as brave as a lion 
— thepapers said it a heap nicer ’n I kin say it 
— But they said it, 'n' its true — true as gospel 
preachin’, fer the papers said it." 

"I’m sorry he’s dead." She scarcely knew she 
said this, so wholly absorbed was she in her own 
solemn thoughts. 

"Some ’m I, mos’ confounded sorry. Sorry’s 
no name fer it, I sock, 'n' ef sheddin’ tears 'u'd 
fotch ’ira back ter life again, 'kase he saved my 
life at a time when I needed savin’ mos' orful bad, 
I’d weep rivers of warter ’n’ shed streams of tears, 
but y’u know its no use ter cry over spilt milk — 
’n’ that’s all. It’s a rale pity — rale pity he’s kick- 
ed the bucket so soon in life, fer he’s a bully good 
sort of a feller, fer ’es jis ’at sort uv a feller. I’ll 
bet my bottom dollar ’e died like a No. 1, like an 
'A 1,’ ingineer w’at knowed w’at he’s about when 
he was winkin' out." 

"I think the company for which he worked will 
miss a good man," said Helen, sadly. 

"Now, y’u're shoutin' — y’u bet it will. Good 
man! I should smile! Good man! of course — to 
be sartainty — every inch of him was born in the 
right sign of the moon. 'Taint all as kin say 'at. ” 

Sim shifted first one foot and then the other to 
his knees, apd he twisted about in Pis chair like a 
man with the fidgets. But he was not conscious 
of his mannerisms. 

Wearying of his gabble and seeing no manifes- 
tation of a disposition to go away, Helen at length 
excused herself on the plea of indisposition, and 
thus dismissed Sim from her presence. 

Time wore on heavily. Helen refused to go 
into society, or permit gentlemen callers — she was 
in heart* weeds, so to speak. Her mother saw the 
decline in her health, and. felt alarmed. Her 
friends said she was going into the fatal stages of 
consumption, and predicted that when winter 
passed and spring came again she would 
die. So true was her love thai she preferred to 
die rather than live where Fred was not. O, no- 
ble Helen! few are as eternally faithful as you 
are! 

Far along toward the close of the rummer some- 
thing changed the whole tide of her gloomy 
thoughts. A letter came to her from Portland, 
Oregon, and it chased the clouds away and lifted 
her upon the height into the bright sunlight of 
joy at once. It was both a revelation and a revo- 
lution — a revelation in the glad news it bore, and 
a revolution in the state of her feelings. She 
danced about the house in her ecstacy and kissed 


her mother in wild delight. There was a new 
light in her eyes and a better color in her pale 
cheeks. Let us read a portion of this letter so we 
will understand the nature of her joy and new 
lease upou life. We read: 

"Dear Helen — The fates have pursued me 
three times ahd three times have I been spared. 
The last time I was almost caught, but I am able 
after many months to write you. The papers re- 
ported me dead, but I am not. At first I was 
taken up from the wreck for dead, and that ac- 
counts for the report. My long silence is due to 
my long confinement in the hospital and a broken 
arm that would not permit me to write. 

****** 


* *1 was at my post when the engine went down 
in a bridge. My fireman was killed, but I es- 
caped; but with many bruises and crushes and 
cuts. Every coach of the train went down, and 
many were killed and others wounded. 

"I felt all the time that you had read in the pa- 
pers of the wreck, and of my reported death, and 
I tried and tried to send you a dispatch, but the 
superintending old physician, a crusty old dog — 
he was the company's servant — said it was no use 
to worry my friends with such news, they would 
hear it soon enough, and so he would send no 
word for me. Singular and unusual as this may 
seem, it is true. 

"My arm is fast growing well, and I will be 
able for work again in about three weeks. I am 
heartily tired of hospital life. 

****** 


"My dear Helen, I cannot live longer without 
you. My trying hospital life gave me much time 
for thinking, and I'm resolved to live and die with 
you. I have little money and cannot afford to go 
after you, but you will find a ticket enclosed pay- 
ing your transportation from Peoria to Portland. 
If you love me, dear, come at once — without de- 
lay — and may the God of heaven bless you and 
send you safe to me, 

"Write or dispatch when you will start. 

"Thine as ever, Fred." 

It must be confessed that she had some misgiv- 
ings about taking such a long trip, particularly in 
view of the fact that she had never traveled alone. 


Indeed, she had not traveled much at all, for her 
financial circumstances would not suffer that. 
But by the eager counsels of her mother she deci- 
ded to make the long journey alone. 

Then there was hasty preparation. A new trav- 
eling suit was made, and other paraphernalia suit- 
able for a young lady about to marry. Her trunk 
was packed, and checked through to Portland. 
With a small grip, containing a few necessary ar- 
ticles for use on the way, she was ready to start. 
She sent a telegram that on September 22d, 
Thursday, at 2 o’clock p. m., she would take a 
Pullman sleeper for Portland. This message was 
sent in just two weeks after she got Fred’s letter. 

"Are you perfectly satisfied to go, Helen?” 
asked the fond mother, with tears in her eyes, as 
they sat in the depot waiting-room just before 
bidding her daughter good-bye, perhaps forever 
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It was a great undertaking for an inexperienced 
young lady, but Helen loved, and besides she was 
courageous. 

"I am ready to make the trip. I of course 
tremble, but an irresistible call has come out of 
the west for me and I must go. ” She strove to be 
brave at that moment for her dear mother’s sake. 

"I shall miss you, darling, but I will not stand 
in your way. My love I put aside for your good. 
Go, and may heaven’s choicest blessings be upon 
you.” There was a decided tremor in Mrs. But- 
ler's voice. She choked back her tears. She was 
giving up her daughter, and ritight never see her 
again. She was going so far away. Few parents 
are so self-sacrificing and so considerate. 

"O, mother, be strong. I shall write to you al- 
most daily. It will not be so much as we think 
it is.” 

"I hope you will have a nice trip, and have no 
trouble on the way. My prayers shall never cease 
to go out after you. O, how lonely it will be!” 

"I shall always be with you in the spirit. We 
will never be apart. Don’t forget, mama dear, that 
I am going to Fred, and he will take care of me." 

"I’ve no doubt. But suppose — have you 
thought — suppose he fools you. Wait. I do 
not say he will; I do not think he will. But the 
good general before the battle always prepares a 
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way for retreat, though of course he counts on 
victory and fights for victory." 

"He will not fool me.” 

"I know; but what would you do away out 
there if he did?” 

"I would — return,” solemnly. 

"But how? You have no money.” 

"I will earn the money, mama, and then come 
to you.” 

The thought saddened Helen. Her mother 
had suggested a contingency she had not thought 
of. 

"Train for St. Louis,” shouted the depot por- 
ter. Then there was confusion, and elbowing of 
each other. The train slowly came up. Many 
good-bjes were said. Some shecj tears. The 
daily romances of nearly every station in the 
world were repeated then and there. 

"Good-bye, mama.” 

Mrs. Butler and Helen clasped each other, and 
tears streamed freely down over their cheeks. 

"God bless you,” said Mrs. Butler. And she 
turned away with a heart overflowing with emo- 
tion that she could not swallow. 

Helen sat down in the parlor car, and as the 
train moved away she waved her handkerchief at 
her mother in silent good-bye. 


THE INDUSTRIAL, VORTEX. 

(NO. 2.) 

BY JOSE G£OS. 


One of the keenest social analyses of Thomas 
Carlyle is as follows: "A man willing to work 
and unable to find work is, perhaps, the saddest 
sight that fortune's inequality exhibits under the 
sun — he might be put on a level with the four- 
footed workers of the planet, which is his! There 
is not a horse willing to work but can get his food 
and shelter in requital; a thing this two footed 
worker has to seek for, to solicit occasionally in 
vain. And yet it is currently reported that the 
two-footed worker has an immortal soul within 
him.” 

The above refers to conditions in England over 
25 years ago, to England, already then by far the 
richest nation on the planet, a nation which, 
by her insular position, is the only one in the 
European compact which has not been subject to 
the drawbacks of actual and possible invasions 
from large continental armies, a nation which, by 
that insular position, and her natural geographic 
center for the world’s commercial relations, has 
enjoyed better commercial advantages than any 
modern nation outside of our own republic. All 
the same it is there, that the two-footed worker 


with a soul within him, as we have always been 
told, already 25 years ago, was subject to beg for 
work, for the naked privilege of keeping alive, 
and could not be sure that he would not be denied 
even that barren privilege. And matters have 
been growing worse all along for the last 25 years, 
not only in England but everywhere in civiliza- 
tion, and nations have been growing richer and 
richer year after year! That is, somebody has 
been growing richer in every nation. 

Look now at the fact that never before in the 
history of the world was education so widely dif- 
fused as in our days, never before had men ac- 
quired so many political rights, if we except 
Greece in her best periods. Besides we have to- 
day, in this nation of ours, more churches than 
any nation ever had, more charitable organiza- 
tions and charitable people than any nation ever 
enjoyed. Never, never before more earnest pray- 
ers were addressed to the Father of all mercies 
for the good of the race, and yet never before 
was it half as difficult for that two-footed worker, 
with a soul within him, to find work with which 
to make both ends meet! 
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I wonder if my dear readers can realize the 
depth of social iniquities which alone can be re- 
sponsible for all the above! What would Thomas 
Carlyle say if he were here among us to day, in 
this grand majestic country of ours, with our 
immensities of natural resources, with our in- 
ventive genius, by which the average man in an 
hour’s work can produce what it took the average 
man 10 or 20 h urs 25 years ago? Besides what 
is the use of our having a soul within, if our body 
is subject to find no work with which to even half 
feed that body which envelopes a soul, which pro- 
tects that soul, for the time being? Shall I com- 
placently say that I don't need to bother about 
the situation, because just now I manage to live 
pretty well with my $1,500 or $2,000 annual earn- 
ings in this or that position, and that through my 
superior intelligence I shall always be able to 
handle my own canoe? If the writer had child- 
ren ^ie would tremble for them even if he was 
rich enough to leave $5,000,000 to each one! 

Each historical period has no doubt had its 
dose of uncertainties; but it is doubtful if ever 
before matters were quite as bad as to-day, 
in that question of uncertainties to all. The very 
rapidity with which some rise from poverty into 
affluence, that alone indicates, the corresponding 
velocity with which some fall down from affluence 
into poverty. All in life is a question of relations, 
ebbs and flows. When a cyclone sweeps through 
the prairies,, who that is there can be sure (o es- 
cape its fury? When the equinox lashes the At- 
lantic waves as if it intended to uncover the 
oceanic bottoms, where is the ship large and 
strong enough that it does not rock like a toy 
at the mercy of wave and wind, and surrounded 
with the clashing forces of nature? 

All the same natural forces are essentially be- 
neficent or conducive to teach men how to correct 
and suppress the evils produced by previous hu- 
man blunders. The equinox is the grand semi- 
annual atmospheric purifier with which to prepare 
ail living organisms in that transition from sum- 
mer up into winter, from winter back into sum- 
mer. The cyclone in the prairies tells men that 
such prairies were made uninhabitable by human 
deforestation, and should not be invaded by men 
but in proportion as reforestation takes place. 
But who forces men to invade countries that are 
not yet inhabitable? Yes, who does that? We 
shall answer that question with another question. 
Who forces the two-footed worker to beg for 
work — that worker with a supposed soul within 
him? Because, as a matter of fact, the theolo- 
gian has always told you that the two footed 
worker has no soul worth having. He simply 
has a soul which fell, 6000 years ago, in that cele- 


brated garden of Eden, of which so much has 
been said with so little profit. A soul that hap- 
pened to fall and has not been raised up, after 60 
centuries of human progress, and pearly one third 
of that time what we call Christian progress! 
What kind of soul is that soul, 1 wonder? A soul 
that may get an inheritance in heaven if be does 
what the theologian tells him, but a soul who is 
never sure to even find work on earth, work to 
barely cover the most indispensible animal needs! 

Perhaps most of the disasters of humanity arise 
from the fact that we have never seen fit to un- 
derstand the 1st ancl 2d chapters of Genesis. In 
the 1st chapter of that grand book in that grand 
series of books that we call the Bible, in that 1st 
chapter of the Genesis God creates man, after his 
own image and likeness, in single and in plural, 
the individual and the species, with power to re- 
plenish and subdue the earth. There we have 
God's generic man, a veritable king in space finite 
and time temporal, as God is the king of time 
eternal and space infinite. No forbidden fruit 
anywhere as yet. Men in peace with nature, and 
so in peace with the Creator; with His forces and 
natural laws. 

Thousands of years may have elapsed, for all 
we know, between the events related in the 1st 
chapter and those in the 2d. The 1st chapter 
closes with the 6th day or great historical -divine 
period. The 2d chapter opens with the 7th divine 
historical epoch. In that chapter God takes the 
man and places him under extra advantage- 
ous conditions, in Eden. It is that man that falls. 
The generic man, the species, has not fallen. 
The man that falls is the one who, like Adam in 
Eden, repudiates a God-like civilization and pre- 
fers to have a human civilization of his own. 

There is the moral lesson of that fall with which 
our friends, the theologians, have always tried to 
shovel the sins of civilization on God's beauty 
and God’s love! And what a hash they have made, 
all along through history! 

No wonder that the two-footed worker, with a 
soul within him, is often forced to beg for work, 
and now and then even work is refused to him! 

No wonder that even when the two-footed 
worker is at work, he never knows how long it 
will last. Much less does he know how long he 
will keep the wealth he may have accumulated! 
All because of a human civilization repudiating 
the God-like one, the one that God is constantly 
offering us through his laws in the order of nature, 
through his injunctions in the order of morals! 
All because of religious fatalism with its misin- 
terpretations of divine teachings. All because of 
human pride and infatuation! 

It stands to reason that the men who fall and 
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are constantly falling, virtually denying the exist- 
ence of God and a God-created human soul, a soul 
after God's image, the fellows in question are 
those who directly or indirectly assert that we 
have not been given the power to establish right- 
eousness on earth, *that we have only the power 
to keep on, for ever lame and incomplete, forever 
more or less surrounded with social deformities! 
And as a matter of course, such men are the 
ones responsible to God for such deformities, in- 
cluding that prominent one of the two-footed 
worker, at work for poor pay, when not out of 
work, however willing to be useful. 

And the more you stop to think about it, the 
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greater that enormity grows, that of men willing 
to. work and finding no work! There is not even 
the shadow of justification for that deformity, 
which has been growing among us for over a 
quarter of a century, in the midst of boundless 
natural resources. Even if we had no other evil, 
in this nation of ours, that alone converts our 
Christian civilization into a naked farce. And the 
farce shall go on until our two-footed workers 
kick the two-footed monopolists out of church 
and state. They have run the state, the nation, 
and the churches, long enough. And what a 
nauseating mess they have made, of all churches 
and all nations. 


R. R. SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Of the many valuable addresses delivered be- 
fore the World’s Railway Commerce Congress, 
held in Chicago recently, none was of more di- 
rect interest to train men than that of Hon. L. 
S. Coffin upon the subject given above. The 
following is the full text of this able effort, being 
its first presentation to the public as given before 
the congress: 

Mr. President, Mr r fibers of the Congress: 

Doubtless no paper read before this most em - 
nent Railway Commerce Congress will have t > 
deal with a question of greater vital interest, botl 
to the great traveling public and to the now vast 
army of R. R. employes than this of safety 
appliances as connected with handling cars and 
running trains. 

Great and absolutely beyond the grasp of the 
mind to properly conceivt of the value to us as a 
nation as are the advantages accruing fom railway 
transportation of what we call freight; still all 
this weighs as of little worth when life is in the 
other scale of the balance. This trite saying ex- 
presses it, "What is all this world to a man when 
his wife is a widow?” 

What matters it if I can take my cars of stock 
to a great central market from my farm 500 miles 
away in 24 hours, if after disposing of that stock, 
at good prices, on my homeward journey with 
the proceeds in my pocket, I lose my life in a 
wreck caused by lack of proper safety appliances ? 

While we want quick transportation for our 
stuff we want safe as well as rapid transit for our- 
selves more. But when in the history of the 
marvelous development of railroad facilities shall 
we begin the discussion of safety appliances? „ 

A careful study of the exhibits in yonder Trans- 
portation Building will not only surprise but 
serve to correct ua in the matter of dates as to 


the original idea and use of rails for roadway 
for heavy traffic. We are so accustomed to look 
back to 1830, when the Manchester & Liverpool 
railway was opened, as the birth of railroads. 
While it may be true abou*t that date commenced 
the application of steam for propelling carriages 
upon "tram” or railways, we must go back yet 
200 years further at least to fif d the first railway 
used in England. It may help our memories 
some to associate the first recorded use of rails 
laid from the collieries at New Castle to the ship- 
ping docks, with the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers upon the shores of this New World. 
These rails were made of plank 6 feet long, 4 
inches thick. These wooden rails were in course 
of time worn and rendered unsafe, and to remedy 
this plates of iron were spiked upon them, and 
the men who did this work soon became known 
as "plate layers,” a name to-day used in some 
parts of England to denote the men who lay the 
safer 30 feet steel rail, 85 to 90 lbs. to the yard. 
Striking contrast truly between the kind of rails. 

These iron plated rails of course caused rapid 
wear to the old wooden wheels of the carts and 
for safety in 1750, cast iron wheels were intro- 
duced and in 1765 and 7, iron plated rails gave 
place to cast rails 3 feet long, 4 inches wide, with 
a flange on the inner side to guide the wheels. 

In 1789 engineer, Mr. William Jessop, in build- 
ing a railroad from Loughbarough, Leicister- 
shire, made a wonderful forward step in the safety 
line by abandoning the flanged rail and bringing 
in the "flanged wheel.” Here, let us note, was 
the advent of one of the great safety appliances 
upon which depend the safety of all railroad 
travel and traffic of the present hour, viz: "The 
Flanged Wheel.” 

Who of us ever think when rounding a sharp 
curve in a palace car at 40 to 50 miles an hour, that 
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William Jessop, an almost forgotten engineer and 
mechanic of England, 100 years ago invented and 
brought out the very idea that to* day is the 
greatest practical safety appliance that holds our 
flying trains in safety to the rail? 

It might be interesting and instructive to follow 
up step by step the changes and progress made 
both in wheel and rail, as well as in the sub 
structure; but over there in the White City this 
can all be taken in by object lesson*. How nat- 
ural, too, it was to think that the firmer and more 
solid the foundation upon which the rails were 
laid the safer it would be, and at what immense 
cost were stone pillars and sleepers put down on 
which to lay the rails. How many thousands of 
dollars it has cost to learn that "elasticity” in the 
sub structure is an essential safety appliance. 
Not only in Old England, but in our New Eng- 
land, early pioneers in railroad building had to pay 
dear to learn this important lesson. 

But leaving these days of small beginnings, 
which, however, are not to be despised, we come 
down, or rather up, to our wondrous and grand, 
magnificent achievements. It is utterly useless 
to attempt to find qualifying words to suitably 
express the status oi railroad transportation as it 
confronts us in this year of our Lord, 1893, and as 
we see it in epitome in yonder building. To say 
that to-day the safest possible way of locomotion 
is by the steam railroad car is but simply stating 
an absolute fact. 

Here is seen the crowning triumph of jnventive 
talent, mechanical ability and skill such as the 
world has never before witnessed. A passenger 
train of cars hurled through space at the enor- 
mous velocity of 65 to 70 miles an hour, with as 
much and more safety to each of its 200 or 500 
passengers as if riding behind his own old family 
horse drawing the stout family wagon, is the mar- 
vel of this present hour. Somebody, somewhere, 
has done a great deal of hard thinking, and some- 
body has done a great deal of honest and faithful 
experimenting, and reduced to practical applica- 
tion the results of this hard thinking. 

All of us who take part here can well remem- 
ber the nervous fear we had of telescoping when 
riding on trains prior to the advent of the Miller 
hook and platform. Some of us may carry to 
our graves the scars received from the jerks and 
shocks common to all passenger trains coupled 
with the old style link and pin and controlled or 
attempted control by hand brakes. In the blaze 
and glory of the achievements of the present in 
railway travel, it is difficult for us to realize that 
it was so few years back the public was so well 
pleased with the, to us now, unsafe and rude ap- 
pliances on trains. 


The advancement in safety appliances on pas- 
senger trains is something wonderful for the rapid 
succession of improvements. To the memory of 
those who have participated in and have been in 
a sense a part of it; it is nearly like that which 
presents itself to the eye in 4 he transportation 
building on the grounds in the park. We are 
looking for the moment on the crude, the rough, 
the now would he uncomfortable, the slow and 
tedious, and in many respects unsafe methods of 
travel of the near past. We turn in the next 
minute we are revelling in all the luxurious be- 
longings, time, distance, and danger annihilated, 
vestibule palace train of the now, and standing 
at its head this marvel of our century the present 
improved locomotive 999 and its equal fellow. 
But what one thing of all that so greatly interests 
every spectator in these magnificent outfits for 
rapid and safe transit above all others, gives such 
unparalleled safety to that ponderous engine and 
its modern parlors and sleeping apartments on 
wheels? 

Next in importance for safety to the flange on 
the wheel which holds that wheel to the track is 
the necessity of some mighty power to grasp that 
wheel in a vice like grip to stop its roll when its 
continued motion would carry the train to danger. 
The common hand brake was found to be on this 
greatly increased weight of improved engines and 
cars utterly incompetent and unsafe. Various 
forms of power brakes were brought out by in- 
ventors: chain, buffer, straight air, vacuum and 
other forms of brakes were tried, and while some 
of them were a great advance over the hand brake, 
yet the great want was not met until the advent 
of the Westinghouse automatic air brake. The 
myriads of humanity that now travel owe a debt 
to George Westinghouse, Jr., which they can 
never pay. It matters not how many good and great 
inventors may travel in roads now made plain, to 
George Westinghouse, Jr., is due the honor of 
going ahead and blazing the trees that enable 
less daring ones to follow. 

It is not the design of this paper to advertise or 
unduly extol any one method or man; simple 
facts and strict justice are the ends sought. The 
speaker perhaps more than any other man out- 
side of railroad circles and the inventors and 
makers of power brakes, can speak with more 
confident intelligence upon this point, and he 
hopes to be able to do this without offensive 
egotism. It was his privilege as a state R. R- 
Commissioner of Iowa, to be honored with an in- 
vitation from the committee of experts from the 
Master Car Builders' Association to participate 
in the renowned brake tests at Burlington, Iowa, 
on the C., B. & Q. road in charge of this com- 
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mi t tee in 1886 and 7. While the object sought 
in these tests was to find some practical power 
brake suitable for freight train service, the want 
of which was beginning to be felt as imperative, 
and which will be discussed further on, yet as a 
result of these remarkable tests under the faith- 
ful and most conscientious work of that commit- 
tee of experts, of which G. W. Rhodes, superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Burlington rail- 
road, was chairman, we have now the quick act- 
ing brake brought out in the fall of 1887 by Mr. 
Westinghouse, which gives so much greater safety 
to every passenger by rail. -As already intimated, 
it matters not how many firms may now be mak- 
ing a quick acting brake, the name of George 
Westinghouse, Jr., should, and will, be handed 
down by railroad historians of railroad safety 
appliances as the one man whose wonderful in- 
ventive ability has done more to make travel by 
steam railroad so almost absolutely safe than any 
other man in the world. 

Right here it might be in place to analyze 
briefly the "why" these amazingly rapid strides 
in all that not only pertains to safety but com- 
fort on our railroad trains, and also to ask the 
question — is there need of any compulsory leg- 
islation to enhance still more the safety of travel 
on passenger trains? I am very frank to say that 
I have always felt that this whole matter would 
take care of itself. There never has been and, 
in my judgment, there never will be, any urgent 
need of legislation upon this particular subject: 
viz: Safety to passengers. Why? Simply be- 
cause the great law of competition will take care 
of this better than any legislation, state or na- 
tional. Let one road abolish, the stove as a 
means of heating its cars and publish that fact, 
its competitors and parallel neighbors must do 
so, too, or see its customers going to the safer 
heated cars. The same is also true of lighting 
methods. "Let one road advertise that its cars are 
lighted with Pintsch gas and absolutely safe," 
while its competitors use other and less safe 
means, and the fear of being in a burning 
wreck, set on fire by unsafe lamps, will drive 
travelers to the cars with safer lights. 

There never has, I repeat, and there never 
will be, in my judgment, any great necessity 
for laws requiring safety appliances on passenger 
cars and trains. So great is the strife to secure 
passenger traffic, as a mere advertising method, it 
is cheaper by all odds to use at all times the best 
known practical safety appliances. And with 
what a miracle of supurb excellences and luxu- 
rious comfort and with all known appliances that 
will add one iota of greater safety are our pas- 
senger cars now perfected. The enterprise of 
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all our roads of any considerable importance 
shown in this direction is worthy of all praise. 
No general manager or president has to beg long 
for necessary funds from the board of directors 
for this purpose. To-day America stands far 
ahead of all the rest of^he world in her ap- 
pointments for comfortable, luxurious, rapid, 
cheap and safe passenger traffic; and competition 
will take good care that neither of these condi- 
tions will ever be lowered. If ever the aid of 
the law-making power should be invoked to reg- 
ulate anything in regard to passenger traffic, we 
need not be surprised to see it used to restrict 
speed and competition. We may yet find it ne- 
cessary to control competition by law as a mater 
of safety appliances both to distant and innocent 
stockholders of railroad property and also as a 
means of safety to the traveling public, There 
is a growing mania for fast trains as an adver- 
tising scheme, yet who of the wisest in railroad 
lore is yet ready to say where the limits of speed 
and the greatest reasonable safety meet? All 
along the history of railroading the impossible of 
to-day has been the practical of the to-morrow. 

But I am aware that I was honored with a re- 
quest to prepare a paper upon safety appliances 
to be read here because of my supposed interest 
in this matter as connected with employes in the 
freight train service. 

A wide field opens out before us as we enter 
upon the discussion of this part of the subject. 
We are to meet with facts here that should be 
dealt with frankly, candidly, and yet in plain, 
unvarnished truth and justice. It is reported 
that there are now something like 800,000 to 1,- 
000,000 men employed by the railways of this 
nation; of these, say 250,000 men are employed 
in train and yard service, The reports of the 
state railroad commissioners in states where the 
law creates such officers, and the reports of the 
Inter-State commerce commission show that out 
of this 250,000 not less than 25,000 meet with 
casualties yearly. Many fatal, more making 
them cripples for life, and still more painful in- 
juries, but which allow of partial recovery so 
that the victim returns to work. Neither of 
these sources give us all the exact facts. Some 
states do not have a state commission board, 
and purely state roads are under no law by which 
they are required to report to the Inter-State 
Commerce commission. Hence, we can readily 
see we do not get from these sources reports of 
all casualties to employes. The National As- 
sociation of Railway Surgeons at their annual 
convention last year at Old Point Comfort, in 
Virginia, made, I am told, the astounding report 
that the preceding year furnished over 31,000 sub- 
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jects for their investigation and skilful aid. This 
is simply horrible and challenges credence. 
Over one in every eight employes in handling 
cars and trains in this country must be either 
killed or more or less maimed every twelve 
months. % 

As a rule the railway surgeon catches all that 
are badly hurt. Thousands of others get slight 
injuries that never come to the surgeon. There 
is at present no way by which we can get re- 
ports that will give all, but, in the name of 
humanity, is not 31,000 enough for one short 
year? Who can realize all that that means? 
Something like 3,000 are killed outright. These, 
too, are all strong, able-bodied men, right in the 
flush of manhood. From my investigations, 
which need not here be detailed, I can, with 
great confidence, say that at the very least fully 
50 per cent, of this large number are killed or 
injured from these two causes alone, viz: The 
continued use of old-style hand-couplers and the 
hand-brake. 

Before this audience I need not dwell on the 
terrible facts here brought out I will merely ask 
you to estimate for yourselves this: If last year 
the old link and pin draw bar and the hand brake 
called for the lives, limbs or untold sufferings of 
15,000 of these hardy and faithful railroad em- 
ployes, how many lives, how many limbs and 
how much pain and anguish have been offered up 
on this altar of — what shall I name it? — since the 
first freight train rolled over rails in America? 
None of us can answer this. Can any one of 
us answer why this has been suffered to go on 
year after year and this horrible sacrifice of life 
kept up? 

Why has the crowning achievement of this 
country, this unparalleled perfection of railroad 
transportation, been bought at so dear a price? 
Why has it been allowed that every mile of 
rail laid in America has been bathed in the blood 
of the faithful employ^? 

Now can I trust myself to go on in this pres- 
ence and say just how this matter stands in my 
mind and, being an average of the common lay- 
man, show how it appears to us, the common 
people? Will my motive be understood or ap- 
preciated? My only desire in presenting this 
paper is to do some good, to help on and accel- 
erate the grand work now being done by all the 
more progressive roads in fitting their cars with 
automatic couplers and power brakes. Please 
accept what I say in the spirit in which I give it. 

This congress is an epoch in the railroad history 
of America, papers read here are not merely for 
to-day. 

The terrible record confronts us. Somewhere 


responsibility rests. Are these employes to be 
blamed for being killed, crippled and injured? 
If not, who is? Is any one? None of us are 
willing to say no to this. Corporate bodies 
scatter and so thin out responsibility that indi- 
vidual responsibility becomes nearly lost; still, 
there must be somewhere a fault and responsi- 
bility. Will it do to lay it to a lack of inventive 
and mechanical skill? I think not, These have 
been active and effective to make passenger travel 
almost marvelously safe. Why? Is it not be- 
cause, in addition to competition, the courts have 
held the roads responsible for the safety of the 
passengers? You all see at once I mean a great 
deal by this. 


Has the making of one ruling for the passen- 
ger and another for the employ^ been a safety 
appliance for the latter? I am not here to give a 
tirade against the courts. I honor learning, wis- 
dom and ability; but will it be out of place for 
me to modestly suggest that to-day under the 
greatly changed condition of affairs brought in 
with the advent of the locomotive, that the rul- 
ings of the court, founded on the relations of 
master to servant, of servant to fellow-servant 
and co-laborer, 200 years ago, are scarcely suffi- 
cient to meet the changed conditions of to-day. 

Pardon me a moment while I attempt to anal- 
yze for illustration, Here is an intended passen- 
ger. It is not absolutely necessary that he should 
take the train. He knows that acctdents do hap- 
pen to trains. He knows that the dispatcher in 
yonder office may make a mistake and send his 
train crashing into another. He knows all this, 
but still he takes the train: but does the court 
hold him as contributing to the results of the 
collision that costs him his life? Does it bold 
that he assumed the risk and therefore cannot 
recover? On the other band, here is a green, 
simple boy, infatuated with the desire to be a 
train man. You and I and all the great public 
and the court judges even want him, green as he 
is, to become a railroad employ^, because some- 
body must run the train. We want to ride, we 
want to send and receive our goods. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that this boy, unsophisticated 
and rustic as he is, having hardly the slightest 
idea of what railroading is, knowing nothing 
really of its perils, but desiring to follow this as 
his life work, and in so doing will be a great 
benefit to us all, to stockholders and to all. He 
goes, and in attempting to couple the first car, 
perhaps, is killed. Parents seek to recover 
something, but the judge, whose library was in 
the car that killed the boy, decides that as the 
boy was supposed to know all the dangers of 
railroading he assumed the risks, and by trying 
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to do what we all wanted him to do; what the 
judge wanted him to do so as he could get his 
package of law books, doing what the poor boy 
was in a sense compelled to do to earn his bread, 
doing his part in carrying on that which is now 
become a necessity of our civilization, and be- 
cause he did this he contributed by his own neg- 
ligence to his death, and therefore the parents of 
the boy cannot recover. 

What, we common people ask, are laws 
and courts for? Are they for the strong or are 
they for the weak? But let me be fully under- 
stood here. I grant I am in earnest and using 
plain English. Is it that I would mulct the 
roads in large sums to enrich the employ^ or his 
family? No! No! Not at all! That is not it 
at all. I am a friend to the railroads. I have 
nothing in common with the senseless howl of 
the demagogue against corporations and roads. 
While a lifelong farmer I realize that the pros- 
perity of the roads is the result of my prosperity. 
The best interest of the roads and the highest 
prosperity of the communities they serve are one 
and the same. There is a community of interests 
so patent that the "blind” should see it. 

It is because I am a friend to the roads that I 
deal in plain words. Let the courts hold the 
roads to as rigid responsibility for the life of the 
employ^ as for the passenger and it would be the 
most effectual safety appliance possible. It 
would then be only a question of a short time 
when every car would be equipped with auto- 
matic couplers and every train with power 
brakes. Then this dark, foul blot on this other- 
wise grandest achievement of the Nineteenth 
century would be washed away. 

Take another case. The company for some 
reason good to itself employs a dispatcher. He 
proves incompetent, he gets drunk, in his rraud 
ling stupidity he sends two trains together and 
lives of trainmen are sacrificed and others are 
crippled for life "Can’t recover, because it was 
caused by negligence of a co-employ6." Did the 
dead men have any voice in employing the in- 
competent dispatcher? 

In the same collision passengers are injured. 
The courts allows them heavy damages, but the 
faithful engineer, who, when he saw the crash 
inevitable, still stood by his throttle and lever, 
faithful and heroic but vain attempts, because of 
lack of power brakes to save his train, and dies 
in the effort, leaves a beggared wife who cannot 
recover, so says the court, but the wife of the 
passenger killed gets $10,000 at the hand of the 
same judge. 

' Such rulings as these of our courts are not 
safety appliances and they do not hasteD to put 
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proper safety appliances on our freight trains, 
but turn our passenger trains into museums of 
safety appliance. But neither the corporations 
nor the courts must shoulder all the responsibil- 
ity, and this paper would fail of its purpose if it 
stopped here, 

The great general public, who are reaping the 
inestimable advantages of rail transportation, have 
not only stood silently by, holding the clothes of 
those most active in the immediate responsibility, 
but have virtually urged on this inhuman work. 
How? By this extreme and unreasonable pre- 
judice against railroads, resulting in laws that 
cripple them as to resources so that it becomes 
extremely difficult to devise ways and means by 
which safety appliances can be secured to equip 
the freight cars of this nation with automatic 
couplers and power brakes, which would cost 
not less than $75,000,000. 

The public should cease its clamor for cheap 
rates and for laws regulating rates until the roads 
had first made railroad work the safest possible 
for their men Allow the roads to charge reason- 
able rates and then hold them to strict responsi- 
bility for the lives and persons of their employes. 
It may be asked by some why this kind of talk, 
now that a national law is in power requiring 
safety appliances on freight cars. Because it is 
one thing to haVte a law and another thing to 
have a public sentiment to back up and execute 
that law, But this paper would be far from ac- 
complishing its purpose if it did not, to the best 
of its ability, attempt to give praise to whom a 
vast amount of praise is due. The world will 
never know how much we are indebted for the 
wonderful immunity we have from accidents in 
railway -travel and traffic to the untiring and most 
intelligent and faithful work of the technical de- 
partments of our railroad companies. 

It has been the speaker’s high privilege for the 
last six or eight years to be allowed to meet many 
of these officials in their national convention, 
more especially with what are known as the Na- 
tional Master Car Builders and Master Mechanics 
associations. These associations represent from 
90 to 95 per cent of all cars on the continent. The 
members of these associations are men of thor- 
oughly trained minds, and of great practical 
knowledge. At the annual conventions of these 
associations, members come from nearly every 
road in the states and Canada. At these conven- 
tions everything that goes to the make-up of the 
best possible locomotive, passenger and freight 
car is discussed from a practical standpoint. It 
is with these men where the groundwork and 
foundation of the wonderful safety for railroad 
travel is laid. Aside from the annual meetings 
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each considerable locality has its local clnb of 
these men where they meet once a month, or once 
in two weeks, where able papers are read and 
discussed relative to all these matters of car build- 
ing, and the greatest possible safety combined 
with consistency and economy. These men blow 
no trumpets; they do no posing before the pub- 
lic, but quietly in the great railroad shops and in 
the laboratories of the great railroad system are 
working out the problems of economical and safe 
railroad transportation. 


then seem that car coupling work would be ren- 
dered as safe as we could reasonably ask for it to 
be. Would it not be wise to seek to amend the 
present law to this effect? 

Indeed, it might well be remarked here, that nad 
all the roads evinced such enterprise in this matter 
of safety couplers and brakes, as certain pro- 
gressive roads that could be mentioned, there 
would have been no need of the law. The law 
was and is a necessity to spur on the laggard 
roads. 


These men have evolved uniform standards for 
almost everything that enters into the make-up of 
cars. Probably no one thing in all these investi- 
gations, tests and experiments has received such 
close, faithful and impartial study, and long, ear- 
nest interchange of views as this of a uniform, 
safe coupler and a power brake for freight cars. 

After years of patient work the committee of the 
M. C. B. on automatic couplers made their final 
report to the national convention, held in Minne- 
apolis in June, 1887. The committee reported in 
favor of the Janney vertical plane hook type as a 
standard form of coupler, and the committee by 
a two -thirds vote adopted this report, which was 
afterwards confirmed by a letter ballot of an over 
two-thirds vote of all the roads represented in 
that association, which was not less than 90 per 
cent of all the roads in the nation. 

This form of a car coupler or draw-bar has 
grown more and more in favor with the roads un- 
til now, the great American Railway associa- 
tion, including in its membership about 75 per 
cent of all miles of railroads of the nation, is 
practically a unit in favor of this form of drawbar 
as the standard automatic coupler for all the 
freight cars of America. One of the defects of 
the recent Congressional legislation upon this 
subject of safety appliances is that it does not 
recognize and legalize this meritorious work of 
these eminently practical mechanics — the Master 
Car Builders, in so many words. But so many of 
the leading roads have adopted this form of coup- 
ler as “standard," the strong though unwritten 
law of interchange among railways will have the 
same result as though legalized by congress. 

It is intensely gratifying to note the grand work 
now being done by the leading roads in equipping 
their cars with the M. C. B. type of safety coup- 
lers. It is unfortunate that there are so many 
varieties of this type being put onto cars. If our 
coupler makers could only pool their issues and 
have but absolutely one make of this type, as was 
nearly the case for years with the Miller hook and 
platform on passenger cars, so that every car 
would be fitted up with this one make, and the 
unlocking device the same on every car, it would 


POWER BRAKES ON FREIGHT CAES. 

Fearful and dangerous as the work of car coup- 
ling is, and almost incredible the long lists of 
fatalities and injuries arising therefrom, still 
the actual fatalities are greater in number from 
the continued use of the old hand brake on freight 
cars than from any other one cause. 

When one comes to really get right down to a 
contemplation of the actual facts of the exposure 
and risk incurred by a freight brakeman, no man 
who has left in him one spark of real humane 
manhood can for a moment be reconciled to the 
conditions that confronts him. The future his- 
torian of railroading in America will find it hard 
to make posterity believe that human beings were 
required to ride decks of our freight cars facing the 
biting blasts of winter, with the mercury down to 
20 to 30 below zero, compelled to run from top 
of one car to another; the black smoke and steam 
from the engine blinding him as it rolls back over 
the train ia dense volumes so that he cannot see 
the deadly chasm between the ends of the rolling, 
swinging, jerking cars, covered with sleet and 
snow, and rushing against a winter gale of 30 
miles an hour at the rate of 25 miles. 

Made I say to ride these cars under such 
conditions, which are every day occurrances in 
our winter months, and what for? Why, to in- 
terpose his puny strength between that ponder- 
ous train and its momentum and a danger ahead, 
sure to be met, unless be can by the old hand 
brake, stop the train, which on such a night and 
down that grade is about like the fable of the fly 
upon the bull’s horn. ^ 

Now, is there a man of us here to-day that 
would do the work of a freight brakeman one 
winter night for all the railroads on the continent? 
No, not one. Still tens of thousands of our fellow 
men, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, are do- 
ing just this kind of work year in and year out 
right here in Christian America. And when in 
one of these black, cold, stormy nights, with the 
wind howling a hurricane, decks covered with 
ice, his glimmer of a lantern blown out, yet true to 
his trust, he pushes on to reach the brakes, he 
slips and drops between the cars and is ground 
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into an unrecognizable mass under cold, cruel 
iron, and bis mother, when seeking some recom- 
pense for the idol of her heart and her only sup- 
port, is told by him who is appointed to hold the 
scales of exact justice, "you can’t recover. Your 
son assumed all the hazards of the work." 

It does seem to a common man that such rul- 
ing is not a safety appliance, when at the same 
time it is a matter of common intelligence that 
down that same grade on just such a night, a 
train of 50 cars can be hurled at the rate of 40 
miles an hout, and in case of necessity can be 
brought to a standstill by the modern, quick act- 
ing power brake inside of 500 feet, and not a train 
man need to leave the caboose, all being done by 
a simple turn of the wrist of the engineer in his 
cab. Under just such conditions as described, 
thousands of our strong young men have met 
their most tragic death, and still the work goes 
on; but now, thank God, in a decreasing rate. 
It may very pertinently be asked why, if power 
brakes are pratical for freight cars, do not mana- 
gers put them on? Managers do not have always 
the say about such things. Brakes and couplers 
cost money. Money of a railroad company can- 
not be used in large quantities for such purposes 
only as appropriated by vote of directors, any 
more than public funds can be used to build 
postoffices only as appropriated by congress. 
These boards of directors have stockholders be- 
hind them, of those many of them are absentees 
and they, not fully understanding the necessity, 
will not readily listen to calls for money for im- 
provements. 

While the operating departments now recognize 
the fact that power brakes and automatic couplers 
are not only good and necessary for safety to 
train men, but are actually economic appliances. 
While they know that when 12 to 20 per cent, of 
the cars of a train are fitted up with train brakes 
and so located as to be used, enables the engineer 
to make much better time, and gives him a more 
complete control of his train than the assistance 
of any three brakemen could possibly give; yet 
these men are powerless unless the money is 
regularly appropriated for this purpose. The ob- 
ject of the present national law is to reinforce 
managers and other officials when they ask for 
means to put on these safety appliances. Now 
they can say, "thus saith the law,” and the 
money must come. 

In the face of facts now so patent, it does seem 
that the rulings of the courts must be more or less 
moulded to meet the present condition. 


Automatic standard couplers have been adopted 
by the railroad themselves on their own motion, by 
practically a unanimous letter ballot vote after 90 
days consideration, upon the action of their own 
officials, viz: The Master Car Builders. The 
standard height of draw bars has also been in the 
same way established. It is also now established 
as a conceded fact that the air-brake is practically 
applicable to freight train services, whereby the 
engineer has far better control of his train than 
can be given him by a half dozen brakemen, 
hence relieving the latter of the great risk and ex- 
posure formerly met. 

Aside from these safety appliances, there are 
others that could be profitably mentioned, but I 
have already exceeded my time and exhausted 
your patience. 

The cultivation of good will between officials 
and men. 

This attempt at profit sharing so commendably 
undertaken by the Illinois Central Co., and above 
all this wonderful movement among the men them- 
selves in the interest of total abstinence from all 
intoxicants, whether when on duty or off, as wit- 
nessed by the remarkable fact that in one short 
year from its inception, nearly 100,000 practical 
railroad men have put on the white R. R. T. A. 
button of total abstinence from all that befuddles 
the brain, is one of the grandest movements on 
the road of safety appliances ever undertaken by 
railroad men, and when we can see all the officials 
also wearing this white button in good faith for 
the encouragement and help of the men, we may 
then say the day is dawning when the record of 
railroad accidents shall be few and far between. 

One word more and I am done. 

Overwork, not allowed proper time for rest, is 
certainly not a safety appliance. Crank as I may 
be called, because of my views and words on safety 
appliances, yet I will venture the assertion that 
when men haye regular hours of rest, have their 
one day of rest in seven, we shall find that they rise 
up from mere machinelike things with a "don't 
care ad am” way of doing things, to that of 
a thinking, reasonable man, with an interest in 
his work and regard for the rights of property. 
Sunday rest as far as possibly practical in the exi- 
gencies of the movement of the commerce of a 
great nation, will in my judgment be a very im- 
portant factor of safety appliances. 

L. S. Coffin, 

Ex. R. R. Commissioner, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR 
THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


BY W. P. BORLAND. 


It goes without saying that the wage earners of 
the country are the ones who are the most 
vitally interested in the question of immigration 
restriction; the question is continually urged 
from the standpoint of the workingmen's inter- 
ests, and it would be well for them to go a little 
deeper into the subject than they apparently, so 
far, have done. The vast majority of those 
questions which are urged upon the attention of 
workingmen by interested politicians, and agi- 
tated in the great newspapers of the country, are 
of not the slightest oractical importance. They 
deal merely with superficial conditions, effects 
rather than causes, and are agitated with great 
vehemence merely to cover up questions of real 
importance, and divert the attention of working- 
men from the real root questions affecting their 
social and economic status in the commonwealth. 
It would not be at all surprising if this immigra- 
tion outcry should happen to fall within this 
category of questions. It is not so very long ago 
as to be past recollection, that the representative 
newspapers of the country were in the habit of 
presenting examples worked out with mathe- 
matical exactness, to show that every immigrant 
who landed among us represented a distinct and 
absolute addition to our national wealth of a 
clean thousand dollars; and this was supposing 
the immigrant to be absolutely penniless, such a 
one as is now contemptuously termed "pauper.” 
That old worm eaten chestnut about this country 
being an asylum for the "oppressed of all na 
tions” used also to be ‘advanced with telling 
effect. Of laie years a distinct change of senti- 
ment is observable among those "moldeis of 
public opinion,” many of those who were for- 
merly so industrious in proving the value to the 
country of foreign immigration being now the 
most clamorous in their demands for restriction, 
miny going so far as to advocate absolute pro- 
hibition, for a term of years, anyhow, till those 
already here are "fully Americanized,” as the 
popular phrase among the restrictionists vaguely 
and indefinitely puts it. It is nothing to a per- 
son’ ; discredit to change their opinion; quite to 
the contrary, "circumstances alter cases;” but, 
in basing a change of opinion upon an alteration 
in circumstances, it is well to know that we are 
dealing with the right circumstances , especially 
when they are related to a fact so important as 
the reduction in the value of a man from one 
thousand dollars to less than nothing. Aside from 
the Chinese prohibition laws, which are purely, 
class laws, applicable only to Chinese, congress, 


in obedience to repeated clamors for restriction, 
has since 1882 placed upon our statute books 
numerous restrictive legislations. The first 
national act (Aug. 3, 1882) levied a capitation tax 
of 50 cents upon every foreign immigrant who 
landed among us. This law is still in force, and 
as the result of all the legislation enacted since 
that time, those who are at present absolutely 
excluded by our laws may be enumerated as 
follows: Idiots, insane persons, paupers or per- 
sons likely to become a public charge, diseased 
persons, convicts, criminals, polygamists, and 
persons coming under a contract to labor. The 
provisions made for the enforcement of the ex- 
clusion acts against those persons are as follows: 
Surgeons and inspectors are provided to examine 
all immigrants at sea, and all aliens unlawfully 
coming in are sent back in the same vessel, if 
practicable, either at the expense of the ship 
owner or of the United States, as the law may 
determine. Owners of vessels are required 
under penalty to support while here, and to 
carry back all excluded immigrants, and this rule 
applies to all who may become a public charge 
within one year after their arrival, from causes 
existing prior to their landing. A penalty is pro- 
vided for the punishment of any person who 
brings in or aids to bring in any excluded immi- 
grant by sea or land. It is very evident that 
these laws are sufficient to protect us from an in- 
flux of those immigrants who may properly be 
called undesirable additions to our population. 
If these undesirable ones are still admitted it is 
not the fault of the laws but of those whose duty 
it is to enforce them, and the remedy is not more 
laws, but the proper enforcement of the laws we 
already have. Any further proscriptive laws, 
therefore, must affect those who are healthy, 
respectable and able-bodied persons, fully com- 
petent to support themselves by the libor of their 
hands, and capable of becoming good citizens. 
This talk about danger of corrupting the fran- 
chise by injecting into our citizenship such a mass 
of ignorant and illiterate voters may be set on one 
side as an argument in no way affecting the im- 
migration question; if there is danger from that 
source — and it is unquestionable that there is 
danger — the remedy is to be found in better nat- 
uralization laws rather than in increased restric- 
tions on immigration. It is a scarcely disguised 
fact that those who are so strongly urging con- 
gress to extend the list of prescribed immigrants 
have in mind the total prohibition of immigration 
as their ultimate object. Their temper is indi- 
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cated by the provisions of a bill recently sent to 
Washington for introduction into the present 
congress. This bill originated in Kansas, and 
bears the title of a graduated income tax bill; it 
is a People’s Party measure, and there is nothing 
suggestive of immigration in the title. But 
among its provisions is one taxing adult male im- 
migrants $200 each, and immigrant children over 
twelve years of age $100 each. This, of course, 
amounts to absolute exclusion for the vast ma- 
jority of the working classes, and it is a strange 
proposition to come from a party which is posing 
before the country as the champion of the rights 
of workingmen. As an indication of an extremely 
vicious line of thought which dominates a certain 
coterie of restrictionists, I quote a sentence from 
an article which appeared in the Forum for 
March, 1892, from the pen of Senator Chandler, 
of New Hampshire: 

“The difficulty of defining anarchists and 
socialists is the great obstacle to inserting them 
among the proscribed classes.” 

Unless workingmen recognize the 1 ecessity of 
taking a more active and intelligent part in pub- 
lic affairs than they have yet taken, they are 
likely soon to awake to the fact that the difficulty 
anticipated by Senator Chandler has been over- 
come, and discover that this immigration outcry 
has been used as a lever to subject them to a des- 
potism scarcely inferior to that of Russia. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently sent out the pro- 
nubciamento that “Population in this country 
has already overtaken the means of subsistence 
open to humanity.” If it had informed its read- 
ers that Geotge Washington discovered America 
the statement would have been entitled to fully 
as much credence as the one given, and I intro- 
duce that statement merely to indicate the only 
rational and practical line of thought to be pur- 
sued in dealing with the immigration problem. 
The problem resolves itself finally into a question 
of whether or not the resources of this country 
are sufficient to enable those respectable and 
able-bodied immigrants whom our present laws 
permit to land among us to support themselves by 
their labor. If our resources are sufficient to 
provide for more immigrants of a desirable qual- 
ity, and such immigrants still appear as i menace 
to our prosperity, then the trouble is not with the 
immigrants but with the resources, and the real 
remedy is not to be found in further restriction 
Let us see: 

Our average population is about 20 to the 
square mile, but the extremes are great, ranging 
from 335,000 to the square mile in certain tene- 
ment house districts in New York City — the most 
densely populated territory in the known world — 


to less than one to the square mile in a large area 
in the west. There are sixteen states and terri- 
tories having a population of less than ten to the 
square mile. These may be enumerated as 
follows: 

Texas, 9; California, 8; Florida, 7; South Da- 
kota, 5; Washington, 5; Colorado, 4; Oregon, 4; 
North Dakota, 3; Oklahoma, 2; ,New Mexico, 2; 
Utah, 2; Idaho, 1; Arizona, 1; Nevada, 1; 
Wyoming, 1; Montana, 1. 

The combined area of these sixteen states and 
territories is 1,711,015 square miles or 1,095,049,- 
600 acres; their aggregate population is 6,227,- 
998, an average of about four to the square mile. 
Presented in another way, there are 175.5 acres 
for each inhabitant, or 877.5 acres for each average 
family group of five persons. Much of this land 
is, of course! unarable; nevertheless, it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the mineral and agri- 
cultural resources of this vast territory are amply 
sufficient for the maintenance of ten times its 
present population We have 26 states with 
populations ranging between ten and one hun- 
dred to the square mile, as follows: 

Ohio, 87; Maryland, 85; Delaware, 82; Illi- 
nois, 66; Indiana, 60; Kentucky, 46; Tennessee, 
42; New Hampshire, 41; Virginia, 39; Missouri, 
38; Michigan, 36; Vermont, 35; South Carolina, 
34; Iowa, 34; Georgia, 31; West Virginia, 31; 
Wiscon’sin, 30; Alabama, 28; Mississippi. 28; 
Louisiana, 27; North Carolina, 21; Maine, 20; 
Arkansas, 20; Kansas, 17; Minnesota, 16; Ne- 
braska, 14. 

Here is a stretch of the most fertile territory to 
be found in the world, the total area of which is 
1, 176,530 square miles, equal to 752,979,200 acres 
The aggregate population of these states is 40, 134,- 
307; an average of about 34 to the square mile; 
nineteen acres for each person and 95 acres for 
each family group of five persons. There can be 
no question but those states are capable of sus- 
taining a vastly greater population than they now 
have. 

We have six states whose population is more 
than 100 to the square mile. These states are: 

Rhode Island, 293; Massachusetts, 269; New 
Jersey, 185; Connecticut, 152; New York, 122; 
Pennsylvania, 117. 

The combined area of these stktes is 116,665 
square miles, or 74,665,600 acres, and their aggre- 
gate population is 16,031,487; an average of about 
137 to the square mile; more than four acres to 
each individual and about 21 acres for each family 
group of five persons. These are the only states 
which may truly be said to have reached the limit of 
their capacity to support their population, although 
in this connection we might call attention to the 
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fact that the emigration from France is so insignif- 
icant as to be scarcely worth mentioning, yet if 
her entire territory was divided up among her in- 
habitants there would be only about 18 acres for 
each family of five persons. Speaking of popula- 
tion in foreign countries, it may be instructive to 
note some of the conditions there, as they affect 
us. The most densely populated country in Eu- 
rope is Belgium (425 to the square mile). On the 
pressure of population theory, we might expect a 
large number of immigrants from that country. 
But such is not the fact; their numbers are com- 
paratively insignificant, only 3,037 in 1891. Com- 
pare that with the immigration from Sweden and 
Norway, 49,448 in 1891, yet the Scandanavian 
Peninsula is the most sparsely populated country 
in Europe, having but 20 per square mile. Com- 
pare, also, Russia with Holland. The former has a 
population of but 32 per square mile and the latter 
328, yet in 1891 we received 42,145 immigrants 
from Russia, and if we include those from Poland, 
the number was 69,642, while Holland sent but 
5,206. Compare on the other hand, Italy and 
Spain, the former with a population of 236 per 
square mile and the latter with 83. Including 
3,351 which are credited to Sicily and Sardinia, 
Italy’s contribution to our population in 1891 was 
76,055, while those credited to Spain number but 
905. We might go through the whole list of 
European countries in this way and produce fig- 
ures to show that the emigration movement is the 
result of causes which have no necessary con- 
nection with density of population. The greatest 
objection to the emigrants we receive is leveled at 
those coming from Italy, Russia, Bohemia, Po- 
land and Hungary. The arguments advanced 
against those nationalities are the veriest rot; 
they have not a single element of strength to 
commend them. The truth is that all our immi- 
grants adapt themselves to the conditions con- 
fronting them upon their arrival in this country, 
and if we seem to suffer more from the nationali- 
ties above mentioned than we do from others, it 
is because we have larger masses of those to deal 
with, proportionate to the others. Reverse the 
tendency and let Belgium, Holland and Spain, 
instead of Italy, Russia and Hungary, send us 
the masses and we should find that the very in- 
vectives which are now hurled against the Ital- 
ians, Russians and Hungarians, would then be 
applied to the Belgians, Hollanders and Spaniards. 
We need not go very far into the history of Italy 
to discover that the Italians are intensely devoted 
to the principles of liberty, and in all respects 
worthy of becoming citizens of a free republic, 
and the annals of Hungary, Poland and Bohemia, 
shine with noble deeds fit to be compared with 


those of the patriots of ’76. Because those peo- 
ple have been unable to overcome the immense 
powers of the despotism arrayed against them, 
must we then condemn them as degraded and 
unfit to be admitted into our country? Only give 
them the opportunity to assert their manhood 
and I fancy the races that have given to history 
such characters as Garibaldi, Kosciusco and 
Kossuth, will cease to be a menace to our free 
institutions. The Ford committee of the fiftieth 
congress spent a gfeat deal of time (and money) 
in collecting evidence from arriving immigrants, to 
be used as data for forming conclusions on the 
immigration problem. As a specimen of the evi- 
dence collected I submit the following: 

Dominico Ramono.from Campobasso, Southern 
Italy, being sworn testified as follows: 

Q. How much wages did you receive working 
on a farm ? A. Ten cents and meals, and when I 
worked for my own account, then I made 24 or 25 
cents. 

Gaetaro Braccio, from Apollino, Southern Italy, 
swore: 

Q What is your occupation in Italy? A. 
tarm work by the day. Q. How much did you 
get a day? A. Ten cents and meals. 

Antonio Angionicolo, from Campobasso, swore: 

Q. Can you read or write? A. No, sir. Q. 
What was your occupation in Naples? A. 
Countryman. Q. Farm work? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Give us the lowest and highest wages that 
prevailed during any given time. A. For farm 
work always ten cents. Q. And meals? A. 
And meals. 

The report of this committee contains a grAat 
mass of evidence like the foregoing, and the re- 
strictionists point to it, almost tearfully, as an il- 
lustration of a terrible danger confronting the 
American workingman. They declare that these 
ten cent laborers are "illiterate, coarse and 
stupid — utterly unfit for residence or citizenship 
in the United States,” and that society is degraded 
and the wages of labor lowered by their presence 
among us. Their solicitude for the welfare of 
the American workingman, and the tremendous 
energy they display in thus assisting him to main- 
tain his rate of wages, is truly commendable. If 
congress bad been moved to appoint an investiga- 
tion committee to consider the immigration ques- 
tion in the years immediately following the Irish 
famine of 1848, such committee would have been 
able to uncover facts quite as startling and sug- 
gestive of danger to American workingmen, as are 
those of 1890. They would have discovered 
thousands of illiterate and stupid workmen being 
dumped on our shores, whose standard of living 
in their own country was so low that ten cents a 
day and meals would have appeared exorbitant 
wages to them; they would have discovered that 
thousands upon thousands of those who came 
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during the decade between 1840 and 1850 
were absolute paupers, sent here at the expense 
of the British government, as the cheapest plan 
of mitigating the horrors offamine. The extent of 
this movement may be ( inferred from the fact that 
our immigration increased from 84,066 in 1840 
to 310,004 in 1850. The tremendous increase in 
immigration which marked the closing years of 
that decade was the direct result of the Irish 
famine, and the circumstances attending that im- 
migration were well understood at the time, yet 
there was no patriot to raise his voice in solemn 
protest against this influx of pauperized and de- 
graded foreigners; there was none to warn work- 
ingmen of the terrible danger they were being 
subjected to in being brought into competition 
with those whom the horrors of starvation had 
driven to our shores, and whose standard of living 
was so low that 3d. a day was sufficient for their 
support. “On the contrary, quite the reverse." 
These paupers were received with open arms, 
and welcomed as most desirable additions to our 
population, and it was about that time that the news- 
paper logic of the country succeeded in placing 
their value to the country at a thousand dollars 
apiece. Those immigrants were not a menace to 
our institutions; they readily adapted themselves 
to the conditions then present and their former 
standard of living in no way influenced the stand- 
ard then prevalent among us; they made good 
citizens — although as a rule, woefully illiterate — 
and some of our most respected and influential 
citizens of the present day are the direct descend- 
ents of those who thus came to our shores — abso- 
lute paupers. Why should there be any more 
danger from the paupers of 1890 than those of 
1848? It is quite the thing to answer this ques- 
tion by saying that in 1848 we needed more labor 
to develop our resources. In the name of God! 
are our resources now so fully developed that the 
hand of labor must be stayed? Are our resources 
so near the point of exhaustion that there is dan- 
of the half million foreigners who yearly land 
among us not being able to support themselves by 
their labor? Is sixty-five millions to be the limit 
of population in this country of “illimitable re- 


sources ?" If so, let us know it at once that we may 
begin to apply the Malthusian remedies, and thus 
avoid the crime of begetting offspring to an inher- 
itance of misery. No, the paupers of 1848 were 
no menace to our institutions, because at that 
time the natural outlet for surplus labor to the 
land was not as completely dammed up as it is now; 
monopoly had not then fastened its octopus grasp 
on all the natural wealth of the country and in- 
vaded every avenue of trade and commerce, and 
the fierce competition among workingmen for the 
chance to earn a subsistence did not then exist. 
Those ten cent laborers do not come here with 
the expectation of doing nothing more than main- 
tain their accustomed standard of living; they 
might do that at home and without being com- 
pelled to break away from associations which are 
no doubt dear to them. They come here to bet- 
ter themselves, and whenever one of them is 
found in a fairly independent position he is quite 
as insistent upon receiving the American rate of 
wages as is the American himself. All these la- 
borers lack is the opportunity to employ them- 
selves; the country is full of opportunities, but 
they are locked up, monopolized by the landlords 
and syndicate lords of the country; free those op- 
portunities and the immigration problem will dis- 
appear like the mists of morning before the noon- 
day sun. Then, instead of flocking into the 
sweat-shops of our great cities to become a lever 
in the hands of corrupt politicians, used for the 
destruction of honest government, or flowing to 
the mining and manufacturing districts to form a 
surplus which is used Dy dishonest employers to 
beat down the wages of honest labor, they will 
take advantage of nature's outlet for labor, and 
become respectable and honorable citizens. How 
many industrious wealth producing families might 
the state of Texas maintain on the three million 
acres of land which she gave away to a syndicate 
of capitalists in exchange for her bauble of a 
state house. Free land means free men, and 
workingmen should not permit themselves to be 
divorced from questions of real importance to 
their welfare by the outcries of the immigration 
restrictionists. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Commenting upon current events is dangerous 
work just at present for anyone who wants to at- 
tain or keep up any reputation as a prophet; for 
the events that are most probably current — those 
of what will hereafter be known as the great panic 
of 1893 — are such as cannot be foretold with 
reasonable certainty a day ahead, much less over 
the weeks that elapse between composition and 


publication. By the time that the issue of the 
Conductor will appear for which this is written, 
we will all know something of what the action of 
congress is likely to be, and perhaps of what re- 
sults its action may have on the community, 
though that is less certain. In the stage that the 
panic has now reached, almost any congressional 
action is apt to help along the re-establishment of 
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confidence, the thing most needed, though it can 
hardly be considered the best proof of general 
intelligence that such should be the case. 

Here in New York we have not really felt any 
of the acute symptoms of the crisis, though our 
neighbors in other sections of the country should 
by no means imagine, therefore, that its pressure 
has not borne upon us, whether in Wall street or 
down on the great East Side. But our banks 
have managed to hold one another up pretty well, 
being aided thereto by a much calmer state of 
mind than appears tc^ have prevailed in other 
places, in consequence of which there has been 
nothing like a run upon them, except the easily 
checked run on the savings banks that set in 
about the first of August. This is partly due, no 
doubt, to the lack of personal friction in a place 
constituted as New York is, amongst those who 
are so unfamiliar with commercial matters as to 
become easily scared by unusual conditions; but 
it is doubtless also largely due to the fact that 
there has been practically no inconvenience felt 
at the disappearance of currency, because of the 
great extent to which nearly all classes here have 
become habituated to the more rational use of 
bank checks instead. In fact, it was not until 
the shortage of currency reached the only class of 
people who do not as yet use checks to any large 
extent (though there is really no reason why with 
some modifications they should not do so) the 
actual wage-earners whose receipts come from the 
pay rolls of large corporations, that most of us 
knew anything of a scarcity of cash, except as we 
read of it in the newspapers; and even now it has 
by no means come home to the very great num- 
ber of people with very moderate incomes who 
yet each have their petty bank accounts, as a con- 
venient method of handling the small sums in 
which they get their receipts, to be divided into 
still smaller disbursements for their household 
and personal expenses. 

We have all of us, except the very rich, felt 
most keenly the difficulty of earning a living 
which has been growing in this country for a 
generation past, and most acutely in the last few 
years; but inasmuch as what we really want after 
all are things to eat and wear and use in other 
ways, it has made little more than imaginative 
difference to us in what forms are expressed the 
tokens called money, through the medium of 
which we exchange the things or the labor which 
we have to sell, for the things which we wish to 
buy. 

This is a view of the situation which is hardly 
in accordance with that which has been given in 
current newspaper reports; but the latter are 
after all peculiarly untrust-worthy in regard to 


commercial matters, prepared as they are by men 
who have not even the one-sided training which 
forms the equipment of most of our bankers and 
financial leaders generally. While it is undoubt • 
edly true that nearly everybody in the east favors 
a strictly gold basis of currency, on the ground 
that it is the most staple one that has yet been 
devised, it is nevertheless equally true that the 
idea is altogether fanciful that there has been any 
general fear of the currency falling to a silver 
one, or even that it was much thought about at 
all before the panic came, except as a somewhat 
vague and far away contingency. Now and then 
one would hear the possibility of it adduced as a 
reason for the unsatisfactory state of business, 
but it was always on the theory that somebody 
else must be feeling afraid. Merchants and 
manufacturers have been growing more and more 
loath to expand their enterprises, but only be- 
cause they could see very diminishing chances for 
profit; not that they felt or at all events showed 
any fear that they would get payment for their 
goods in a depreciated currency. 

Nor was there at the east, however it may have 
been beyond the Alleghanies, any scarcity of cir- 
culating medium whatever prior to the last few 
weeks. At the very beginning of the panic, when 
the banks started in to fortify their reserves by 
refusing loans and thereby disturbing the nor- 
mal currents of trade, it became increasingly 
more difficult to secure the use of that command 
over other men's services which we call capital; 
but it is the rankest superstition, if a widespread 
one, to assume that stringency of capital has any 
relation to volume of currency; for in almost 
no instances at all, where loans are made or cap- 
ital invested, is currency of any kind whatever 
used, only bank credits of one kind or another 
being transferred. 

In short, the monetary panic has with us not 
been a monetary panic at all, but simply a cul- 
mination of the starving- out process to which we 
have subjected our industries for a generation 
past, by limiting their development and by the 
greed or conservatism of those whose control 
over natural sources of wealth we have so fos- 
tered by our laws on taxation, on franchises and 
patented monopolies, a process that has so weak- 
ened our industrial forces as to leave them power- 
less to resist any chance attack upon public confi- 
dence, just as an ill-fed man will succumb to a 
slight cold more easily than a well-nurtured one 
to an attack of typhoid fever. 

Speaking of diseases paturally reminds one of 
how, just a year ago, we were all in such terror 
of cholera, and how completely this fear has 
passed away. One cannot help thinking of the 
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solemn predictions that the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago would fail because foreign visitors would be 
afraid to come, and of how no one seems to have 
staid away on that account, although, as might 
have been expected, the stream of foreign visitors 
was a very small one. The storm of abuse that 
was directed last year at Dr. Jenkins from the 
double source of a desire to attack Tammany and 
of the indignation of the reporters at not being 
allowed to come and go on infected ships at their 
sweet will, has died out altogether, and is re- 
called only now and then by an occasional snarl 
from the Evening Post , whose editor will prob- 
ably never forgive the quarantining he suffered as 
penalty for choosing to come in a ship from 
Hamburg, rather than pay passage money to 
some line in which he was not interested. 

Domestic matters are altogether too absorbing 
in these times of stress for New Yorkers to 
bestow their usual attention on foreign affairs, 
and only a languid interest is shown in the dis- 
patches regarding the Behring Sea settlement or 
the perennial tales of threatened war that come 
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to us from abroad. There are probably fewer 
people than there were who would be glad to 
hear that a European war had broken out, for we 
have had some sharp lessons of late that we do 
not permanently profit by the misfortunes of our 
neighbors, but from whichever point of view we 
look at it we may feel reasonably confident that 
neither the insanity of the German emperor nor 
the demagogism of French politicians — which are 
still about the only European influences making 
for war — will be permitted to drag the people 
who nowadays really constitute great nations, 
into a senseless conflict. It would be hoping too 
much, perhaps, to think that the days of perpetu- 
al peace had come about, and in a way for 
which professional peace advocates can hardly 
claim credit, but it is tolerably certain that ws^ is 
not only so expensive an amusement, but so in- 
conclusive a one in modern politics that the in- 
fluence of the intriguing statesmen who have in 
the past chiefly furnished work for soldiers, is 
likely in the future to be cast against it. 

E. J. Shrivbr. 


THE CAUSE OF THE PRESENT “HARD TIMES” AND THE REMEDY. 

BY H. P. PEEBLES. 


The present business panic is the most unnat- 
ural and artificial commercial crisis that this coun- 
try has ever experienced. 

Taken as a whole, the country was- never as 
wealthy or as prosperous as it is (or rather should 
be), to-day. 

There has been no failure of crops of any kind. 
Statisticians tell us there is a surplus of almost 
two hundred million bushels of wheat, and other 
staple cereals, that must find a foreign market for 
consumption. So much cloth has been manufac- 
tured that the mills have closed until the present 
large stock has been consumed. Iron mills have 
shut down for a like reason. Millions of bushels 
of coal have been mined and wait in bunkers for 
purchasers. In a word, the commodities that 
constitute the wealth of a nation or a people were 
never so plentiful nor so cheap; yet millions of men 
are seeking for employment at any wages offered. 
Thousands are on the very verge of want; thou- 
sands go nightly to bed with no certainty of to- 
morrow’s meals, and millions dread the coming 
winter as a season of unusual privation, and fear 
starvation for dependent families. 

Is it strange that the great question of the hour 
is: what causes the “hard times?" that we hear it 
on the street corner; read it in periodicals, mag- 
azines and newspapers; and when men meet the 
commpn salutation is not “how do you do?" but 
"what do you think causes the hard times?" 


Yet the commercial stagnation should surprise 
no one. For the last five years thousands have 
anticipated and predicted it. Nationalists, so- 
cialists, single-taxers, and others, have preached 
boldly, in season and out of season, that it was 
close at hand and must come. A year ago the 
members of the Peoples' party were so persistent 
in predicting the coming evils that they fairly 
earned the title of “calamity howlers." 

Yet, despite these well-known facts, the reader 
of the daily press would fain believe that it came 
unexpectedly, suddenly, like a peal of thunder 
from a clear sky. 

But to the ordinary observer, the most surpris- 
ing facts must be the superficial and nonsensical 
views published as coming from leading politi- 
cians, eminent financiers, prominent statesmen 
and others as to the cause. 

One gravely asserts that it is due entirely to a 
loss of confidence among business men, that has 
extended to the community at large. (Has any 
proof been offered to show that business men are 
more dishonest in 1893 than in 1890 ?) Another 
wish man says the cause is “overproduction;" 
too many commodities have been produced, and 
we must wait for consumers to balance the mar- 
ket. In other words, the country has so much 
wealth, that producing more wealth does not 
pay. If this is true, the logical remedy must be 
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in destroying the surplus. We might engage 
hungry men, starving women, and crying child- 
ren, in burning several millions bushels of wheat 
and other grain, while the ragged and homeless 
might warm themselves at bonfires made from 
cloth, extra bedclothes, furniture, etc. If we 
ever descended to slang, the word "rats !” would 
not fill the bill; we would cry "elephants !” But 
by far the great majority say, it is caused by that 
awful Sherman bill. Of the three silly reasons 
given, the latter is the most absurd and nonsensi- 
cal. We need not comment on the merits of that 
measure, whether it was right or wrong, just or 
nnjust, expedient or inexpedient, but think for a 
moment of the facts of the case. Here we have a 
country containing sixty-five millions of inhabit- 
ants owning more than sixty billion dollars' worth 
of wealth, and because the government 'has pur- 
chased between three and four million dollars' 
worth of silver monthly for the last three years, 
this depression, with millions out of employment, 
and thousands wanting bread, is the result. Any 
state of the union could absorb this much silver 
and maintain its credit; a total loss of four mill- 
ion per month could not wreck the institutions of 
the country. 

No honest man would attempt to deny the claim 
made above that reformers of all classes have 
constantly predicted the present stagnation, or 
that the speakers of the Peoples’ party made it 
their one text for all their stump orations. 

Another fact must be admitted, no matter how 
widely the reformers differed as to their remedies 
for the predicted crisis, they were practically 
unanimous as to the cause of the coming " hard 
times." As their prognostications have met with 
such literal fulfillment, is there not ground for 
the claim that the cause given may rest on a basis 
of truth? 

The modern Cassandras gave but one predomi- 
nant cause for. the evils they predicted, and that 
cause underlies the "hard times" of to-day. It is 
so plain, so apparent, so easily proven, that he 
who runs may read, and the ordinary observer 
can appreciate it without the explanation of an 
eminent political economist; or a leading finan- 
cier. It can be summed up in one brief sentence: 
The concentration of the wealth of the country, 
in the hands of the few, and the necessary conse- 
quence, the impoverishment of the many. 

Here is the real cause, the true cause of the ex- 
isting hard times. We are prepared to not -only 
claim, but to prove, that under the existing indus- 
trial system the small farmer cannot support a 
family, the small manufacturer cannot build up 
an increasing business, the mechanic has no 
prospects of raisiqg himself above the position of 


a wage-earner, and the day laborer can only hope 
for a bare subsistence, and this will be a matter of 
increasing doubt. 

But twenty years ago the farmer felt secure of 
a comfortable living, and anticipated saving some- 
thing for side investments, or old age. The small 
manufacturer believed that with prudence he 
could build up a fortune, and leave an increasing 
business for his heirs. The small producer bad 
hopes of increasing his production to mammoth 
proportions and retiring with ample means. The 
mechanic worked cheerfully, dreaming of the 
coming time when he would manage a factory of 
his own, and the wage-earner patronized the sav- 
ings bank, and talked of the time when he would 
invest in some paying concern. 

First, let us prove that the day of the small 
farmer is over; that the darkness is not from a 
passing eclipse, but the blackness of a long, eter- 
nal night. 

The "bonanza" farm, with its traction plow, 
combined header and thresher, and other im- 
proved machinery, has simply paralyzed the small 
farmer. (This may sound like slang, but it ex- 
presses the idea perfectly.) 

O, the reader may say, this is simply an as- 
sertion that may be true or false. Any writer 
may claim arbitrary assertions like that, but 
proofs are wanted. Well, I did promise proofs, 
and here are facts that you may ponder over. 

Senator Casey, the owner of a bonanza farm, 
says, in a newspaper interview, that he can pro- 
duce wheat at a cost of six dollars per acre. 

A legislative commision from Ohio, and one 
from Michigan, reported that the farmers of 
their respective states could not raise wheat under 
twenty dollars per acre. If Casey sells wheat at 
twelve dollars per acre, he doubles the money in- 
vested. How long can the Ohio farmer continue 
to raise wheat and sell at that price? The grain 
must be sold in the same market, and for the 
same prices. How long can the M^phigan farmer 
continue to produce grain and compete with the 
bonanza farm? 

A short time ago a land case was brought before 
the supreme court of California, and the follow- 
ing facts were given under sworn testimony: On 
a forty thousand acre tract in Sonoma county, 
the cost of raising wheat was forty-five cents a 
cental. On an adjoining farm of two hundred 
acres the cost was one dollar and twenty cents 
per cental. 

If the market price was one dollar per cental 
the owner of the forty thousand tract would more 
than double his money, while the other would 
lose one-fifth of bis original investment^ How 
long can the two hundred acre man continue to 
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support his family raising grain ? Again. A Over twenty of the necessary commodities pro- 
traction plow used in Sonoma county can plow duced in this country, such as sugar, petroleum, 
seventy-five acres a day, and is managed by two leather, cordage, matches, etc., are produced by 
men. Land on the large ranches is plowed under a trust or large corporation that controls the mar- 
contract at twenty cents per acre. Let us sup- ket, determines the amount produced, and fixes 
pose that the farmer has to werk for wages. A the selling price ; and there is absolutely no start- 
good team can plow about three acres a day, and ing point for the small capitalist or beginner to 
as he could not ask more than the market price build up a trade in any of these industries, 
for plowing, he would receive sixty cents a day. Times are hard for the many, but never in his- 
How long can he support his family and main- tory were they so easy for the few. Thirty ^ears 
tain a team on these wages? These are not the- ago no man would have believed that in 1S93 there 
ories, but facts; not assertions, but realities; and would be many men in the country worth from 
the farmer must answer the questions in a practi- ten to a hundred million of dollars, and that a 
cal form or cease producing grain for profit. True, corporation like the Standard Oil Company could 
the farmer will not absolutely starve; he can net from fifty to one hundred million per year, 
raise vegetables, small fruits, etc., but the same Now, reader, think it out. Is not this the real 

tendencies are to be seen in the production of cause for the “hard times;" can there be any 

vegetables and fruit. There is talk of a fruit doubt about it? 

trust in this state (California), with a capital of The silver question, the currency problem as a 

fifty millions, that proposes to control that indus- whole, the tariff, lack of confidence, etc., may 
try on the Pacific coast; and the new invention have a bearing, but they are like the little ripples 
called the potato planter has already produced on the main current. Do what you please with 
the five hundred acre potato patch. these superficial questions, attempt to solve them 

As regards the present and future for the small or allow them to go. Poverty will increase, want 
manufacturer, let us take the production of iron become more apparent, destitution will seek more 
as a fair sample. The writer was born and bred victims, the masses will become poorer and 
in western Pennsylvania, and has a personal poorer as long as the present system of produc- 
knowledge of the great change that has' taken tion continues, and all surplus wealth flows into 
place in the production of that commodity in the the hands of the few who own the machinery used 
last thirty years. in creating commodities. 

Thirty years ago iron was produced in small There is but one remedy. Let the people, as a 
furnaces, costing from $8,000 to $10,000, and a whole, form one universal trust, to be managed 
good mechanic was frequently given a third or by the Nation, that will manufacture and dis- 
fourth interest for managing them. (In fact, tribute all necessary commodities. Let the pro- 
fully nine-tenths of the iron kings received their ducing capital of the country be owned by the 
start in that way). f country instead of by individuals, and the tramp 

What chance is there to-day of a mechanic be- and the millionaire will become historical along 
ing offered a partnership in a million dollar fur- with the serf and the feudal lord, 
nace, or the five million steel plant ? This country was founded on the idea that we 

We may dismiss this branch of the subject by need no king or aristocratic class to govern us 
quoting the candid remarks of a gentleman who politically for their own benefit, but why do we 
had accumulated a million in the iron business, allow a capitalist class to govern us economically, 
Mr. Jam6s Westerman, of Sharon, Pa., about control the instruments of production for 
eight years ago answered a question of the writer their exclusive benefit? Political freedom be- 
in the following direct words: “If I was a young comes a farce when compared with economic sla- 
man to day, without capital, and had double the very. Bellamy well says : “ The industrial sys- 
luck. double the economy, double the skill, I tem of a Nation, as well as the political system, 
could never rise above the position of a boss ought to be a government of the people, by the 
r °Her." people, and for the people." 
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HAS A MAN THE RIGHT TO QUIT? 


In addressing the Hop Growers’ Association 
lately, Senator Hill, of New York, spoke ex- 
haustively upon many points of social and polit- 
ical economy. He devoted considerable time to 
the question of the relations between employer 
and employ^. 

Holding that every man has a constitutional 
right to labor when, for whom and at what price, 
he chooses, and that any contract made between 
an individual and his employer is the business of 
no one but the two. He said: 

These considerations of the relative rights of 
individuals engaged in labor pursuits, about 
which there ought not to be any dispute among 
well-informed men, do not conflict with the obli- 
gations which workmen assume when they volun- 
tarily join labor organizations, except in the 
matter of personal honor which may be involved 
and which may require submission to the con- 
clusions of the majority. ... 

The legal rights of such individuals unques- 
tionably remain the same irrespective of the 
question of such membership. They always 
must be deemed to reserve the abstract legal 
right of repudiating such membership whenever 
they so prefer, their withdrawal only occasioning 
such minor forfeitures or penalties as reasonable 
by-laws might inflict. They cannot be compelled 
to act against their will Their personal rights 
cannot be jeopardized. 

In that view I fail to appreciate the anxiety of 
a certain learned jurist of another state, who in 
a recent address seemed to apprehend serious 
danger to the peace and welfare of our free in- 
stitutions occasioned by the manifestations of 
power and alleged defiance of authority on the 
part of certain labor organizations in the western 
states; Such organizations having vast power 
for good must necessarily have great opportuni- 
ties for evil. Capital having the power to com- 
bine by being incorporated, labor must have the 
same privilege of combining through the means 
of organization. 

Labor's right to organize cannot be questioned, 
and if the right of the individual to become a 
member of a labor organization, and the right of 


the individual to claim protection from the law, 
in the discharge of his lawful duties or following 
his lawful avocation, be conceded, who can ques- 
tion the right of the individual to remain a 
member of the organization or to leave, at will, 
the employment in which he can claim the pro- 
tection of the law? We opine that the 'learned 
jurist referred to was more apprehensive of 
trouble to some of the corporate interests than 
"serious danger to the peace and welfare of our 
free institutions.” If the reports, printed at the 
time, were correct, this "learned jurist” congrat- 
ulated himself; not upon having upheld the 
majesty of the law; not upon having enforced 
law which had been pronounced sound and con- 
stitutional; not upon having done "right though 
the heavens fall;" not upon having performed 
his duty, but upon having prevented an extensive 
strike; even though in order to do so he was 
obliged to manufacture an interpretation of the 
law which had never occurred to any of those 
who took part in its enactment. 

Continuing, Senator Hill said: 

There is nothing new or strange, in the fact 
that labor organizations, like all benevolent, 
social or secret societies, act usually as a 
unit in whatever course has been determined 
upon by an executive committee, a board of 
trustees or directors, or other officials who 
have been previously selected for such 
purpose. There could be no harmony of 
action if it were otherwise, and the membership 
of such bodies feel honorably bound to abide by 
the decisions thus reached, and to that extent 
only have they surrendered their personal judg- 
ment or abridged their liberty of action. They 
are under no legal restraint, however, at any 
time, and it is difficult to see how any question 
of personal liberty can be deemed to be involved 
in their proceedings. 

It does not follow that the membership of 
labor organizations cannot easily be kept within 
the law. Of course they must not violate con- 
tracts, or disobey the orders of the court, or con- 
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spire to do unlawful acts, or intimidate other 
workmen who desire to work, but who do not 
belong to their body. They must be held to a 
strict accountability to the law the same as all 
others. As a rule their membership is composed 
of law-abiding citizens who are as much at- 
tached to the true principles of our government 
as is the learned jurist who went out of his way 
to criticise them, and I cannot perceive that the 
cause of personal liberty has suffered any detri- 
ment from their alleged attacks upon it. It is 
true that those of their membership who labor 
for railroad corporations occupy a peculiar rela- 
tion to the public, possibly of a quasi public 
character, and may owe certain obligations to 
such corporations, the public or the state, which 
interfere at times with their entire freedom of 
action, but such a construction is not by any 
means clear, nor has it yet received the sanction 
of the highest judicial tribunal of any state or 
that of the United States. 

These obligations, however, if they exist, must 
be reciprocal. The right to discharge and the 
right to quit must go hand in hand. One cannot 
well exist without the other, or else the parties 
are not upon an equality before the law. In my 
opinion the citadel of personal liberty in this 
country is more in danger of being undermined 
by the ill-considered opinions of some of its 
judges, straining doubtful points and invoking 
quibbles in favor of corporate power, and creat- 
ing legal fictions to cripple the efforts of honest 
labor struggling against great odds to assert its 
dignity, than from all the arbitrary demonstra- 
tions that were ever made by workingmen 

It seems to be generally held that the members 


labor organizations cannot "violate contracts" 
without at once becoming amenable to the law. 
There must be two parties to a contract and if 
one is amenable to the law for violation, why 
not the other as well? If a corporation violates 
or arbitrarily abrogates its contract with its em- 
ployes, what could the employes expect from an 
appeal to the courts or the la v? They would be 
told in substance, "If you do not desire to con- 
tinue in their employ under the conditions which 
they impose you can quit," and still it is claimed 
that "the law is no respecter of persons.” Sen- 
ator Hill speaks truly when he says that "It does 
not follow that the membership of labor organi- 
zations can not easily be kept within the law.” 
Can he say the same of the corporations? Has 
any tribunal succeeded in keeping them within 
the law? Certainly not the Inter-state Com- 
merce Commission. Note the words of the Sen- 
ator: "The right to discharge and the right to 
quit must go hand in hand.” Emblazon them on 
your banners; proclaim them from the moun- 
tain tops and from this day forth refrain from 
casting your vote for any legislator who does not 
entertain and practice the spirit which they 
breathe. Ye who prate of restrained liberty and 
demagogy in labor organizations, read and 
ponder upon the closing sentence of above quo- 
tation. 


THE SITUATION. 


No fact is so patent to the citizens of this great 
republic to-day as that they are passing through 
one of the worst, if not the very worst, of all the 
finanial disturbances in history, Mills and facto- 
ries standing idle or only working hours enough to 
give employes the barest living, every current of 
commerce and business stagnant, all improvement 
stopped, capital in hiding, the railroads and all 
other of the larger corporations retrenching in 
every possible way, these, together with the vast 
and constantly growing army of the unemployed 
they have created, all bear indubitable evidence 
of the life and death struggle now in progress. 
Even in its short life our nation has been forced 
to undergo several such calamities, and the his- 
tory of the present, in most particulars, is but a 
repetition of the past. The first indication of a 
coming storm to make itself felt was in the nature 
of doubt and distrust which seemed to taint the 
very air. Sagacious manufacturers early refused 
to add to their stocks on hand; already danger- 
ously large, in view of the uncertainty they could 
see in the markets of the immediate future. Mer- 
chants refused to buy on the same conditions and 
every line of trade and transportation began to 


feel the effects of this action. Everywhere more 
and more men were thrown out of employment 
and they in turn cut down expenditures to the 
very life limit. When manufacturers and dealers 
could get no money through their business they 
were forced to meet a falling market by calling in 
theiir credits or borrowing, and the banks were 
obliged to do the same. Those institutions with 
nothing better than sand for foundation began to 
go by the board and everybody became alarmed. 
Men with money in the banks rushed to get it out 
before it should be swallowed up in general disas- 
ter, and for a time it looked as though every 
financial institution in the country was doomed. 
The money thus obtained was boarded away 
where it might be safe, but where it certainly 
could not assist in the ordinary business transac- 
tions of the country. All financial concerns in 
turn were obliged to contract their credits and 
increase their cash on hand in order to meet any 
possible run that might be made on them and be- 
tween the two classes enough money has been 
locked up to cause a famine and compel men to 
pay for currency as they would for meat or flour. 
All are agreed that these facts exist and that so 
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far a genuine and general panic has only been 
averted by the good common sense of the people 
at large, backed by the wonderful resources of 
a country, never more prosperous than it was a 
few months ago. Leading thinkers, however, 
whose honesty of purpose cannot be doubted, 
differ widely as to the particular cause respon- 
sible for this most dangerous and undesirable 
condition of affairs. Each has his pet aversion 
and his specific which is warranted to bring im- 
mediate relief, but it is greatly to be feared that 
they are simply doctoring symptoms and fail to 
reach the disease, itself. They will eventually 
find that the disease is constitutional, not local, and 
that while tinkering with filver, the tariff, or the 
general currency may furnish temporary relief, 
no permapent cure can be effected until the 
knife has been applied to one of the most power- 
ful off-shoots of our social system. They will 
find in time one of the most potent and active 
causes of financial and social discord with which 
we, as a nation, are cursed, in the constantly 
growing tendency toward a consolidation of cap- 
ital. The manifest advantages in economy of 
production, cheapness of transportation, ability 
to control both the market for the raw material 
and the finished product, have proven too allur- 
ing for the most stringent laws, and to-day 
scarcely a necessity of life can be found that is 
not furnished by and is not at the mercy of some 
such trust or combipe. It requires no figures to 
convince the average farmer that the prices of 
his wheat and corn, oats, pork and beef, are de- 
pendent only upon the market gamblers of Chi- 
cago, who force them up and down as best suits 
their private interests. No people can be blamed 
for growing alarmed over their future when a few 
men are allowed to control absolutely the na- 
tion’s output of coal and to fix its price by the 
simple rule of "how much dare we ask, ” and not 
by the law of supply and demand, as equity 
would require. If these were the only instances 
and the wealth and power of these men the only 
disadvantages, they might possibly be borne, but 
the same is practically true of every necessity 
known to the poor man, and it is fast forcing a 
social condition which will prove intolerable to a 
free people. As all the avenues of production 
and trade are absorbed by these modern commer- 
cial leviathans, the great middle class, merchants 
with small stores, mechanics with their own 
shops, the small farmers, every producer who 
cannot command a place in the combines, will be 
crowded back into the ranks of the wage earners 
through inability to meet the competition thus 
forced upon them. No more deadly blow could 
be struck our free institutions than the oblitera- 


tion of this great middle class of independent 
liberty-loving citizens, who never grow out of 
touch with labor and have always furnished the 
mainstay of free government. If the working- 
men of this country would have its finances 
placed upon a sound and conservative basis, if 
they would have labor receive an equitable share 
of its product, if they would see the members of 
their own class pushing on for better things un- 
der the inspiration that can come alone from the 
hope of independence, if they would preserve the 
middle classes as a mighty force for the conserva- 
tion of their rights against the over-rich, they will 
at once unite against this insidious enemy. They 
have the power in their own hands and have 
themselves only to blame if it is not used. Half- 
way measures have been tried and have failed, 
ignominiously. Now, let labor see to it that no 
man be sent to the legislature or congress who 
will not pledge and give his best efforts to stamp- 
ing out every trust and combine with which this 
country is cursed, even to the extent of confis- 
cating the last dollar concerned, if that be found 
needful. Let the men who gamble in the prices 
of the necessities of life be rated with their breth- 
ren of the turf and gambling hell, but let the pun- 
ishment for their offense be more commensurate 
with its gravity, and be fearlessly inflicted to the 
letter. Let the acquiring of immense fortunes 
by these means be made impossible, let the 
perpetuity of any unusual accumulation of wealth 
be prohibited, and a great step in advance will 
have been made. All this the people in their 
sovereign power may do if they only will before 
the chains have been riveted too tightly, and now 
is the accepted time for taking up this great 
work. 

The first practical effect of the present finan- 
cial stringency upon railroad men was felt in the 
retrenchment commenced by many of 
the companies. Most of these effected 

the saving desired by cutting down 

their train service and releasing such men as 
could be most readily spared for the time. A 
few, however, have now in contemplation a gen- 
eral reduction of the wages paid the men in their 
operating departments. The general excuse 

given for even contemplating such action is the 
hard times and the loss of business and rev- 
enues caused thereby. That this is not the true 
reason is shown by the fact that this proposed 
reduction is to be made in the face of an actual 
increase in both gross and net earnings for al- 
most every road concerned, One of the com- 
panies in question shows by its official report that 
the business done last July was better than for 
any July in its history. Another road pleads the 
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making of extens ve permanent betterments to 
its line and the purchase of rolling stock for the 
accommodation of World's Fair traffic. Now, in 
view of the fact that this traffic was less 
than was expected, and the assumption that 
business must be comparatively slack for 
some months after the fair has closed, while ad- 
mitting increased gross and net earnings over last 
year, the manager asks his men to help him pay for 
these bettermerts and rolling stock. Still an- 
other company, who paid a four per cent dividend 
in June, borrowed $1,000,000 in Europe, and after 
using it to pay for new rolling stock now asks the 
men to assist in making good that purchase. It 
should require no argument to convince any open 
minded man of the injustice of these demands 
and of a want of candor in the reasons given for 
their being made. It is also difficult to see the 
justice in selecting the men in the operating de- 
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partment for this sacrifice, as ninety per cent of 
them are paid only for work actually done i. e. by 
the mile and hour. ' In several instances the men 
have offered to loan the company — asking them 
to accept reductions on account of the hard times 
— a large per cent of their salaries for several 
months, without interest, and allowing ample 
time within which to pay. So far as heard from 
this proposition has been promptly declined by 
the officers. The situation is a grave one, cer- 
tainly, and its difficulties are not to be brushed 
away with a word. Be the outcome what it may, 
we shall still be of the opinion that in a majority 
of the instances where reductions in rates of pay 
of employes in transportation departments is 
proposed, disposition to take advantage of seem- 
ingly auspicious conditions is more the moving 
power than actual necessities. 


USE EVERY SAFEGUARD. 


During the past five years much has been ac- 
complished in the way of providing appliances 
that will add to the safety of trainmen, when in 
the performance of their duties. A great step in 
advance was taken when the law requiring theT 
use of automatic couplers and air-brakes in the 
freight service was passed, thus cutting off two of 
the worst dangers that menace the trainmen. 
There still remain, however, many minor safe- 
guards the adoption of which would tend to prevent 
frequent accident, and none of them should be lost 
sight of in rejoicing over the greater victories 
achieved. Much has been said upon the need for 
better steps and handholds on engines, and 
through this agitation a great improvement has 
been made during the last five yearsf That there 
still remains something to be done along this line 
is evidenced by the following suggestions offered 
in the August number of Locomotive Engineering ; 

Many handholds are put as nearly over the 
steps as possible; this is a mistake. Ample hand 
holds should be provided on the engine and tender, 
and a large, substantial step located between 
them. If an engine is standing still a man will 
usually use both hands in getting on, but if mov- 
ing in either direction at moderate speed the ex- 
perienced railroader will grasp the first handhold 
with both hands and let the motion swing his 
body toward the step; by the time his feet are 
planted there he has got hold of both handholds 
and is safe. Steps strung on a rod below the cab 
bracket and held by set screws are a delusion and 
a snare; they are too small to step at when the 
engine is moving, no one knows whether they 
will turn on the rod or not — they usually do r— 
and they are eternally getting turned or bent by 
striking ties, rails or other material, or snow. 
The only real good they are is to allow men to 
get into the cab in the shop while the tender is 
disconnected. It would be better if they were off 


every engine and a longer step put on the tender. 
These abominable engine-steps have cost more 
than one poor fellow his leg or his life. 

On road engines men usually need to get on ' 
when they are going ahead, and as the tender 
handhold is always larger, longer and lower down 
than the engine handholds, nine times out of ten 
men will mount by that. In swinging on this 
way the steps are on the wrong side, and exper- 
ienced men will usually put one foot on them, 
but put the other on top of the first axle-box of 
the forward tank-truck; this is safest, as it dis- 
tributes the work of overcoming the inertia of the 
body to three points, the hands and each of the 
feet. If in place of the costly and dangerous en- 
gine step in the shape of a fire-shovel, the master 
mechapics would put a step on the corner of the 
truck frame or box, it would be better; a flat 
piece of boiler plate would answer well enough. 

It will always be necessary for men to get on 
and off moving engines, orders to the contrary 
notwithstanding, so the thing to do is to furnish 
good steps and reliable handholds with as much 
uniformity as possible. It were far better they be 
too good than too bad. 

All trainmen are obliged to be on the engines 
more or less in the performance of their duties, 
and the reforms indicated are of interest to all 
alike. It would be just as cheap to provide new 
engines with safe hand holds and steps as with 
the poorer ones still in use by some, and the old 
engines could be refitted at very little cost, when 
it was needed. If the use of poor appliances 
only cripple one man a year, they become by that 
one accident too costly to be used, and should be 
discarded for the v - y best obtainable. Let the 
good work go on until the men who are in the 
train service have been provided with every pos- 
sible safeguard. The unavoidable accidents will 
still make their calling the most dangerous fol- 
owed by civilized man. 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 

For some reason the railroad men of the country 
do not appear to take up readily with the proposi- 
tion to turn all their organizations into political 
machines. So far as they have expressed them- 
selves the great majority are thoroughly alive to 
the need for new laws, bringing labor and capital 
upon an absolutely equal footing, and a better 
enforcement of the laws now on the statute books 
designed to protect labor, but they do not like the 
omnibus plans proposed to bring about this de- 
sired end, neither do they propose being used as 
tools for the advancement of a few ambitious and 
designing men. In the August number of The 
Railroad Employee , Charles A. Keller gives the 
the following strong expression to his views upon 
this question, and it will doubtless meet with the 
approbation of many of his fellow workmen. 

Certain it is that we are in need of legislation 
whicn will protect us from the greed of capitalists 
and corporations. We need also the repeal of 
existing laws which were enacted to enable capi- 
tal to enrich itself at our expense, and we need 
further the rigid enforcement of the few laws 
which we have been enabled to have passed for 


our benefit. Such results can be obtained peace- 
fully and easily. All that is needed is an earnest 
effort on our part and an announcement to the 
country that we mean to beware of political traps, 
even if set in our midst by so-called laDor leaders. 
An announcement further that our votes cannot 
be purchased by Rum, Money or Office, and that 
our eyes are open for tricken and deceit, and 
that our votes are for our true friends and against 
our enemies. * * * * No law-maker will re- 
fuse reasonable demands when he knows they are 
backed up by such principles as these, and by or- 
ganizations, the members of which have the votes 
which mean election or defeat to himself and party. 

What we need is caution, prudence and fore- 
sight against the false leadership of the over zeal- 
ous or over ambitious aspirant to political honors. 
We have no business in active politics, for we 
are not trained in its mysteries, and when we 
plunge our Brotherhoods into politics we an- 
nounce to the country that benevolence is not our 
object, and that we are in the field for political 
spoil. We should be ready to battle the individ- 
ual without regard to party, and favor him only 
for his friendship toward our cause. Our Brother- 
hoods are too great and have far too wide and im- 
portant a mission in protection and benevolence 
to for an instant enter the political field, with its 
treachery, deceit and wickedness, and thus smear 
their present spotless reputations. 


A LESSON WORTH HEEDING. 


In the August number of The Switchmens' Jour- 
nal may be found a long article descriptive of a 
supposed strike of switchmen in the D. & R. G. 
yards at Pueblo, Colorado. The article in ques- 
tion seems to have been approved by W. J. Wal- 
pole Lodge No. 49, S. M. A. A., and is signed by 
five men, as a committee, trom that body. It is 
more than historically minute in its recitation of a 
long series of persecutions indicted upon the men 
by General Yardmaster William Crocker, and en- 
ters with very apparent pleasure into an elaborate 
enumeration of the many crimes this man Crocker 
has committed, not only against the switchmen in 
question, but against society in general. This 
they submitted to until he discharged some of 
their number, when they at once ordered a strike 
on their own responsibility, and declared the yard 
to be a "scab” yard. If this were all the evidence 
at hand the general reader might think these men 
had some cause for complaint, though but few 
would be found to sanction all that was done on 
such a weak and evidently one sided statement. 
Unfortunately, however, for this brilliant ro- 
mance, it was quickly tollowed by an official 
statement, under the seal of lodge 49, signed by 
its master and secretary as such, together with 
other members as a committee, giving every alle- 
gation made in The Switchmen' Journal the lie 
direct. In the first place they declare the com- 
munication to have been made and published 


without authority from the lodge, though it is 
printed as having been the work of a regularly 
appointed committee, and afterward having been 
formally endorsed by that body. They next de- 
clare the allegations against Mr. Crocker to have 
been made solely through malice and personal 
spite, and then go on to knock the last bit of foun- 
dation out from under their highly imaginative 
brethren by the following statements : 

"Wherea^, a scab list has been circulated all 
over the country, stating that these men took 
strikers’ places during a strike. We, mem- 
bers of W. J. Walpole Lodge, No. 49, wish to no- 
tify all railway men that there has been no strike 
in Pueblo on the D. & R. G. Railway since 1888. 
That there are no scabs working here, nor has 
there been since this lodge was organized.” 

As will be readily seen, this leaves the men be- 
hind the scheme in anything but an enviable 
plight. At the same time it is difficult to see in 
what particular The Switchmen' s Journal is better 
placed than the men who used it for the further- 
ance of their malice. The statement is was 
induced to publish was so bitterly per- 
sonal that no one need have been de- 
ceived by it, and bore an abundance of evidence 
on its face that the men had ordered a strike on 
purely personal grounds, without sanction of law, 
and even without deliberation. In the face of all 
this, without taking time for investigation, but 
with a baste which some may think indicates a 
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method in its madness, the Journal rashes to the 
support of the imaginary strike with the strongest 
possible editorial sanction. In doing this the ed- 
itor mhkes use of the following deplorable lan- 
guage: * There are times when the violation of 
any rule, regulation or law governing an organi- 
zation or a citizen is permissible: Murder, under 
our laws, is a capital crime against the common- 
wealth, but when the act is committed in self-de- 
fence, it is justifiable. The strike of the D. &. R. 
G. men was not in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the S. M. A. A., but it was the only alter- 
native, and, under the circumstances, they were 
justified in using* any available weapon to protect 
their rights." 

Every true friend of labor and of labor organi- 
zations must deplore such language when coming 
from any source, and especially when from men 
who are supposed to be leaders in the common 
cause. Killing done in self-defence is not muf- 
der, and murder is never justifiable. Neither is 
that man a safe counselor who, knowing men to 
be acting from personal motives and without the 
direction of law, first declares murder to be jus- 
tifiable in self-defence, and then urges them to 
use all means in protecting their rights. The 
man who does this is either an irresponsible hot- 
head, lacking the first elements of safe and suc- 
cessful leadership, or he is actuated by personal 
motives, which make him doubly dangerous. If 
there are times when the violation of any law is 
proper, who is to be the judge as to the coming of 
the "times?" If any body of men, no matter 
what their numbers or their real motives, may 
constitute themselves the sole judges of these 
matters, and may first order a strike in violation 
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of the fundamental law of their Order, and then 
violate all other law in carrying it out, who will 
answer for the results? How long would the hon- 
est, level-headed workingmen, who are the main- 
stay and support of all organized labor, allow 
themselves to be made the tools of the designing 
few who may be found in any considerable body 
of men, and who would then be given full sway. 
The proposition of the Journal is a monstrous one, 
and would lead to the destruction of every labor 
organization in the world. No better illustration 
of the dangers attending the adoption of such a 
course could be given than the particular instance 
in question, where a few hot- heads break through 
every restraint placed around them by the laws of 
their Order, and are given the instant support of 
their association's official organ. If they had fol- 
lowed the advice thus given them, both directly and 
indirectly, and had met with similar support from 
all the organization, no one can estimate the amount 
of damage they might have done by this time, for- 
tunately, however, the officers of their own lodge 
took the matter in hand at once, and by showing 
up the truth of the situation and the motives actu- 
ating the men in interest, at once left them and 
their Journal stranded high and dry. Every true 
friend of labor will regret the occurrence, but 
will hope that its disgraceful failure may serve as 
a lesson to deter others of a like mind from a sim- 
ilar attempt, and at the same time serve as a check 
upon those men who are always too willing to 
advise re ort to extreme measures, no matter 
what the occasion. The members of the switch- 
mens' association will do well to look to their 
Grand Master for counsel, and not to the editor- 
ial columns of the Journal. 


A WORTHY CHARITY. 


Railroad men have constant calls upon their 
generosity, probably more than any other class of 
men, and yet they never fail to assist the unfortu- 
nate whom they know to be deserving. So con- 
stant are they in this practice that the generosity 
of railroaders has grown to be proverbial. In the 
face of the fact that they give thousands of dol- 
lars annually out of their earnings, none too great 
at best, there is still one charity to which we wish 
to cail their especial attention, and that is the 
Aged and Disabled Railroad Employes Home, 
now situ ted at 1048 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Therame of this institution will be sufficient to 
recommend it at once to every one who knows 
anything of the hazards attending life upon the 
rail, and we feel certain that a thorough under- 
standing of its purposes will bring an immediate 
and characteristically liberal response from the 


men it is intended to aid. In the August number 
of The Home Journal, a paper published in the 
interest of the Home, M. C. Whitcomb gives the 
case a strong presentation, as follows : 

Do you ever picture yourself as a worn-out, old 
railroad man, with no home, no friends to help 
you? 

Many who read this are rapidly nearing that 
eventful period in life, and with no forethought 
of the future, or of others. It is human to be 
wrapped up in one's own selfish thoughts, and to 
think of ours alone. Yet there are exceptions, 
and the writer thinks that more exceptions exist 
in the class of railroad men than that of Any other. 
Their liberality is Vnown all over the world where 
railroad men are employed, and, although selfish, 
apparently, at times, when those of their number 
are in trouble or need, none are more ready to 
help than they, and their allegiance to each other 
is a virtue that many who make loud professions 
would do well to imitate. Just now, in their be- 
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half, a building fund is being collected with which 
it is proposed to build a permanent Home in Chi- 
cago for aged and disabled railroad men. Brother 
L. S. Coffin, whose title should be 14 Our Grand 
Old Man," and Brother F. M. Ingalls, M. D., are 
at the head of the movement, and this of itself in- 
sures it to be reliable and trustworthy. Brother 
Coffin has headed the list with one thousand dol- 
lars. To each and all of the seven hundred thou- 
sand railroad men in our country, let this be an 
appeal to lend us your aid; send any amount, how- 
ever small. It is not given away, but loaned. 
Some day you or yours will reap the benefit of it, 
and you never will regret it. You will sleep 
sounder at night. Your own heart will tell you 
that you have done a noble act, and God will re- 
member all such givers. 


Read the Horn* Journal , too. It is published 
in your behalf, in the behalf of the Home, and in 
behalf of all railroad men. The entire proceeds 
from its sale are applied toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the Home, and it should be read by all 
As Mr. Whitcomb says, the project is under 
safe and conservative management, and is in every 
way worthy the support of the men it is intended 
to benefit. Every one can afford to give some- 
thing to such a cause, and if each railroad man 
in the country will give a little, the total will not 
only provide the $50,000 building fund needed, 
but will furnish a permanent fund for its mainte- 
nance. We commend it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every reader. 


COMMENT, 


In the words of Grover, “the fat," “it is a con- 
dition that confronts us, not a theory." And, 
truly, it is not a pleasant condition. With thou- 
sands and thousands of men tramping the country 
in the vain search for work ; with manufacturing 
establishments shutting down in all parts of the 
country, and others curtailing their operations to 
the lowest possible point ; with mines being 
abandoned, with railroads discharging men on 
every hand, and with winter coming on to add its 
terrors to the distress of the unemployed, the 
Condition confronting the wage-earners is, to say 
the least, discouraging. 

* * 

* 

And the most discouraging feature of the whole 
miserable business is that the workers allow it to 
be so. It is not as though the present condition 
were a novelty ; not as though we had never ex- 
perienced its like before ; not as though the pe- 
riodic recurrence of these paroxysms of industrial 
depression had not been predicted with unerring 
accuracy, that we suffer in this way. On the con- 
trary, these fits of depression have come to be 
such a fixed feature in our civilization that scien- 
tists have come to recognize them as the necessary 
concomitants of our economic policy, and have 
been able to demonstrate with unerring logic that 
they must occur about every so often as long as 
that policy is continued. Their demonstrations 
always prove out by the facts, still every little 
period of prosperity blinds the workers to their 
real condition, they fondly hug the delusion that 
they will always be prosperous, and refuse to be- 
lieve the ' ‘calamity howlers" until they are rudely 
awakened by the next recurring period of de- 
pression, just as has been predicted. 

* * 

* 

The argument by which scientists are able to 
predict the periodic recurrence of these fits of de- 
pression is as follows : 


The worker, in one year, let us say, produces 
$1,000 worth of value, for doing which he receives 
in wages $346. (Census of 1880). But after he 
has produced the goods the worker alters his 
economic position ; he now becomes the con- 
sumer; he goes into the market to buy back the 
same goods he has made. He can only buy back 
one-third of them , because he has received wages 
enough only to do that. The employer is left 
with two-thirds of his product unsold. The next 
year, therefore, when the worker asks for employ- 
ment, he is told that there has been an “over 
production," and that the employer cannot again 
employ him until last year’s goods are sold. But 
the worker cannot buy them without wages, and 
he cannot get wages without work ; and there is 
no work to be done until the unsold goods are 
disposed of ! Astonishing paradox of a “brainy" 
and “business" system ! The employer does his 
best to find “new markets” for his surplus goods, 
and so long as he can do this the machine of 
profit-production — though rusty, creaking, and 
rickety — keeps on going somehow. But when 
new markets are no longer to be found, then the 
system must fall. It becomes self evident that 
as a mathematical proposition, equity must be 
established. Wages must exactly buy back pro- 
duct, and product must equivalate wages, jot the 
time will inevitably come when production will 
be at a standstill, and anarchy and revolution 
prevail throughout the world! For, suppose that 
each year there remains unsold only one-tenth of 
the product, in ten years there is a whole year’s 
production on hand ; employers cannot afford to 
employ the workers, and they must either starve 
or revolt, and sack the warehouses. There can 
be no such thing as real “over production" in 
houses, food or clothes, so long as any human 
being lacks shelter, bread or a coat. There is in 
reality an “under-payment," which prevents them 
buying the things they need. 

It is astonishing to note how recklessly the real 
gause of our present condition is ignored, and 
what energy is displayed in the search for pallia- 
tive measures which promise to give temporary 
relief, but which do not even pretend to go to the 
root of the trouble, and render such crisises im- 
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possible io the future. The quack doctors of our 
civilization still talk of “over-production/' “over- 
consumption,” “loss of confidence,” “failure of 
credit,” and so on, ad nauseam , with the same 
owlish gravity as though the fallacy of such 
puerile arguments had never been demonstrated. 

V 

We might admit Ihe truth of all these quack 
arguments and still have a good casq against 
their propounders, as not a single one of them 
has ever proposed anything but the continuance 
of the same old system based on “confidence,” 
“credit,” etc., with some variations of detail and 
spiced, mayhap, with considerable platitudinous 
advice and numerods moral reflections. If one 
chances to suggest that “confidence” is a mighty 
poor basis for a complex productive system, and 
that it is possible to have one that a little ' 'loss 
of confidence” would not completely upset; if he 
asserts that he might inaugurate an economic 
policy which would render “over-production” 
and “over-consumption” impossible, he is at 
once set down as a bloody-minded anarchist, an 
“enemy of society,” and so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

V 

Take as an example of the extremely unstable 
basis upon which our eoonomic system is built, 
the action of the Indian government in suspend- 
ing the free coinage of silver. That action pre- 
cipitated the present disaster; our industries were 
immediately struck with paralysis and our coun- 
try filled with idle men, and China and Japan are 
said to be suffering equally with ourselves. Is it 
not a strange commentary on a civilization sup- 
posed to be founded on correct principles that the 
action of a few men in thus reducing the price of 
a single product below the point of profitable 
production should manifest itself throughout the 
entire network of industry and precipitate dis- 
aster in the four quarters of the globe? And yet 
there are persons who are so infatuated as to be- 
lieve that by restoring silver to its former status 
in our monetary system tne “spbynx’s riddle” of 
our civilization will be solved. That belief is a 
sample of the “confidence" from which we suffer. 

* * 

* 

One of the strangest antinomies in the whole 
system is that these paroxysms occur at times 
when the country is overflowing with plenty. 
With bountiful crops, with granaries filled to 
bursting, with warehouses overflowing with 
stocks of goods, men must suffer from hunger 
and cold because they lack the opportunity of 
turning their labor into the things they need. 
Economists tell us, with truth, that all wealth is 
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produced by labor; surely, when things come to 
such a pass that men are debarred from using 
their labor so as to produce wealth sufficient for 
their own needs, we are justified in inferring that 
“there is something rotten in Denmark.” When 
labor, the very father of wealth, is estranged 
from its own child, when the laborer is unable to 
utilize sufficient of tne fruits of his own toil to 
keep him from starving, surely is it not time we 
demanded a new departure? Is it not time we re- 
pudiated the silly fallacy that men must suffer 
the pangs of starvation because they have pro- 
duced too much wealth? 

V 

We talk about rights, natural and inalienable; 
rights with which men are endowed by their Cre- 
ator, and which accrue to them through the sim- 
ple fact of their existence. Is it too much to say 
that the most sacred right with which man is en- 
dowed, is the right of applying his labor to the 
satisfaction of his wants? What other right can 
man enjoy when he is not protected in the exer- 
cise of this right? In the absence of this right 
doe? not liberty, equality, fraternity, the pursuit 
of happiness, appear as the mere delusions of a 
disordered civilization? Can man enjoy liberty in 
the social state when he lacks bread and the op- 
portunity for procuring bread? 

* # 

* 

We talk about liberty and congratulate our- 
selves on the fact of living in a free country, yet 
only a little while ago, on July 22d last, a 
young man, 27 years of age, able-bodied and ac- 
tive, publicly offered himself for sale as a willing 
slave for life to any person who would support 
his aged mother and prevent her from being 
turned into the street penniless and destitute. 
This happened in that paradise of the 400, New 
York City, and the offer was made by the young 
man as a last resort to protect his mother from 
starvation, after every effort of his to procure 
work had failed Such cases do not result from 
the application of the principles of freedom to 
the social compact. 

*** 

These industrial crises must occur, with more 
or less regularity, as long as men allow 
themselves to remain dependent on the will of 
their fellow men for the opportunity to labor. 
When the conditions on which a man may apply 
his labor to the satisfaction of his wants are un- 
der the control and subject to the arbitrary will 
of another man, then has man surrendered rights 
which he derives from God Almighty into the 
keeping of his fellow men, and then must he re- 
main a slave as long as the conditions continue, 
although his slavery may be disguised under all the 
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paraphernalia of freedom. Then, also, mast he 
expect to suffer from the effe:ts of these industrial 
paroxysms just as often as the real or faocied 
interests of those who control the opportunities 
cause them to be brought about. 

# * 

* 

Unjust and unscientific financial methods ag- 
gravate these paroxysms, they do not cause them. 
They cause them to appear with greater fre- 
quency than they otherwise would and they in- 
tensify the horrors of their duration, but the 
most perfect financial system that could be de- 
vised could not rectify the robbery to which the 
masses are subjected in being compelled to de- 
liver up the major portion of the fruils of their 
industry for the bare privilege of being allowed 
to exist upon the earth. 

V 

The workers of this country are in a more 
favorable position than any others under the sun. 
They have the franchise and are protected in 
their exercise of it. The ballot is a weapon 
which they may use with perfect safety to inau- 
gurate and enforce any economic policy they 
will. They are in the majority, and when they 
unitedly demand that these industrial crises that 
entail such suffering upon them shall cease the 
demand will be obeyed. As long as they allow 
themselves to be diverted by side issues; as long 
as they continue to quarrel among themselves; as 
ling as they place the interest of any party, 
clique, man or set of men above the interests of 
labor as a whole, they must continue to struggle 
along in slavery. But when they know their 
power and intelligently use it their emancipation 
is assured. May God haste that happy day! 

' 'B." 


There is merit in the suggestion made by Wil- 
liam Worth Carlin before the congress of archi- 
tects at Chicago, that laws be •enacted establish- 
ing the standing of architects and preventing in- 
competent and undesirable men from entering 
that profession. No one will question the state- 
ment that the standards of the legal and medical 
professions have been raised materially by the 
strict regulations governing the qualifications of 
their members. In these days of great cities 
with their immense buildings, offering new dan- 
gers to the lives of the thousands who are com- 
pelled to inhabit them, it would seem to be 
equally important that the men entrusted with 
their construction should possess every qualifica- 
tion for the performance of so responsible a duty. 
In them, however, the expenditure is so great 
that it may be said to furnish a safe warrant 
against any shoddy in construction or the employ- 


ment of any but the best architects. It is in the 
secondary structures that the temptation is strong 
to economize, and contractors who are indifferent 
to anything but profit, combine with equally 
reckless architects to endanger the lives of ‘all 
who venture within the death trap produced by 
their joint cupidity. The measure proposed will 
have served a most beneficent purpose when it 
has driven such men as these out of an otherwise 
honorable profession, and has placed a check 
against such terrible calamities as that at Ford's 
theatre and the cold storage building in Chicago. 


One of the hardest lessons, apparently, for 
mankind to learn is that nature’s forces are not 
iuexbaustiole. The need for economy in the use 
of any one of the many aids offered by the uni- 
versal mother to her children, does not appeal 
with any great force to the average man. A warn- 
ing was sounded years ago against the destruction 
of the almost boundless forests with which this 
continent was clothed, but it was unheeded, and 
even now, when the danger signals can be read 
in recurring droughts and disappearing streams, 
the destruction goes on. The same may be said 
of the coal fields, which were once thought to be 
illimitable, but have now been brought within 
very distinctly defined limits. Later still the 
finds of natural gas and oil have given occasion 
for a display of prodigality but little short of sin- 
ful. Already there is talk of a speedy and com- 
plete failure in both. Enough of each has been 
wasted to supply the legitimate needs of the world 
for years, but the lesson of economy comes too 
late to be of advantage. So far as the present 
generation is concerned, there need be no fears, 
but the future should be enough of a care upon 
the minds of all to prevent a waste of these forces 
which cannot be replaced, and without which 
there is little of hope for the generations to fol- 
low us. There is encouragement, however, in 
the consideration now being given these matters, 
not only by men of national reputation, but by 
the people generally. For some years there has 
been active agitation looking toward the conserva- 
tion of the forests of the nation, and much has 
been accomplished in the way of replacing those 
already destroyed. Thought is also being given 
the need for economy in using up the world’s 
fuel supply, and it gives promise of leading to 
equally practical results. The great need is for an 
immediate application of those principles of econ- 
omy which will confine consumption to the actual 
needs of life and commerce, and at once 
shut off the immense waste which is now being 
permitted, apparently under the mistaken idea 
that there is no limit to the supply. 
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In all the calendar of crimes of which human 
depravity is capable, there is no one more cow- 
ardly or more thoroughly despicable than that of 
train wrecking. One may feel some measure of 
respect for the man who holds a train up and 
offers his life as a pledge of his success in despoil- 
ing it, but the mind shrinks in horror from the 
brute who, lacking even that poor courage, delib- 
erately plots the destruction of an entire train 
load of men. women and children, in order that 
he may plunder in safety. For such a crime there 
can be ncj adequate punishment, and too often 
there is absolutely none. It is growing to be so 
common that scarcely a day passes without some 
such attempt being chronicled, and at the same 
time there seems to be a growing disposition to 
treat them as of little moment, especially when 
the attempt has not been successful. But few have 
ever been punished for this most dastardly of 
crimes, and for that reason there should be a re- 
vival of the spirit among our officers. Every at- 
tempt at train wrecking, whether successful or 
not, should be followed to the end, no matter how 
much of time and expense it might require, and 
no man convicted should be allowed an opportu- 
nity to repeat the crime. In some instances cap- 
ital punishment might be found to be too severe, 
but a wretch so lost to all instincts of manhood 
as to make one attempt should be kept where its 
repetition would be forever impossible. When 
these bloody-minded cowards come to realize that 
relentless pursuit and the extreme limit of punish- 
ment will follow all crimes of this nature, they 
will not be so free to undertake them. 


To the philosophic mind one of the chief fea- 
tures of interest about the great World’s Fair must 
be the measure it now furnishes for the. possible 
and probable growth of the next half century. 
But few years have elapsed since the closing of 
the great exposition at Philadelphia, yet they have 
given form and habitation to many of the wildest 
dreams of that day. Especially has this been 
true in the mechanical world where machinery 
has steadily pushed its way into the domain sup- 
posed to be irrevocably set apart to the trained 
and inventive mind, directing the skilled hand. 
Steam had worked wonders twenty years ago, but 
electricity has steadily usurped its functions, 
aside from filling its own wonderful world of 
achievement, and the telephone, phonograph and 
telautograph have more than discounted the most 
vivid imaginations of that earlier day. It would 
seem that the air is the only element to persist- 
ently defy control, and that, with it in bonds, the 
mind of man will have reached the limit and must 
turn its attention to the application and conserva- 
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tion of natural forces rather than their confine- 
ment. No human foreknowledge, however, can 
place the bounds of inventive genius, and the 
most we of the present dare do, in the presence 
of the triumphs of the past, is to wonder what 
miracles may be left to be unveiled at the next 
world's showing. 


The thinking mind cannot but wonder at the 
apathy with which the workingmen have always 
regarded the constantly growing competition to 
which they have been subjected by means of a 
forced immigration. They have not been 
backward in protecting their rights by organiza- 
tion, and by such other means as have been 
within their power, but have scarcely lifted a 
voice against this never ending flood of rival la- 
bor. It would seem that this present time, with 
its financial conditions all verging on a panic, 
with capital timid and afraid to venture, even in 
the ordinary lines of production, with many out of 
employment, all uncertain, and wages constantly 
dropping, would enforce upon all minds the folly 
of continuing this influx upon an already gorged 
labor market. It may not be regarded as neces- 
sary to close the gates of this country entirely 
against foreign labor, but the common rules of 
self-protection would seem to dictate that the la- 
bor market of America be reserved for American 
workmen. There are other considerations enter- 
ing into a consideration of this question which it 
may not be out of place to bring up in this con- 
nection. The time is rapidly approaching when 
we, as a nation, must take up in earnest the build- 
ing of an American manhood, without which we 
can never hope to reach the best of which our 
country is capable. True Americanism can never 
be builded so long as each year brings its addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands of foreigners, with 
all their class characteristics, to be amalgamated 
into the nation, Time must be given for all these 
people to grow together into one, with a distinct- 
ively American spirit. When that has been done 
we will have a nation, and not before. In addi- 
tion to all this, the public lands are being rapidly 
taken, and it is full time that some portion of them 
were set apart for the young men of American 
birth, who will otherwise be forced into life with- 
out any such provision as was made for their fath- 
ers. The gates of this country have been open to 
the world at large for years, and it would seem 
that all our abstract duties, in the way of offering 
shelter to the oppressed, had beeo fulfilled. Wis- 
dom now demands that the sentimental side of the 
question be laid aside; that the home labor mar- 
ket be reserved for home labor; that a homogene- 
ous nation be builded up with a true national 
spirit, and that some portion, at least, of the na- 
tion’s vast public domain be reserved for the com- 
ing generations of true, native-born Americans. 
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THE GOOD OF THE ORDER. 


Cleveland, O., July io. 1893. 
Editor Ladies* Department : 

As the columns of the monthly are open to the 
Ladies' Auxiliary, I wish to take advantage of 
this privilege and address a few words to all in- 
terested in our Order, and perhaps a word or two 
to those not particularly interested in the same. 
We have much to feel encouraged over. Several 
divisions have already been organized since the 
meeting of the Grand Division in May, with a 
number of charter application lists out for others, 
which no doubt will materialize in a short time. 
The O. R. C., I feel sure, are waking up all over 
the country to the merits of the Ladies' Auxili- 
ary, which, if properly conducted, can accom- 
plish much more towards promoting the interests 
of the O. R. C. than can the Order alone without 
its accessory in the form of an Auxiliary. 

There is a charm in this which no other socie- 
ty can provide. We must all be wives of mem- 
bers of the Order of Railway Conductors. No 
other Order will answer our purpose but this 
one. Consequently a happy feeling of unity and 
strength is at once engendered, and we work with 
a feeling of security and assurance of the hearty 
support and approbation of our husbands while 
working and aiming to assist them in their labor 
of love. Aside from this we find opportunities 
of improving ourselves. Learn to be unselfish, 
charitable toward one another, and in many 
ways learn that consideration for each other 
which is so beneficial to anyone. 

No more generous class of men live than rail- 
road men, and their wives appreciate a generous 
action as well as anyone and enjoy assisting them 
in any charitable work they may undertake, and 
how much better can they v ork if bound by an ob- 
ligation pleasing to take, easy to keep and a priv- 
ilege to practice its precepts. 

As I said above, the Auxiliary, if “properly con- 
ducted,” can accomplish much. Disinterested, 
unselfish women should be the leaders, as, if only 
the selfish interest of the officers is considered, 
no good will result. 


We can so much benefit each other by this 
union of forces, and, finding each other out, 
seeking to learn of each other the best way to live. 
This avenue is the conductor’s wife’s opportunity. 
By taking advantage of it she does not, necessa- 
rily neglect her home, but in reality learns better 
methods, finds better subjects to occupy her 
mind, soon becomes more companionable to her 
husband, as he at once is interested in the Auxil- 
iary and becomes more confident and consid- 
erate of his wife's ability to comprehend and con- 
verse with him on subjects hitherto never men- 
tioned between them. In time she becomes, as 
should always be the case, his most confidential 
companion; he finds his wife more companion- 
able, and is surprised at the breadth and clear- 
ness of her views, and as her mind developes 
more and more his respect and love are increased. 
This is only one of the many benefits we might 
enumerate from being identified with the Auxil- 
iary. Its workings must he harmonious to secure 
these desirable ends. Without harmony only 
discouragements can be counted, and in most 
cases more harm than good will be the outcome. 
But should dissension appear in one division, let 
it only serve as an experience by which others 
may profit. Let new divisions organize, confi- 
dent this state of affairs need not be. Sensible, 
honest women may feel assured of their ability 
to conduct a division of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
successfully by beginning right and faithfully ad- 
hering to the right regardless of selfish claims or 
grievances. 

Perhaps a few words as to how an auxiliary 
may be started may not come amiss, as well as a 
statement of the cost. In the first place let some 
one interested in the matter open correspondence 
with the Grand President or any of her deputies, 
asking for instructions how to proceed. This 
will be complied with cheerfully and a blank ap- 
plication for charter and copies of the constitu- 
tion forwarded, which will enable them to imme- 
diately set to work. The cost to new divisions at 
time of organization is but $15.00 and to charter 
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members $1.50 each. Therefore ten (10) or more sion of $10.20 in one place and 5 cents in another 
members can organize. All money remaining in the column of figures denoting disbursements, 
above the $15.00 going into the treasury for future The $10.20 for badges, the 5 cents for printing, 
needs. Almost any division can organize with As the Grand Secretary’s books were audited 
at least twenty (20) members, and oftentimes by three other sisters, it would not seem reason- 
twice this number. By consulting the L, A. able that all should make such a broad mistake, 


directory in Thb Railway Conductor the ad- 
dresses of Grand President and Deputy Grand 
President can be obtained, and we invite anyone 
interested to open correspondence to this end 
that you may secure the benefits of an Auxiliary. 

Let us hear from existing divisions, and listen 
to the account of their work. On reading Sister 
Simmon’s letter in the June issue of The Rail- 
way Conductor; my husband remarked he 
wished she would come to Cleveland and secure 
some other day for Division No. i4*s meeting, as 
was done in Ottumwa, Iowa, through efforts of 
the Auxiliary, but so far po one seems to think 
any day so good as Sunday for Division No. 14’s 
convenience. I wish they would try the experi- 
ment for a time of meeting on a weekday. To 
be sure, should this be done, my husband, who is 
secretary, would be unable to attend an entire 
session, but maybe it would be possible some 
other member could be found who could always 
be present some other day of the week and this 
would liberate all for Sunday rest and communion 
with their families. This day of all the week is 
the wife’s day of rest; and could she have the 
company of her husband exclusive of other de- 
mands on his time, how sweet the day! How 
joyfully looked forward to! It is worth work- 
ing for. Judging from the intelligence of the 
representatives at the Grand Division many 
bright letters should appear, which would be 
eagerly perused by all. Let the Auxiliary assist 
in makiog the Ladies’ Department of The Rail- 
way Conductor a live and bright department. 
Let each one work to build up our Auxiliary and 
soon we, as an organization, will stand second to 
none in the country. 

Yours in T. F.. * 

Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 

5 Fairfield street, Cleveland, O 


A Mistake Corrected. 

To my surprise, not long ago I learned that 
somehow there had been a mistake made in my 
statement of the Grand Secretary's report, given 
the Grand Division in Toledo last May. 

I know full well that no one acquainted with 
Sister Higgins would entertain any doubts as to 
her integrity or honesty of purpose, yet justice 
to her requires that I strive in this way to make 
amends for the mistake, however it occurred. 
In the statement in question there was an omis- 


and, indeed, they did not. Therefore, I wish 
to ask their pardon for allowing such an omission 
to pass unnoticed. I probably should never have 
known of it had not Sister Higgins called my at- 
tention to it, and the gentle manner in which this 
was done has earned for her the sincere gratitude 
of Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. N. D. Hahn. 


Port Huron, Aug. 22, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Again I take my pen in hand in behalf of Mich- 
igan Division No. 32. A few encouraging words 
are never out of place and I feel it a duty as well 
as a pleasure to give them. I am deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of our division and can truth- 
fully say that as far as I can learn, all our mem- 
bers are sincere and zealous and working hard for 
the success of the common cause. 

Division No. 32 is growing and prospering 
nicely, considering the short time it has been or- 
ganized. 

Sister Jennie Wadsworth gave a lawn social at 
her residence on Huron avenue recently. The 
lawn was handsomely decorated with Japanese 
lanterns, for which credit is due those having the 
affair in charge, and the social was a success, 
socially and financially. 

We are sorry to lose our vice-president, Jen- 
nie Wadsworth, from our division, she having 
moved to Owosso to reside. A picnic was ten- 
dered her previous to her departure, which 
proved as pleasant as could be expected consider- 
ing its cause. The vacant office is filled by our 
very efficient sister, Mrs. E. Daniels. 

I would like to say a few encouraging words for 
the members of the O. R. C.. St. Clair, Tunnel 
Division No. 136, of which my husband is a 
member. All its members, so far as I can learn, 
are industrious and diligent workers for their 
families and also for their Order. God bless and 
continue to guide aright these men whose lives 
are in danger, toiling for our comfort. I feel 
that we cannot make home too pleasant for them. 

Yours in T. F. 

Mrs. J. W. McCarthy. 


Pueblo, Colo , Aug. 28, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

On the afternoon of July 1, 1893, our lodge 
was instituted by Mrs. J. L Kissick, Deputy 
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Grand President, from Denver Division No 23, 
assisted by Mrs. J. H. Clark and Mrs. W. H. 
Hinkley, of the same division. We organized 
with twenty charter members and all take an ac- 
tive interest in our lodge, so that every meeting 
is enjoyed and the next one looked forward to 
with pleasure. 

The officers are, Mrs. J. L. Dalton, president; 
Mrs. R. J. Cory, vice-president; Mrs. Cal Graves, 
senior sister; Mrs. B. J. Marlow, junior sister; 
Mrs. C. £. Duey, guard, and Mrs. M. B. Slack, 
secretary and treasurer. 

We meet at Riverside hall on the first and 
third Saturdays of each month. 

The evening of July 22 we gave a "mysterious 
tea” at the hall from 6 o'clock until 10, which 
proved a great success, both socially and finan- 
cially. Four tables were set in the dining room, 
all of which were prettily decorated with flowers. 
The reception room was also decorated with 
flowers, and card tables were placed for those who 
wished to piny, and there was music, both vocal 
and instrumental. The menu caused a great deal 
of merriment and many laughable incidents oc- 
curred. Some thought there was a "sell" about 
it, and one brother, being afraid to trust to his 
own selection, said he would take "the whole 
works." When one ordered "two for a cent," he 
looked surprised when he was served with two 
onions, likewise when another ordered "Saved 
in the ark" and "food of the spinning wheel," he 
got ham and a roll. 

I will give you the whole menu and let 
the readers guess what we had to eat : 

MENU. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Saved in the Ark Woman's Weapon 

Conundrum Toby’s Tea Party Two for a Cent 
Wood from a Celebrated Watering Place 

SECOND COURSE. 

Food of the Spinning Wheel. 

Staff of Life Universal Lubricator 

Brakeman’s Favorite 
What You Don't Want to Get Into 

DESSERT. 

Eve’s Temptation Encrusted 
Skipper's Home Jack O 'Lantern Encrusted 

BEVERAGES. 

All Men’s Favorite Spring's Offering 

Old Maid's Relief Conductor's Friend 

EXTRA. 

What I Do When I See a Mouse — 5 cts 
What He Takes, 5 cts. 

After supper the tables were cleared and danc- 
ing was indulged in. As this was our first at- 
tempt we feel very much gratified with the re- 
sult. 


I have long been a reader of The Railway 
Conductor and wish it the success in the future 
that it so richly deserves. 

Yours in T. F. 

Mrs. M. B Slack, Secretary. 


Jackson, Tenn., Aug. 14, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department . 

Permit me to say through your columns to our 
distant sisters that Ideal Division No. 39 is pro- 
gressing nicely. Our meetings are well attended 
now, despite the hot weather, and the fact that 
so many of our members are out of town. Sev- 
eral new members have joined us lately and all 
seem to be interested and good workers for the 
Auxiliary. As our motive is to promote sociabil- 
ity, I believe we will make a success; indeed a 
more congenial spirit may be noticed among the 
members. At any rate we are greatly encour- 
aged and are looking forward to even better 
things in the near future. With regards to 
all the sisters, I remain 

Yours in T. F. 

Mrs. P. B. Wilkinson. 


Denver, Colo., Aug. 5, 1893. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

As will doubtless be remembered, Denver Di- 
vision No. 23 was organized September 16, 1872, 
with twenty- two charter members. The follow- 
ing officers were elected td serve during the first 
year: President, Mrs. J. S. Kissick; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. W. Graham ; secretary and treasur- 
er, Mrs. J. J. Bresnahan; senior sister, Mrs. F. 
Con boy; junior sister. Mrs. C. Smith; guard, 
Mrs. Webster. At our annual meeting this year 
these ladies were complimented by a re-election, 
an honor they had most worthily won. 

Our meetings are held on the second and 
fourth Fridays of each month. Ever since our 
organization our membership has been increas- 
ing, and, to our delight, all the new members 
have been found to be excellent workers and in 
the most perfect harmony. The division has 
filled a long felt want as it has enabled the con- 
ductors' families to become better acquainted and 
has opened up to each one of us new opportuni- 
ties for social enjoyment. Hoping what we 
have been able to do in the way of growth may 
help others as much as their reports have helped 
us, I remain 

Yours in T. F. 

Mrs. J. W. Jones. 
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Notes On Correspondence. 

Editor Ln dies' Department. 

The letters in your department for August were 
of more than usual interest to me, though they 
always give me great pleasure in reading. The 
first to attract my especial notice was that by 
Sister Hahn, on the “Greatest Thing in the 
World.” How few of us think of this word 
“love” being the irost comprehensive of words. 
In the way she wishes it represented, it would 
be the greatest and grandest of all wdrds. ' 'Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” I fear too many of us 
love ourselves and forget we have neighbors. I 
know from my association with Sister Hahn while 
in Toledo that every word she writes comes from 
her heart. Next, there was that letter from C. 
Y. B., of Denison, Texas, who speaks so warmly 
of their president. With such a president and 
their lap banquets, they must enjoy their meet- 
ings. Then there is Banner Division No. 26, and 
I regret not being with them in that party of July 
11, last. I should have enjoyed the singing by 
Brothers Purrett, Loop, Wright and McIntyre. 
Their song, “Annie Rooney,” is quite a favorite 
in this region. 

Our motto, “True Friendship,” I am glad to 
see, still exists. May it be the means of bright- 
ening many homes in this world of trouble as well 
as pleasure. 

"Sowing Wild Oats.” Is there a family in all 
this broad land that has not felt the sting of such 
sowing? 

Write again, Sister Smith, of Idaho. Your 
lines may reach the right one. 

It was my good fortune to attend the meeting 
at Topeka, and the reception was most pleasur- 
able. The music, furnished by Prof. Banister 
and daughters, was, to me, one of the most en- 
joyable features of the occasion. All of us will 
rejoice with the sisters of the “far west" Cascade 
Division No. 36 in the success of their social. 
Such successes cheer us all in our common labor. 
It would have been a great pleasure to me to meet 
some of the members of this division while at the 
World’s Fair, as I was lost from my party fre- 
quently and could find no one I knew. 

Another of the interesting letters to me was 
that of Sister Moore, every word of which I have 
treasured away. 

The recognition given Brother Keithline 
by members of Division No. 20, at Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., was eminently a graceful and deserved com- 
pliment. The old adage, ' 'a friend in need is a 
friend indeed,” is especially applicable to this 
brother. By the way, we would all be glad to 
bear from Sister Gunn and the “Little Con- 
ductor.” 


In my opinion Brother Welch struck the right 
chord in his letter upon the subject of extrava- 
gance. It is too often the case that money is 
expended in burying a brother that might be 
put to a much better use in aiding his destitute 
wife and children. Often it is said in excusing 
such a course, “It is the last we will be able to 
do for the poor fellow;” but that should not be 
allowed to blind us to the real situation. He is 
past all help, while his family may be dependent 
upon charity for the bare necessities of life. Let 
each case be carefully investigated, and if any 
money is to be given in charity, give it to the 
living. Frequently it happens that the men who 
fail to provide for their families, in case of death, 
are the most popular and their friends all feel like 
making some public demonstration of that popu- 
larity. If they would think it over they would at 
once see the advisability of remembering the 
widow and orphans before making a display at 
the funeral. Brother Welch has done an excel- 
lent work in the way of insurance. He could 
talk to the husbands upon that subject when it 
was a delicate thing for the wives to attempt, 
and now he is continuing his good work in behalf 
of the brothers by advocating economy . Go on, 
Brother Welch, and may success attend you. 

Yours in T. F., 

E. N F * 

It is not altogether surprising that considerable 
misapprehension should exist in many quarters 
as to the actual position and amount of authority 
which the house of lords holds in the composi- 
tion of parliament. A common error seems to 
prevail, and it is not confined to this country 
alone, that, for the purposes of any great consti- 
tutional or legislative change, the house of com- 
mons is all-powerful, and that in no matter of any 
great moment, even though it involves a complete 
revolution in our mode of government, an entire 
and experimental reconstruction of those safe- 
guards for the property and personal liberty of a 
large class of the Queen's subjects which have 
their foundation in the common law of the land, 
is its judgment and verdict to be gainsaid or 
questioned. The error is the more widespread, 
as it has of late been sedulously fostered and 
promulgated for party purposes, so that by its 
constant reiteration in various forms, either of 
denunciation, or threat, or warning, people have 
been led in many cases to believe that the house 
of lords is in reality nothing more than a cham- 
ber for the registration and approval of the de- 
crees of the other house, the latter holding the 
absolute power to loose or bind as it pleases. — 
From “ The House of Lords and the Home Rule 
Bill by the Earl of Donoughmore, in North Ameri- 
can Review for September. 
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The September number of the New York Musi- 
cal Echo will be found to contain its usual full 
complement of most excellent music. It never 
fails to well repay careful study. 

The Locomotive Engineering is always' full of 
interesting matter, and the September number is 
up to the general record. It contains as addi- 
tional features pictures of the leading members 
of the Association of Air Brake Men, including 
their officers, and an even better showing for the 
Association of Traveling Engineers. This last is 
a full page of excellent portraits, comprising the 
best known member i of that organization, and is 
well worthy of preservation. 

The August number of Good Roads is devoted 
especially to the Iowa highways and their im- 
provement, the articles upon this subject being 
by such well known authorities as Gov Boies, 
Ex-Gov. Larrabee, of Clermont, Iowa; Judge 
Thayer, of Clinton; Col. Thos. F. Cook, of Al- 
gona; Hon. J. Brigham, of Cedar Rapids; Henry 
Wallace, editor of Homestead ; Harvey Ingham, 
editor Upper Des Moines , Algona; Hon. Jas. 
Yuill, of Cedar Rapids; Prof. Steyh, city engi- 
neer, Burlington. As these names would in- 
dicate, the number is full of valuable reading for 
all who feel a interest in this vital subject. 

In the September number of the St. Nicholas 
the editor announces that the Wide-Awake , a 
Boston magazine of somewhat similar purpose, 
has been purchased by The Century Co., and that 
its large list of readers will be added to the St. 
Nicholas constituency. Mrs. Dodge has the fol- 
lowing pleasant greeting for "Our Readers, Old 
and New;” * 

* ‘And now a turn of events has suddenly brought 
us a welcome host of recruits — another happy 
and eager crowd, a throng of ‘Wide-Awake’ young 
folks, who have been traveling, all this time, a 
road so nearly like our own it seemed only natural 
that, sooner or later, the two should have come to- 
gether. 

"So, with this September issue, the beautiful 
Boston magazine joins forces with St. Nicholas. 



Meantime, the good Saint has a message for us 
all. To the readers of * Wide-Awake * he extends 
the heartiest of welcomes, while to us he accords 
the happy privilege of doing all in our power to 
atone for the loss of their long- time favorite and 
benefactor, so well beloved and honored. 

"In truth, if a fresh spirit of youtbfulness 
should come in with the new crowd, St. Nicholas 
will be all the happier — and younger, too, despite 
its twenty years. Time, you know, does not 
always make old age; and the new leaf in the top 
of a giant oak is as young as the new violet that 
opens far down at the base of the tree.” 

A glance at the contents of the current number 
is ample evidence of the ability of the St. Nioholas 
to keep fully abreast of the requirements of all 
its readers. 


The French are doing as their aggressive Brit- 
ish neighbors have often done. The British don’t 
like it any more than the French liked their do- 
ings; but that is no reason why the British should 
call them names. The British Gevernment must 


simply decide whether or not it is worth forestall- 
ing the French when the question is not the left 
bank of the Mekong, but the ownership of Bang- 
kok. They will struggle to maintain the buffer 
state as long as they can; but buffers wear out, 
and they may as well make up their minds that if 
Bangkok is not British it will be french. The 
term of grace during which they were isolated in 
India is rapidly drawing to a close. Their great 
dependency is being approached from northwest 
and southeast, and the menace of the French ad- 
vance will be very useful if it cools down the 
fever of Russophobia. For the British will find 
that so far as they are concerned it is a thousand 
fold more easy to get on with the Autocrat of all 
the Russians than it is with the Republic of 
France. The Czar has at least the responsibili- 
ties of his position, whereas the French Republic 
practically means a temporary congeries of polit- 
ical ephemera driven hither and thither by the 
stinging clouds of journalistic gnats which swarm 
on the Parisian press. The French encroach- 
ment upon Siam will at least serve to remind 
British public men that France, and France alone, 
is the secular rival of Britain. — From the "Pro- 
gress of the World," September Review of Reviews. 
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1 have never seen it set down among the ad- 
vantages of travel that one learns to understand 
the poets better. To see courts and governments, 
manners and customs* works of architecture, 
statues and pictures and ruins — this, since mod- 
ern travel began, is to make the grand tour; but 
though I have diligently sought such obvious 
and copimon aims, and had my reward, I think 
no gain so great as that I never thought of, the 
light which travel sheds upon the poets; unless, 
indeed, I should except that stronger hold on 
the reality of the ideal creations of the imagina- 
tion which comes from familiar life with pictures, 
and statues, and kindred physical renderings of 
art. This latter advantage must necessarily be 
more narrowly availed of by men, since it im- 
plies a certain peculiar temperament; but poetry, 
in its less exalted forms, is open and common to 
all who are not immersed in the materialism of 
their own lives, and whatever helps to unlock the 
poetic treasures of other lands for our possession 
may be an important part of life. 

I think none can fully taste the sweetness, or 
behold the beauty, of English song even, until 
he has wandered in the lanes and fields of the 
mother country; and in the case of foreign, and 
especially of the ancient, poets, so much of 
whose accepted and assumed world of fact has 
perished, the loss is very great. I had trodden 
many an Italian hillside before I noticed how 
subtly Dante’s landscape had become realized in 
my mind as a part of nature. 

I own to believing that Virgil’s storms never 
blew on the sea until once, near Salerno, as I 
rode back from Paestum, there came a storm over 
the wide gulf that held my eyes enchanted — such 
masses of ragged, full clouds, such darkness in 
their broad bosoms broken with rapid flame, and 
a change beneath so swift, such anger on the sea, 
an indescribable and awful gleaming hue, not 
purple, nor green, nor red, but a commingling of 
all these — a revelation of the wrath of color! 
The waves were wild with the fallen tempest; 
quick and heavy the surf came thundering on 
the sands; the light went out as if it were ex- 
tinguished, and the dark rain came down, and I 
said, " T is one of Virgil’s storms,” — George E. 
Woodberry, in September Century . 

Trousers appear to have been introduced into 
Rome at a comparatively late period, and as a 
part of the military uniform. They are worn by 
the Roman soldiers represented on Trajan's col- 
umn as barbarians. The Greeks had never 
adopted them. With their instinctive sense of 
beauty they had recognized that these are the 
only garments that cannot possibly be made 
graceful. A sleeve may become a part of the 


drapery of a figure, a trouser-leg is more obsti- 
nate in its ugliness. If tight, it bags at the 
knees on the third wearing. Yet this perhaps is 
its least objectionable shape. If somewhat loose 
it takes petty and meaningless folds. Some Ori- 
ental nations have tried to disguise it as a skirt, 
but the result is not entirely satisfactory. If the 
trousers do not appear to give freedom to the leg 
they have lost their principal merit. Compro- 
mise, which is the life of politics, is the death 
of art, which should always struggle after an 
ideal. So thought the Greeks when they entirely 
renounced for themselves the barbarous panta- 
loons. — From "Clothes Historically Considered," 
by Edward J. Lowell, in the September Scribner. 

As an illustration of the money paid to writers 
as soon as they acquire a reputation, the Septem- 
ber Cosmopolitan contains less than eight thousand 
words, for which the sum of $1,666 was paid. Ex- 
President Harrison, Mark Twain and William 
Dean Howells are the three whose work com- 
mands such a price. 

The September number has more than one 
hundred illustrations, giving .the chief points of 
interest in the Columbian Exposition, and the 
Fair is treated by more than a dozen authors, 
including the famous English novelist, Walter 
Besant; the Midway Pl^isance, by Julian Haw- 
thorne; Electricity, by Murat Halstead; the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, by Kunz, the famous gem ex- 
pert of Tiffany & Co. ; the department of Mines, 
by the chief of that department, etcetera. 

A feature of this number is a story by Mark 
Twain, entitled "Is He Living or Is He Dead?" 

Outing for September opens with a fascinating, 
complete story — "Donald Grey; the luck of a 
Gcod-for-Notbing," by A. B. Ward. The youth- 
ful pranks and escapades of the hero, his re- 
moval to Gotham, his misuse of brilliant talents 
and gradual fall from honorable employment to 
sharp practices and "playing the races" and the 
pathetic picture of a weak, doting mother sorrow- 
ing at home, are all sketched in a masterly man- 
ner. Thousands of bright yooths have run the 
same fatal course, thousands more will follow it 
to be finally ruined by turf gambling, and many 
an ambitious reader of Outing can study the 
story for his good. It is a warning true to life 
and free from twaddling sentiment. Other 
notable features of an excellent number are, 
•'Temecula Canon," a picture of California 
sport by T. S. Van Dyke; "Our Sailor Soldiers," 
by E. B. Mero; "Football on the Pacific Slope," 
by John Craig, and "A Wolf-Hunt," by Patty M. 
Selmes. 
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THE RAILROADERS MEETING. • 


The Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Neivs Dealer , of Au- 
gust 28, contained the following interesting ac- 
count of the very successful union meeting held 
at Hazleton the day before: "A more pleasant 
day could not be wished for by the members of 
the different railroad orders than yesterday for 
their union meeting which was held in Hazleton, 
the only discomfort being the warm weather. 
Judging from the long line of cars which pulled 
out of the Lehigh Valley depot shortly after 7 
o'clock, it would indicate that the union meetings 
were growing in popularity. There were fifteen 
cars all filled with the members of the different 
orders, their wives, sisters and sweethearts, and 
all enjoyed the beautiful ride over the mountains 
to the city of Hazleton. At Penn Haven Junc- 
tion the train was cut in two and taken in two 
sections, the last section arriving at 9.40. The 
whole town was out to meet the railroad boys, as 
was seen by the large crowd that swarmed around 
the depot as the train came to a halt. When 
both sections arrived the members of the orders 
proceeded to the opera house where there was a 
secret meeting to which no one but members 
were admitted. Shortly after 12 o'clock this 
meeting was over and all repaired to the different 
hotels, which were equal to the emergency, ac- 
commodating all visitors nicely. The mayor of 
the city gave the visitors the use of the town 
and almost every hotel and restaurant threw their 
doors open. Precisely at 2 o’clock the delegates 
re- assembled in the opera house for the afternoon 
session, which was for the public. The follow- 
ing program was arranged and cairied out: 


1. Voluntary Prof. Wright 

2. Anthem By the Choir 

3. Prayer 

Rev. Shields, Pastor St. Paul's M. E. Church 

4. Selection Hazleton Zither Orchestra 

5. Address : C. Wilson, of B. of L. F. 

6. Anthem By the Choir 

7. Selection Zither Orchestra 

8. Address By C. H. Wilkins, O. R. C. 

9. Instrumental solo Prof. Wright 

10 Address J. Henry, B. of L. E. 


11. Anthem By the Choir 

12. Doxology and Benediction. 

In the absence of Mayor N. L. Gavitt, who 
was called out of town unexpectedly, Rev. 
Shields, of St. Paul's M. E. church, delivered the 
address of welcome, and in his remarks he told 
the visitors that they were welcome to the town 
and he hoped all would have a pleasant time. 
We extend to you the freedom of our little town 
in the mountains and know you will not abuse 
the privilege. (This was received witb loud ap- 
plause)." 

The Record of the same date adds the follow- 
ing regarding the number in attendance and the 
purpose of the gathering: “Special trains from 
Easton, Pottsville, Sunbury, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton and Sayre took several hundred mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers, Locomotive Firemen, Railway Trainmen, 
Railway Conductors and Telegraph Operators to 
Hazleton, and many ladies accompanied the 
party. 

Eleven cars went from the Wyoming division 
and four from the Northern division of the 
Valley road, including those who came from 
the other railroads in those vicinities. 

The object of these periodical gatherings of 
railroad men is to foster a spirit of fellowship 
and harmony among them and to keep them in- 
formed of the current transpirations in railroad 
circles. N > questions of importance are decided 
at the secret meetings, as these are left for con- 
sideration by the individual Orders,” 


Denver, Colo., Aug. 7, 93. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

That old saw of a “new broom sweeping clean" 
no doubt is applicable to the case of the corres- 
pondent of Denver Division No. 44, for didn’t he 
promise in a communication, Dublished sometime 
in the beginning of the year, that his division 
should be heard from often ? Has he lived up to 
his promise? Not much, as anyone knows of, 
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and he takes this opportunity of offering an apol- 
ogy to Denver Division No. 44 for his failure 
to live up to a promise made, I assure all, with 
the very best intentions of fulfilling. The unfre- 
quent occurrence of anything particularly start- 
ling, however, is brought forth as an excuse, on 
this occasion, and, I hope, will be accepted. 

The recent cutting down of the passenger 
train service on the Rock Island has made quite 
a number of changes in the runs. Brother C. 
H. Wilsey goes on the extra list and is now run- 
ning between Colorado Springs and Phillipsburg. 
Milton Edward Sebree, who has been the efficient 
train master for the Rock Island at Denver for 
the past two years, takes Brother Wilsey’s run 
between Denver and Limon, owing to the abolish- 
ment of his office. 

The D. & R. G. people have asked their train 
men to submit to a reduction of 10 per cent, on 
the present rates of pay, owing to the extreme 
dullness of business. Perhaps no road in the 
state has been so seriously affected by the shut- 
ting down of the mines as the Grand, and the 
management of the road declare that it is highly 
necessary that expenses be reduced to the mini- 
mum in order to continue business at the old 
stand. As this corporation has been unusually 
liberal in its treatment of the men, there is no 
question but that the men in return will show 
their appreciation of past favors, during the flush 
times, and do the right thing. 

Division No. 44 intends giving a grand excur- 
sion to Palmer lake on the 13th inst., and long 
before this correspondence reaches the readers of 
The Conductor — if it ever does at all — we an- 
ticipate that a large number of people will have 
enjoyed themselves at this beautiful resort on the 
"divide." The committee having the arrange- 
ments in charge is composed of Brothers Bresna- 
han, Hancock and Griffin, which is a sufficient 
guarantee that our prediction for a good time 
need only be made, as these gentlemen never en- 
gage in any enterprise looking to the welfare of 
the Order which they allow to prove a failure in 
any respect. 

The Colorado Midland have extended their 
passenger runs from Colorado Springs to Denver. 
This necessitated the removal of Brothers Briggs 
and Miller, of 244, from the Springs to this city. 
Brother Tuttle, of 244, was on the runs with 
them for a short time, but is now on one of the 
suburban runs out of Colorado Springs, his place 
being taken by Brother "Hank" Bartlett. Busi- 
ness on the Midland is extremely dull — shutting 
down of mines and smelters ihe cause. 

Brother George Tarr was on the sick list a few 
weeks last month. We are glad to note the fact 


that his smile is at present engaged in brighten- 
ing the gloom of the canyon (on cloudy days) in 
the run to Silver Plume, and succeeds admirably. 
While he was off, Brother Harry Dixon's smile 
did the business to perfection. 

Brother Ben Webster has a painfully sore hand 
owing to the fact that a finger wasn't equal to the 
emergency of holding up a 300 pound sample 
case. Brother W. holds forth on freight, at 
present, ouAng to the dull times and the taking 
off of two passenger runs on the Rock Island. 

Quite a goodly number of the brothers in ad- 
dition to their duties on the road are at present 
occupying positions in our savings banks — stock- 
holders. If you doubt our word, why ask — well, 
ask Brother Lon Pierce at the Union depot. 

If the division would only change the meeting 
days to the ones on which the writer is in town, 
he might be able to attend oftener and secure 
items that would be of interest to not only our 
own members but to those belonging elsewhere. 
As it is, however, be will have to do the best he 
can and hopes to "come again" soon. 

Yours in P. F. 

J. W. M. 


Raleigh, N. C., September 5, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

It has been some time since I have seen any- 
thing in The Conductor about Raleigh Division 
No. 264, and I feel it to be my duty to let your 
readers .know that we are still running on time. 
More than that we are having work to do in each 
degree almost every meeting, with no falling off 
in immediate prospect. It has been a source of 
regret to me that bad weather and my situation 
combined have compelled me to miss many of 
the meetings, but my train is on the State Uni- 
versity branch and does not run on Sunday. As 
a consequence I am obliged to go twelve miles on 
horseback or count the ties when I wish to at- 
tend. If nothing happens, however, I hope to 
be able to attend the next one, if I do have to 
count the ties, and it will not be a new experience 
to me, either. 

The semi-annual meeting of the O. R. C., B. 
of L. E., and B. of L. F. is drawing near. On 
the second Sunday in October representatives 
from these Orders in both North and South Car- 
olina will gather in Charleston and, if the past 
can furnish any criterion, they are in for a splen- 
did time. It would be a pleasure to me, and I 
know it would be equally a pleasure to all the 
rest, if some one of our grand officers could be 
present. It has been my privilege to attend the 
last two of these gatherings, but I am afraid it 
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will be out of my power to be with the boys on 
this occasion. 

I was glad to see by the report of the last 
grand convention that our beloved Order is still 
growing, and hope that by the consistent use of 
our inspiring m^tto it may continue to move on- 
ward and upwaxd. Hoping this may ' ot find the 
waste basket, I remain 

Yours in P. F. 

Fred C. Smith. 


Cedartown, Ga. ( Aug. 31, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Six years ago a band of conductors met in 
Rome, Ga., and organized Rome Division, No. 
230. There were twelve of that band of brothers, 
and no similar organization ever started with more 
devoted or more ent rgetic charter members. To- 
day those charter members are scattered to all 
parts of the earth, but I am happy to be able to 
say that most, if not all of them, have done well. 
Only one is missing from the roll, Bro. Nelson, 
who was called to his last reward some four years 
since. During our six years o i life as a division 
we have had sixty-eight names on our books, and 
feel that we may well be proud of our record. 
Some have been transferred to other divisions, 
some have been transferred to us, a few have wan- 
dered, but we still have forty-two members in 
good standing. We still hope to welcome back 
to the fold the few who are holding aloof for rea- 
.ons best known to themselves. 

For some years after our organization we met 
in Rome, the place where we first came together, 
but recently it was found to be more convenient 
for the boys to come to Cedartown, and our char- 
ter now hangs in the hall here. A glance at the 
faces when assembled shows that a majority now 
are young men, but there are a few of the old- 
timers left yet. Among them are Bro. McEachin, 
who pulls the bell cord on the Chattanooga ac- 
commodation, but who was a conductor on the 
W. & A., commencing in war times. Then there 
is Bro. Glozier, our chief conductor, who com- 
menced on the A. & W. P., when he was a kid. 
Bro. Estes, our A. C. C., has grown bald-headed 
and gray worrying with local freight, while the 
writer — the oldest of them all — took up the work 
on the N. C. & St. L. away back in the fifties. A 
few days ago, while in Chattanooga, I met a few 
of those old-timers who were running trains there 
nearly forty years ago. Among them were Bro. 
Jim Hall, now of the M. & C., but then of the N. 
& C., and Joe and Tom Rucker, both, I think, 
still on the N. C. & St. L., then the N. & C. I 
was also fortunate enough to see Joe Lattimore, 
who has now arrived at the dignity of a St. Louis 


passenger agent. In those good old days the 
writer was a baggage master for Nath. Maronly, 
who afterwards went wrong as agent for the 
Southern Express company, but who was, when 
I knew him, one of the most popular conductors 
in the country. At that time the present presi- 
dent of the N. C. & St. L. was agent at Murfrees- 
boro. He also ran an eating house, and made 
quite a hit, as 1 remember, by adding several 
kinds of liquids to his solids on his bill of fare, (I 
hope he will pardon me for giving him away.) 
However that may be, it was not long before the 
J. W. Thomas eating house was known from New 
Orleans to New York. But I am drifting away 
from my subject and will close. 

Yours in P. F., 

Roms Division No. 230. 


Mt. Carmel, 111 ., August 18, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Since writing to you I have been looking over 
a B. of R, T. journal, and have been interested in 
reading some of the many letters from the strict 
seniority cranks, or brakemen, with the way-bill 
fever. These men, in their anxiety to carry the 
way-bill in their hip pockets, will sacrifice every 
vestige of the teaching of their Brotherhood to 
carry out their ideas, and ten to one, after they 
have secured promotion, they would be the first 
to go back on seniority. They have only one ob- 
ject, and that is to further their own interests, and 
do not hesitate to use the Order for that purpose. 
By so doing they are making a tool of it for the 
general managers of our great systems. Now, for 
the sake of the argument, let us admit that sen- 
iority is right, and see where it will lead us. The 
natural teaching of seniority is, ‘ ‘once a conduc- 
tor, always a conductor." Now, what have we 
before us? Let us stop and see. Mr. A, super- 
intendent of one division, gets a few hundred 
more loads than he has been handling, and will 
have to increase the number of his conductors, 
according to agreement. He calls in A, B, C and 
D, and they pass all “O. K.," and start out tell- 
ing all the boys how seniority helped them. But 
wait until the rush is over, and business drops 
back to the old standard again. A, B, C and D 
are pulled off. They wait awhile and don't get 
out ; their money runs short, when t bey go to see 
the superintendent and ask him to let them go 
back on their car again, braking. The superin- 
tendent looks up at them, laughs, and pulls out a 
schedule from which he reads their seniority 
clause, and tells them according to that they will 
have to go behind all the men that are braking. 
As he has no use for them as conductors, and in 
all probability does not need any brakemen, what 
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is the final result? He has complied with their 
own schedule, and promoted the oldest men, and 
they have served out their time as conductors, 
and will have to step down and out of the way for 
the next oldest brakeman. 

When another rush comes, if they have been 
able to live without work until that time, they can 
run extra again. Thus you may see the brake- 
man's own agreement knocking him out of work 
instead of helping him, as was intended, and in- 
stead ot advocating seniority he will curse it the 
longest day he lives, after one practical expe- 
rience. If, after a man has been lucky enough to 
get promoted, he meets with some bad luck, and 
gets out and is obliged to hunt for work, and 
starts in behind some green man, and wait until 
he is educated before another opportunity for 
promotion is possible, four or five years are all 
gone for nothing, and the wisdom of the plan in 
question is fully demonstrated. They have to do 
the same as our O. R. C. men, learn their trades 
over again, and find that the gun aimed at the O. 
R. C. kicked out the breech-pin and hit the ones 
shooting as hard as the one shot at. 

Now, my brethren of the B. of R. T., stop and 
think ajxwt this before going any further. Look 
at it from all sides, and see if you are not doing 
just what the general managers want you to do — 
make more railroad men and put more on the 
tramp to take our places and your places in case 
of trouble. 

This is probably too long now, so I will put on 
the air. 

Division 308 is in good shape. 

Yours in P. F., 

Wabash. 


That North and South Line Again. 

For years there has been talk all through the 
Mississippi valley of the need of a great trunk 
line that should connect the producers of the 
west and northwest directly with the Gulf. The 
matter has been favorably considered by a num- 
ber of really eminent financiers and railroad 
builders and several times has been apparently 
on the point of consummation. Hitherto the 
favorite route has been along the state lines, com- 
mencing in eastern Dakota and running south, 
taking in Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Ft. 
Smith, Texarkana and on to the Gulf, where a 
number of terminal points have been proposed. 
Perhaps the great point in favor of this route was 
the fact that all but about 300 miles of the distance 
was already covered by various companies and it 
only required capital enough to consolidate them 
to assure the success of the scheme. After re- 


peated failures the plan was again revived at the 
convention recently held in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where both Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas were represented. It was ar- 
gued that by the building of such a road the pro- 
ducers of the west and northwest could ship to 
the Gulf and thence to all foreign markets and 
thus save millions of dollars annually in freight 
charged for the long haul to the Atlantic ports, 
and it was thought such a showing would lead the 
people along the line to contribute enough to 
build the road. Carrying out this plan, on Au- 
gust 31 last, the charter of the Dakota Gulf Rail- 
road company was filed with the secretary of 
state at Topeka. According to this document the 
capital stock of the new company is fixed at $18,- 
000,000, the headquarters of the company are at 
Wichita, and the incorporators are: G. W. Clem- 
ent, E. R. Powell, H. K. McLean and W. B. 
Cook, of Wichita; C. M. Rawlins, of Oklahoma 
City, and Edward Romer, of New York City. 

Beginning at Running Water, S. D., the line 
will pass through the counties of Knox, Antelope, 
Madison, Platte, Polk, York, Fillmore and Thayer 
in Nebraska; Republic, Cloud, Ottawa, Saline, 
McPherson, Harvey, Reno, Sedgwick, Sumner, 
Kingman and Harper, in Kansas. Several branch 
lines are contemplated in both states for the pur- 
pose of securing aid. Guthrie and Oklahoma 
City, in Oklahoma, are points in that territory, 
while Dallas, Texas, is made the principal point 
in that state. 

It remains to be seen whether or not this new 
attempt at the solution of an old problem can be 
made to succeed. If the people living along the 
proposed route vote the money for the building of 
the road, as they are expected to do, they will 
show wisdom in contriving some means whereby 
they can control it after it is in operation, other- 
wise they may find themselves saddled with the 
additional debt thus created and without the ad- 
vantages promised. 


The Architects and Builders’ edition of the 
Scientific American for September is worthy of 
more than the usual attention. It presents as a 
special feature, plans for a variety of residences, 
both city and country, all in the latest and best 
styles and adapted to every grade of means. 
Drawings in perspective and color are given to- 
gether with floor plans, specifications and all 
necessary details. Such a collection must be of 
great value to any one who contemplates either 
building or improving, and it can here be pro- 
cured, practically for nothing. 
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Benez>olent Insurance Association — Eligibility of 
Membership — Admission of Ineligible Persons — 
Result. 

Action by plaintiff against defendant to recover 
a disability benefit claim alleged to be due from 
the association . The association denied its lia- 
bility on the grounds of constitutional ineligibil- 
ity to membership of the claimant. 

The constitution of the association provided 
that the membership of the association shall be 
unlimited, but under the title of 1 'membership" 
it provided that this association shall be open to 
any employ^ of the B. & I. company who shall 
have attained the age of 18 and is not over 50, 
who is sound in health, of good moral character, 
and able to support himself and family. On ap- 
peal, reversing the trial court judgment, held , 
that a person not an employ^ of the designated 
company was not eligible to membership. And, 
where such association admits to membership a 
person not eligible thereto, the corporators are 
not bound by the illegal act, and the association is 
not liable to such member for benefits. 

Fitzgerald v. Troy City Benevolent and Fraternal 
Association. N. Y. S. C., May, 9, 1893. 

Note: It is a well-settled rule of law that a 
corporate body can limit its membership to re- 
stricted eligibility, and that when such constitu- 
tional provision is broken, in the absence of 
waiver, no liability attaches. But it has been 
frequently held that one eligible and properly ad- 
mitted cannot be deposed in c ise he quits the 
employ of the company by virtue of which he 
originally became an eligible member. Hence, 
an association admitting to membership through 
local branches or otherwise men or women em- 
ployed in given occupation may legally retain 
their membership though they may have engaged 
in other and dissimilar occupations. 


to the secretary of the company that she under* 
stood the certificate was of no effect, and that 
she asked for the return of the assessments paid, 
the secretary said that the certificate was void, 
but that the company might waive its objection 
to the validity of the certificate if she would ob- 
tain her father’s consent to the certificate and a 
physician’s certificate as to his health. 

Held , that notwithstanding, they both treated 
the certificate as void, and that neither could re- 
vive it without the consent of the other. But 
in such case the premium assessments can be re- 
covered under the common count in assumpsit. 

Fulton v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
N. Y. C. P. June 5, 1893. 

Note : There is numerous authority for hold- 
ing that an association cannot treat a certificate 
of insurance as void and at the same time accept 
of the premium assessments. Either a waiver 
of avoidance must be made or implied or a liabil- 
ity will attach for the recovery of all premium 
assessments made. 

Mutual Benefit Certificate — Assignment of — ' 'As 

Interest May Appear ” — Redemption. 

Where a life insurance certificate is assigned, 
payable to the assignee, "as interest may ap- 
pear," on his promise to pay the assessments ahd 
keep the certificate alive; the insured member is 
entitled to a reassignment of the polity on re- 
payment of the amount the assignee has paid on 
the certificate. A subsequent assignment of 
the certificate by the assignee to a third 
person, without qualification, does and will not 
defeat the right to redeem the certificate. 

Bohleber v. Walden , ct a N. Y. S. C., May 
8, 1893. 


Consent of Insured Necessary — Void Certificates — 
Recoz'ery of Premiums. 

1. Where the plaintiff obtained a certificate 
of insurance on her father’s life, without the 
condition of the company's contract to insure, 
that the consent of the person insured must be 
personally subscribed on the application, having 
been complied with; and where plaintiff stated 


Insolvent Fraternal Association — Receiver — Power 
to Collect Funds. 

1. Where a court of competent jurisdiction 
has by the appointment of a receiver, assumed 
the administration of the funds of an insolvent 
fraternal association, it is competent for a court 
of equity in another state, on a bill filed for that 
purpose by such receiver, to order the trustees of 
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the local branch of snch association to pay over 
the funds in their hands to the receiver. 

2. Neither is it any objection to the making 
of such an order that the fund in question con- 
stitutes a reserve fund which, by the rules of the 
association, the central authority could only call 
in at certain times and for certain purposes, and 
not for the general purpose of liquidating the 
whole trust fund; 'for, while the rules of the as- 
sociation may impress different parts of its fuods 
with different equities, yet its rules as to 
the manner of ascertaining and mashaling 
these equities are abrogated when it becomes 
insolvent and is placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver; and the methods of the court are 
then substituted for the methods provided by 
such rules. 

Failcy , et al. vs. Talbee , U. S. C. C. R. I., May 
27. 1893. 

Benevolent Corporation — Insolvency — Distribution 

of Funds. 

In an action against a receiver of a benevolent 
insurance association to compel the distribution 
of funds in a local branch of the insolvent cor- 
poration among the members of such branch. 

Held , That where a foreign benevolent insur- 
ance corporation, consisting of a governing body 
and local branches, the articles of which require 
a part of each assessment received by the local 
branches to be set aside as a reserve fund, to be 
the property of a governing body, but to be re- 
tained by the branch and invested by it, becomes 
insolvent, the reserve fund of a branch in New 
York will be distributed among the members of 
such branch in proportion to the assessments 
paid by them. 

Lindquist vs, Clines, ct al.. N. Y. S. C., June 5, 
i893- 

Life Insurance Certificate — Payment of Assessments 

With Partnership Money — Recovery. 

The decedent, while a member of a Mutual In- 
surance Association, misappropriated money of a 
partnership of which he was a member, and ap- 
plied a portion thereof to the payment of as- 
sessments on a life insurance certificate procured 
by him for his wife's benefit. The amount mis- 
appropriated exceeded the amount of the certi- 
ficate. In an action to ascertain respective 
rights, on appeal it was 

Held , That the surviving partner could recover 
such proceeds, the wifse’ insurable interest in the 
life of decedent not being property, in the sense 
that it was mingled with the money converted, 
so that only the amount of the premiums could 
be recovered, 

Holmes vs. Gilman , et al. % N. Y. C. of App., 
June 6 , 1893. 


Railway Service — Carrier — Limited Trains — Con- 
ductor's Duty — Regulations. 

This action instituted to recover damages is 
based upon the following statement of facts. 
"Complainant purchased of the defendant com- 
pany's agent, a round trip ticket from N. J. to L. 
which entitled him to ride from N. J. tc L. and 
return. That in pursuance of the cccliact, the 
defendant company carried the holaei tc L and 
returned to him bis "return coupon," entitling 
appellee to ride from L. back to N. J. At a 
time within the life of the ticket, the holder took 
passage on defendant’s train at L. to return to 
N. J., which is a regular station on the road, and 
the crossing of two other railroads, which, ac- 
cording to law, is bound to stop all her trains at 
N. J. The conductor, on said return trip, re- 
fused to accept the return ticket on the ground 
that the train was a limited train and not 
scheduled to stop at N. J., and demanded a cash 
fare from L. to A., the first station beyond N. J., 
where the train was scheduled to stop, notwith- 
standing the conductor knew that the complain- 
ant could leave the train at N. J., while making 
the required statutory stop. Under protest and 
to prevent a humiliating ejection from the train, 
he paid the fare and brings suit for damages. 

On appeal, reversing the judgment in favor of 
plaintiff, the court 

Held , That, under the company’s regulations, 
the train upon which plaintiff had taken passage, 
was not required to stop at N. J. to discharge 
passengers; that plaintiff had no right, under his 
contract, to travel upon that train by reason ot 
the ticket he held. The mere fact that the train 
was compelled to stop, and did stop, on account 
of the crossing at N. J., did not give the plaintiff 
any right to go upon said train, and when be en- 
tered said train, with no ticket other than the one 
he had, he became a trespasser, and could law- 
fully remain upon the train only by paying his 
fare to the first regular stopping place, which in 
this case was beyond N. J. The fact that the 
conductor collected fare for a distance beyond N. 
J., where plaintiff left the train by reason of said 
stop, affords him no redress, for it is the duty of 
one about to become a passenger to use reason- 
able diligence in acquainting himself with the 
rules and regulations of the company, respecting 
the time when, the place where, and the condi- 
tions under which a train upon which he desires 
to travel may go or stop, according to the com- 
pany's rules and regulations. If he neglects this 
and his error occasions his ejection or the pay- 
ment of the regular fare, he can have no remedy 
at law. 

Pittsburgh, C. C. <5° St. L. R'y Co. vs. Light cap, 
Ind. S. C., May 24, 1893. 
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]. M. N. Brock has been elected president of 
the Philadelphia, Reading & New England. 

u HI 

The good people of Springfield, Mo., are happy 
in the hope that the road from that point to Se- 
dalia will be built this fall. 

##* 

W. H. Truesdale, of Minneapolis, has been 
appointed receiver for the Watertown branch of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

Among the building projects being pushed with 
vigor, in spite of the financial stringency, is one 
for a direct line from East St. Louis to Cairo. 

On September 1 the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western was merged into the Northwestern by 
purchase, and will hereafter be known as the 
Ashland division of that road. 

The second mortgage bondholders of the Indian- 
apolis, Decatur & Western have been given six 
months additional time in which to pay off the 
$2, 600,000 purchase money due September 1st. 

*** 

The capital stock of the St. Louis, Keokuk & 
Northwestern has been increased from $8,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000, the money to be spent in per- 
manent improvements, such as double tracks, 
bridges and the St. Louis terminal. 

Commencing with September 1, the B., C. R. 
& N. will collect a demurrage charge of $1 per 
day for the use of a car, commencing forty-eight 
hours after it has been properly placed. It is 
hoped that this plan will tend to prevent the car 
famines heretofore prevalent in times of heavy 
grain and stock shipments. 

Lake county, 111 ., is to have a railroad of its 
own in the Waukegan and Mississippi valley, its 
articles of incorporation having been filed at 
Springfield, August 28 last. The new road is to 


X 


run from Waukegan, Lake county, southerly and 
westerly to Cuba, Wauconda and Grant, with 
branches running southeasterly to Shields town- 
ship and northerly to Benton township, all in 
Lake county. The capital stock is $60,000 and 
principal office is in Waukegan. 

*** 

On August 30 last, Judge Jenkins, of the United 
States circuit court, at Milwaukee, granted 
the receivers of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road permission to issue $5,000,000 of 
receiver's certificates for the purpose of re- 
deeming stocks and bonds held as collateral to 
secure the company’s floating indebtedness. Nel- 
son Cromwell, attorney for the receivers, is au- 
thority for the statement that the certificates in 
question will pa r enough of the floating debt 
to release $15,000,000 now held as collateral se- 
curity. The securities in turn can be pledged to 
pay the certificates and leave a very pretty mar- 
gin to be applied on the other floating indebted- 
ness. 

To all Railroad Organizations, Greeting: The 
railroad trainmen of the city of Chicago have 
had October 13 set apart as railroad trainmen’s 
day at the World’s Fair. 

October 12 will be a day of reception to all vis- 
iting trainmen. A committee will be at each 
depot to receive visitors and to give badges — 
white for O. R. C., purple B. R. T., red B. L. E., 
blue B. L. F., green, S. M. A. A , yellow O. R. 
T. There will also be a committee at the Com- 
mercial hotel on the corner of Lake and Dear- 
born streets, who will give all information needed 
and supply badges. A grand reception will be 
given that evening at the Second Regiment Ar- 
mory, on the corner of Washington boulevard 
and Curtis street, West side, where the freedom 
of the city will be extended by Carter Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago, and addresses will be made by 
Hon. L. S. Coffin, also grand lodge officers, and 
Mr. Davidson, the oldest engineer; the one who 
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Tan the first engine on the B. & O. (the Sampson) 
and Mr. Finlayson, the conductor of the train at 
that time, over fifty years ago. 

Friday, October 13, will be railroad trainmen’s 
day at the fair. The Sampson, the original and 
first engine and train, will continue running 
through the day in charge of the engineer and 
conductor mentioned, and all having badges will 
be given a free ride with their families. 

Arrangements have been made at the leading 
hotels for all visitors and their families. 


doctors; S. E. Wilkerson. of the Trainmen; G. 
E. Ramsay, of the Telegraphers; F. R. Sargent, 
of the Firemen; J. E. Wilson, of the Switch- 
men." ^ . , 

Chairmen of the Local Committees— Pettibooe 
of the Engineers; Nabors of the Conductors; 
Johnson, of the Switchmen; Dumas, of the 
Trainmen; Rickman, of the Fireman; Demuth, 
of the Telegraphers. 

THE AGREEMENT. 

It was 2:30 o'clock when the conference began. 
Until 8.45 o'clock the pow-wow lasted. At its 
close the following letter, which gives the result, 


All contemplating visiting the fair at this time 
will please drop a card before October 5 to one 
of the undersigned, stating how many will be in 
each party and the accommodations that will be 
required. 

Guy Williams, Secretary. John Kay, 

Chairman, Commercial Hotel. 


The L. & N. Settlement. 

In spite of the many prophecies of the newspa- 
pers to the contrary, the differences between the 
L. & N. and its men included in the following 
agreement were all 'amicably adjusted on 
the 2d of this month. After a number of con- 
ferences between the leading officials of the road 
and the representatives of the railway organiza- 
tions most in interest, an agreement was reached 
whereby the men accepted a reduction of 10 per 
cent until December 1 next, when the case is to 
be reopened and the road is to restore the pay, if 
able so to do. In case of a failure to agree at 
that time, the whole matter is to be referred to a 
board of arbitration for settlement. The Louis- 
ville Commercial of Sept. 3 contains the following 
account of the final meeting and the agreement 
then reached : 

“The threatened labor troubles of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville with its trainmen are over. Yes- 
terday, after a conference lasting nearly 9even 
hours, the L. & N. officials and representatives of 
the men came to an understanding. An agree- 
ment was reached which precludes the possibility 
of a strike. 

The company agrees to restore the cut wages 
December z, providing its business justifies it. 
The company stands about where it did when the 
circular of August 14 was issued announcing the 
cut, which stated that the reduced wages were to 
last only during the dull times. In the agreement 
reached yesterday only a time was set to consider 
whether or not business was good enough to re- 
store wages. 

At the conference were President M. H. Smith, 
General Manager J. G. Metcalfe, Master of Trans- 
portation G. E. Evans, Superintendent of Ma- 
chinery Pulaski Leeds, for the road. 

Grand Chiefs — P. M. Arthur, of the Engineers; 
C. H. Wilkins, Assistant Grand Chief of the Con- 


was given out: 

September 2, 1893 — Messrs. S. W. Pettibone, 
Chairman, B. of L. E.; P. P. Rickman, B, of 
L, F.; W. Nabors; O. R. C.; D. Dumas, B. of 
R. T.; J. A. Johnson — Gentlemen: Your com 
munication of September 1, as a committee rep- 
resenting the organization of employes of the 
L. & N. railroad above discriminated has had 
careful consideration, and as you are aware has 
been fully discussed at a conference this morn- 
ing between your committee and the officers of 
the company, and at another conference this 
afternoon of your committee and a committee con- 
sisting of chief officers of the organizations 
named for the United States, 

You propose “that, beginning on the 1st day 
of September, 1893, the pay-roll of the company 
shall be made up in accordance with the schedule 
now in existence and a 10 per cent, reduction 
from the amount will be madp, this 10 per cent, 
to be retained by the company. The same shall 
be done by the company each month until De- 
cember 1, 1893; after which time all such reduc- 
tion shall cease. At no time, even now or be* 
tween now and December 1, 1893. shall the 
schedule in existence be abrogated in any particu- 
lar." 

While the management appreciates the will- 
ingness manifested by its employes to accept 
a reduction in their pay to the extent indicated, it 
sincerely regrets that it cannot obligate the com- 
pany to restore the pay on the date named, for 
the reason that it cannot now be known that the 
cause for the reduction will then no longer exist. 
The management cannot now enter into a con- 
tract guaranteeing its ability to restore the pay 
on the date named 

The following modification of the proposition 
is respectfully submitted: 

“The L. & N. Railroad Company will agree to 
restore the pay of the men on December 1, 1893, 
providing the condition of the company will allow 
of it being done, this to be determined by a con- 
ference of the committee and the president and 
the general manager. In case of failure to agree 
the subject matter shall be submitted to a board 
of arbitrators, their findings to be binding. Such 
board of arbitrators to consist of one member to 
be chosen by the committee and one by the com- 
pany, the two to select a third. Should an agree- 
ment be reached on the above basis, we will 
undertake the passage of a resolution by the L. 
& N. board of directors approving such a restor- 
ation. Yours truly, 

M. H. Smith. President. 

J, G. Metcalfe, General Manager." 
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At a recent meeting the Philadelphia, Reading 
& New England elected John W. Brock, presi- 
dent, in place of A. A. McLeod. 

* « 

* 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, of Chicago, are 
publishing a fine map of the World’s Fair, which 
they will be pleased to send any of our readers 
upon application. 

# 

* * 

David S. Patterson, of Nebraska, who has re- 
cently patented an improvement in the driving 
gear of locomotives, is seventy-five years old, and 
has been totally blind from infancy. 

# # 

* 

“There is always room at the top,” We re- 
gard The Chicago 'Herald as a model newspaper. 
It merits the wonderful success it has achieved. 
It is edited with great ability and its news and 
literary features are of a high order. * 

* * 

* 

Bro. L. Stone has been transferred from the 
position of yardmaster at Coal Creek, Tenn., to a 
freight run on the main line of the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia & Georgia, with headquarters at 
Knoxville. 


W. H. Mealy, until recently superintendent of 
the San Luis division of the Mexican National, 
has resigned to accept the position of superin- 
tendent of terminals for the Mexican Central at 
Tampico 

* * * 

* 

The employes of the Manitoba & Northwestern, 
who went on a strike in order to secure the wages 
due them, were reinforced by an order of court 
requiring the receivers to pay up all the back 
wages. The strike was at once declared off and 
trains started as usual. 

# * 

* 

Passenger agents are generally bemoaning the 
falling off in the drummer travel caused by the 
hard times. Wholesalers were prompt to call in 
their men at the first indication of a break in 
trade and have not felt justified in sending them 
out again, as yet. 


Congratulations are due Brother Baker Man- 
guin, of Division No. 159, upon his promotion 
from train master to the superintendency of the 
Mexican National at San LuisPotosi. The same 
qualities that made him a valuable man as train 
master will bring him success under the broader 
responsibilities of superintendent. 

V 

Superintendent J. D. Farrell, of the Cascade 
division of the Great Northern, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent of the 
western division of that system, with headquar- 
ters at Spokane. Mr. Farrell is a member of 
Division No. 47, and is well known among the 
members of the Order generally, all of whom 
will extend the heartiest congratulations on his 
well won promotion. 

* * 

* 

Speaking of World's Fair passes granted by the 
Erie to its employes, Brother H. G. Johnson 
writes: “I note in The Conductor that the re- 
port of the Erie furnishing its employes passes to 
Chicago is received with some doubt. You may 
state with entire accuracy that this is wholly true, 
as we all can get them for the asking." 

V 

According to all accounts the picnic given by 
the members of the Scottsdale Division No. 309, 
at Ellsworth Park, on August 19, last, was a 
most enjoyable affair. The attendance was large 
and nothing was omitted that could add to the 
enjoyment of those present. The members of 
this division are to be congratulated upon the 
success that attended their efforts to entertain 
their friends. 

V 

Announcement is made of the resignation of 
Mr. E. O. McCormick as general passenger agent 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road. 
Many of our members who attended the recent 
grand convention at Toledo will remember the 
unceasing efforts of this gentleman to make the 
trip a pleasant one, and will hope for him a full 
measure of success wherever his lot may be cast. 
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Scarcely a week passes in which The Chicago 
Herald does not “scoop” its competitors on im- 
portant news. Its Washington service is especi- 
ally good, political appointments and movements 
being frequently foretold with marvelous accu- 
racy # 

V 

Labor day was unusually well observed this 
year, nearly all the great cities of the country 
having a celebration and many of the smaller 
ones making wonderful showings in the same 
way. There can be no question but such cele- 
brations tend to strengthen labor in many ways, 
and their continuance is tp be hoped for. 

V 

Mrs. E. L. Brown, of Denison, Texas, is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to learn of the whereabouts of 
her husband. Bro. Brown went to Mexico about 
a year ago and, as he had a wreck about five 
months after, was obliged to leave in a hurry. 
He has not been heard from since and the rela- 
tives and friends will be thankful for any infor- 
mation regarding him. 

* # 

* 

President Van Horne and General Passenger 
Agent McNicoll, of the Canadian Pacific, ap- 
peared before the United States commissioner at 
Burlington, Vt., August 29, and gave bonds of 
$1,000 each to appear and answer for violations 
of the inter-state law. Indictments were returned 
against them by the U. S. circuit court at Taco- 
ma, and they will have to appear there Novem- 
ber 16, next. 

* * 

# 

William E. Bell has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Peoria & Pekin Union 
Railroad Company, the appointment becoming 
effective August 1, last. Brother Bell is P. C. C. 
of Peoria Division No. 79, and one of its most 
popular members. He bad been general yard- 
master of the road for four years past and the 
promotion was not only deserved but will bring 
him the warmest congratulations from all who 
know him. 

* * 

* 

Late last month the New York papers contained 
the somewhat startling rumor that the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern were to be con- 
solidated under one management and that J. J. 
Hill was at the head of the new company. It 
was claimed that great economies might be 
effected under such an arrangement and that the 
Northern Pacific might be rescued from its em- 
barrassments thereby. Up to date no authenti- 
cation of the rumor has been received* 


Traveling passenger agents are commenting in 
no very complimentary way about the attendance 
on the World’s Fair from points in its immediate 
vicinity. They claim that the residents of the 
Pacific coast are doing much better in the matter 
of attendance than are the dwellers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. There is still time, however, for 
those who live near at hand to attend and they 
will probably crowd the grounds during the last 
two months. 

* * 

* 

The board of trustees of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen concluded their annual in- 
vestigation of the books of the Order at Terre 
Haute, Ind., Aug. 23, last. The published re- 
port of their finding shows that in the year ended 
August 1 the membership increased from 26,000 
to 28,681. In the year the receipts were $624,678 
and disbursements $568,120. an increase of $115,- 
000 and $11,000 respectively over the previous 
year. There is on hand $56,557, in addition to 
$52,000 in the reserve protective fund. 

V 

Owing to the general tendency of travel to 
ward Chicago this year, less is expected from Har- 
vest Home excursions than usual. In addition* 
there has been a falling off in the tide of immi- 
gration, which has formed so important a part of 
the profitable business of the western roads. 
Some of these roads are attempting to force a 
revival of traffic by turning ihe tide southward, 
and excursions of this sort are announced for 
September and October. Business mqn in 
the south are hopeful that the splendid 
showing made by them during the recent finan- 
cial trouble may serve to attract both men and 
capital their way, and the railroads will do their 
best to bring it about. 

V 

Late in August the receivers of the Northern 
Pacific issued the following order for the govern- 
ment of General Manager Kendrick: “It 

is hereby ordered that the salaries of all em- 
ployes of the Northern Pacific railroad company 
amounting to $10,000 and above per annum shall 
be reduced 20 per cent. All salaries amounting 
to $5,000 and up to $10,000 shall be reduced 
15 per cent. All salaries amounting to $1,200 
and up to $5,000, 10 percent. This reduction 
shall take effect from August 15, the date of our 
appointment as receivers. Please issue neces- 
sary instructions to carry this order into effect. 
The rate of reduction on the Great Northern 
was: One thousand two hundred dollars and 
under, 15 per cent.; $2,000 and under 20 per 
cent.; $5,000 and under 25 per cent.; over $5,000 
30 per cent. 
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“Mr. E. H. Rummele, for many years chief en- 
gineer of the Milwaukee Lake Shore and West- 
ern, was run over and killed by the cars near 
Parish, Wis., Sept. 2. He was on the rear of a 
backing train and jumped off to try to save a 
child which was in danger of being rue over* 
He fell and was run over by the wheels and fa- 
tally crushed, dying soon after being removed to 
a hospital. Mr. Rummele had just been made 
division engineer of the Ashland division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, the latter company 
having absorbed the Milwaukee Lake Shore and 
Western." — The Railway Age. 

* * 

« 

The past 30 days have been unusually prolific 
in serious railway casualties, the worst, probably, 
being that on the Boston & Albany, near Chester, 
Mass., in which lourteen people lost their lives 
Following as this did, so close upon the heels of 
the Long Island accident, in which there were 
also fourteen lives lost, and eighteen were in- 
jured, it would seem that this should close the 
record for one month. These, however, were 
a only a trifle worse than the one at Colehour, near 
Chicago, September 7, when twelve were killed 
outright and more than a score were injured. A 
number of other accidents any one of which 
would have been grave enough to attract attention 
under ordinary conditions, have been reported 
during the month but have been allowed to pass 
unnoticed under the shadow of these greater 
calamities. 

* * 

# 

As we go to press for this month, Railroad Day 
is being celebrated at the World's Fair. Septem- 
ber 16 was chosen because it was on that day, 
just 63 years ago, that the first railroad in the 
world, the London & Manchester, was opened. 
Elaborate preparations have been made for its 
celebration and every present indication points to 
one of the most successful of all the similar occa- 
sions during the summer, The General Road- 
masters association will also be in session on the 
same day, and will add not a little to the success 
of the occasion. On Tuesday of next week the 
American association of general passenger and 
ticket agents will meet, a most excellent program 
having been prepared for that occasion including 
such eminent speakers as Chauncey M. Depew, 
George B. Roberts, Charles F. Mayer, E. T. 
Jeffrey and V. C. VanHorn. 

# « 

* 

A great many members of our order still hold 
in sorrowful memory Bro. F. L. Moore, whose 
untimely death in April last robbed the Grand 
Division of one of its most prominent and valued 


workers and called them all to mourn a cherished 
friend. To all such the following^extracts from a 
letter written by Mrs. Moore to Grand Secretary 
Daniels, under date of Sept. 7, will be of particu- 
lar interest: 

I am to day in receipt of $3, 000, amount of 
benefit payable to me on account of the death of 
my husband, F. L. Moore. It is with mingled 
feelings I accept it. With a sense of greatest 
loss, my feelings are those of gratitude to the 
Order in which 1 learned to feel so much interest 
— and though the tie which bound me to the 
Order has been broken, I hope the members will 
still feel that I need their friendship more than 
ever — and that I still belong to them — in a certain 
sense. I do not wish to be forgotten by those for 
whom Fred had such regard and for whom he 
was willing and glad to make any sacrifice. I 
shall be glad to know of the success of the organ- 
ization and wish to thank every member of the 
insurance department for the substantial aid 
which my insurance will prove to me and my 
fatherless little boy." 

*** 

The Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., ot 
Quincy, 111 ., have a very fine exhibit in one of 
the live stock buildings at the World’s Fair, and 
for the last few days their space has been crowded 
with curious and interested people. The first 
hatch from their machine on exhibition there has 
proven a wonderful success. Two hundred eggs 
were placed in the machine of that capacity and 
from it came 186 chicks. This is more than has 
been hatched by all the other incubators put 
together, and the Reliable people are rejoicing in 
their great victory. If they do not receive first 
honors, it will not be because of a lack of merit 
in hatching qualities. Their incubator and 
brooder commanded the admiration of all poul- 
try men. Not only is their machine first-class, 
but they are justly entitled to the name they 
bear — reliable and responsible and worthy of 
confidence and patronage. * 

* # 

# 

The August number of The Railway Carmen's 
Journal contains the valedictory of S. Keliher, 
grand secretary and treasurer of the order and 
editor of the magazine. F . L. Ronemus, of Ce- 
dar Rapids, is his successor, and The Journal 
gives him the following pleasant introduction to 
his new duties; 

“Now a few words as to my successor, Frank 
L. Ronemus. He was one of the pioneers in the 
organization of carmen, started at Cedar Rapids, 
before the consolidation, was delegate to the joint 
convention at Topeka in 1890 and was at tha 
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time elected as member of grand executive board. 
He has also served two years as recorder of Em- 
met Co., Iowa, and was a delegate to St Louis 
convention from Cedar Rapids Lodge No. 3, and 
we feel sure will fill the position with credit to 
himself and the Brotherhood ” 

# # 

# 

The Mobile, Alabama, Register of August 16 
contained the following, which will be read with 
interest v by Bro. Scholes’ many friends in the 
order: 

“Captain William H. Scholes, the popular 
conductor of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and 
his excellent wife, celebrated last evening at their 
residence on Lawrence, near Government street, 
their china wedding, or twentieth anniversary of 
their marriage which bad been consummated in 
the Episcopal church of this city. The home was 
beautifully decorated and prepared for the event, 
and the parlors were filled with a merry group of 
young and old testifying to the universal popular- 
ity of the couple. The guests were cordially re- 
ceived by Mrs. Scholes, who was in turn congrat- 
ulated on having had such a period of marital 
happiness. 

“The table was beautifully arranged, the centre 
piece being a lovely horseshoe of white flowers 
and yellow ones, arranged with great taste by 
Mrs. Goodbrad, the donor. Bands of white rib- 
bons with the motto “1873 and 1893” told the 
story of the twenty year? of happiness the guests 
had come to assist in celebrating. 

“The presents were numerous and beautiful, in- 
cluding among them remembrances from friends 
in New York, relatives in Connecticut, friends in 
Washington and other points, besides a large 
number from home friends.” 

v 

Those of our readers who desire to provide 
themselves with the very best reading matter, at 
the least possible cost, during the coming year, 
will do well to read with care our offer, in this 
number, to club with the Cosmopolitan. For the 
comparatively insignificent sum of $2, strictly in 
advance, we will send both The Railway Con- 
ductor and the Cosmopolitan tor one year. Of 
The Conductor it need only be said here that 
new and valuable features are being added con- 
stantly, and the management will not rest until 
it bas been made, admittedly, the best of all 
magazines for all train men and those interested 
in train service and railroad matters generally. 
At the same time it will continue to be pre-emin- 
ently a conductor's publication, with the first 
thought always for the organization of which it 
is the authorized exponent. The Cosmopolitan 
stands among the very best of all the great illus- 
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trated periodicals, regardless of price, and the 
wonderful growth in the number of its readers 
during the past two years is the best possible 
measure of its true worth. Under the old meas- 
ure of magazine values it was well worth $4 per 
year, but we now offer it and The Conductor 
for half that sum. Don't fail to take advantage 
of this munificent offer at once. 

# * 

* 

We wish to call the especial attention of our 
readers to the offer of premiums for new sub- 
scribers to The Conductor, made upon another 
page. Every conductor desires to possess a thor- 
oughly good lantern and we offer him here an op- 
portunity to secure one at no cost save the putting 
forth of a little extra effort. By sending in the 
names of 50 subscribers at $1 each, the money 
in every case to accompany the subscription, we 
will give you an Adams & Westlake “Queen” 
lantern, silver plated with globe half green or 
blue and your name engraved thereon. For 40 
subscribers under the same conditions we will 
give you a “Pullman” lantern of the same make 
and finish or a “Queen” with nickel plate and 
same globe as above, or a Henry C. Hart Man- 
ufacturing Co's. “Boss” or “Belle” lantern, 
Craig silver with globe half green, blue or ruby. 
For 30 subscribers under the same conditions 
we will give a “Pullman” lantern, nickel plate, 
with same globe or a nickel plated “Boss” or 
"Belle” with the globe as before described. No 
warrant for these lanterns being fully equal to 
the best made is needed beyond the names of the 
firms manufacturing them. No such opportu- 
nity has before been offered our readers to secure 
one of the very best and finest finished lanterns 
made, at practically no cost, and no conductor can 
afford to neglect it. Now is the time to com- 
mence the good work and by a little effort among 
your friends you can easily make yourself a 
Christmas present of one of the very best lan- 
terns on the market. For a full and complete 
showing of the lanterns in question and the terms 
upon which they may bo secured, read the sub- 
scription blank sent with this number and the 
two pages devoted to them amoog the general 
advertisements. 

*** 

The O. B. Extension has made three great 
strikes or discoveries on their properties in the 
last thirty days, one an eight ft. vein of 
gold bearing quartz assaying forty dollars to 
the ton, one a ten inch vein of high grade 
ore running six hundred and eighty dollars 
to the ton and the other a three ft. vein of 
ore, a large portion of which shows free gold. 

* 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, September 1, 1893; Expires October 31, 1893. 

Assessment No. 269, for death of I. Salisbury, by accident, Jnne 12. 

Assessment No. 270 is for disability of R. F. Brown by loss of leg, June 22. 


BENEFITS PAID DURING JULY. 


Ben. 

No. 

Ass't 

No. 

AM’T. 

FOR 

OF 

CAUSE. 

CERT. NO. 

DIV. 

560 

265 

$3,000 

Death 

H. J. Ferguson 

Scarlatina 

C1526 

26 

56 i 

265 

2,000 

Death 

Wm. Rath 

Accident 

B2137 

147 

562 

267 

3,000 

Death 

F. B. Gray 

Accident 

C933 

2 97 

563 

265 

3 000 

Death 

T. H. Wall 

Heart Failure 

C4354 

322 

564 

266 

3,000 

Death 

Ed. Allen 

Accident 

C4855 

53 

565 

266 

3,000 

Death 

J. F Salter 

Consumption 

C1808 

53 

566 

266 

3,000 

Death 

D. O. Sullivan 

Liver Disease 

C2758 

79 

567 

266 

3,000 

Death 

Wm. Graft 

Locomotor Ataxia 

C2498 

M 

568 

266 

3,000 

Death 

J. R. Spicer 

Tumor 

C4658 

2 

569 

266 

3,000 

Death 

H. G. Judd 

Laryngitis 

C1167 

45 

570 

267 

3.000 

Death 

F. L, Moore 

Pneumonia 

C910 

84 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ASSESSED. 

Series A, 4,111; Series B, 2,303; Series C, 5,046; Series D, 365; Series E, 108. Amount of 
.Assessment No. 269, $25,807; No. 270, $25,855. Total number of members, 12,168. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Received on Mortuary Assessments to July 31, 1893 $1,281,581 

Received on Expense Assessments to July 31, 1893 25,995 

Received on Applications, etc., to July 31, 1893 23,038 


$1,330,614 

Total amount of Benefits paid to July 31, 1893 $1,269,376 

Total amount of Expenses paid to July 31, 1893 52,446 

Insurance cash on hand July 31, 1893 8,792 


$1,330,614 

. EXPENSES PAID DURING JULY. 

Postage, $131; Incidental, (rent for two years) $860.80; Salaries, $369.17; Fees returned, $ 
Stationery and Printing, $191.25. Total, $1,564 22. 

The above amounts were paid out during the month, but items of postage, printing, legal, et 
often cover supplies and work for more than one month, and sometimes several months. 


Received on Assessment No. 265 to Aug. 20, 
Received on Assessment No. 266 to Aug. 20, 
Received on Assessment No. 267 to Aug. 20, 
Received on Assessment No. 268 to Aug. 20, 


$22,235 

22,054 

9.678 

3,160 00 

WM. P. DANIELS, Secretary. 
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flTljetre i* no fc*atlj! XKUjat «(* is transition; 

life of mortaibreatlj 
but a suburb of tlye life elusion, 
l^lbose portal wc call beat!;. 

— Uanflfelloto. 


£?tal*. 

The sincere sympathy of the members of 
this Order generally will be extended Brother 
William Beals, of Topeka Division No. 179, 
in the loss of his child. Appropriate resolu- 
tions were passed by the home division and 
forwarded to the bereaved brother and fam- 
ily. 

® overt. 

Died, at her home in Toledo, O., August io, 
Mrs. C. H. Covert, aged 39 y*ars. Deceased 
was the wife of Brother C. H. Covert, of Divi- 
sion No. 26, and her death brought to him a 
a sorrow no earthly power can alleviate. A 
faithful, loving wife and mother, a true friend, 
one whose life was full of thoughtful care 
and charitable deeds for others, her death 
left a vacancy in her social circle that may 
not be filled. Something of the sorrow felt by 
all her friends and associates and of their 
personal realization of the great loss sustained 
by the husband and family is voiced in the 
resolutions adopted by Banner Dvision No. 
6. L. A. to O. R. C., of which she had long 
been a loved and useful member. 

Cunningham. 

Byford E. Cunningham, one of the best 
known and most thoroughly respected of all 
the conductors on the O. & M., was killed 
by falling from his train at Ft. Ritner, Ind., 
on August 17. The following feeling tribute 
to his memory was written by one of his most 
intimate friends and a brother in the Order: 

“Byford E. Cunningham was born at Browns- 
town, Ind. By occupation he was a printer, 
but in the year 1882 he began braking, and for 
the past eleven years he had acted in the capaci 
ties of brakeman, caller and conductor. At 
the time of his death he was in charge of a 
train on the middle division of the O. & M. 
road, running between Seymour and Shops, a 
position which he filled for the past six years. 

As a railroad man he compared very favor- 
ab'y with the best, having the good will of his 


associates on the road and the entire confi- 
dence of his superior officers. He was re- 
cently elected to fill the office of assistant 
chief conductor of Seymour Division, No. 
301 O. R. C., vacated by the death of Brother 
L F. Price, on May 13, 1893. Brother Cun- 
ningham was a man in every sense of the 
word. Honest, conscientious, charitable, a 
good husband and a kind father, one to whom 
the words family and home were all. 

His manly characteristics were such as are 
found only in the best railroad men, and of 
such that none but his intimate friends, those 
who were near to him, would appreciate. One 
of his last acts, and his last conversation with 
the writer, was regarding those who were de- 
pendent on the charities of the members of 
his division. A good man and brother has 
gone, another space in our midst, and we drop 
a silent tear, hastening on in the busy world, 
mentally wondering why such things are and 
who will be the next? The funeral sermon, 
a very impressive one. was delivered at the 
First Presbyterian church, in Seymour, Ind., 
on Sunday, August 20. the interment taking 
place in Riverview cemetery, the Masonic or- 
der, of which he was a member, performing 
the last rites. He has gone to join those of 
our number who have in rapid succession 
passed away in the last nineteen months— Ste- 
vens. Swift, Lyhane, Farrell and Price. May 
we all live in such a way that our record may 
be a shining one, and may we clasp each 
other’s hands on the other shore in “token” 
of our undying friendship for each other, is 
the wish of A Friend and Brother. 


igjjttcitntoel}. 

On Monday, August 14, Spokane Division 
No. 285, was bereft by the death of Brother 
Thomas H. McIntosh, one of its best known 
and most highly respected members. Brother 
McIntosh was on the ill-fated steamer, “Annie 
Faxon,” a Snake river craft, and lost his life 
in its wreck of that day. At a subsequent 
meeting of Division No. 285 resolutions were 
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passed expressing the sorrow of the brothers 
and their sympathy with the members of the 
bereaved family. The deceased was both an 
engineer of longstanding and a conductor who 
ranked with the best in that calling. He had 
also invented a number of useful and valu- 
able articles, among them being an air whistle 
for trains which is regarded as being a very 
fine device. At the time of his death Brother 
McIntosh held a membership in our benefit 
department. 

$&Unrri0. 

The charter of R. B. Lee Division No 205 
is draped in mourning for the death of its 
, chief conductor, H. Morris, who was killed on 
the A. & D. road by his train going through a 
trestle on the morning of August 19, last. His 
remains were taken in charge by the members 
of his division and sent to Bordentown, N. J., 
in charge of Brothers J. C. Judkins and W. 
W. Stiger, for burial. Brother Morris was a 
kind and indulgent husband and father, an 
efficient and faithful official and a fue friend 
of the Order. He was held in high regard 
wherever known and his death brought sor- 
row to many outside the Immediate circle of 
his relatives and friends. The feeling resolu- 
tions passed by his division but voice the 
grief of all at his untimely death and their 
sympathy with those whose sorrow must be 
deepest. 

On September 2 , Brother Ramsey, of Rome 
Division No. 230, was called upon to mourn 
the sad death of his bright little boy, Harrv, 
who was drowned while bathing in the Ten- 
nessee river, near Chattanooga. When 
Brother Ramsey kissed his darling boy good 
bye on that fateful morning, upon leaving his 



home to take his run out, little thought he it 
would be the last time those loving arms would 
ever be clasped about him. Rome Division 
No. 230, at a regular meeting; held Septem- 
ber 3, passed appropriate resolutions express- 
ing the sympathy of the division with Brother 
Ramsey and family in their deep bereave- 
ment. 

S. A. M. Division No. 264, is in mourning 
over the death of A. E. Ritch, who died at 
Palestine, Texas, on the 12th of July. At a 
meeting of the division on August 27, resolu- 
tions expressive of the sorrow of the brothers 
and their sympathy with the sorrowing rela- 
tives and friends, were passed and ordered 
spread upon the minutes. 

$)0alter0. 

Died, February 4th, Mrs. Ella Walters, wife 
of Bro. W. S. Walters, of Mattoon Division 
No. 101. An infant two weeks of age is thus 
rudely bereft of the loving care and protecting 
kindness of one who can never be replaced on 
earth. The Division extends its sympathy to 
the bereaved husband, and trusts that the All- 
Wise Father may in truth "temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb” left defenceless on the thresh- 
hold of life. 


Eldorado Division No. 338 has already suf- 
fered an irreparable loss in the death of Bro. 
A. L. Woodcock, a prominent and active mem- 
ber. The Division extends its sincere sym- 
pathy to the sorrow-stricken mourners. 

If prayers could bring our brother back, 

Would we dare to breathe them here? 

What was his life, so full of pain, 

To Heaven’s blissful sphere? 
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CONTRIBUTED. 

A TRUE LOVE. 


BY FRANK A. MYERS. 


CHAPTER V — THE JOURNEY. 

As Holen traveled on she had time for reflec- 
tion. 

In the first place, this action of hers was a novel 
and inspiriting experience, and as she whirled 
along further and further from Peoria and from 
the scenes of all her earthly acquaintances, she 
felt more and more the stupendousness and risk 
of the step she was undertaking. At moments 
she almost gave way to her sensations and melt- 
ed down in tears, and then, stimulated by the 
surroundings in thectr, the gorgeous sceneries 
viewed from the car window, and the conscious- 
ness that if she met with no mishap she would be 
joined by Fred at the other end of her long jour- 
ney, she dashed away her feelings and the thick* 
ening scruples that troubled her and appeared 
satisfied. 

There was a joy in going to meet Fred, there 
was a rich pleasure in the trip, but despite it all 
there was a certain depressing dread that all 
might not be just right when she got there. In- 
deed, the doubt about the propriety of such a trip 
at all, offended in no small degree her high sense 
of honor, and she was not sure but she was doing 
her good name an "irreparable" injury by this 
course. But she loved, and where love is su- 
preme, honor and even life itself sometimes are 
overbalanced in the scales. 


What would her good neighbors say of her and 
of this step? Most certainly they would say she 
had done a very foolish thing. It is so natural 
and easy to say that. And then gossips are so 
charmed over the slightest suggestion that aff >rds 
them a theme for a nine days' talk. But all this 
had no effect with Helen. Her inner conscious- 
ness approved the honesty of her intentions, and 
when it came to the worst she was still able to 
defend herself from disgrace. 

Staring out the window she gazed fixedly upon 
the whirling fields, the flying timber and the re- 
treating fences, and she thought to this purpose: 

"I trust in Fred — I believe in him. There can 
benomistak- in going. It will end all right. 
He will not go back on me, nor think the less of 
me for complying with his request Rather he 
will think the more of me because I believe him 
and because I came at a time when he is just 
smiling at death that came so nearly claiming 
him. This long journey alone will clearly show 
him how great is my love. Fred is all right — I 
am willing to stake my life on it." 

After she had passed St. Louis and settled to a 
more confident feeling in traveling, little oc- 
curred to annoy her. Day and night she flew 
along, on and on and on, past the most attractive 
scenery the world affords anywhere, skimming 
along river edges, flying through forests, snaking 
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over mountain ranges, burrowing through tun- 
nels, and crawling along knife edges beneath 
mammoth overhanging rocks. All these things 
possessed a wonderful interest for Helen, for she. 
loved not simply the picturesque and the beauti- 
ful but the chiaroscuro of nature filled her poet- 
ical soul as well. 

She made several car acquaintances, and did not 
lack for friends as she went. The secret of this 
was that the element of friendship was in herself, 
and she drew forth from others that which her 
own magnetic power excited to action in them. 
The rule is that he who is a friend will have 
friends. 

At every change of crews her ticket was exam- 
ined by the conductor and then returned. And 
she was getting along admirably well. She was 
now not only hopeful but more confident. To 
her seat acquaintance she confided a great many 
things pertaining to her past, and even went so 
far as to tell her she was bound for Portland, 
Oregon, where she expected to live, but she did 
not reveal the one great thing in her heart, and 
that was that she was taking her bridal tour 
alone and before the ceremony had been said. 
Perhaps her brief friend, knowing a little of her, 
would have cut her acquaintance had she told 
this. Helen was wise. 

“Goodness! look out there," said this new ac- 
quaintance one afternoon as they were forging 
along over some rugged, rocky, mountainous 
country, aod pointing out the window to some 
object along the way. 

“O, what a black woolly animal," excitedly 
cried Helen, almost springing to her feet. The 
animal was galloping in the deep gully at the side 
of the track and in the direction the train was 
running 

“That's a bear, as sure as I live." 

“O, is it?” in a shudder of fear at the fact. 

“Yes. How clumsy it galloped." By this 
time they had left the bear out of sight behind. 

“That’s the first one I ever saw loose and in its 
native haunts, "said Helen, relieved that they had 
passed it in safety. 

Besides this she frequently saw the little bur- 
rowing prairie dog and the brown sage-hen, and 
the beastly looking savages. But she did not 
fear the Indians, for the civilizing car seemed to 
have removed their savagery from them. It was 
amusing to see the little copper-colored children, 
six to ten years old, dressed in deep-red flannel 
pants, clap their hands above their naked heads 
and jump up and down at sight of the train. 
The old mother Indians, almost a shame to her 
sex as she saw them, gazed on in subdued ab- 
traction and seeming indifference. But Helen 


mistrusted them, as the Trojans did the Greeks 
even when bearing gifts. 

“I don't like the looks of those treacherous 
people, do you?" queried her car companion. 

“No. There's something falsely submissive 
about them," returned the friend, whose name 
was Mrs. Jutson Bruce and who was going west 
with her little boy to join her husband at Boise 
City, where he was eugaged in some service of the 
government. 

“How dull, coarse and beast- like they seem!" 

“And they actually possess pure animal cun- 
ning." 

“And these women are mothers," said Helen, 
with a volume of meaning in her words. 

The rumble and roar and tremble of the train 
never ceased. 

S?me time during the afternoon, when about 
two-thirds of her journey Had been completed, 
the conductor, a new one, came into the coach 
and asking for her ticket lo iked at it a moment. 
Just at that instant a traveler on the opposite side 
of the car called the attention of the conductor to 
some trifling matter, and forgetting about the 
ticket he mechanically placed it in bis pocket 
where he had put all the others he had collected. 
He went on Helen did not know but it was all 
right for her ticket to be taken up, and she said 
nothing about it. 


At midnight a new crew came on, and some 
time during the forenoon of the succeeding day 
the new conductor called to see Helen’s ticket. 
But she had none. In great alarm she explained: 

“The last conductor took it. I have none." 

“I don't understand that," a little dubiously. 
You see the conductor has to deal with every 
form of dead-beat, and he has to be constantly 
on his guard against impostors. Dealing with 
them in every conceivable shape, it is no wonder 
they grow a little dull to the plausible appeals of 
the pretendingly distressed, and they lose the 
power of distinction, to a certain extent, between 
the pretender and the really unfortunate. 

“Well, I have none," Helen returned, turning 
her eyes upon him in sheer fright and opening 
them unnaturally wide This manifestation of 
silent affliction touched him. But still he did 
not know whether to believe her or not. 

“Well, I can't carry you without a ticket. You 
may be all right and you may not.” 

“But what will you do? My way is paid 
through." She shook in fear like an aspen leaf. 

“I don’t know. But I'll have to put you off at 
the next station. No ticket, no ride." The poor 
girl, in a most piteous frame of mind and in an 
alarming situation, actually burst out in agoniz- 
ing tears and begged: 
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"Please, sir, do not put me off. I’ll never get 
back home in the world. I have no money, and 
I am alone, friendless and poor, and in a far-off 
strange land. O, please do not, I beg, put me 
off here.” 

"Where do you live?” 

"Peoria, Illinois.” 

"Where are you going?" 

"Portland, Oregon.” 

"Have you any friends there?” 

•'One, only one.” 

"You have no money?” 

"Only one dollar and a half, all I have in the 
world! And so far away from home! What will 
I do! Please carry me on!” 

"I cannot. I dare not. My orders are very 
^strict. I will lose my job if I do not comply. 

I will have to put you off at the next stopping 
point. I can’t help it.” And he walked away and 
concluded his work. 

"O, my God! what will I do! How will I ever 
get there! How will Fred find out where I am? 
What will I do — what will I uo!" It seemed her 
heart would break . All at once the cup of joy 
she was lifting to her lips was rudely dashed 
down to the earth and the contents spilled. And 
truly, what would she do, far out there in that 
wild western country where she knew no one and 
where she could expect help from none whatever! 

To that girl, traveling alone, it was an appall- 
ing problem. Terror seized her, and the last good 
thing of earth slipped away from her grasp. 

She was lost — lost! Dropped down suddenly 
into the midst of an unknown spot, she knew not 
which way to look toward home nor where to go 
to find shelter and food. And would Fred ever 
know whai had happened, or what had become 
of her. In her extreme distress she even forgot 
that she could telegraph him or write him. Her 
imaginings were real to her, because she could 
see no way out of the trouble. 

"If I could, I’d pay your way,” said her lady 
fiiend, Mrs. Bruce, who cried in sympathy with 
her. 

"O, Mrs. Bruce!” groaned Helen, her eyes red 
with weeping. 

Then Mrs. Bruce, without Helen’s knowledge, 
approached the conductor — whose name was 
Tyrrell Warner — and with tears besought him to 
take the poor girl right on through. Apparently he 
was as firm as Coriolanus when the Romans en- 
treated him to depart from threatening their city 
with destruction. 

After awhile Tyrrell Warner approached Helen 
with a view of testing her sincerity. He said to 
himself: 

"She is too beautiful and too innocent looking 


to be a fraud. I don't believe she is. I’ll see.” 

Helen's eyes were red and swollen, her hat was 
awry, the black dust was wiped in rings over her 
fair face, and withal she was a veritable picture 
of misery and forlornness. It would not be a hard 
matter to believe her an impostor, if not a pro- 
fessional one still an impostor. 

The car whirled on, and they were not far 
from the next stopping place. Helen’s fate 
would soon be sealed, and then what would be- 
come of her! 

CHAPTER VI. HOW IT ENDED. 

Tyrrell Warner had no unfriendly or preju- 
diced feeling toward Helen Butler when he 
sat down in the seat by her side. He had no 
evil motive in his heart. In fact he had no pur- 
pose other than helping her frem the coach at the 
next station; whether she were honest or dishon- 
est, for there was no alternative offered 
him. However much he regretted it, his was but 
Hobson’s choice. 

With a heart breaking with pain and distress 
she pieced out her answers to Warner. 

"I hlave no friends here — only one at Portland. 
He would help me if he knew it.” 

"There is nb help for you. I would carry you 
if I could. But my hands are tied.” 

"God knows, I don’t, what will become of me. 
O, mother, you wished me a safe journey, and 
here the worst has happened. I would rather 
die, than this.” Poor miserable girl! Warner 
pitied her. He would help her if he could, for 
he was convinced beyond any doubt that she was 
a nice honest girl. He said to himself that she 
was nice enough for his sister, and if a sister of 
his were in such a trying predicament he would 
befriend any man who would befriend her. 

"Who is your friend?” Warner inquired, 

"Fred Huston,” she answered naively. 

"The Fred that was lately killed in a railroad 
wreck and then brought to life again?” 

"Yes," she sobbed. 

"Are you his — I mean are you going to — I — 
jou are his friend,” he stumbled out, having 
said as near as he dared what was in his mind. 
He thought he understood, but he wanted to 
know unequivocally. 

"Yes,” confidingly, but hesitatingly. Under- 
standing the situation and too much of a gentle- 
man to pry further into her soul-secret, like a 
flash it came to him to say — 

"I do to you as I would to my sister. You are 
the friend of a brave young man whom I know, 
and I'm sure he would be magnanimous to a friend 
of mine in distress. I shall pay your way 
through from here to Portland. The last con- 
ductor will correct the mistake he has made and 
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refund me the money. Fred would do it any- 
way, So I'll pay your way. I'm satisfied you 
are honest and a good girl, and I cannot see you 
in distress." 

“God bless you, sir. Fred will not forget; I 
will not forget. What a load you have lifted sud- 
denly from my heart!" Wnat a transhguration 
came over her face. Her aching tears were 
turned to glad tears. The cloud lifted and the 
sunshine came down. The pain and sorrow of a 
moment before were gone — removed as quickly as 
by magic. 

“I do it because I feel it is human and right to 
help you," said Warner in as grand a spirit as 
ever actuated the greatest benefactor that ever 
lived. He was a true noble son of nature. 

“I can’t tell you how glad I feel. God bless 
you! I have a brother now, I feel. I never had 
one before." She smiled through her tears. He 
thought he never saw such gratefulness before. 

The train whistled for the station. Warner 
proceeded about his duties. 

After a time Warner bade Helen good-bye. 
He was at the end of his run. To see her so 
happy repaid him for the cost of the ticket to 
Portland. He said he would write to Fred at the 
first opportunity. The rapidly rolling train soon 
parted them, just as time and circumstances sep- 
arate the mosf of us. 

Next she parted from Mrs. Bruce; a lady who 
had been a great solace to her on the way, and 
then she began to realize the vast significance of 
the long journey she was making. She thought — 

“But if Fred should happen not to be true, 
what then would I do. He surely would not de- 
ceive me and lure me away out here in this wild 
west and then desert me. But if he should! 
Would he give me money to go back home on? 
I believe he would. Our acquaintance has not 
been long, but our courtship began at the begin- 
ning. And then I am making this trip at the re- 
quest of the first letter after such a long, blank 
silence. That silence might mean something, but 
I refuse to read it. Fred will not deceive me. 
He is Fred — he cannot deceive me. Impossible!" 

These scruples that occasionally harassed her, 
as you see, were put aside with a trustful love 
that it would be an unforgivable meanness to 
abuse. With the dust and the weariness of five 
days' travel Helen at last arrived at Portland — 
her Portland — the place where Fred was. Step- 
ping down from the coach with her small grip and 
with her dress smoothed out and brushed as well 
as could be under the circumstances — she was 
expecting to see Fred — she glanced all around for 
him. Already the shades of evening were be- 
ginning to gather, but still she could see distinctly 


enough to tell Fred, should she see him. But 
everywhere she beheld a blank — no Fred. Then 
her heart sank. He undoubtedly would know 
when and where to meet her! Then after all her 
trustfulness and confidence — where was Fred? 

The crowd moved forward and she mechanic- 
ally went with it. hred, whom she expected to 
see the instant she stepped off at Portland, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

As she pressed through the gate into the depot 
proper, some one at her side exclaimed joyously: 

“Helen!" 

Turning quickly — there was something that 
told her — she cried. 

“Fred!" 

They saluted with a holy kiss. Blissful tears 
sprang over the dams of her eyes. She knew 
Fred was true, for she herself was true. But 
Helen did not know that every rule has its ex- 
ceptions. 

“Our hearts spoke not falsely," said Fred, 
looking on her with exultant, fond admiration. 
She had come; she was his. “I knew you would 
come ” 


“I knew you were true. There is only one 
Fred." What joy glistened in her eyes. It 
was a great test to travel so far for love. Fred 
saw it all. 

“Just as there is only one Helen. No other 
would have made such a long journey for me. " 
They were moving out of the depot with the 
throng. Then for the first time she observed his 
paleness. In a sense it was a pleasure to see 
that, for it was a sufficient apology for his silence 
— death like it was — and removed any doubt she 
might have as to his faithfulness. But it grieved 
her sore to see in that pale face what suffering he 
endured. 

“We are together now never to part again 
while the world stands." In her over-delight she 
took no note of death — their love was eternal! 

“I knew you would come," he repeated. 

“I could not help it; you called.” 

“Such a love 'no man was ever blessed with 
before," remarked Fred soliloquizingly. 

• 'There will be no more parting hereafter, no 
more trouble. We are together, and nothing in 
the world shall ever part us again." Never be- 
fore was such gladness expressed instinctively by 
human countenance. She made no effort to con- 
ceal it or direct it, but allowed her heart carte- 
blanche with her expressive face. 

“No, nothing, Helen, nothing!" Words fail to 
describe the strong, manly love of Fred. There 
was no mixture of falsity in it; it was pure and 
noble and bright. 

Stepping into a cab they were driven straight 
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to Rev. Carnovan’s. On the way she told him 
all about her journey, and particularly the acci- 
dental loss of her ticket and the disinterested 
friendship of Conductor Tyrrell Warner. Fred 
declared that Warner was one of the best men 
that ever lived. Helen said she never once fal- 
tered in her determination to join him, even had 
unfathomable seas rolled between them, after she 
got his letter from the grave, as it were, to come 
to him. And here they were together; she sepa- 
rated far from her friends for his sake alone, and 
every interest she previously had in the world 
given up for him. But she averred she knew 
whom she was trusting — it was Fred. 

The reverend < gentleman, at his own home, 
with becoming grace and solemnity, united them 
as husband and wife. As Fred, in his jolly way, 
expressed it, they were “tied." 

“I have no reasons to regret this step," re- 
marked Helen, as they moved slowly along the 
street toward the hotel. 

' 1 not only hope, but I shall try to se e that 
you never will have,” replied Fred, clasping her 
hand upon his arm with much warm earnestness. 

As Fred registered — "Fred Huston and wife" 
— he felt a newness about the style of register- 
ing that embarrassed him a little But to an out- 
sider he seemed to write it as a very natural 
thing for him to do. 

After Mrs. Helen Huston — not Miss Butler 
now — had washed some of the black dirt from 
her face and neck and hands she was ready for 
supper. Fred jestingly asserted he had married 
dirt and all, and he did not wish to part with 
anything that belonged to him now. 

"Your ownership # is too recent, sir," laughed 
Helen as they proudly entered the dining-room, 
"to have mucn control over it. I’m inclined to 
think it will not obey you, especially the dirt pos- 
sessions." 

1 ‘It was all the real estate I possessed, and I 
did think of farming, but since the flood has 
washed it all away I will have to go at something 
else." Both laughed at the conceit. 

They settled into the ways of married life like 
"old people," as Fred said, and there were no 
after exposures, as is too often the case, of inap- 
propriate, uncongenial traits and dispositions. 
Their lives ran on smoothly as a majestic river. 
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Helen was happy in the little home they pos- 
sessed, and she never regretted the long journey 
she undertook alone. She wrote to her mother 
once a week in extended manner and told her all 
about her married life and the glories of the 
great west. She was an economical and indus- 
trious young wife, and they prospered from the 
very beginning. The company had no more 
faithful and willing engineer in its employ than 
Fred Huston, and he gained its confidence and 
therefore received what few favors it might have 
to bestow. His wages were advanced, and he 
given choice of the better positions. 

It was not astonishing when Conductor Tyrrell 
Warner got a position on Fred’s trfdn. They 
seemed to be inseparable friends. Fred said they 
just made a good "team" together. 

Often Helen thought of Mrs. Jutson Bruce. 
She never saw her again, but she heard by letter 
that she had joined her husband and they were* 
making a success of life. 

Some time within six months a letter came 
from Peoria. It was apparently written with a 
stick, and was almost as illegible as the tracks of 
a spider that had just crawled out of the ink-bot- 
tle. Of course it was from Sim Lamberquin. It 
was a long epistle and evidently had cost a week 
of his spare time in writing it. From the tone of 
it Helen gathered that he believed she had made 
a mistake in marrying Fred Huston instead of 
himself. He said among much other stuff; 

"I didnt no yu wuz in the market fer sail fer 
matermona, er Id a mared yu too sudent quick, 
fer I wuz a keepin wun ey opin fer sum good 
ooman, n I jes let yu slip erwa n mara tuther 
feller. Ats jis the wa it allers is with my 
burmed luck — I never git nothin till its too late. 
I dont want yu ter think me foolish fer telling 
ov yu this ere wat was so tarnal deep down in 
my buzzum, but I kaint hope it — it must cum 
out — n so ther! But sence yu didn mara me 
Im right glad yu marid that air Fred feller who 
saived me ythen ther wasnt an inch uv life 
more left me. Im still livin at the old place 
near Peoria, sorter lonesum like, but Im gittin 
long tolbl well fer a single chap. Ill make it 
yit sum time. So good-by — write soon — 

Sim Lamberquin. 

And this is the story of 'A True Love." 
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THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 
THE INDUSTRIAL VORTEX. 

(NO. 3.) 

BY JOSE GROS. 


We can hardly conceive of man as developing 
totally disconnected from social or tribal rela- 
tions, because man is not built that way, because 
man is a social being; but assume for a moment 
that that was possible. Well, the man in ques- 
tion would then develop according to God's laws 
or according to his free volitions, free in the 
sense of his own fancies instead of free under the 
real freedom of divine ideals. In so far as his 
own petty fancies prevailed over the best ten 
dencies of his nature, his growth would be de- 
fective. In so far as that was the reverse, his 
growth would be correct, because, allowing free 
play to those best tendencies, part and parcel of 
himself, by God’s gifts to him in the order of na- 
ture, is ao adaptation to God’s universe and his 
laws. With a man such as we have assumed, or 
a family group if you prefer, husband, wife and 
a few children, in such a case, the fancies of the 
man or those of husband and wife would really 
be their own laws, transgressing those of God. 

Now let us apply the same philosophy to man 
in society, that is, when more or less under the 
sway of laws or traditions connected with the 
nation or tribe to which he belongs. 

Laws and traditions, what are they but the 
collective will of the nation or tribe? As a mat- 
ter of fact they are not even that. They are but 
the collective will of the few most influential 
men in the tribe or the nation. Even in this 
grand republic of ours, with all our political 
freedom, and the comparatively high standard of 
education among the toiling masses, even here 
laws are the result of what the few agree upon. 
It remains of course for the masses to accept 
what the few see fit to propose; but, what else 
can they do when hard at work for a mere ani- 
mal existence? The minds of the many are not 
allowed time enough to acquire sufficient dis- 
crimination about what may be best for the 
life of nations. Besides, even methods of educa- 
tion can be turned into instruments of oppres- 
sion, by complicating what is essentially simple. 
And all truth is simple, but it can be presented 
or inculcated in complex, obscure, perplexing 
forms. 

Suppose that we now formulate the following 
dilemma; Man in society is the product of God’s 
laws and human laws. In so far as man is good, 
he must be the product of God’s laws. In so far 
as he fails to be good, he must be the product of 
human laws in defiance of laws divine. You 
may tell me, "but what about the man himself?” 


We shall allow for that a little later on. To be- 
gin with, we don't deal with individual cases. 
We deal with general averages, as it is only 
through them that we can connect general causes 
with general effects. Through no other process 
can we grasp any precise knowledge in life. In- 
dividual cases never give us the key into any 
phenomena. 

We can take the average man in each national 
group, or the average man in each class, from 
top to bottom io the social panorama. Individual 
averages are always the most instructive, and 
give us clearer perceptions of actual facts. 

At almost every step in life we come across the 
two sets of laws we have mentioned, one from 
God, the other from men. If we try to disobey 
the former, we invariably suffer, sooner or later; 
but if we have sufficient wealth and intelligence 
we can manage to disobey a certain number of 
human laws, not only with impunity, but with 
advantage. Worse than that, a good portion of 
human laws invite the men with wealth and in- 
telligence to get the best of all the other men 
with less intelligence and wealth. 

Descend for a moment to the most fundamen- 
tal laws of God and men. The former make la- 
bor the indispensible condition of human life, 
and labor is impossible without the instrumental- 
ity of land, a few square feet io the city or a few 
acres in the country. In the majority of case) 
the former are far more valuable than the latter. 
Many city lots 25 by 100 are' worth more than 
any 20,000 acres of choice farming land in the 
best agricultural regions. And what about the 
laws of man in regard to land and labor? Do 
they make it easy for men to obtain land in 
which labor should be at least fairly remunera- 
tive? We know very well that they make it just 
as difficult as possible. Hence the fact that even 
in this young nation of ours, with land enough 
for one billion of people to live in plenty, at least 
two-thirds of the population are under actual 
tribute to the few for the land on which they live 
and work year in, year out. 

The above contrast between divine and human 
laws, in the most basic human element, in the 
most fundamental human connection, that of 
land and labor; in the most transcendant social 
condition, that of living through tribute to some- 
body else or not; that contrast alone gives you 
the primary cause of all social disturbances, dis- 
asters and great inequalities. Without such a 
contrast you could not have the tramp or city 
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loafers at the bottom of the social pit, any more 
than the multi-millionaire at the top of the pyra-‘ 
mid. We are not in favor of any mathematical 
equality in wealth. It is not necessary, much 
less indispensable to the happiness of all. We 
simply repudiate extremes which are bound to 
produce countless evils and absence of joy in all 
directions. 

The moment that we place a barrier, an ob- 
stacle, between the two potentialities from which 
all wealth is evolved, the passive potentiality, 
Land , and the active one, Labor , that moment we 
legalize such a crime. What is that but to com- 
pletely reverse the divine plan of human growth, 
to make that growth a regular Calvary to the 
many, a perpetual crucifixion to 90 or 95 per 
cent, of the race, that 1 per cent, or 2 or 3 
per cent, if you like, may be able to revel in 
wealth representing the tears and despair of the 
many. 

Just as like begets like, all through nature, so 
abnormality begets abnormality in social devel- 
opments, most especially when we start with the 
most criminal one that the created intelligence 
can conceive and carry out into actual facts. We 
challenge any man to tell us of any greater 
crime possible than the one we have referred to, 
that of giving to the few, the first comers or the 
smartest, the power to place the many under 
eternal tribute for the privilege of living and 
working on a planet which is supposed to be 
made by God and not by any set of men. What 
is that but to emphatically transgress that grand 
command — thou shalt not steal? What is that 
but to trample upon that other great command — 
thou shalt not kill? Because there are two dif- 
ferent ways of killing, the direct and the indi- 
rect, the sudden and the gradual. The latter 
may yet be the most painful to men as well as 
the most sinful in God’s eyes! 

What is life unless men can live at least ac- 
cording to the minimum point of God’s sanitary 
laws, and that with but the work that develops? 
Life below that is but a living death! And the 
minimum point in question, under modern life 
and under climatic conditions, cannot be placed 
at less than $1,500 per annum for the average 
family group. And even that implies the depri- 
vation of a great many legitimate comforts. 
How they would growl, our plutocrats, whole- 
sale and retail, if they had to live on such small 
rations! They would not sing their song of pros- 
perity any longer. You can be sure of that. 
Well, 85 per cent, of our family groups are 
forced to live on less than one-third of that min- 
imum sanitary point, and their labor leaves their 
bodies and minds, at the end of the day, without 


initial force to enjoy rest, muph less that of 
searching for real knowledge, through which 
alone the highest joys can be had. That is even 
the story of our potentates. The only knowl- 
edge they have strength to acquire is that of how 
to humbug the rest of humanity, day after day! 
We shall allow for exceptions here and there 
among all classes. We simply refer to grand 
totalities. 

If the above was not approximately correct, 
would we yet be surrounded with the problems 
which should have been solved long ago, under 
the light of human history, with but a certain 
degree of healthy intelligence? Of course not, 
and most especially not with the immensities of 
natural resources and the sui generis geographical 
conditions with which we have been blessed by 
the Power on high! It is, therefore, self evident 
that we have not yet acquired that certain de- 
gree of healthy intelligence conducive to a some- 
what healthy national life. Shall we attribute 
that to God’s laws or to human laws? To the 
latter of course, since, as we already have stated, 
it is humah laws that have forever condemned 
most men, through land monopoly , to a life of 
servitude, of hard work and poor pay, under 
which conditions mighty little manhood is pos- 
sible, because they transgress all God's laws of 
freedom and universal brotherhood. 

In the order of nature, the order of God, 
man is not a drunkard, nor a loafer, nor a thief, 
nor an infidel, nor a savage. All such types are 
the inexorable product of human volitions em- 
bodied in human laws. Back of such laws we 
have of course the low, selfish aspirations of the 
few, who may be at the top pf the tribe or the 
nation. The low individualities that we may find 
at the bottom of the nation or the tribe, they are 
but the prototypes of the refined low individu- 
alities at the top. To repudiate the above /logic 
is simply to directly or indirectly blame God for 
the perpetuation of human iniquity and sin, and 
for all the crimes in the life of nations. If there 
is any escape from the above dilemma, we should 
like to know in what direction it lies. 

All the above is not in the least intended to as- 
sume that each individual may not be more or less 
responible for his own imperfect development.* The 
reformer has nothing to do with that. The re- 
former simply asserts that, under human laws 
especializing the laws of God, the normal social 
surroundings would sooner or later evolve the 
normal generic man. All because like begets 
like through the universe, and man is part and 
parcel of the universe — a man of clay lit with the 
Divine spark. We of course cancel the latter 
and remain naked clay, as soon as we feel that 
we lack the power to establish civilization on cor- 
rect principles. Such is the notion so far incul- 
cated by our human religious system. To that 
notion we owe the perpetuation of our wretched 
civilization, what we may call — the babyhood of the 
race . Yet, such a barbarous notion is bound to 
vanish when we shall have — a civilization of man- 
hood. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Vacation season has been occupying the time 
and attention of most of us in this part of the 
world, for even the narrowest circumstances, 
short of absolute poverty, do not prevent the 
great majority of New Yorkers from taking some 
sort of outing; perhaps because the intensity of 
life here makes it a necessity rather than a lux- 
ury. Of course it is the great Fair that has been 
the universal Mecca, the volume of pilgrimage to 
which has been limited only by the possibly' 
short sighted policy of the railroads in refusing 
to make any sort of really cheap rates except on 
conditions that comparatively few people were 
willing to accept. As Mr. Depew has said, we 
have decidedly progressed in our ideas of stan- 
dard of comfort (or as he dubbed it, of "luxury") 
and it is hard to see why the masses of men 
should not enjoy some little share of the benefits 
bestowed by the progress of the arts, except from 
the standpoint of one whose conception is that 
"plain people," as Lincoln called them, are des- 
tined only to provide superior ease for those who 
have possessed themselves of power over the oppor- 
tunities for employment. But in spite of the ob- 
stacles set in their way by railway policy, a very 
fair proportion of our citizens have been indulg- 
ing in excursions to Chicago, and all come back 
equally delighted. So enormous has been the 
advance made by the White City from the stan- 
dard set at Philadelphia that it is out of the field 
of comparison; the one having been merely an in- 
teresting collection of exhibits, the other a great 
artistic achievement; and not only is appreciation 
most generously accorded in New York to 
wh^t Chicago has done, but on all sides 
it is frankly conceded that we would 
never have done half so well if we had 
been given the opportunity. The fact is, there 
never was any of the jealousy in New York which 
a ridiculous newspaper here and there attempted 
to describe, at our loss of the honor of holding 
the Columbian Exposition. It was generally ad- 
mitted that we were not so situated as to be able to 
properly manage it, that the benefits to be derived 
by anyone except the landowners and such few of 
the shopkeepers as had long leases, were too prob- 
lematical to at all compensate for the serious in- 
convenience that it would have caused us in our 
crowded condition, and especially that our facili- 
ties for municipal transit were already so inade- 
quate as to have made an extraordinary burden 
upon them simply insufferable. 

This long vexed question of transit for our 
people between their work and their homes in the 


upper part of the city, eight, ten or even fifteen 
or twenty miles away, is at last in a fair way to 
be settled, and in the most satisfactory sort of 
manner. The absolutely uncompromising atti. 
tude of the elevated railroad managers had al- 
most forced our city officials to the rational posi- 
tion of city ownership a few weeks ago, but now 
a fresh syndicate has stepped forward and all the 
wiseacres are delighted at the prospect of escap- 
ing from one set of highway-men by casting our- 
selves into the power of another band. While 
there may be ample room for doubt as to whether 
the executive capacity could be secured for the 
proper conduct of all railways as a national sys- 
tem, and' that view is certainly strongly supported 
by the evidences we have of the less efficient 
management of our larger and more diffused sys- 
tems; and while there may even be a question as 
to whether individuals working for personal profit 
might not give better service in conducting the 
actual operation of even city railways, it would 
surely seem sufficiently patent as the re- 
sult of our own experience that a great 
city like New York should never permit 
again to go out of its hands such an 
enormous influence over the welfare of its citizens 
as exists in the ownership of its means of transit. 
Of course the chief beneficiaries of good service 
are the landowners, but most people will prefer 
to secure common comfort even at the cost of ad- 
ditional rent, besides which some of the extreme 
evils of landlordism are mitigated by opening up 
remote sites for homes, a process which is in re- 
ality equivalent to increasing the amount of 
available land. After all, too, the city will al- 
ways have it in its power to absorb through taxa- 
tion, whenever wiser counsel prevails, the value 
which it may add to land by increasing the means 
of transit, while in giving away its control over 
such means of transit, it will lose all the incre- 
ment which in the future is sure to attach to the 
franchise as well as the power to insure the com- 
fort of its citizens. Bui as things stand now, it 
looks very much as if the only outcome of the ex- 
pensive commission we have been maintaining on 
this subject would be to invoke the communal 
power to create a most valuable property which 
will then be turned over bodily, almost as a gift, 
to a handful of rich men who will graciously con- 
sent to accept the favor. And all this because 
they offer to advance a paltry amount of capital, 
little more than the city’s own yearly income, 
and utterly insignificant as compared with the 
amount which it could easily raise for the pur- 
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pose by the pre-eminently just method of taxing 
the value added to the l^nd in the city as the re- 
sult of the improvement. 

The steadiness with which this value advances 
in New York, even when no particular improve- 
ment is going on to promote it, was markedly il- 
lustrated the other day by the sale of a Broadway 
lot at $10,000 rise over what it had brought six 
months ago, in spite of the commercial depres- 
sion. Real estate is the one interest, however, 
which does not appear to have suffered greatly 
this summer, though as stated in a former letter, 
there has been nothing of the panic character in 
local affairs, and the pictures of sudden collapse 
of industries that have been sent out from here 
are decidedly overdrawn. The same may be said 
of the stories of destitution which now fill so 
much space in the World particularly, and which, 
it is to be feared, will do serious harm to the 
cause of permanent humanity by awakening a 
spasmodic sentiment for almsgiving among those 
whose ordinary lives do not bring them within 
knowledge of the misery constantly seething be- 
neath them. Misery there always is in New 
York, and such misery as approaches starvation, 
but it is very doubtful if there is much more than 
usual at present, if percentages at least are con. 
sidered. People have undoubtedly been thrown 
out of employment and the perennial distress 
of the poorest of our population has been in- 
creased, but this is not true in the sense that 
it has come with a shock, for the process has 
been going on for several years, during which 
the means for affording relief were just as po- 
tent as to-day. It may be said that it is a 
good thing to arouse even momentarily the kind- 
lier feelings which prompt the establishing of 
bread funds, but against this is to be consid- 
ered the fact that people having contributed to 
them are too apt to feel as if they had done 
their whole duty and become impatient at the 
suggestions of engaging thoughtfully in any en- 
deavor to remove the seeds of the social dis- 
ease which causes poverty; more especially when 
they associate the thought of starving masses 
with monetary conditions and naturally enough 
infer that the trouble will pas. away as soon 
as the conditions undergo change. 

Both real and imagined evils are great enough 
with us, however, to pretty thoroughly pale by 
comparison those against which Ireland is 
struggling, but it is hard for many of us to 
realize this or to avoid magnifying unduly the 
importance of the issue across the Atlantic ferry. 
In its latest phase, indeed, it is grave enough 
to merit attention, for the attitude which the 
lords have assumed in standing so obstinately 
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against the popular will on the home rule bill 
may have far more serious consequences than 
can yet be plainly foreseen. Yet one hears 
much less talk of the affair than might be ex- 
pected, perhaps because an interest in British 
affairs, especially in this largest of Irish cities 
at the mouth of the Hudson, is more particu- 
larly manifested in proportion as they relate to 
Ireland, and the parliamentary contest has now 
got to be even more an Euglish than an Irish 
question. We are so used to the expectation 
that any opposition by the lords to the com- 
mons must after all be only perfunctory and 
to the assumption that the power 10 coerce them 
lies sufficiently in the hands of the cabinet, 
that we are apt to lose sight of the present 
state of affairs, when particularly the entire 
upper house of Great Britain has registered 
itself fixedly against the popular branch. That 
this precludes use by Mr. Gladstone of the 
power to appoint new peers is at once appar- 
ent, and it would be by no means so simple a 
thing as some of our newspapers assume, to 
abolish the house of lords by a mere resolu- 
tion of the house of commons. It may come 
to that, but if it does it will involve a complete 
upsetting of the English government as it now 
exists. That the lords ought to go all sensible 
men doubtless agree, and if anyone in this coun- 
try had doubts on this point they must have been 
cleared avay by a perusal of the pen pictures 
of them as given the other day by a correspon- 
nent of the Sun — a picture perhaps overdrawn, 
since it is hard to believe that the percentage 
of depraved and imbecile could be so great 
amongst that class in any country which is re- 
moved from the degrading influence of want, 
as to absolutely leaven the whole lump; but 
yet probably true enough to give ground for 
astonishment that so practical a people would 
tolerate the presence of even a few such exam- 
ples in a body where they have even occasional 
power for mischief. One cannot help wonder- 
ing, however, whether a stranger might not 
have some such thoughts, though in a milder 
degree, as he looks down on the narrow and 
mean and crafty faces that are to be seen in en- 
tirely too large proportion in our own senate, 
and whether he would not be apt to conclude, 
when he had learned how many of our senators 
have no title but that of purchase to their seats 
and no use for them but as means to increase 
their wealth by illegitimate use of legislation, 
that the time must surely come soon when we, 
too, will determine to get rid of our upper 
house. E. J. Shrivbr. 
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SOCIALISM VERSUS THE SINGLE TAX. 


BY H. P. PEEBLES, M. Ii. 


During the whole of the present generation, 
more especially perhaps in the last ten years, the 
economic, the social and the commercial condi- 
tions of the civilized world have attracted the at- 
tenticn and excited the alarm cf all thinking and 
observing men. 

The political economist has bewailed the situa. 
ation through volumes of mournful comments; 
the statesman has spoken with gloomy apprehen- 
sion on the evil terdencies of the times; the stat- 
istician has compiled tables proving that poverty 
and destitution are constantly increasing among 
the masses of mankind; the editorial pen has 
added to the hand-writing on the wall; the mer- 
chant and the producer, the mechanic and the 
farmer have joined their voices to the chorus of 
despair, and the politician — well, he has kept on 
in the usual course, saying the opposite political 
party has caused all the evils ot the age, and 
when the dear people vote his way the millenium 
is at hand. 

Palliative measures, schemes for temporary im- 
provement, plans for passing relief, have been of- 
fered by the score, and the question of reform is 
the leading issue discussed by newspaper, maga- 
zine and review. 

It is safe to claim that but two systems have 
been proposed as effective remedies, but two 
plans are claimed by their respective followers as 
perfect reforms that will abolish involuntary pov- 
erty, prevent destitution, remove the evils of the 
the present and avert the dangers of the future. 
The adherents of the ' 'single-tax*' and the follow- 
ers of socialism make these claims for their re- 
spective reforms. 

It is a strange claim to make, but the assertion 
has been frequently made — and the experience of 
the writer warrants him, at least, in accepting it 
as true — that the writings of Henry George have 
made more socialists than the works of any other 
accepted authority on economic problems. 

No writer of this century has equalled him in 
picturing the evils of land monopoly and the in- 
justice and crime of existing conditions. No one 
has so clearly proven that poverty and want must 
increase among the masses and go hand in hand 
with progress as long as the presect system of 
production continues. No one has described 
these evils so graphically, or demonstrated so 
conclusively that destitution and want are the 
natural handmaids of present social conditions. 

Henry George has indeed builded the founda- 
tions for "socialism” deeper, broader and more 
solid than any other "reform” writer. But when 


he uses that solid and enduring foundation to 
support the little insignificant structure called the 
"single tax,” then asks us to admire the strength 
and symmetry of his temple of economics and 
calls his remedy the "one reform” that will abol- 
ish the social, economic and political evils of the 
age, it can only excite our astonishment and pity 
at the blindness and narrowness of a man of abil- 
ity and genius. 

We cannot enter into details, give the theory in 
whole or attempt to explain the intricacies of the 
single tax. We refer the reader to the woiks of 
Geotge, every student of political economy should 
be familiar with them and every man that lays 
any claim to intelligence should study them. 

Briefly, the theory is that all revenue for all 
public purposes should be raised by a tax on the 
productive value of land, in order: first, that 
speculative holding of land should cease; second, 
that land should be put to its highest productive 
use; third, that the use of land should be open to 
all men. According to the Georgian philosophy 
the single tax once applied, then let competition 
reign, let interest have free play, let individual 
capital own the machinery of production, let the 
trust and the combine have free course, there can 
be no more involuntary poverty and want, misery 
and destitution will vanish from the earth. 

With the ethical principle that underlies the 
application of the single tax — that land should be 
free to all men and that tc monopolize its use is a 
social crime — socialism is in most hearty accord. 

But would the single tax give free access to 
natural resources? Would it enable the man 
without capital to cultivate land at a profit, sup- 
port a family or drive the lank wolf of poverty 
from the door? We do not believe that it would. 

We do not believe that its application would 
prevent the monopoly of land-holding. In its 
practical working it would give the use of the 
most available land to the highest bidder, would 
make security of tenure impossible and improve- 
ments would be a risky and venturesome form of 
speculation. 

But granting the doubtful claim that it would 
make the use of land free to all men, how could 
this — as a distinctive reform measure — abolish 
poverty while capital and the machinery of pro- 
duction are monopolized by individuals? 

In a previous article we gave some facts show- 
ing the immense difference between the cost of 
raising grain on a "bonanza” farm and the one of 
ordinary size, and showed that this difference 
was caused by the use of improved machinery 
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that the small farmer could not aff jrd to pur- 
chase. Would the single tax interfere with these 
relations? If it would not — and we have yet to 
find the single taxer that can offer any arguments 
to show that it would — free land would abolish 
poverty about as rapidly as free air does to-day. 

The adherents of the single tax seemingly en- 
tirely overlook the prominent p?rt that capital 
and machinery play in the concentration of 
wealth in the bands of the few and the diffusion 
of poverty among the many. Under a primitive 
system of agriculture, where the scythe, the hand 
reaper and the flail were the only tools in use, 
and where the labor expended was proportionate 
to the acre, whether twenty or a thousand were 
under cultivation, then the single tax might abol- 
ish poverty, for any worker could use land at a 
profit, But now the small farmer cannot com- 
pete with the traction plow, the combined header 
and reaper, etc. Under present conditions it is 
almost impossible for the individual to make a 
living from land, given free and exempt from all 
future taxation, Improved machinery is daily 
making it more difficult and will soon make it im- 
possible, nor can we discover how the application 
of the single tax would alter or change these con- 
ditions in the slightest. 

We cannot in this brief paper argue the ques- 
tion in full or enter into the details that could be 
used to prove the above assertions, but will wait, 
hoping that some of our s.ngle tax friends will 
show us how that reform will enable the small 
farmer to compete successfully with the machin- 
ery of tbe “bonanza tract.” We are willing to 
confess that with “free land” the laborer, the 
man without capital, might keep himself (and we 
will allow him a small family) above actual star- 
vation by raising vegetables, etc., but few 
of the comforts and none of tbe many luxuries 
of modern civilization would be at his com- 
mand, while such necessities as groceries and 
clothing would make his life a continual search 
for the means of living. 

We are in perfect accord with the old saying 
that “comparisons are odious,” and cheerfully 
admit that an analogy is the weakest form of 
logic, nevertheless, we give the following illus- 
tration as an apt comparison of the ethical 
principles of single tax versus socialism: 

For physical existence three essentials are re- 
quired, three things are needed to sustain ani- 
mal life: air, food and water. Deprive man of 
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these and he dies. Deprive him of any one of 
the three — no matter how plentiful may be the 
supply of the other two — and death results. 
Any one of the three is as essential to life as 
the others, and if death results from the lack 
of one the victim is just as dead as if he .died 
from tbe lack of all. If all, or aoy one of the 
three, is doled out in insufficient quantities, dis- 
ease, weakness and decay result. For econo- 
mic life there are likewise three essentials: land, 
capital and machinery. Deprived of these, or 
any one of the three, economic death (destitu- 
tion) is the result. Doled out in insufficient 
quantities, economic disease (poverty) is the re- 
sult. For economic health and well being the 
three must be free, equally free; but our single 
tax friends are in the position of a physiologist 
who would say, give a man plenty of water and he 
will be healthy without air or food. 

During the last five years socialism has been 
discussed in newspaper, magazine and review as 
never before, and the discussion has been forced 
upon them by the phenomenal growth of socialis- 
tic sentiment. We have no means of estimating 
the growth of the theory in this country or En- 
gland, but in Germany it has grown from less 
than twenty thousand votes in 1873 to above two 
millions in 1893. We are not familiar with the 
development of socialistic sentiment in other 
parts of this country, but in our own section 
(southern California), under the specific name of 
“nationalism,” it numbers its adherents by tjje 
thousands, and in one nationalist club of more 
than three hundred members (of which the writer 
was president for two years and knows whereof 
he speaks) more than one-third had been single 
taxers, and the writer has no hesitation in con- 
fessing that he was one of the number. 

Every authority on economics, every writer on 
political economy, has literally been forced to 
take part in the discussion, it has gained adher- 
ents wherever its literature has been read, it 
numbers its followers by the millions, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously socialistic sentiment 
has dictated every reform movement of the gen- 
eration. This is so apparent to the observer 
that Sir William Harcourt truly s ys: “We are 
all socialists now.” 

There is an old proverb that says: “All roads 
lead to Rome,” and we could justly paraphrase it 
and say: “All reforms lead to socialism.” 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


BY W. P. 

Recent developments in the circumstances at- 
tending the existing relations between railway 
corporations and their employes, which were 
brought about by strained and, as many believe, 
wholly unwarranted judicial interpretation of ex- 
isting laws, emphasize the necessity for applying 
some new principle, or, better, applying princi- 
ples already in use to the settlement of those dif- 
ferences that necessarily will arise between rail- 
way employes and the corporations employing 
them. Owing to the vast interests involved and 
the peculiar nature of the transportation business 
the general public unavoidably becomes a third 
party interested in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes on railways, and this public interest in such 
disputes renders old methods of settlement obso- 
lete. That the public, through its accredited 
representatives, has a right to interfere in such 
disputes for the purpose of protecting its own in- 
terests, has come to be a well established princi- 
ple, and we may confidently look for the principle 
to be amplified in the future. This is not a cir- 
cumstance to be regretted by railway employes; 
on the contrary, it is one which, if properly un- 
derstood and intelligently treated, may be made 

redound to their everlasting benefit. It is not 
ffym the simple fact that there exists a tendency 
tcA adopt measures conservative of the public’s 
rigff*s that the rights of railway employes are en- 
dangered; their grievance lies in the fact that, in 
so far as the conservation of the public's rights 
has yet been attempted, there has been a mani- 
fest disposition to treat the rights of the pub- 
lic and the rights of the railway corpor- 
ations as synonymous, thus compelling the 
employes to tak-i a back seat and leaving their 
just rights to remain in abeyance. As before 
stated, this result has been arrived at by means 
of a strained interpretation of existiag laws, and 
that fact, conjoined with its consequences, has 
created a widespread belief that the judicial rep- 
resentatives of the public are in league with the 
corporations in their efforts to force distasteful 
conditions upon their employes; a belief which 
clearly ought not to exist. It cannot be deaied 
that railway employes have just cause for com- 
plaint concerning the result of the recent action 
of the judicial representatives of the public in the 
Ann Arbor cases, and that such action was of a 
nature to create iu the minds of the unthinking 
the belief above indicated. Whether or not there 
exists just grounds for this belief is a point which 
I do not propose to discuss; for myself I prefer to 
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believe that the judges in those cases were influ- 
enced less by their sympathies and preferences 
than by the fact that they were confronted with 
a problem for the solution of which no explicit 
and clearly defined rule of procedure existed, 
and, having to invent a rule for themselves, it 
was not at all surprising that it should be an un- 
just one. The very fact that in their action they 
were compelled to confine themselves to the ef- 
fects of the dispute rather than its cause, and 
that even then they were compelled to place a 
forced construction upon the terms of a law 
that was enacted for an entirely different purpose 
in order to obtain any jurisdiction at all, is suffi- 
cient to indicate where lies the deficiency, and 
point out to railway employes the way they 
should go in order to obtain substantial relief. If 
the public is to interfere in such disputes, then 
the public must have a just and clearly defined 
rule of action by which to justify such interfer- 
ence, and it must take cognizance of the causes 
of such disputes instead of confining its jurisdic- 
tion, as heretofore, wholly to their effects. Had 
there existed a law which, in express terms, per- 
mitted public recognition of the original causes of 
the Ann Arbor difficulty, the result to the em- 
ployes might have been different It is a 
thoroughly senseless proceeding for railway 
employes to fight against this tendency 
toward public control; it is in the line 
of evolutionary progress and, instead * of 
combating it, railway employes should accept 
the inevitable and intelligently unite their forces 
so as to secure public recognition of their just 
rights. Any plan, therefore, which promises to 
attain this end is worthy of serious consideration, 
and in this connection a contribution to the sub- 
ject that appears in the September issue of 
Transportation will be of especial interest to rail- 
way employes, because of the fact that it ex- 
presses the views of their well known friend, 
Edward A. Moseley, secretary of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Moseley speaks of 
the deficiency I have indicated as follows: 

The assertion that the “powers of a court of equity are 
as vast and its processes and procedures as elastic as all 
the changing emergencies of increasingly complex busi- 
ness relations and the protection of rights can demand,” 
while it may be conceded to be correct in a general sense, 
cannot be relied upon as pointing a way out of settling 
disputes which relate to employment, except where some 
breach of legal duty occurs. This is forcibly illustrated 
by the recent trouble between the engineers and firemen 
and officers of the Toledo & Ann Arbor road. The fact 
that a strike of engineers and firemen occurred on that 
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road was merely an incident in the court proceedings 
which afterwards took place. The fact that notification 
by the Chief of the Brotherhood of Engineers to members 
that a “strike was on" was alleged to have resulted in a 
refusal by engineers employed on other roads to move 
Toledo & Ann Arbor cars, and this was seized upon by the 
road as ground for legal proceedings. It was the effect of 
the action by the engineers and firemen and their chiefs 
which the courts took into account in allowing the tempo- 
rary injunctions and deciding the proceedings for con 
tempt. The fundamental cause of the trouble— the dispute 
between the Ann Arbor road and its men — was not and 
could not have been considered by the courts with a view 
to settlement. The effect of the decisions subsequently 
given was to create the mistaken belief in the popular 
mind that they settled the Ann Arbor strike in favor of the 
roads, though by many of those acquainted with the facts 
it is confidently asserted that the original wrong was en- 
tirely on the part of the management of the railroad com- 
pany. Those decisions did nothing more than tine a man 
for contempt of court and treat of the Brotherhood’s Rule 
XII. They did not reach the core of the difficulty. 

Here is the condition with which railway em- 
ployes must grapple, plainly stated. It is very 
evident that with public interference limited to 
its present scope railway employes are at the 
mercy of the corporations. Corporations might 
to-day repudiate every wage contract in the coun- 
try and reduce wages to any extent they saw fit 
with the complete assurance that their employes 
would be powerless to prevent such action. If 
employes attempted to protest agaiost such action 
and secure justice for themselves by means of a 
strike, the corporations would have only to plead 
the necessities of their obligations to the public 
to bring the whole federal power to their aid and 
compel their employes to continue in distasteful 
employment. While it is not at all likely that 
any such general movement as this will ever be 
attempted, it is indisputable that the precedents 
already established are sufficient to justify it, and 
the sooner railway employes recognize the situa- 
tion and devote their attention to the extension 
of public jurisdiction over all the points of differ- 
ence between them and their employers, the 
sooner will they get out of the woods. Mr. 
Moseley has clearly apprehended and excellently 
stated the disabilities to which railway employes 
are subjected by present construction of law; 
whether or not he has proposed the proper reme- 
dy for the removal of these disabilities is another 
question. Mr. Moseley is a believer in arbitra- 
tion; he also believes that arbitration should be 
made compulsory, but he differs from most advo- 
cates of that theory in that he recognizes the fact 
that the law which compels arbitration must rec- 
ognize the rights of the principals in the dispute 
as co-equal and co-extensive. Instead of com- 
pelling arbitration between railway corporations 
and their employes, he would arbitrate between 
two corporations having precisely equal legal 


rights — i. e., the labor corporation on the one 
hand and the railway corporation on the other. 
He says: 

Combinations of capital and organizations of labor are 
created for exactly the same purpose, the protection and 
promotion of individual interests by collective action, and 
both are entitled to the same degree of recognition. They 
represent the two great interdependent and interacting 
forces of industry. Overwhelming power in the hands of 
the first means unbearable oppression to the other, while 
extreme advantage conferred upon the latter would, if un- 
wisely used, inflict ruin Upon the former. Each side is gov- 
erned by the dominant motive of self interest, and they 
should be placed and kept upon equal footing. To do this 
full recognition of labor organizations is essential. A cor- 
poration which has brain and sinew for its capital should 
be regarded as similar, in a legal sense, to a joint stock 
concern with a paid up money capital. This much I be- 
lieve is due to labor in any branch of industry. 


In the main this view is eminently correct; 
when labor organizations have secured such legis- 
lation as will compel employers to recognize and 
treat with them as corporate bodies they will 
have taken a long step ahead. Mr. Moseley very 
properly calls attention to the fact that the whole 
trouble at Homestead might easily have been 
averted had the law recognized the labor cor- 
poration as a fact, and compelled employers to 
treat with it as a body, having full power to adjust 
conditions for its members. The main fight 
would not then have been over the right of the 
labor organization to treat for the men, and there 
can be little doubt but the other questions in dis- 
pute might have been peacefully settled upon 
some fair basis of mutual advantage and conces- 
sion, had the main question thus been put out of 
the way. But this question of compulsory arbi- 
tration is one that is full of difficulties. Suppose 
we have the fully equipped labor corporation 
whose rights to treat for its individual members 
are fully recognized and protected, and that this 
labor corporation is uoable to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory solution of its difficulties with the railway 
corporations, then the questions in dispute are to 
be referred to competent and acceptable arbitra- 
tors, whose award shall be final and enforcible in 
the courts. There can be no objection to the 
submission of such questions to competent and 
unbiased arbitrators, as parties who believe in 
the justice of their claims have nothing to fear 
from such a course; but to bring the power of the 
law to enforce the award, is not that quite another 
matter? Suppose the award to be wholly averse 
to one or the other of the principles to the dis- 
pute, would it be likely to alter their original 
opinion as to the justice of their claims? Would 
it not rather create a feeling of resentment against 
a law which they believed was forcing them to 
accept conditions which they regarded as wholly 
unjust? That the award of a board of arbitrators 
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might take such a form as this is by no means an 
impossible contingency, and it is not to.be ex- 
pected that any considerable body of men would 
long continue to respect a law that they believed 
was directly oppressing them. Carroll D. Wright 
discourses on the subject of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in a recent issue of the Forum , the substance 
of his conclusions, as presented by the Irish 
World , areas follows: "For instance, in a case 
where an employer reduces the wages of his 
workmen from $2 to $1.80 per day, and when a 
strike results appeals to the arbitration court and 
is sustained. Should the men refuse to abide by 
the decision the officers of the law may be called 
in to compel them. They may be arrested and 
brought into the factory. If the sheriff or single 
officer summoned to serve the execution cannot 
do it alone he can summon the posse comitatus. 
If the posse be insufficient he can appeal 
to the governor and all the power of the 
government brought to enforce it. "This,’' 
s lys commissioner Wright, "means compulsion, 
and at the point of the bayonet. The men 
must accede to the decision of the court 
of arbitration and work for $1.80 per day, 
whether they will or not.” On the other hand, 
should the decision be against the employer he 
must pay $2 per day, when, it may be, the market 
cannot be supplied on such a basis. To escape 
bankruptcy and at the same time obey the order 
of the court and pay $2 per day, the employer 
will be compelled to do one of two things — he 
must either adulterate his goods or enter into a 
combine and raise prices. In such cases Com- 
missioner Wright says that "compulsory arbitra- 
tion would simply mean confiscation.” While it 
is not at all likely that any intelligent .and fair 
minded board of arbitrators would render a de- 
cision that would lead to the contingency 
nointed out by commissioner Wright, it cannot 
b? denied that he has correctly stated the log- 
ical results of compulsory arbitration. Compul- 
sory arbitration, carried to its legitimate end, 
means the forcing of the industries of the coun- 
try under state control at the point of the bay- 
onet. It means, in short, state socialism. 1 do 
not believe that Mr. Moseley is willing to ac- 
cept this result; rather, I am sure that he is 
not, from the fact that he proposes to limit the 
application of the principle to the railway in- 
terests of the country, on the theory that they are 
different from others because of their exception- 
ally public character. It is Mr. Moseley’s de- 
sire to settle labor disputes upon a basis of 
strict justice to all concerned, and he says; 

Whatever may be practicable in the way of maintaining 
the reciprocal relations of labor and capital generally, in 
my view two things are indispensable to the prevention of 


strikes on railways. One is the full recognition of railway 
labor societies as corporations. The other is the settle- 
ment of disputes between railway employer and railway- 
employees by means of compulsory arbitration between 
the men represented by their labor corporation as one 
party, and the stockholders of the company represented 
by the railway corporation as the other party. We then 
obtain that equality of power and force which compels the 
essential requisites of friendly relation, respect, consider- 
ation and forbearance. Disputes between employers and 
employees can be satisfactorily adjusted only upon the 
basis of fair concession and mutual advantage. The 
strict rules of law are wholly inapplicable to such contro- 
versies, and so far the only plan which appears to offer a 
solution of the difficulty is arbitration. It is not conceded 
to be practicable to compel the parties engaged in produc- 
tive enterprises to accept arbitration, but that objection 
loses all its force when it is proposed to limit it to those 
engaged in railway transportation. The power of con- 
gress to regulate commerce, including its transportation 
and the instrumentalities employed therein, is too well 
settled to need argument or citation of authority. 

It is unquestionable that congress has the 
power to compel the submission of railway labor 
disputes to the decision of arbitrators and to 
enact laws which will enforce obedience to such 
decisions, but it seems to me that there are 
some points requisite to the attainment of that 
" equality of power and force " which Mr. Mose- 
ley regards as an essentially just basis from 
from which to arbitrate, that have been over- 
looked. Mr. Moseley truly says that "disputes 
between employers and employes can be satis- 
factorily adjusted only upon the basis of fair 
concession and mutual advantage,” and that 
* justice must be the desire on both sides, or 
one side must be as powerful as the other." 
Let us apply these truisms to some of the facts 
as they exist on railways, with which arbitra- 
tors might have to deal in settling disputes. 
Mr. Moseley says. ‘ ‘The conductors, the eogin 
eers, the firemen, yardmen, brakemen and 
switchmen all contribute, not their manual labor 
only, but their brains, their judgment, and, 
a* statistics show, their lives too often, as 
against the mere money of the stockholders.” 
And he asks: "Are they not, then, entitled to 
consideration and protection?" They are entitled 
to "consideration and protection," and in pro- 
posing to afford them such consideration and 
protection is it not essential that there should 
be some c’.early defined rule whereby it may 
be determined how much money shall represent 
an equivalent to their contribution of "their 
brains, their judgment, and, as statistics show, 
their lives too often," to the successful opera- 
tion of railways, in order to obtain that equality 
of power and force which Mr. Moseley regards 
as a necessary factor to successful arbitration? 
How are the corporations between whom it is 
proposed to arbitrate to be otherwise "placed 
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and kept upon equal footing?” The report of 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission for the 
year ending June 30th, 1890, contains some ob- 
servations which may very properly be quoted 
here: “It will be observed that the railways in 
group II (those in the middle states) are capi- 
talized at $117,902 per mile of line, being a 
higher figure than is reached by the railways 
in any other portion of the country. This 
excess in capitalization is very marked. * 
* * The only roads that approach those of the 
middle states in capitalization are the roads in 
California, Oregon and Washington. The ex- 
planation of this overcapitalization will be found 
in that series of accidents, mismanagements and 
shrewd managements which make up the history 
of railway development in the United States. 
There is no question of more vital importance to 
the just policy of government control over rail- 
way affairs than the one thus brought into prom- 
inence. The rule of just compensation for rail- 
way service generally accepted by railway com- 
missions can never be worked out satisfactorily 
until it is possible to convert the actual capitali- 
zation of lines into a just value of their property. 
The creation of a special commission for this 
purpose might, with propriety, be urged upon 
congress. 

Here it is plainly stated that this question of 
overcapitalization is of “vital importance to the 
just policy of government control over railway 
affairs;” is it to be entirely ignored in the con- 
struction of any just plan of arbitration of labor 
disputes on railways? Does it not seem as though 
a question of such “vital importance to the just 
policy of government control over railway affairs" 
should be satisfactorily disposed of, as a prelimi- 
nary to the inauguration of any sound measure 
of compulsory arbitration? Take any one of the 
prominent roads in this group, for instance, the 
P. R. R., which is capitalized for $477,244 per 
mile of line, or the Erie, capitalized at $326,549 
per mile of line. It is quite possible that 
there might arise a dispute as to wages 
on one of these lines which would require 
the services of the arbitrators, when, according 
to Mr. Moseley’s plan, each corporation would 
be required to “file approved bonds with des- 
ignated officials * * * to abide by the de- 
cision of the board of arbitration * * * and 

that awards made under such conditions shall 
be enforcible in the courts.” It might so hap- 
pen that the railway corporation could present 
indisputable facts to the arbitrators to show 
that the concession of any part of the men's 
demands was inconsistent with their obligations 
to the shareholders, and that the men could 


present indisputable facts to show that the con- 
cession of the whole of their demands would 
but put them on a plane of equality with their 
brethren doing similar service on other roads. 
What would be a just decision in such a case? 
Here is an issue squarely made up. Where is 
there any room for “fair concession and mutual 
advantage?’’ One of the old English jurists, 
Wilkins, I believe, says that “a judgment that 
is equal and impartial must incline to the greater 
probabilities.” In a case of this kind, the 
greater probabilities would be that with such an 
excessive capitalization the railway corporation’s 
obligations to its shareholders were excessive, 
and the equal and impartial judgment would favor 
the demands of the men. But, supposing the 
public permitted that excessive capitalization to 
remain as a fact, how would the railway corpora- 
tion accept such a judgment? I am inclined to 
the belief that the decree of “enforcible in the 
courts” would not amount to much with them; 
the manner in which they have evaded their ob- 
ligations in the past is not calculated to give one 
a very exalted opinion of their respect for the 
law. It may be urged that the contemplation of 
these potential moods of the case is not conducive 
to a sound judgment of the merits of Mr. Mose- 
ley’s propositions. That may be true, but at any 
rate such contemplation serves to bring into 
prominence the greatest evil from which railway 
employes suffer in their relations with their em- 
ployers, which evil Mr. Moseley has entirely ig- 
nored. Mr. Moseley’s propositions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. That railway labor organizations be recog- 
nized as corporate bodies having exactly the same 
legal rights as other corporations, and that their 
right to arrange conditions for their members be 
fully recognized by railway corporations, and 
protected by law. 

2. That whenever the labor corporation thus 
constituted, and the railway corporation are un- 
able to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment of their 
differences, such differences be submitted to the 
judgment of approved arbitrators; the corpora- 
tions interested to file approved bonds to abide 
by such judgment, and that, if necessary, the 
judgment of the arbitrators is to be enforcible by 
law. 

3. That arbitrators should be selected with 
special reference to their knowledge of the par- 
ticular circumstances governing each dispute they 
are called upon to adjust, not regularly appointed 
officers holding office for definite terms, and that 
their awards be given the utmost publicity by 
provision that they be reported to the executive 
head of the government to be officially promul- 
gated by him. 
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If we start from a just basis nothing can be 
fairer than these propositions, and if we start 
from a just basis I am inclined to think that com- 
pulsory arbitration will be found to be wholly un- 
necessary. It is a broad assertion, but I feel jus- 
tified in saying that if the railways of this country 
were capitalized at their just value, labor disputes 
would be practically an unknown quantity. It 
must be admitted that, with few exceptions, there 
is every disposition on the part of railway mana- 
gers to deal justly with their employes, and I am 
under the conviction that, in the vast majority of 
cases, railway managers are disposed to grant 
their employes as favorable terms of employment 
as, under the conditions confronting them, it is 
possible for them to grant. Railway managers 
are but human, and there is no occult power 
known to them by which 2 and 2 may be made 
equal to 5. As long as they are required to man- 
age the properties under their charge so as to 
provide revenue sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of the immense mass of water contained in rail- 
way capital, no sort of arbitration will protect 
railway employes from injustice, and if railway 
capital was reduced to its propsr proportions, 
that innate perception of justice which is present 
in most human minds would enable railway em- 
ployes and employers to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement of their differences without the con- 
straint of any extraneous influence Take the 
case I have supposed above: let the fact that 
it was not possible to accede to the demand 
for an increase in wages be presented to the 
msn in its integrity, and, supposing it was 
known that the road was justly capitalized, can 
it be doubted that the men would accept the 
situation cheerfully and continue in their em- 
ployment on the old terms? But when it is 
known that the road is vastly overcapitalized, 
have they not a right to protest that the com- 
pany’s showing is notoriously unfair to them, 
and is it not considerable of a farce to compel 
them to accept arbitration upon such a basis? 
It is not possible to erect a superstructure of 
justice upon a basis of dishonesty and fraud. 
Mr. C. Wood Davis says: "The railway is 
public rather than private property, and while 


the stockholder is entitled to the usufruct and 
its limited control, yet such control is a trust 
for a specific purpose, such purpose being the 
service of the public for which the compensa- 
tion shall be just and reasonable, but the law 
never contemplated that one party in interest 
should alone be in possession of the knowledge 
necessary to a determination of the amount of 
capital employed and the reasonableness of the 
charges made, and so long as such knowledge 
is withheld, shareholders must expect discontent 
on the part of the public, and efforts to secure 
such control as will ensure justice." 

These remarks have especial reference to the 
railway user, bat they have complete applica- 
tion to the case of the railway employ^ as well; 
until such time as the principle of public con- 
trol has been sufficiently extended so as to se- 
cure justice in this matter of railway capitali- 
zation, railway employes must expect to suffer 
along with railway users, and no arbitration 
scheme can afford them any considerable relief. 
It is quite generally conceded that the demands 
of railway employes are, in the main, always 
just and reasonable and no more than they are 
entitled to have granted, and it is quite as gen- 
erally conceded that the exactions of railway 
corporations are unjust, unreasonable and an 
outrage upon the public at large; with these 
concessions before us it must be admitted that 
the field for "fair concession" on the part of the 
men is very limited indeed. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Moseley’s propositions should not be rejected by 
railway employes ; they point to a way out of 
their present difficulties and they should be takes 
up and pressed to an issue. With the addendum 
of a demand for a congressional committee such 
as suggested by the statistician of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission, railway employes, if they 
were only united, might formulate a very respec- 
table issue upon which a great many congress- 
men might be elected to stay at home if they 
failed to recognize it. A general congress of 
railway employes to discuss and formulate meas- 
ures for public relief would be a very proper 
thing just about this time. 


STRENGTH IN UNION. 

The union meeting of trainmen at Bluefield, through the kindness of Secretary B. R 
W. Va., Saturday, Sept. 2, last, proved one of we are able to give our readers, as publish id 
the best attended and most profitable of all the the McDowell Recorder of the following Satur 
similar gatherings held the country over during day: 

the past three months. One of the notable "Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, associ- 
features of the gathering was the address deliv- ate representatives of the most exalted type an 
ered by Mr. Thomas B. MacMahon, which, the strongest form of organized labor in or 
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America, the Order of Railway Telegraphers is 
proud and glad to greet you. 



THOMAS B. MACMAHON. 

On different occasions since I have been con- 
nected with railroad organizations it has been 
my good fortune to be present in meetings like 
this, sometimes in the audience, sometimes upon 
the speaker’s platform, but always where I could 
realize the power of enthusiasm exhibited, but it 
has remained for the railroaders of the two Vir- 
ginias and their ardent, outspoken supporters 
south of the Mason-Dixon line to convey to me 
by their impressive presence here and by their 
manifestations of boundless loyalty to our glori- 
ous labor laws, the most expansive knowledge of 
the high esteem in which our organizations are 
held and the intense sympathy felt for them 
everywhere that I have ever received. My dear 
friends, it is a magnificent and permanent joy for 
you and a no less exquisite one for me to meet 
in staunch assembly here, a unit in the labor 
world, with one purpose, one motto, one flag. 
Onr purpose embodied in the principles we teach, 
aiming at the highest and best standard of mor- 
als and finances for ourselves and for our fellows. 
Our motto, universal rights and privileges, and 
equality before all men. Our flag a symbol of 
freedom in thought and freedom in deed, freedom 
for the railroad man and all his brave compeers 
who dare to shape the thoughts they think and 
speak the truths they know. 

Adherence to established forms at this moment 
would prompt a review in detail of our work, a 
summary of the causes and effects of our own 
creating that gave us place and fame in making 
our country’s history, but as I am neither an ad- 
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mirer of form for form only, nor a believer in an 
existing necessity for a statement as to who and 
what we are at this time, I will, with your per- 
mission, let the past rest with the memory of 
labor battles fought and won, and proceed to deal 
with the future and the victories it will bring so 
long as we continue our work without fear and 
without hesitation. 

If there are any in this assembly, any dear 
friends of railroad men who do not fully under- 
stand the purpose of railroad organization, who 
do not know the good that we do; or the good 
that follows after us; to them I say, let me appeal 
to your reason for a fair impartial hearing. 

Railroads we all know are big highways oper- 
ated by thousands of human beings, living wheels 
set in the earth’s circumference to make that 
earth revolve. 

Life, labor and time are sacrificed on the altar 
of necessity to maintain this master commerce 
and to perpetuate its growth forever. But as the 
success of any great enterprise depends on the 
amount and the quality of order enforced, the 
lives, labor and time of our railroad men must 
have a standard order all their own, must be pro- 
tected; and sufficient united movement among 
them encouraged to evolve the best results. 

> Only one solution of this mighty question sug- 
gests itself, one plan by which our hopes and the 
hopes of the public may be realized, and that 
solution, that plan, is embraced in the one word, 
Organization! Orderly enlistment of all the rail- 
road men in the armies that represent their re- 
spective organizations, and the complete consoli- 
dation of all of these into one vast working force, 
directed by trained minds which they elect shall 
lead them. This is federation. 

Federation by system adopted at Cedar Rapids 
six months ago. System federation has proved 
the best solution of this important problem which 
railroad men halve been trying to solve for a 
quarter of a century. 

Federation by organization as a whole was not 
successful, because only very rarely would the same 
set of rules govern two lines of road under dif- 
ferent management The rules might be appli- 
cable to our organization, for the methods of op- 
eration of each organization are generally simi- 
lar, but would not always be applicable to the 
railroads, because their modes of operation are 
almost invariably different. 

System federation provides different methods of 
operation and different rules, wherever necessary, 
on all systems where we federate. 

Federation under the agreement drawn by our 
grand officers at Cedar Rapids assists us in 
adapting ourselves and our organization to the 
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varied and peculiar conditions existing on the 
hundreds of railroad systems where we have long 
been substantially recognized. Federation shall 
be our salvation. It is our keystone. 

Federation unites in thorough understanding 
all of these recognized forces to which you and I 
and all of us belong. 

Federation moblizes organizations so that they 
can be utilized as one large army when assailed by 
an enemy. 

Federation, however, does not mean that we 
shall be bound in soul and in body each to the 
other; it does not mean that we cannot move nor 
speak without first obtaining the consent of all 
interested, or that for trivial grievances we may 
be plunged into the inconveniences of railroad 
war; it does not mean that the rules of one organ- 
ization shall hamper or impede the progress of 
another; or that unjust protests from aggrieved 
members will be allowed to create unwarranted 
discord among their colleagues, but it does mean 
that we shall congregate our soldiers on a com- 
mon plane for mutual protection and defense, 
ready to move when called, to co-operate in di- 
recting a battle in which any wing of our consoli- 
dated army may be engaged; willing to fling our 
solid strength against a foe; little at first, then 
much, commencing by small platoons not forget- 
ting to husband our energy and to use no more* 
force to win than the fierceness of the conflict 
warrants, but prepared to swing our entire corps 
into line and to move like multiplex "double- 
headers” on the enemy, if any of our several 
companies in action find victory impossible other- 
wise. 

You organization men who are familiar with 
the tactics of federated bodies understand how 
this operates and can appreciate the picture 
drawn. 

Federation means much more than the mere 
mobilization of our organizations. By the ad- 
vantages which federation affords, one organiza- 
tion, instead of having to labor long and unstead- 
ily to accomplish an object of benefit, can, when 
necessary, under specified conditions and rules, 
to which we have all previously agreed, call on 
the other allied powers for assistance, and 
their combined influence and force rapidly and 
effectively consummate the project in which the 
single organization might have been crippled or 
defeated, if allowed to fight alone. 

Bound together in federation, greater interest 
will be taken in building and in increasing the effi- 
ciency of each individual fold. Federation stim- 
ulates and incites us to become missionaries 
among each other for the purpose of inducing 
those who are not members of our organization 


to which ever one considers them eligible and 
worthy. 

When trains stop at a station for orders, or lie 
there waiting for another train to pass, and when, 
for any purpose or upon any occasion railroad 
men meet, the ties of federation bring them 
closer in fraternal friendship; their hearts beat 
faster and warmer in the presence and under the 
magnetic influence of their brothers, and if, per- 
chance, there be among them an engineer or fire- 
man, conductor or a trainman, a switchman or an 
operator who is not a member of the organiza- 
tion to which be should properly belong, the 
natural desire, the thought and wish which feder- 
ation nourishes will rise supreme and strong, 
bidding them seek that man and bring him into 
our home. 

Federation invites free communion between 
railroad men, because, while you cannot deter- 
mine if a man is a member of any order save your 
own, without it, you can with it, and once you 
know this, it immediately becomes a duty and a 
pleasure to converse with him as an associate and 
as a companion met on the same level which 
forms the support of both, fighting for mutual 
independence. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I desire 
your indulgence a few moments further while 1 
speak briefly on another topic of considerable in- 
terest to railroad organizations, one which I re- 
gard next in importance to federation — that is 
politics. 

Occasionally we hear that the discussion of 
politics in labor organizations cultivates discord 
and dismemberment. 

Let us see whether it does, and progressive 
politics shape and govern movable orders of all 
kinds. To properly accept and realize the mean- 
ing of this statement, we must view politics in a 
literal and liberal way; not confine our reflections 
to the turmoil of ward caucuses, or to the con- 
templation of the strife for supremacy attending 
excited municipal elections, although many re- 
sults obtained there are important in connection 
with labor affairs. We will look at the question 
in its entirety. 

All acts and attitudes of labor organizations 
are politic, but they are not always of a nature to 
associate with federal or social government, and, 
therefore, cannot be said to deal with any desig- 
nated political form or party, nor can it be truth- 
fully said that any political form or party may be 
barred from participation in the deliberations 
which create and foster the aforesaid acts and at- 
titudes: this, of course, inside the ranks of or- 
ganization. 

Now, then, let us draw an example of politic 
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movement away from any scene representing pol- 
itic movement in federal government. For in- 
stance, two men set out to perform a certain task 
alike in effect, perhaps in preparation, that de- 
pends on the men, they are politic in movement, 
diplomatic in conversations, and possess talent of 
rare degree. One succeeds, the other fails, why? 

Was it lack of application, or neglect in obser- 
vance of political measures? 

Was it lack of tact in marshaling the force so 
necessary to success? It would seem so. 

The successful man has no more, no greater 
opportunities than his colleague, but what he had 
was better developed. He had improved his time 
and had become the more politic of the two. It 
was not so much in what he did as in the way he 
did it. As with individuals, so with organiza- 
tions. We possess present opportunities which: 
only lack development to perfect. 

Let us go farther. If we are unjustly harassed 
or opposed by persons or corporations, what is 
the remedy? Surely not force. As good citizens 
should, we turn to the laws, of our country for 
aid and protection. 

How are these laws created ? Who name the 
men who make them? We do. Is it not import- 
ant, then, that we should support only such legis- 
lators as we know will espouse our cause, intro- 
duce and endorse laws favorable to the interests 
of our labor? 

It is not enough that they advocate such laws in 
public discourses only to allow their acts to re- 
pudiate their utterances afterwards. We insist 
that they shall vote for them and Help enforce 
them. 

It is neither too much nor too little to say that 
these stipulations, in regard to public men, apply 
to our government officials from a village consta- 
ble to the president. 

If they avoid or neglect the duty they owe us 
the remedy is in our hands to apply. Shall 
we apply it? 

Politics in all forms should receive more and 
better attention from us, for only through legal 
and orderly channels should we expect to obtain 
the justice which is our due, and is by right in- 
alienable. 

It is not necessary that partisan feelings among 
the members of great political parties should 
rise, nor is it necessary that present convictions 
on leading political questions be renounced. We 
need only allow our organizations to become po- 
litical so far as affects questions which affect us, 
questions dealing immediately with us and our 
organizations. 

The preservation and growth of organized 
bodies like ours depends, prircipally, upon the 
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recognition and power emenating from our legis- 
lative halls, and from our courts of justice. 

. This has been demonstrated on several memor- 
able occasions. Therefore, it becomes us to de- 
vote more than a passing thought to its import- 
ant bearing on the conditions which confront us 
to-day. It has been demonstrated, too, that some 
of the most efficient and famous jurists ever 
known rose from the ranks of labor and were 
proclaimed by the votes of the people qualified 
executors of our nation’s laws. 


Recognition, such as this, so well deserved, 
should continue to be encouraged, and it is for us 
to develop and lead its promising future. 

By honoring our own men, we bestow merited 
approbation upon them in their own country, and 
coming trorn their own associates who are bound 
to them by thfi sacred ties of their fraternities, 
it will attract and hold the attention of the public, 
whose influence we seek and whose appreciation 
we desire. Men may say to us, become political 
and you are lost. Nonsense. No great cause, or 
ts advocates, ever met disappointment or defeat, 
by reason of their being progressive or energetic, 
and I say to you, my friends, that to be progress- 
ive and energetic in the sense our organizations 
require, we must bravely grasp any issues affect- 
*ng our prosperity, chief among which are those 
which place either friends or foes in power, and 
deal with them firmly and fearlessly. 

We can do this and not descend to the level of 
amachine. 

We can do it and do it well by watching our- 
selves closely to avoid mistakes and to prevent 
abuse of the policy. 

Should we at any time discover irregularities in 
jts operation, fraud or deception on the part of 
any of our members, especially any of our lead- 
ers, it becomes our duty to advance in a towering 
wave of outraged confidence, seize that member, 
be he of high or low degree, and shake his politi- 
cal and social life into fragments. 

The severest punishment we might inflict, 
legally and humanely, of course, on a man who 
would misdirect or malign the power that we gave 
him, would be insufficient retaliation for his 
crime. A man who enters our organizations, 
qualifying in all our laws, endorsing all we teach, 
who would injure or betray his fellows, falter or 
retreat while under fire battling with them for 
right; who would barter his soul for gold or for 
some weak hireling's favor in unmanly endeavor 
to thwart honorable progress around him, might 
look in vain to the hell his deeds create for cessa- 
tion of avenging furies racking. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen . We have 
not been so unfortunate or remiss in the manage- 
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meat of our affairs to find the conditions con- 
fronting us to be of an order pointing to the oc- 
currence of the incident described. 

We are surrounded by and we mingle with hosts * 
of lynx-eyed veteran organization men who de- 
tect and extinguish the unholy fires of treachery 
in their incipiency. 

"Old continentals in their ragged regimentals 
yielding not." 

Men who braved malicious attacks upon us in 
the days of our youth, who dared to be true 
to us then and who are glad to be true to us now. 

But we are all human and likely to fall from 
grace, and, therefore, we should announce the 
penalty for the sin and let prospective guilt hesi- 
tate and cringe in the presence of merited chas- 
tisement. Sympathy should never play a part in 
organization. 

No matter how repentant the m&n, contrition 
Will not mend or atone for evil, and omission of 
natural laws defining proper rebuke, tends to en- 
courage the criminal and to invite recurrence of 
the crime. Our laws should be firmly adminis- 
tered and offenders forced to feel the ever con- 
stant lash of retribution. 

If this be generally understood, and, when 
necessary forcibly demonstrated, by allowing no 
transgressor to escape or remain free from pur- 
suit, we may safely and advantageously deal with 
politics and political measures; discuss political 
questions and politicians in our lodge rcoms, and 
successfully defy all criticism or opposition. I 
appeal to your loftiest instincts to confer upon* 
this subject your sincere and profound considera- 
tion. 

Let us continue to develop all that is noble 
and graceful and good in our natures and impart 
it to our organization. 

Let our aim be to reach the greatest eminence 
in the scale of humanity, a pinnacle of sparkling 
fame, reflecting honor upon our glorious nation, 
whose wealth of intellect and splendor of civili- 
zation is destined to surpass that of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Let us feel proud of the opportunities as men, 
whether handling the throttle, the key or the 
switch, to vindicate our course and prove by our 
strict performance of duty, and by making our 
employer’s and the public's interests ours, that 
we are worth the warmest commendation the 
world can bestow. 

With Justice for our motto and Excelsior 
our cry, we will forge unflinchingly forward and 
gain perpetual peace and triumph to crown our 
orders all. 


A Birthday in Autumn. 

Sounds from the sands that front the eastern 
sky 

Mingle their voices with the crisping leaves, 
And tell me that the happy month is nigh 

Where in the sight of nature, nature grieves; 
But for the seeing soul a garland weaves 
Twined heavy with gay fruits and flowers, and 
kissed 

By light more purple than fine amethist 

Born of the seas, even while earth's boson 
heaves 

With sighs at parting Summer’s loveliness. 

In this strange month, of gladness wast thou 
born, 

And ever as ’twere harvest-time dost bless 
With thy rich love the needy and forlorn; 
Giving thy treasure against Winter's stress, 

And singing, bird-like, leaning on a thorn. 

— Scribner. 


The Little Elf. 

1 met a little Elf-man, once 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why be didn't grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 

“I’m quite as big for me," said he, 

"As you are big for you." 

— St. Nicholas 


Wheels and Wheels. 

The maiden with her wheel of old 
Sat by the fire to spin, 

While lightly through her careful hold 
The flax slid out and in. 

To-day her distaff, rock and reel 
Far out of sight are hulled, 

For now the maiden with her wheel 
Goes spinning round the world. 

— September . 


Force of Habit. 

She was a pretty salesgirl; 

He asked her for a kiss. 

For he was the accepted 

Of the fair and blushing miss. 

She gave one, and as she drew 
Her rosy lips away, 

"Is there,” she asked in trembling tones, 
"Anything else today?" — 
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ONLY THE BEST WILL SERVE. 


The action taken by the Order of Train Dis- 
patchers at the close of their first annual conven- 
tion, held in Chicago September last, looking 
toward raising the standard of efficiency among 
the men who follow that responsible calling, will 
be commended on every hand. It was the prac- 
tically unanimous sentiment of these gentlemen 
that every possible effort should be made to se- 
cure the best service obtainable in this important 
branch of railroad work. To that end legislative 
bodies will be urged to pass such laws as will 
exact of dispatchers a thorough and stringent ex- 
amination before a competent board and the pos- 
session of certificates from such board before 
being allowed to enter the employ of any road as a 
dispatcher. Terrible accidents have been all too 
frequent of late, and through them the thoughts 
of the traveling public have been turned with un- 
usual directness toward the subject of the safe- 
guards thrown about them by the corporations 
entrusted with the preservation of their lives and 
limbs during every day of the year. Many of 
this class are commencing to realize, almost as 
thoroughly as do the practical railroad men, the 
responsibilities borne by the dispatchers. They 
know that such officer must not only be thoroughly 
competent in the usual acceptation ofthe term, but 
he must possess that peculiar faculty of mental 
concentration that will enable him to follow a be- 
wildering multitude of trains over a long stretch 
of track without a single lapse of thought or a 
moment’s loss of self-possession, not only through 
one eight hour trick, but day after day for years. 
Not only the passengers but the trainmen must 
give their lives blindly into his hands for every 
hour of their respective runs, knowing that a mo- 
ment of forgetfulness, the mistake of a name or a 
figure in the giving of an order, may mean de- 
struction for them. The dispatcher’s mistakes 
are not like those of a book-keeper, too often cor- 


rection is forever impossible when they are first 
discovered. 

Realizing all these things there can be no won- 
der that the exhibition of a desire on the part of 
the dispatchers as a class to increase in every 
possible way their efficiency, should be well re- 
ceived, and the movement will doubtless be given 
every encouragement. So far as the means best 
calculated for achieving the end desired are con- 
cerned, they may be, with safety, left to the men 
who have made of that work a life study, confi- 
dent that if they earnestly desire to improve their 
membership they will find the most effectual 
methods for so doing. 

While these efforts toward the improvement of 
the men entrurted with this responsible work will 
be commended and encouraged, practical men 
will be by no means content to rest with that as 
a solution of the great problem, the prevention of 
such accidents. Experience has shown beyond 
question the folly of hoping for immunity from 
disaster so long as any portion of the saving force 
must be left to the free agency of man. Acci- 
dents will always come, tracks, bridges and roll- 
ing stock will wear out and give way, and the 
best possible system of signals will get out of re- 
pair and refuse to work, but the more nearly the 
human element can be eliminated the more nearly 
we will come to perfect safety. Modern inven- 
tive thought has been quick to accept this fact, 
and all its endeavor has been along lines in wbi:h 
the man has been made subordinate 1 > the ma- 
chine. All the various forms of block signals 
have grown from this acceptation of human falli- 
bility, and through it, doubtless, in time, will come 
the ideal system. If the recent disasters teach 
any lesson, it is that safety appliances and signals 
have not kept pace with the wonderful strides 
taken by the science of railroading along other 
lines. While the air brake and the block signal 
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have proven wonderful improvements over the 
old instrumentalities, they have not met all the 
requirements of the high rates of speed and the 
multiplicity of trains developed by the traffic 
modern roads are obliged to handle. New condi- 
tions have arisen and new safeguards must be de- 
vised to fit them. It is hardly probable that a 
system can be devised which will be independent 
of direction, and consequently let the dispatchers 
continue their good work in the way of perfecting 


themselves for the performance of their duties, 
thereby contributing their full share toward se- 
curing the general safety. At the same time the 
public will demand, and the ingenuity of America 
will prove fully equal to the demand, some sys- 
tem of signals so nearly automatic as to be prac- 
tically free from human carelessness, and at the 
same time so arranged as to make the ordinary 
accident impossible. 


PREVENTION THE BEST AID. 


Forest fires have grown to be so much a part of 
the regular fall program in this country as to at- 
tract little attention unless accompanied by great 
loss of life and property. During the past six 
weeks immense sections of the northwest have 
been devastated by these annual visitations, 
though, fortunately, in this instance, the damage 
to the people exposed has been less thaa usual. 
It is no more than right that a ready and practical 
sympathy should be extended these sufferers, and 
the most practical aid possible would be to devise 
some means for Dreventing a recurrence of the 
cause for their suffering. Such cause is to be 
found in the carelessness or love for destruction 
with which some men seem to be born. The ter- 
rible extremities in which entire communities 
have been placed, and the privations they will be 
obliged to undergo this winter, to say nothing of 
the lives sacrificed, will not prevent the starting 
of a single fire next fall. The same beedlessness 
will be shown and the same results will follow, 
as is evidenced by the history of this country 


from its first settlement. It is the opinion of 
many, who have given the subject much thought, 
that only by a system of patrol, thoroughly car- 
ried out, can this evil be averted. They argue 
that one day of fire often costs more than would 
a patrol for an entire season, leaving out of con- 
sideration the forests destroyed and the lives 
placed in danger. The estimated loss in standing 
trees for one Wisconsin district during the recent 
fires was between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, and 
the interest on that amount judiciously expended 
would keep the exposed portions of the entire 
state under guard for a great many years. An- 
other consideration, not to be forgotten' in this 
connection, is the rapid disappearance of our 
native forests under the apparently legitimate de- 
mands made upon them and the utter folly of al- 
lowing such wasteful inroads to be made upon so 
limited a supply. Every consideration, both of 
the present and the future, calls for the immedi- 
ate adjption of some means for preventing any 
further continuation of this sinful destruction. 


A DANGEROUS FALLACY POINTED OUT. 


The following editorial paragraph from the 
Railroad Register, is worthy of more than a cas- 
ual reading by all classes. 

Such paragraphs as the following are frequently 
seen in some papers that are championing the 
cause of the laborers: 

"If some poor devil takes a few dollars’ worth 
of property of another man be is sent to prison. 
But let another man by some scheme swindle an- 
other out of thousands, he is called a ‘shrewd 
financier’ and is elected to some position of 
honor.*’ 

The inference is that if one man is allowed to 
steal by swindling, another ought to be allowed 
to steal outright, but the fact is that justice de- 
mands that both be punished, and that is what 
the poor man wants — exact and equal justice given 
to rich and poor alike; they do not wint the lib- 
erty to commit the wrongs that the rich commit 
with impunity, but they desire that the rich man 
shall be punished for his wrong doing the same 
as the poor man. 

There is by far too much of this false philoso- 
phy here mentioned in our modern reasoning. 
Two wrongs can never make a right, no matter 


what the cause or how specious the argument. 
Laboring men cannot afford to rest their hopes 
upon any foundation other than absolute justice, 
and until they can take that fact home to them- 
selves, success is impossible. All they want is 
that they may be placed upon the same plane as 
the capitalist and that they be made absolutely 
equal before the law. They can have no quar- 
rel with capital as such, only when it endeavors 
to oppress. When made absolutely sure of ob- 
taining a just and equitable share of the pro- 
ducts of their own labor and of being treated as 
equals before the law, they will have no further 
grievance and will be content to take their chances 
in the general struggle for existence. These are 
their rights and they will be demanded in no un- 
certain voice until they are as readily accepted by 
the capitalist as by the laborer, but it will not be 
done by any indirection and will be won at the 
end of a fair and square fight such as history 
gives but little sanction for expecting from the 
opposition. 
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Workingmen the country over will follow with 
deepest interest the measure recently introduced 
in congress looking to an official investigation of 
the sugar trust. They are beginning to appreci- 
ate, at its true value, the menace offered by these 
great accumulations of capital to our most cher- 
ished governmental institutions. Every year 
and, we might almost say, every month, adds to 
the number of these giant monopolies seeking 
to absorb every line of profitable trade. The 
particular one in question has had its bonds 
on one of the most important interests of the 
country, an interest that affects almost every 
citizen directly, , for years, and has pursued its 
so-called business in open defiance of law dur- 
ing all that time. The ink is hardly dry on 
an iniquitous undertaking to control the entire 
output of iron for this continent, and another 
is reported to be under way having the lumber 
market in view. Time and again has the warn- 
ing been sounded against this form of oppres- 
sion, but, while it has been heard, the gravity 
of the situation has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated to force decisive action. Many have taken 
refuge in the thought that the law as it stands 
is strong enough to prevent such combinations, 
but the tnen and means of which they are com- 
posed, are too powerful for the patriotism of 
the ordinary politician, and they are allowed to 
go on their way without opposition from that 
source. It is necessary that the people should 
be roused and be made to demand in no un- 
certain tones that this outrage be no longer 
permitted, and until that is done no relief need 
be expected. So long as the voters are content 
to live along and accept pledges in the place of 
performance, the politicians will be sure to take 
full advantage of that condition of affairs, and 
no assaults will be made, especially upon an 
enemy so well intrenched as are the monopolies 
of the present day. No set of men can be 
found in public life, however, who will attempt 
to withstand the demands of an aroused public 
sentiment, and it is through such demands that 
relief must come. 

The gravity of the situation can only be duly 
appreciated by a thorough understanding of the 
dangers threatened, and we may be pardoned 
for again reviewing, in this connection, a few 
of the most striking of them. Something of 
the burden these combinations may force upon 
the country has already been felt in their ready 
control of the prices of the commodities they 
handle, and while those prices may not have 
been greatly increased in any particulai in- 


stance, the fact that they are under the control 
of a small body of designing men, who kpow 
no conscience outside their bank accounts, is of 
itself a menace not to be brooked by a free 
people. Great as is this evil, there are still 
others of which we must not lose sight, and 
not the least of them is to be found in the total 
obliteration of the middle classes, upon which 
all free governments must depend, in a large 
measure, for their perpetuation. The men who 
are doing business for themselves on a com- 
paratively small scale, the small jobber, the 
retailer, the manufacturer who has but little 
capital and employs but a few men, the mechanic 
who owns his own shop and is looking forward to 
better things, the farmer with his comparatively 
insignificant holdings, in fact every man who as- 
pires to become independent, all are being slowly 
pushed to the wall by these immense combina- 
tions, which are soulless even beyond the fictions 
of the law. These men stand between the com- 
mon laborer and the capitalist, and while their as- 
pirations may all be in the direction of the latter, 
they never get out of touch with the former and 
they thereby furnish a balance wheel for the reg- 
ulation of the entire governmental system. They 
perform another most important function in that 
they are to the common man the embodiment of 
all the hope life holds out to him. Every man 
whose life is worth the living works under the 
constant spur of a desire to grow into better 
things. He is constantly looking forward to the 
time when he can own his own home and have 
an independent business. Such men are forever 
barred from place in these organizations for the 
want of sufficient capital to command entrance, 
and they can only see in the monopoly of their 
business the removal of their last incentive to ex- 
ertion and the downfall of their fondest hopes. 
There can be but one result to such a cause as 
this, the ultimate degradation of labor. As the 
corporations gather to themselves the various 
smaller but still rival institutions, they will con- 
tinue to grow in strength, while the great middle 
classes will be forced into the ranks of the em- 
ployed and, with them, forced further down 
toward the lowest possible condition of humanity. 

There is still another way in which this same 
cause is working to bring about the same end. 
The small manufacturer is not only the employer 
but the friend of his men. He knows them not only 
in person but he knows their condition and their 
needs. Between them the community of interests 
commonly supposed to exist between labor and 
capital is not a dead letter, but a living reality. 
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On the other hand there can be no question of 
personality between the man who holds stock in 
a corporation and the man who does the work 
which makes that corporation a financial success. 
Even the managers of such organizations cannot 
know the men who do their work, by name, and 
the tendency is to make it all a matter of divi- 
dends on the one hand, and of sullen acceptance 


of the most humiliating conditions on the other. 
But one way is open out of this muddle, and that 
is in the hands of the workingmen. Let them see 
that no man is .ent to congress who will not give 
his true support to such measures as will bring 
the needed relief, and then let that same aroused 
public spirit see to it that the laws thus obtained 
are enforced, and there will be no gainsaying 
the command. 


A DISCOURAGED INDUSTRY. 


One of the most encouraging features of rail- 
road life during the past thirty days has been the 
warm reception accorded train robbers wherever 
they have appeared, and the gloomy outlook 
ahead of those aspiring young men who had 
thought to make of this a life calling. There 
was a time when this infant industry appeared 
to be sweeping everything before it, but it is 
now as much in the grip of the hard times as 
any of those great enterprises upon which the 
prosperity of this country is budded, A most 
decided boom was given it by the neat manner 
in which the job at Kessler, Ind., was carried 
out and the richness of the booty there secured. 
Excited to emulation by this showing, a band of 
enterprising and industrious gentlemen descended 
upon a train near Calumet, Mich., a few nights 
later, and managed to get away with some $70,- 
000 in good hard cash. The fates were against 
them, however, as the detectives were so hot 
upon their trail that in a few hours the entire 
gang was behind the bars. This sad warning did 
not serve to deter others who were yearning for 
the same sort of glory, and a similar band soon 
turned up at Centralia, 111 . A much worse 
fate was their port ; on, as they did not get a 
sight, even, at the promised treasure and their 
only reward was a load of bird shot which one 
of their number carried off carefully concealed 
about his person. It would seem that this last 
misfortune should have been sufficient to dis- 
courage the profession, but it only served to 
spur them on to new endeavor. St. Joseph, 
Mo., was the scene selected for their next 
essay, and here the treachery of one of their 
members enabled a heartless police force to kill 
two of their number and cast the rest into 
prison. With this last experience the business 
appears to have suffered a collapse, and the 
traveling public have been free, for the time, 
at least, from their depredations. 

There 'are many reasons for general congrat- 
ulations upon this consummation, and not the 
least of them is the different direction it has 
given to public criticism of such matters. 
Heretofore it has been the custom to expect 


the trainmen to fight off all such attacks, mak- 
ing no allowance for the fact that no set of 
men would think of attempting to rob a train 
without being thoroughly armed and organized, 
while the men in charge of traiqs are seldom 
armed and are always taken at a disadvantage. 
The Centralia matter is directly in point. Here 
the engineer and fireman resisted, and, as a re- 
sult, both were badly wounded and nothing 
would have been accomplished had it not been 
for the fact that an outsider came to the rescue 
with a shot-gun. Nothing coulcf be more fool- 
hardy than such resistance, yet every scribbler in 
the country thought he had a call to score the 
trainmen every time they refused to take these 
chances. 

This uncalled for criticism was taken up by 
some of the better class of journals; and even the 
Interior, usually slow to make such attacks, was 
led into giving voice to the following insinuation, 
none the less pointed because covert: "The possi- 
bility of these crimes is a disgrace to the age. 
Inventive genius, if not manly courage, is surely 
equal to the task of devising means to baffle the 
attempts of these desperadoes ” The sting of 
this is to be found in the words, "if not manly 
courage”, but they are mild when compared with 
those of many of the so-called moulders of public 
opinion. 

If it has done nothing else, this late experience 
has changed this line of thought very materially. 
The railroads have quit asking their men to do 
impossibilities, and are now not only offering 
them large rewards for successfully resisting 
these robbers but, what is more to the purpose, 
are supplying them with Winchester shot-guns 
loaded with buck-shot, thereby placing them 
more nearly on an equality with their assailants. 
No set of men can be found the world over who 
have made a better record for cool and deter- 
mined bravery, under the most trying circum- 
stances, than have the trainmen of this country. 
They have been always ready and never found 
wanting, sometimes going to the verge of fool- 
hardiness in the performance of what they 
thought to be their duty. Under the new condi- 
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tions they may be expected to continue this good 
report, and under their ministrations the vocation 
of the trainrobber may be expected to grow so 
hazardous as to greatly discourage its continu- 
ance. In the meantime we would suggest to the 


gentlemen who have been so caustic in their crit- 
icisms of the railroad men that they try a little 
practical experience of the dangers attached to 
the calling before they condemq those who have 
not been able to come fully up to their fireside 
ideals. 


LEAVE SOMETHING FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 


With the opening of the Cherokee Strip, what 
was practically the last of the public domain left 
for homestead, has been absorbed. In this is to 
be found one of the most striking examples possi- 
ble of the wonderful growth that has come to our 
country. Less than fifty years ago, what is now 
the great empire of the west, bounded on the east 
and west by the Mississippi and the Pacific 
ocean, was practically a desert, and the mo.st 
sanguine thought its settlement must be a matter 
of centuries. In so brief a space of time we have 
already come to its present limit of settlement 
and the myriads of homes thus made surround 
thousands of flourishing cities and hamlets, con- 
nected by countless lines of railroads. During 
the most of this time land in abundance has been 
open to the man who was in search of a home, 
and it was virtually his for the asking. Ia this 
way, thousands of young men who had practi- 
cally nothing but their own sterling manhood for 
capital, were enabled to secure a start in life and 
place themselves and families forever beyond the 
reach of want. Their enterprising labors have 
added an empire to this nation, but they have, at 
the same time, changed for all time the condi- 
tions that must surround the equally deserving 
young men who are to come after them. Herein 
is to be found the lesson of the present situation, 
and it is one to be heeded. Much of the lands 
now remaining can only be made available by the 
expenditure of large sums of money in the con- 
struction of irrigating ditches and canals, 
and reservoirs for their supply, and this 
will necessarily take them out of the classification 
of free lands. Very recent history demonstrates 
the danger that these reservoirs and canals may 
be turned over to the great capitalists of the 
country for building, the contiguous land being 
given them as a reward for their enterprise, thus 
increasing the list of "bonanza” farms, already 
too large in this country. In addition to curtail- 
ing the amount of available freeholds, and the 
true safety balance of this nation must ever be 
found in the number and independence of its 
freeholders, such a course would tend to build up 
a system of tenantry similar in nearly all respects 


to that which degrades the peoples of the older 
civilizations. The government should take upon 
itself the burden of improving all these lands and 
then hold them open to settlement on such easy 
terms that the poor and industrious would still 
have opportunity for securing a portion. 

The mere holding of the land as here indicated 
would not meet all the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, they should be held for native born citizens, 
in so far as possible. We have already given 
lavishly of the bounty of nature to us in provid- 
ing homes for the oppressed of other lands, how 
lavishly the millions on the immigration lists will 
show. The time has now come when we should 
begin to give some thought to the young Ameri- 
can, and to saving for him the few opportunities 
yet remaining out of the many so freely offered 
his father. While the movement must now be 
late, it is not too late to accomplish much 
good, and the first step should be to cut off some 
portion, at least, of the never ending flood of im- 
migration from the countries across the water. 
No one will dispute the capacity of this country 
to support many times its present population. It 
can and will do it whenever the necessity arises, 
and our natural growth may be expected to fur- 
nish all the needed increase to bring us to the 
limit as soon as we can possibly be made ready 
for the new conditions. It is generally admitted 
that the nearer we approach the limit of support 
under our present system of increasing our popu- 
lation, the more nearly we force the laborer to 
the surroundings ot his fellow abroad. As we 
stand to-day, the range of opportunity here is 
much greater than there, but the time has surely 
come for preserving the margin still left in favor 
of our own people. Shut off not only the compe- 
tition for land, but the competition for labor, 
which is yearly forced upon the American work- 
ingman. Preserve the home market for home 
labor in every field of industry, give our institu- 
tions and our people an opportunity to grow to- 
gether, and but a fe w years will be needed to de- 
velop the wonderfully conserving powers of a 
true Americanism in people and institutions. 
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THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 

A NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


In bis last number, the editor of the Railway 
Employ <• presents the somewhat novel idea that the 
financial trouble under which this country is now 
laboring is nothing short of a blessing for the 
laboring man, the following being a sample of 
his cheerful philosophy . 

We would rather write of weddings than of 
funerals, of victories than of defeats, of business 
booms rather than of financial panics, 
but all of them at times demand atten- 
tion. That the country in general is suf- 
fering from an exceedingly severe period of 
business depression is painfully evident. The 
cause, the remedy aDd final outcome of all the 
trouble is one we are not paid to fathom. Neither 
to undue silver coinage or to fear of tariff tinker- 
ing should be given the credit of the present 
trouble. It is rather a necessary purgative sick- 
ness brought about by over-indulgence in the 
good things of life in excess of the ability of the 
system to care for properly. A long period of 
expansion must have a corresponding period of 
depression. Good times must be followed by 
bad times. Extreme riches must be offset by ex- 
treme poverty . All must even up eventually in 
the economic scale. The present money scare is 
the result of money plenty. The present busi- 
ness depression is the result of years of general 
excitable business advancement in excess of real 
business needs. Such a shut dov n was necess- 
ary to average up the general business total. 

Panics take permanently from the rich part of 
their accumulations. To the poor or modestly 
well-to do, however, panics mean only temporary 
inconvenience, a slight reduction only in the 
amounts laid by for rainy days. Poor times are, 
therefore, a real blessing to the laborer, as they 
prevent capital from becoming too powerful and 
despotic. 

The remedy for the present business uneasiness 
is time and patience — time enough for capital to 
become more confident; patience from the un • 
employed while they sit as sacrifices for the pub- 
lic good. 

The outcome of all this is another period of 
universal prosperity, lasting just so long as will 
once again call for another temporary but 
necessary halt, that values may reach their natu- 
ral level. 

This is certainly aq original view to take of 
the situation and the philosopher in question is 
entitled to all the credit for his discovery. In 
spite of the easy assurance with which he settles 
all these perplexing problems on paper, it will 
still be a difficult task to convince the thousands 
of laboring men who are out of employment and 
the additional thousands who cannot face the 
approaching winter without serious misgiv- 
ings that the sufferings and privations 
forced upon them and their helpless 
families are unmixed blessings. The 
rich are protecting themselves by closing their 
works or cutting down the pay of their men to 
the lowest point possible, but who is offering 
any measure of protection or even hope for the 
workingman? The rich producer can afford to 


su ffer the loss of time, confident that the relief 
thereby given an overcharged market will make 
him good, but the man who has nothing besides 
his labor to sell can only hope for work at re- 
duced rates and that at the end of extended idle- 
ness. It may be true, as the writer suggests, 
that some of the over-rich have lost a portion of 
their surplus, but in every instance their losings 
have gone to the men of larger means, who were 
better able to withstand financial storms, thereby 
increasing the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few, and aggravating the very danger 
our philosopher would have us believe panics are 
bound to cure. The gravity of the question 
precludes the possibility of this article being in- 
tended for a joke, but to the thoughtful reader it 
will present many of the most pertinent features 
of that form of reasoning. 

■ ■ • 

During the past thirty days a number of at- 
tempts to wreck trains have been made in various 
parts of the country, though fortunately with 
very little success. There is no crime in all the 
calendar so coldly brutal and inhuman as this, 
and no punishment can be fully adequate for its 
commission. The numerous train robberies have 
served to turn aside the attention of the public 
for a time, and these other attempts have not 
been given that measure of thought that is their 
due. No matter whether the attempt to wreck 
a train is successful or not, it should be followed 
up in every instance and every man connected 
with it should be made to suffer to the full ex- 
tent of the law. Certainty of punishment is far 
more efficacious in preventing the commission of 
crime than severity, and if these brutes in human 
shape can be made to realize that they may not 
escape any measure of their just dues they will 
not be so free in their undertakings. Train rob- 
bery is bad enoifgh, but it is manly and heroic 
when compared with the cold-blooded and cow- 
ardly spirit which must actuate the villains who 
would doom an entire train load of passengers, 
in order that they might plunder in safety. 

• 

The south has been doubly unfortunate this 
fall in the way of storms, It would seem that 
the terrible hurricane which devastated the At- 
lantic coast should have been enough for ary 
one season, but it has been followed by one al- 
most as destructive. With the opening of the 
present month a tornado swept the border of the 
Gulf, destroying hundreds of lives and millions 
of dollars worth of property. In one small fish- 
ing hamlet, near New Orleans, only about io 
percent, of the inhabitants were enabled to es- 
cape alive. In many others the fatality was al- 
most as great and the privations and sufferings 
entailed were terrible. There should be no hesi- 
tation on the part of those sections of the coun- 
try that have escaped such visitations this year 
in forwarding the supplies necessary to alleviate 
the condition of these unfortunates. 
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The ways and means committee of our bouse 
of representatives (I had almost said misrepre- 
sentatives) are once more engaged in enacting 
that well worn farse of constructing a tariff meas- 
ure which shall be acceptable to a majority of the 
"business interests” of the country. Notwith- 
standing that the democratic party have declared 
protection to be unconstitutional, and by the 
logic of that declaration they are bound to sweep 
away every vestige of protection and enact a tariff 
measure which shall be for revenue only, the 
seances of the ways and means committee with 
the representatives of the "infant industries” of 
the country to determine how much protection 
they shall receive to compensate them for the dif- 
ference between American and foreign wages, 
continue to be held at the same old stand and the 
same old actors as aforetimes; as usual the repre- 
sentatives of the workingmen are noticeably absent 
from those scenes, notwithstanding that when it 
comes to discussing questions of wages it would 
seem as if they are the ones who are the most 
vitally interested. In spite of their zealous de- 
clarations of love for the American workingmen, 
and their withering denunciation of the iniquity 
of the republican policy, it is pretty safe to bet 
that the democratic party will fdllow in the foot- 
steps of their republican predecessors and con- 
sider the manufacturing interests of the country 
as paramount to all others. It pays to accuse 
political opponents of unconstitutional acts along 
about election time, and it pays to forget all 
about the accusation after the election is won. 

* * 

* 

One of the lusty infants that is squalling for 
protection against the bugaboo of foreign "pau- 
per labor” is the button industry. One of the 
the captains of that industry went before the 
committee with the old republican plea for just 
enough protection to compensate for the differ-, 
ence between American and foreign wages, and 
strangely enough he found it necessary to preface 
his plea with the declaration, "I am a democrat.” 
He would better and more truthfully have said, 
"I am a business man!" But what is this differ- 
ence between American and foreign wages that 
represents protection to this "infant” button in- 
dustry? One of the representatives of that in- 
dustry stated to the committee that the 200 fac- 
tories of this country paid out $2,500,000 in 
wages yearly; that sounds big and it was meant 
' to impress the committee with the supreme im- 
portance of patriotically preserving that vast sum 
for the benefit of the American wage earner. 
But the same witness who gave the committee 


those figures knocked the American wages theory 
sky high when he incidentally mentioned the fact 
that there were 10,000 employes engaged in the 
industry. Ye Gods! if one is in search of an illus- 
tration of "pauper wages” he need go no far- 
ther than this; $2,500,000 divided among 10,000 
employes gives the magnificent average of $250 
a piece, or about 70 cents per day. Instead of 
placing such deformed "infants" as this under 
the fostering care of government, it were far 
better that we adopt the Spartan method and 
strangle them at birth. 

* * 

* 

Speaking about wages, it will be necessary for 
political economists to set their wits to work and 
construct an entirely new wages theory which 
will harmonize with the facts brought out by the 
circumstances of the present business panic. 
The great newspapers of the country have been 
very industrious in their efforts to impress upon 
the public mind the fact that the present trouble 
is due wholly to a "loss of confidence,” and they 
have deplored the fact that by reason of this "loss 
of confidence," the wage earners of the country 
have withdrawn their small savings from the 
banks and hidden them in "old stockings” and 
other peculiar places of safety. On these they 
have enjoined the patriotic duty of bringing 
forth their small savings and again restoring them 
to the coffers of the banks, thus restoring confi- 
dence and permitting the industrial affairs of the 
country to move along with their accustomed 
smoothness. Because the Cigarmakers' union, 
of Chicago, re-deposited $30,000, which it had 
taken the precaution to withdraw when the panic 
was young, it was hailed as a body of patriots, 
the newspapers from Maine to California united 
jn praising its action and holding it up to the 
gaze of other unions throughout the country as 
an example worthy to be imitated. 

V 

Upon what theory do those newspapers pro- 
ceed in condemning the owners of those small 
savings for withdrawing from the banks, or com- 
mending their action in restoring them? There 
is no question but those people can show a clear 
title to their savings; then have they not a right 
to do as they please with their own? If they 
choose to keep their money in an "old stocking” 
rather than in a bank, whose business is it? If a 
man had a thousand dollars' worth of wheat 
there would be no question but he had as 
good a right to keep it jn his own barn as in some 
capitalist’s elevator; when he had a thousand 
dollars’ worth of currency, why has he not as 
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good a right to keep it in his own stocking, if be 
so prefers, as to keep it in some capitalist's bank? 
There is an old legal maxim which says "that 
every man shall use his own so as not to injure 
the rights and property of another," underlying 
all those newspaper arguments, but it is notice- 
able that they do not bring it into prominence. 

According to this maxim, if it could be shown 
that the rights and property of another was in- 
jured by the fact of a man keeping his wheat in 
his own barn rather than in some capitalist’s ele- 
vator, then it would become his duty to transfer 
his wheat to the elevator. Likewise, when the 
rights and property of others are endangered by 
the fact of a man keeping his money in an ' 'old 
stocking," rather than in a bank, then it becomes 
his duty to transfer his money to the bank. This 
is the real conception upon which these news- 
paper appeals to patriotism are based; but they 
don’t mention it. Bless your heart, no! If they 
did they would condemn nine-tenths of the cap- 
italists in the country and that would never do; so 
they content themselves with ridiculing the work- 
ingman’s exaggerated ideas of safety and point- 
ing out to him the foolishness of keeping his 
money tied up in inaction when it would be just 
as safe in the banks and would be earning him 4 
per cent, interest as well. But, if this action of 
the workingmen of the country has led to the re- 
sult pointed out by the newspapers, there are 
some deeply rooted economic notions which will 
have to be revised. 

# * 

* 

It is a commonly accepted theory that it is one 
■of the functions of government to provide a suffi- 
ciency of currency to transact the business of the 
country, but here is that theory knocked in the 
head. It is upon the workingmen that the burden 
of providing such sufficiency of currency falls; 
otherwise, why should they be enjoined to put 
their money into circulation? and what about 
wages? The capitalist is generally regarded as a 
beneficent creature who puts up his capital in 
order to provide work and wages for his em- 
ployes. One of the prominent manufacturers of 
the country was recently quoted as saying that 
although his factory was standing idle, the only 
drawback to its running was his lack of money 
to pay wages, as he had plenty of material to 
work on and he was reasonably sure of being 
able to dispose of his goods. He explained that 
he had excellent security to offer the banks, but 
it was impossible for . them to advance him any 
money on it, as they did not have it to advance, 
and as soon as the money market eased up so 
that he could procure money to pay wages, he 
proposed to start up again. Here is a suggestion 


for an entirely new wages-fund theory. All that 
prevents the banks from advancing jnoney on the 
security offered by the capitalists is the lack of 
those small savings hidden in the stockings of 
the wage earners, and all that prevents the 
capitalist from paying wages is the inability of 
the banks to advance him money for that pur- 
pose. This looks like a wages-fund that is furn- 
'shed, not by the beneficent capitalist, but by the 
wage earners themselves. Beautiful system, 
isn't it? Sort of a double back-action duplex 
arrangement, not wholly favorable to the wage 
earners. If they don’t assume the onus of keep- 
ing the volume of currency up to the proper 
point to do business with, and providing their 
employers with a fund from which to pay them 
their wages, then there is nothing for them to do 
but stand around and look on while everything 
goes to wreck and ruin. These newspaper fellers 
would tear lots of holes in the current economic 
theories if they keep on in their reckless course. 


The evils of Chinese immigration have been 
presented to the country from the standpoint of 
protecting the interests of the American working- 
man for years; they have been the subject of 
scientific investigation and of numerous legisla- 
tive enactments, and the so-called Geary law rep- 
resents the culmination of the best thought of 
those who have agitated for the rights of the 
American workingman and who are in a most fa- 
vorable position to understand the needs of the 
situation, yet the workingmen are compelled to 
contemplate the humiliating spectacle of the 
president of the United States, of his own motion 
and with no adequate authority to justify his 
action, suspending the action of this law which 
was passed for their protection, and now comes 
the news from Washington that a bill has been 
introduced which is calculated to supercede the 
Geary law and that the registration of Chinese 
will be postponed twelve months. 


To listen to the politicians along about election 
time one would be led to think that the represen- 
tatives of the people were falling over each other 
in their eagerness to enact measures conservative 
of the interests of workingmen, but their action 
in this matter of the Geary law is but one of 
many instances which go to prove that the theory 
that workingmen have any influence in directing 
the affairs and policy of this government, is a 
mere fiction. It is not necessary to go into any 
discussion of the merits of the Geary law; it may 
be wholly wrong in principle and unjust in exe- 
cution, it may represent a step backwards towards 
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the legislation of the dark ages, it may be 
any one of the many other terrible 
things its opponents charge against it; all 
these charges may be admitted as facts without 
altering by a hair's breadth that other fact that 
the law is essentially a workingman's measure, 
and as such, if the wishes of workingmen are to 
be at all regarded, an honest effort to practically 
demonstrate its utility or inutility should have 
been made before condemnation. 

*#* 

But here is the case, the workingmen are prac- 
tically unanimous in their support of the law, 
while both church and state are against it; the 
church because the enforcement of the law would 
ruin the missionary business in China, and the 
state because certain "business interests" might 
suffer thereby. The Standard Oil Company does 
a business of about $4,000,000 a year with China, 
and China threatens to interrupt relations with 
us if we exclude her people; the interests of the 
Stanuard Oil Company, therefore, call for the ig- 
noring of tb<; demands of workingmen and that 
the Geary law be either repealed or violated. 
When we consider the respective influences 
wielded by the two parties in interest it is not 
hard to find an answer to the questioh of why are 
the wishes of workingmen to be so completely 
ignored in this matter? The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has a pull at the political machine and the 
workingmen have not. 

*** 

Beginning with President Cleveland, running 
on down through his whole political family, of 
whom Standard Oiler Whitney is a prominent 
member, through the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, the interests of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are recognized and protected, while the in- 
terests of workingmen are either completely ig- 
nored or treated as merely subservient to others. 
These are facts which no amount of political bun- 
combe or campaign pyrotechnics are sufficient to 
cover up; how much longer shall workingmen 
permit this state of affairs to continue? When a 
workingman defies or ignores the legally enacted 
laws of his country he is denominated an anar- 
chist; when the president of the United States 
uses the great power vested in him by the people 
for the purpose of condemning and ignoring their 
legally enacted laws, what shall we call him? 
Why, there can be only one answer to that ques- 
tion — he's a patriot. It makes all the difference 
in the world from what standpoint these little 
things are looked at. 

# # 

* 

Hornblower, Hornblower — do workingmen rec- 


ognize a familiar sound about that name? Is it a 
name which is closely identified with the best in- 
terests of the whole country and one . which is 
nationally honored and respected? Not at all. 
Well, that is the name of our new supreme court 
justice whom the president has appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Justice Blatchford, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that, outside of his owh imme- 
diate circle of friends and associates, there are 
one thousand persons in the United States who 
ever heard tell of the gentleman before. It will 
be admitted that the circumstance of the gentle- 
man’s comparative obscurity is nothing against 
his competency to properly fill the position to 
which he has been appointed, for it must be ad- 
mitted that he would not have received the ap- 
pointment to so important a position did he not 
possess well recognized qualifications to recom- 
mend him to the consideration of the powers that 
be What are those qualifications? 

V 

Well, the press dispatches state that he is a 
graduate of Princeton college, that he is 42 years 
of age and that he was admitted to the bar in 
1875, that he is the son of the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Hornblower of the theological seminary of Alle- 
ghany, Pa., that his grandfather was a famous 
lawyer in New Jersey forty years ago, that he is 
an ardent democrat of the Cleveland school, a 
good public speaker, cultured 'and witty, a mem- 
ber of eight different clubs, very popular in his 
immediate circle of intimates, a warm personal 
friend of the president, and that he has declined 
nominations to judgeships several times. Noth- 
ing in all that to recommend a man to the ap- 
pointment of one of the most important positions 
within the gift of the highest representative of the 
people, but the recommendation is contained in 
what follows: in the branches of bankruptcy and 
corporation law he is recognized as one of the 
foremost lawyers in New York, he is counsel for 
the New York Life Insurance Co. and other big 
corporations, which pay him about $50,000 a year 
for looking after their interests, and his enemies 
have dubbed him the "trust lawyer.” If these 
are not proper qualifications for a seat upon our 
supreme court bench in this epoch of trusts and 
combines, why then the trusts are mighty hard to 
satisfy; that’s certain. 

V 


Isn’t it a trifle singular that a comparatively 
obscure person who has nothing to recommend 
him but his knowledge of corporation law should 
be selected to fill such an important position? es- 
pecially when there are so many eminent men 
who have national reputations in other branches 
of the law to choose from. It used to be that a 
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man's knowledge of constitutional law formed his 
principal recommendation for elevation to the su- 
preme bench of the nation, but now it seems that 
the constitutional lawyers must take a back seat 
for the corporation lawyers. Tnere is a good 
deal of inconsistency in enacting inter-state com- 
merce laws; anti-trust laws, etc., to protect the 
people from the exactions of the trusts and cor- 
porations of the country, and then elevating cor- 
poration lawyers to the positions of judges in our 
courts of last resort for the purpose of interpret- 
ing those laws. No matter how correct a man’s 
idea of justice in the abstract may be, his envi- 
ronment and affiliations have much . to do with 
coloring his judgment, and when the corporation 
lawyer is called upon to make those nice and 
subtle distinctions in interpreting the language of 
statutes which are such a feature of our supreme 
ben$h, it is pretty safe to bet that the interests of 
the corporation .won’t suffer. 


Workingmen must learn to know what are their 
political and economic rights before they shall be 
able to properly exercise those rights, and they 
must learn to know that their political rights 
cannot be enjoyed as loog as they neglect to per- 
form their political duties. There is only one le- 
gitimate weapon in this country which working- 
men may use to right their wrongs. That weapon 
is the ballot, and it is all powerful and all suffi- 
cient for their needs if they will but set their 
minds to the task of understanding how to use it 
properly. Workingmen must unite their forces; 
there are no democrats or republicans or prohibi- 
tionists or populists in the ranks of the capitalists 
when it comes to a question that touches their 
mutual interests, neither should there be any of 
these ia the ranks of the workingmen; the inter- 
ests of workingmen are mutual, and when they 
once recognize that fact and use their political 
power so as to protect and defend those interests, 
they will create a great rattling of dry bones in 
the plutocratic camp. B. 


■ Returned to Life. 

On August 28, W. R. Chadsey, of New York, 
filed with the Secretary of State, at Madison, 
Wis., articles of incorporation for the Chicago, 
Superior & Pacific R’y Co., for which he had a 
charter. The Chicago Herald gives the following 
interesting bit of history and conjecture, called 
out by this revival of an old time project; 

This is the old original Wisconsin Central 
Raijroad, chartered in 1853, upon which nearly 
$3,000,000 has been expended from the Illinois 
state line northwesterly in an air line to Superior 
City. It has been the long cherished hope of the 
people of Walworth, Jefferson and Columbia 
counties, to secure the completion of this road, 
the towns of Lake Geneva, Elkhorn, Whitewater, 
Jefferson, Little Mills, Waterloo and Portage 
having expended much money to secure it. The 
Chicago and Northern Pacific Air Line in 1872, 
under Jay Cooke, failed; a land grant was se- 
cured in behalf of the road on account of the 
Chicago, Portage and Superior Railway Com- 
pany, which, through the alleged treachery of 
the directors, was sold to the Omaha Company 
in 1882, leaving the roadbed and the property of 
the old Central Company in the same condition 
it stood when Mr. Chadsey ’s father foreclosed the 
road in September, 1863. There are twelve in- 
corporators of the company, most of them living 
in the east. It is understood that the incorpora- 
tors are by no means the promotors of the road, 
and that its construction will be undertaken en- 
tirely by a foreign syndicate, and that the inten- 
tion is to connect Duluth and Superior and St. 
Paul with the Wabash Air Line to Detroit at 
Chicago. The move is supposed to be in the in- 
terest of the Canadian lines, probably the Cana- 
dian Pacific, which may soon have its line from 
Vancouver to New York City, via Duluth and St. 
Paul, Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo. 


As was predicted, the New York Central and 
Lake Shore flyer has broken another record, the 
run this time being for more than a hundred 
miles. On the morning of August 30th this train 
was delivered to the Lake Shore, at Buffalo, 
ninety minutes late, and when it reached Chicago 
but twenty- four of those minutes remained to be 
made good. The western division of this road is 
10 1 miles long, and the regular time of the flyer 
is 138 minutes. Here the run was made in 115 
minutes, including four full stops and the usual 
slow time between South Chicago'and Chicago, 
or an actual running time of about ninety-five 
minutes. Without this subtraction, however, tha 
run is the best on record for the distance. 


The Roxbury Gazette , of September 16, con- 
tains an interesting biographical sketch of Hon. 
Edward A. Moseley, whose interesting article on 
"Compulsary Arbitration” is ably reviewed by 
Mr. Borland in this issue of The Conductor. 
In opening the sketch in question the following 
epitome of Mr. Mosley’s life is given: "The 
routine sketches of the life of Edward A. Mose- 
ley, secretary of the inter-state commerce 
commission, will tell you probably that 
he was born in Newburyport in 1846. that he 
went to sea at 16, that he later entered the East 

India trade, that he was a lumber dealer of South 

Boston, the head of the firm of Moseley, Wheel- 
wright & Co., and later of the firm of Stetson, 
Moseley & Co., that he was a councilman and 
an alderman of his native city, and a member 
of the legislature of his native state; that be is a 
Mystic Shriner, a Knight Templar, and an hon- 
orary member of the Bartlett Post of Newbury- 
port, and has been master workman in the 
Knights of Labor.” 
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Marion, la., September 20, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

If the Ladies Department is not already full to 
overflowing, I would like to talk with the sisters 
and readers about some of the excellent letters 
and articles that have appeared in the last few 
months. How many of those who take The 
Conductor keep all the numbers? If anyone 
who reads this has the April number, please turn 
to page 150 and read the article “Might is 
Right." Even a frank acknowledgement that 
mankind is very nearly the same if circumstanced 
alike, does not excuse our striving to right a 
wrong, though we would, perhaps, have fallen 
into the same error if thus tempted. If the la- 
boring men would bestir themselves it would not 
be long ere the “Vision of the Old and New" in 
the Ladies’ Department (first page), July number, 
would, be realized. How many of the Auxili- 
ary have noticed the “resolutions" of “Cleveland 
Division No. 14" in the June number, page 238? 
Three cheers for Cleveland Division, I say, and I 
know my voice is echoed by every Auxiliary to 
the O. R. C. existing. S. P’s experience (from 
Denison, Texas, same number,) was indeed 
tragic. But, Brother S. P., you were not the 
only widower through the summer or during the 
convention in Toledo. I think many others could 
have written experiences quite similar. Perhaps 
it will please you to know that you had company 
in your misery. Last, but not least, doesn't H. 
P. Peebles tell pretty nearly the truth in his arti- 
cle on “The Cause of the Hard Times and its 
Remedy"? It seems to me that an industrial sys- 
tem “governed by the people," is the only just 
way to have it governed. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. N. D. Hahn. 


Buffalo, N. Y., September 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Columbian Division No. 40 is rather late in its 
reports, owing to the procrastination of the cor- 
respondent. We were organized on April 26th, 


with nine members. ‘ 'All officers and no sol- 
diers," as a sister said, with Sister Keating, 
President; Sister Briggs, Vice President; Sister 
Zimmerman, Secretary and Treasurer; Sister 
Crolver, Senior Sister; Sister Tousey, Junior Sis- 
ter; Sister Beck, Guard; Sister Calcher, Chair- 
man Executive Committee. 

Since that time our membership has been 
steadily growing until now we are quite “up to 
date." Our brothers of Division 2, O. R. C., 
have stood by us all along, tendering assistance 
with right good will, which we fully appreciate. 
We meet in their hall, and with woman's curios- 
ity have of course found the “goat." But it isn’t 
of much use to us, as conductors' wives don’t 
wear divided skirts. 

Our Order gave a picnic down the beautiful 
Niagara river which was a great success, finan- 
cially and socially. Our Grand President being 
present of course gave additional pleasure to the 
sisterhood and friends. ^Vishing success to our 
Order generally, I remain 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. O. S. Tousey. 

Cor. Sec. Columbian Div. No. 40. 

Frankfort, Ind., September 21, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Once again I bring Easter Lily Division to 
public notice that our sister divisions may know 
we have not dropped out of existence, but are 
still prospering, not increasing in great numbers 
but in knowledge, good will and charity toward 
each other. I heartily second Sister Hodges* 
views regarding our Auxiliary, in that it answers 
our purposes (as a railroad sisterhood) as no other 
lodge can, since all our interests, outside our 
homes, center on the railroad. There should be 
a closer and still more sisterly feeling among us, 
then our hearts will be ready to respond to calls 
of duty in need. There is the thought among 
some of our conductors’ wives that in belonging 
to the Auxiliary they must necessarily neglect 
household duties. This need not be. How many 
precious hours have we spent working or doing 
something we considered necessary, but which 
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proved to be the opposite. For myself, after an 
afternoon spent in the lodge room, I return home 
better prepared both in mind and body to grapple 
with the multitudinous tasks that present them- 
selves. The enforced rest that many of us would 
not take is beneficial in many ways. Why not 
follow Sister Hodges' and E. Simmon's sugges- 
tion and continue our influence towards closing 
the O. R. C. lodge room on the Sabbath? The 
conductors may object now, but they will live to 
call us blessed if we coOld succeed in giving 
them one day of complete rest. 

In the early spring the ladies of Easter Lily 
Division gave a dime social at the home of our 
efficient president, which was a success, socially 
and financially, and on the 29th of June another 
in the O. R. C. parlors, where we voted a hand- 
some chair to the most popular conductor. We 
netted about one hundred dollars besides the en- 
joyment derived. Conductor Merrill won the 
chair and now declares all the ladies jealous be- 
cause their husbands are not so popular, but we 
pardon him for such an accusation and most cor- 
dially thank him for securing all those eight hun- 
dred votes to himself. 

- Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. Wm. Businger. 


Denison, Texas, September 9, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

Turner Division No. 28 is still in the lead. 
Our last meeting was a most profitable one for all 
present, and the best features were the initiations 
of three new members, Mesdames J. H. Ford, 
Johnson and Whittedge. I feel sure they will 
make good, influential workers. We have sev- 
eral more members in sight and I know we (in- 
cluding the goat) can take care of all we can get. 
I am sorry to say our President, Mrs. Williams, 
lies very sick at Parsons, Kas., where she is visit- 
ing with friends. We hope she will be able to 
meet with us again before long. 

I won't say very much this time. If there is 
anything I leave out Brother Proud can add it in 
his letter. I would like to see something in the 
Journal from De Soto Division. Sister Turner, 
I know, is as wide awake as ever. 

Your sister in T. F., 

Mrs. C. Bledsoe, 
Sec. Turner Division No. 28. 


Ellensburgh, Wash., September 7, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Hoping the few lines I write will find a place 
in your columns, I will make my first attempt as 
correspondent of Cascade Division No. 36, L. A. 
to O. R. C. 

We have a membership of eleven, with the ex- 


pectation of more at our next meeting. We are 
looking forward with pleasure to the return of 
our President (Mrs. Sarah Dunlap) who has been 
absent for some time on a visit in the east. 

At last our patience in waiting for the O. R. C. 
to organizs has been rewarded by that event tak- 
ing place on July 23rd, when Brother Johnston, 
accompanied by Brothers Dow and Chitester, of 
Division 249, paid our city a visit and organized 
Stampede Division No. 348, Brother Johnston 
acting as organizing officer. 

The following brothers were elected to fill the 
various offices: Brother M. L. Clark, C. C.; 
Brother P. S. Clement, S. and T.; Brother C. M. 
Campbell, A. C. C.; Brother M. A. Dunlap, S. 
C.; Brother W. R. Breed, J. C.; Brother W. H. 
Ramsey, I. S.; Brother J. C. Haynes, O. S. 

Under the management of such officials we ex- 
pect to see a prosperous Division. They now 
have a membership of seventeen, with ten more 
in sight. 

We expect they will be of great assistance to 
us, especially in the way of increasing our mem- 
bership. A very interesting feature of our last 
meeting took place at its close, and consisted of a 
lively exchange of views in regard to home affairs 
and other matters in general, also a repast of 
cake and ice cream , after which we adjourned to 
our respective homes, feeling well pleased with 
our Order and its results. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. M. L C. 


Topeka, Kansas, September 21, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

After having spent many happy hours reading 
in the Ladies' Department of The Railway Con- 
ductor, I beg admittance for the first time to its 
columns. Perhaps there may be some of the sis- 
ters of other divisions who will be glad to hear 
from Western Division No. 33. Having been or- 
ganized but a short time, we cannot express our- 
selves as we should, save in the interest we have 
all manifested in this order. We are duly 
grateful for the encouragement and assist- 
ance we have received from “our boys,*’ 
Division No. 179, of whom we are proud, 
and from the sisters who so kindly assisted in 
helping to organize us. We have a membership 
of 23, all kind-hearted and energetic, wakeful to 
the interest of our noble order. We have work 
before us to do, and we are not the sisters to be 
weary of well doing. We mean to make our aux- 
iliary a division of which we hope our Grand 
President will be proud. We have given two so- 
cials, each of which has been a success, both so- 
cially and financially. The attendance at our 
meetings is good, and we hope to have our mem- 
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bersbip increased. No one can have the least 
idea as to the good there is in the Auxiliary until 
she joins one and lives np to the rales governing 
the order. It gives os all a better knowledge of 
what it is to be sisterly. We are bound by the 
ties of truth, friendship and sisterly love, and 
I find we have a different feeling towards our 
friends and sisters. We wish to thank the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph for their invitation to the 
picnic and for the manner in which the mem- 
bers of Division No. 33 were entertained. The 
sisters of said Division hope to be able in the 
future to return the compliment. I remain with 
best wishes to Thb Conductor, 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. Belle Stockton. 


The Cosmos of Religion. 

Editor Railway Conductor. 

The World’s Fair has been so filled with won- 
ders during the past summer that everyone must 
have missed something, and it would be surpris- 
ing indeed if a few had not passed the great par- 
liament of religions by without that attention 
which is its due. To all thoughtful minds there 
must be something grand in the mere thought of 
a gathering made up of the representatives of all 
the religions of the world, meeting as earnest, 
thoughtful men, to discuss their various beliefs 
with a view to the betterment of all. Such a 
congress was that which closed its meetings in 
Chicago but a few days since, and such was the 
spirit bringing these men together. All who have 
the advancement of humanity, as a whole, at 
heart, will hope for the entire fulfillment of these 
high desires. 

Some idea of the true scope of the meeting and 
of the liberality of the religious thought there ad- 
vanced, may be gathered from the following ad- 
dress of welcome by Dr. J. H. Barrows, as re- 
ported by The Chicago Herald at the time: 

Mr. President and Friends: — If my heart did 
not overflow with cordial welcome at this hour, 
which promises to be a great moment in history, 
it would be because I had lost the spirit of man- 
hood and had been forsaken by the spirit of God . 
The whitest snow on the sacred mount of Japan, 
the clearest water springing from the sacred foun- 
tains of India, are not more pure and bright than 
the joy of my heart and of many hearts here that 
this day has dawned in the annals of time, and 
that, from the farthest isles of Asia; from India, 
mother of religions; from Europe, the great 
teacher of civilization; from the shores on which 
breaks the "long wash of Australasian Seas;’’ that 
from neighboring lands and from all parts of this 
republic which we love to contemplate as the land 
of earth’s brightest future, you have come here at 
our invitation in the expectation that the world’s 
first parliament of religions must prove an event 
of race-wide and perpetual significance. 
*»##*#** 

We are met in a great conference, men and 
women of different minds, where the speaker will 
not be ambitious for short-lived, verbal victories 
over others, where gentleness, courtesy, wisdom 
and moderation will prevail far more than heated 
argumentation. I am confident that you appre- 
ciate the peculiar limitations which constitute the 
peculiar glory of this assembly. We are not here 
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as Baptists and Buddhists, Catholics and Confu- 
cians, Parsees and Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Moslems; we are here as members of a parlia- 
ment of religions, over which flies no sectarian 
flag, which is to be stampeded by no sectarian 
war cries, but where for the first time in a large 
council is lifted up the banner of love, fellowship, 
brotherhood. We all feel that there is a spirit 
which should always pervade these meetings, and 
if anyone should offend against this spirit, let him 
not be rebuked publicly or personally; your si- 
lence will be a graver and severer rebuke. 

We are not here to criticise one another, but 
each to speak out positively and frankly his own 
convictibns regarding his own faith. The great 
world outside will review our work; the next cen- 
tury will review it. It is our high and noble busi- 
ness to make that yrork the best possible. 

Eloquent speeches of response were made by 
all the national representatives present, and they 
all exhibited the same breadth of religious 
thought and the same tolerance for the beliefs of 
others that may be found in the address given. 
In the minds of many, this century can hope for 
no greater honor than to go down in his- 
tory as the opening of a new era in religious 
thought, in which tolerance will take the place of 
intolerance and criticism be lost in an earnest de- 
sire to recognize the good to be found in all sys- 
tems and to work together for the general ad- 
vancement. 

Why could not the same spirit be brought into 
the realm of politics? Why must men continue 
to spar at and scandalize each other in the name 
of party? An unbiased reader would find it im- 
possible to tell from a perusal of the great dailies 
of the country, or the smaller ones for that mat- 
ter, in which party right was to be found. It 
would seem that the right would need no stronger 
advocate than the truth, and that either side 
might easily be satisfied with a plain statement of 
its case without attempting forever to show 
wherein the other is wrong. Still that might be 
borne as a minor evil, were it not , for the atten- 
dent custom of maligning and blackening each 
other's characters in every possible way. When 
will people learn the wisdom of reasoning to- 
gether and not throwing stones? When will men 
learn that we are all members of one great fam- 
ily, and that the injury of one is the concern of 
all? Something must be done. Men have quar- 
reled on without cause or reason long enough. 
The question is one requiring thoughtful atten- 
tion, but if met in the right spirit the time will 
not be far distant when men will support their 
political views with reason, and not with slander. 

Individuals make up the sum of humanity. 
True units make a true whole and a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump. 

"Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul wouldst reach. 

It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech. 

Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” N. D. H. 
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Wilkes Barrk, Pa., September 17, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Once more I ask a little place in your valuable 
monthly to say something about Division No, 160. 
It is with regret that with this writing I announce 
the death of our esteemed brother, Charles W. 
Fairchilds, who was run over on Aug. 28, on the 
D. L. & W. R. R. at Avondale. While shifting 
a train he lost his balance and fell under the cars, 
and had one leg nearly severed from his body, 
while the othei was badly lacerated. He was 
taken to his home at Kingston, Pa., and three 
physicians called. They amputated his leg, but 
he was too weak to rally, and died in the opera- 
tion. He leaves a wife and three children to 
mourn his loss. In him Division No. 160 loses a 
good and faithful worker, and the members a 
cherished friend. He was buried at Nanticoke, 
Pa., Aug. 31, under full charge of Division No. 
160, O. R. C., by request of his wife, who is a 
member of Division No. 20, L. A. to O. R. C. 
(which Division also attended in a body.) It 
grieves me very much to say that Brother Fair- 
childs failed to join our Benefit Department, 
therefore had nothing to get but the helping hand 
of his Division. Brother Fairchild was an old 
railroad man, as the following will show. He 
commenced railroading in 1873. a brakeman on 
the D. L. & W. R. R., and after a short time was 
promoted to be conductor. He filled this position 
until 1884, when he was suspended through the 
neglect of one of his brakemen. He felt that he 
had been unjustly dealt with, and accepted a po- 
sition as conductor on the P. R. R., at Nanticoke, 
Pa. This position he filled so satisfactorily that 
he was promoted to assistant yardmaster at Nan- 
ticoke, which he held until March x, 1893, when 
he felt that he ought to have more wages for the 
work he was doing. Being refused this request, 
he resigned and went back to Kingston, Pa., 
where he accepted a position as brakeman on the 
D. L. & W. R. R. again. He broke for Brother 
Weir since he came back to the D. L. & W. I 
wish to urge all brothers who are not members 
of the Insurance Department, to take warning 


from this case. Brother Fairchilds was a good, 
sober and industrious man, and I was surprised 
that he did not carry insurance. I most urgently 
advise all brothers to take out a policy at once, if 
they have not already done so. If they will only 
think of being stricken down when they least ex- 
pect it, and having strangers taking care of their 
little orphans when ample provision could have 
been made for two or three dollars a month, I 
am sure they will change their minds. I tell 
you, the death of our brother has set some of 
our members to thinking, for at our next meet- 
ing we had four or five applications for mem- 
bership in the Insurance Department. 

Division No. 160 is getting along as well as 
any other division. We have a candidate or 
two every month, and have very few suspen- 
sions. We are going to ha\ e a ball in the near 
future; it will be announced later, and we in- 
vite all brothers who will be near enough to 
attend, to call, and we will assure them a good 
time. I would like to say for the benefit of 
any brother from our city or vicinity, that I 
was very glad on receiving my receipt for as- 
sessment No. 267, to see that Brother Farn- 
ham, on Division No. 12, had received $3,000. 
Brother Farnham was first initiated in Division 
No. 160 when he first joined the Order, but 
transferred to No. 12 some few years ago. He 
had his foot cut off on the D. & H. R. R., 
Pennsylvania Division, between Carbondale and 
Wilkes Barre. Now, brother editor, as I have 
taken up enough of your time, I will close by 
wishing you and the Order in general long life 
and prosperity. 

Yours in P. F., 

James Finley. 

C. C. and Cor Div. No. 160. 


Denison, Texas, September 20, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

On account of visiting the national encamp- 
ment of the G. A. R. and the Columbian Ex- 
position at the same time, I have been obliged to 
neglect my usual contributions to The Conduc- 
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tor, but, acting upon the nld adage, “It is better 
late than never, I will now endeavor to make 
good all past deficiencies. 

Division No. 53 is beginning to be very much 
interested in The Conductor, and I know of 
quite a number who have been borrowing it from 
their brothers in order to learn what was being 
said froib Denison. In my opinion this is not as 
it should be. Every member of the Order can 
well afford to subscribe for its official organ, and, 
in fact, cannot afford to miss it. Not only should 
they do this, but they should show their interest 
by contributing or by electing a contributor, and 
thereby assist in making it just what we all want 
it to be. It is astonishing how quickly a man 
will develop an interest in an enterprise when he 
has invested his money in it, and I sincerely hope 
that more of our members will try that sort of in- 
vestment as soon as possible. In the beginning 
of the new year, when it will come to all of us, 
that same interest can be shown by securing new 
subscribers outside the members of the Order. 
If every member will only secure one paying sub- 
scriber, the magazine can thus be at once placed 
on a paying basis, and the editor left free to add 
improvements that are impossible under the 
present conditions. There is not a conductor in 
all this country who cannot turn in at least one 
new name, if he will make the effort, and I can 
only hope there is no one who will not make that 
effort. This advice is well meant, and I hope 
that none of the boys will allow it to make them 
angry, as that would only give them away. 

I continue to be glad I am a member of the O. 
R. C., but I have found a few conductors lately 
who were not and had nothing good to say of the 
Order. It takes no great amount of second sight 
to determine the reasons why these men do not 
like the O. R. C. , .and one of the strongest of 
them is that the Order will not support them 
when they are in the wrong. They claim that 
the railway companies are down on the organiza- 
tion, but we all know that to be a mistake, and it 
needs no argument to refute it I will tell you, 
boys, if you live up to the principles of the O. R. 
€., and keep away from the bowl, you will hardly 
ever want for a job. The better class of railroad 
managers are constantly looking for O. R. C. 
men, who honor their organization and live up to 
its rules. A great deal has recently been said by 
railroad men about seniority, and the financial 
condition of this government and labor questions 
of all kinds, and I would like to ask the boys just 
what they know about any one of them? What 
they do not know would make a very good sized 
book. In my humble opinion, if we would all 
stop kicking and fall into line where we belong, 


if we would give up every spare hour to earnest 
self improvement and keep constantly before us 
the principles of true manhood, we need not fear 
for the success that is our true portion. The 
present life of too many is not calculated to ad- 
vance them, either in the sight of God or man, 
but if all would only try to make the world better 
for their having lived, how much better would 
this world be. 

I am glad to be able to note in closing that Di- 
vision No. 53 is in a most prosperous condition. 

Yours truly, in P. F., 

S. P. 

• 

Raleigh. N. C., Sept. 2. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

No doubt a line from me will be as great a sur- 
prise to you as one from our correspondent. 
Well, I guess he is excusable for his seeming 
neglect, as he, in addition to manipulating his 
punch on one of S. A. L, 's fast trains, handles 
Uncle Sam’s business with a smile upon his 
pleasing countenance and his grip always swing- 
ing from his shoulder, ready for whatever may 
come his way. 

Business is dull with the S. A. L. just now, 
though it held up better this season than usual. 
We are making arrangements for extensive traffic 
this fall, having just received six large, new, fast 
passenger engines. 

We expect to have on in a few days one of the 
finest fast through passenger trains in the south, 
in fact the “Atlanta Special” will be second to 
none. 

The S. A. L. has recently been divided into 
three divisions, northern, central and southern. 

Some of our boys have long runs on the “At- 
lanta Special,” from Portsmouth, Va., to Monroe, 
N. C., but as they are hearty and healthy they 
seem to stand it very well. Freight conductors 
get a trip occasionally, but they are few and far 
between. As we are trying to carry all the men 
through the dull season, a good many have been 
off taking a rest, some sick, etc. 

Brother W. B. Williams took in the World’s 
Fair and reports a pleasant trip. 

No. 264 is doing well and our membership 
keeps growing. We have new applications nearly 
every meeting and hope to add many to our list 
before ’94. With so many good natured, active 
members it can hardly be otherwise than suc- 
cessful. Our C. C., Brother Jones, fills the chair 
with credit to the division and is almost always 
on hand. Our S. & T., Brother Guthrie, whom 
we all love, honor, and, I may add, obey, is gen- 
erally at his post, though he has to D. H. a good 
distance to get to the division. Hs rarely ever 
misses a meeting It would be difficult to find a 
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more capable officer. He is the right man in the 
right place. 

Brother Willie P. Clements is now at Johns 
Hopkins hospital, Baltimore, for treatment. 
We hope he will be visited by our Baltimore 
brethren while there and that we may soon have 
him with us again with his usual broad smile 
and good humor. 

Well, Brother Editor, I will not tire you 
longer with my first. With best wishes for the 
O. R. C. boys, I am always one of the number. 

Yours in P. F. 

G. M. Lasatkr, 
Division No. 264. 

• 

Canton, Miss., Sept. 16. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Division No. 304 is still progressing nicely. 
We had twenty members present at our last 
regular meeting, and had quite a nice time, get- 
ting through with a great deal of important un- 
finished business and taking up some new. 
Since I wrote my last letter about a month ago 
we have taken in three new members, which 
swells our membership to fifty and, with two or 
three exceptions, they take great interest in our 
work. Business at present is a little dull, but 
we make very good wages and have no cause to 
complain. We realize the condition of the coun- 
try at present and have made no request of our 
trainmaster to reduce crews, as we have five 
extra men braking, and if crews were reduced so 
as to allow regular men $100 per month, that 
would force some good men to leave and look 
for work elsewhere. We want these men to stay, 
as we expect business to pick up soon, for it is a 
hard matter to get work here fpr Order men or 
experienced brakemen. Through the efforts of 
Brother W. J. Murphy, chairman of our General 
Grievance committee, we secured positions for 
two members of the Order last month, and when 
the cotton crop begins to move there will be 
work for all. We have a good class of freight 
to handle, principally bananas, merchandise, 
sugar and molasses. 

Senor'ty don’t work here, but I am very sorry 
to say some of our members believe in it. They 
are young men who have never been forced by 
loss of position to seek work elsewhere, and con- 
sequently, do not know how difficult it is to find 
a place under such conditions as the country is 
now enjoying. Three of our young members, 
all good men, who lost their positions here this 
year, report that they can’t even get a position as 
Drakesnan, and don’t hesitate to say it is on ac- 
count of seniority. One of them gave up and 
has gone into business here; another became dis- 
gusted and has gone to the farm, while the third 


is braking in Texas, barely making expenses. _If 
this is~not enough to put us all against seniority, 
what is? 

I can hardly be thankful enough that we have 
enough members to keep it out of schedules and 
agreements with companies. 

I saw an account of Brother W. Kyle’s impris- 
onment in Mexico because of the unfortunate 
wreck of his train. Brother Kyle was raised 
here and did his first railroading out of Canton. 
He left here in 1883 and went to Mexico, where 
he has held some important positions He has a 
host of friends among us who are doing all in 
their power to help him out of his trouble. As 
our secretary failed to notify you of the day and 
place of our meeting, I will state here that they 
are held in Odd Fellow’s hall every Sunday at 2 
p. m. Transient and visiting members are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Brother Anderson is the proud father of a 
sweet little girl baby. ' Brother Bettis has the 
"laugh" on him, he has a handsome boy. 
Mothers and children are doing well, but the 
doctor says he had a hard time in saving Broth- 
ers B. and A. 

Yours in P. F. 

O. A. H. 


Kansas City, Oct. 4. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

In view of the fact that you have not had a 
communication from Division No. 55 in some 
time, I thought I would write you. Division No. 
55 is jogging along in the same old rut, very 
often hard work to raise a quorum. Why it is 
so it is hard to tell, with a division of 265 mem- 
bers. I often get discouraged and many times 
fe 1 like giving up in despair, when I know there 
are so many conductors in .the city and so few 
attend our division meetings. There has never 
been a time in the history of the O. R. C. when 
there should be more real earnest zeal shown by 
members of the Order than at present. I wish 
there could be some means devised to compel 
members of the order to attend more regularly 
to their meetings. 

One of our oldest members, in fact a charter 
member of 55, who has held the position of 
superintendent for many years of the Mo. P. and 
for the past four years as terminal superintend- 
ent in Kansas City, James W. Dalbey, has re- 
signed his position to take a more lucrative ^posi- 
tion with another company. His numleroos 
friends met at his residence and presented him 
with a little token of their regard, an accijunt of 
which I will send you as printed in the jKaosas 
City Journal . Mr. Dalbey gave me a picture of 
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oar ex-General superintendent, A. W. Dickinson, 
to present to Division 55, which I did with the 
following address: 

Chief Conductor and Brothers of Division No. 55: 

Through the kindneas of J. W. Dalbey, who is 
a charter member of this division and a staunch 
friend ot the Order of Railway Conductors, I 
am enabled to present to your honorable body this 
picture of one of the best friends a conductor 
ever had, that of A. W. Dick'nson, ex-general 
superintendent of the Mo. P. railroad, a man 
who. like ourselves, started at the bottom and 
who by hard work and close attention to his busi- 
ness rose from the position of brakeman to that 
of general superintendent. Although elevated 
to that high position he never forgot those who, 
like himself, were climbing the ladder to fame, 
and when it was possible for him to do so, was 
not slow to reach out his hand to assist a worthy 
man to a better position. Mr. Dickinson was 
one whose coming was watched for with love 
by alk alike, from the section man up to those 
who were in a position next to himself; one who 
never passed a section man, a brakeman, con- 
ductor, engineer, or any other man in his employ, 
without a nod of the head, a wave of the hand 
and a friendly ‘ smile to encour- 
age them in their duty; one whose memory 
will go down in the annals of railroad history as 
a man worthy of memory, long after the picture 
which* I have hung on your wall to-day has 
crumbled into dust and lost all semblance of its 
its former self. May that picture hang over the 
head of our chief, and may the principles which 
guided him, the original of that picture, in his 
just and kind, considerate dealings with his em- 
ployes, guide and direct our chief iu his dealings 
with the brothers of this division, and I hope 
that this picture may hang upon the walls of the 
banner division of the O R. C., and that pros- 
perity and unity may reign in the hearts of every 
member of 55, when you and I are forever laid 
at rest. And 1 hope that the conductors will be 
a? ready to see and acknowledge the good traits 
of character in an official, as A. W. Dickinson 
was to see and acknowledge it in ap employe. In 
the name of J. W. Dalbey, and with his respects, 
I present this to you.” 

We are having a good many visitors from the 
different divisions of the Order in the past few 
weeks, who have been making a tour of the west- 
ern country after visiting the World’s Fair. We 
have all been very busy, trains being crowded to 
their utmost capacity, visitmg Kansas City fair 
and the Priests of Pallas parade and ball. 

Many of the conductors on the different roads 
out of Kansas City are compelled to do double 


duty on account of the retrenchments that 
are being made, and they # do not feel much 
like play after getting in from their runs. 
It is hard for me to see why a conductor 
should be compelled to do dbuble duty, when an 
engineer simply makes his usual runs. We have 
been making an effort to do away with seniority, 
but I am sorry to say that I still find there are 
conductors who wish to cling to seniority for the 
conductor, but wish to deny it to the brakeman. 
There is now a general feeling among all classes 
of railroad men in this section, for federation. 
What the result will be, is hard to determine. 
We would be glad to have some of our grand 
officers visit us in this section; it might have a 
beneficial result, and aid us very materially 
towards increasing the attendance in our divi- 
sions. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction in regard 
to our insurance. Many of the members com- 
plaining of too many double-headers; and they, 
like myself, believe that every member of the 
Order should be compelled to take out insur- 
ance, or that we should not compel new mem- 
bers to do that which the old members are not 
compelled to do. 

Hoping for the best interests of the Order, I 
am Yours in P. F., 

W. Welch. 

The efforts being made by some of the New 
York dailies to secure the running of special 
Sunday trains in order to assist in the prompt 
delivery of their great editions for that day, will not 
meet with favor from the great army of working- 
men whose day of rest would thereby be invaded. 
No class of men can be found more thoroughly 
in need of one day's rest out of the seven than 
those who follow railroading. Their duties are 
arduous and the responsibilities attendant upon 
a proper care fcr the life and property intrusted 
to them are so heavy that they may be success- 
fully borne only by men who are fresh and vig- 
orous both in nind and body. That freshness 
and vigor cannot be long retained without ample 
opportunities for rest and recreation, and one 
day out of the week is none too much to answer 
that purpose. Under the most liberal regula- 
tions there will always be too much of the abso- 
lutely necessary work to be done on this day, and 
every attempt to add to it, especially in answer to 
such a call as the one under consideration, should 
meet with an unfaltering negative. The travel- 
ing public have an abiding interest in everything 
that tends to maintain the efficiency of the rail- 
road man at his highest point and they should 
not neglect to protest against this effort to in- 
crease the burdens of the men, upon whose 
readiness and alertness so many lives constantly 
depend. 
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The new line of the "Soo” from St. Paul to 
the Pacific coast, was opened with all due form 
and ceremony on the 25th of September. It is 
the expectation of the company to make the new 
line an active competitor with the Great Northern 
for all the traffic on the upper Pacific coast. 

* * * 

Receivers have been appointed for the Jackson- 
ville & Southeastern, an application to that effect 
being granted by Judge Allen of the United States 
Circuit Court, at Springfield, 111 ., on Sept. 11, 
last. The gentlemen selected wereC. Bosworth, 
of Springfield, general manager of the St. Louis 
& Chicago road, and Ellery Anderson, the well- 
known New York lawyer. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting the New York railroad 
commissioners reached a decision in favor of 
granting the application of President A. A. Mc- 
Leod's New York & New England Railroad com- 
pany for a charted enabling it to construct its 
proposed road from Leggett's Point on the Har- 
lem river in New York city to Brewster’s. There 
it is the purpose of the road projectors to make 
through eastern c nnections with the New York 
& New England Railroad. 

* * * 

Duluth is claiming that the Canadian Pacific 
will make it the base for all that road's extensive 
operations in wheat, commencing next year. 
This business, amounting to nearly 20,000,000 
bushels per year, has heretofore been handled 
through Winnipeg and Fort William. Accord- 
ing to the report the Canadian Pacific will early 
next spring erect elevators at Duluth, complete 
the Duluth and Winnipeg to Winnipeg, and 
thus make Duluth its terminal point for lake 
traffic east. The proposed route from Winni- 
peg to Duluth will be nearly 200 miles shorter 
than to the Canadian port, while the cost of 
lake transportation east is the same for tne two 
places. 


Some of the eastern papers appear to be of the 
opinion that the Pennsylvania Railroad company 
is interested in a scheme to gridiron the state of 
New Jersey with electric roads, all of which 
shall be feeders to its main line. They argue 
that the great steam companies are beginning to 
realize the fact that they must, sooner of later, 
meet this electric competition, and the sooner 
they secure control of the field the better will be 
their position. By running short lines out into 
all the thickly settled districts they expect to be 
able to control the local traffic for their main line 
during all time to come. Their methods of hand- 
ling this local traffic in the past gives color to the 
opinion here given and the outcome will be 
awaited with no little interest. 

* * * 


Not long since rumors began to gain circula- 
tion to the effect that the Iowa Central was con- 
templating the removal of its offices from Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, to Peoria, 111 . The people of 
the former city were at once aroused by this an- 
nouncement and declared they would fight any 
such action to the bitter end. In response to in- 
quiries regarding the matter, General Manager 
McNeill said their only purpose was to establish 
a branch freight office in Peoria, but practically 
admitted having the removal of the auditing de- 
partment under consideration. This the Mar- 
shalltown people considered as only an opening 
wedge for the removal of the entire plant, and at 
once gave notice that they would not submit to 
any such violation of their rights. Should the 
Central persist in its determination to make the 
change mentioned it will ’doubtless result in an 
extended legal fight and a great deal of trouble 
and expense to both parties. 

* * * 


It was currently reported, late last month, that 
President Hill of the Great Northern had se- 
cured control of the defunct Sioux City & North- 
ern and of the Sioux City,. O’Neill & Western by 
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the purchase of their bonds and stock in New 
York. By this purchase Mr. Hill secures some 
$2,000(000 of stock in the Sioux City Terminal 
company, a property costing $2, 500, 000 . He also 
secures the stock of the Missouri River Bridge 
company, and its new bridge, more than half com- 
pleted, becomes his property. The Sioux City & 
Northern runs from Sioux City to Garrettson, S. 
D., 100 miles north, where it connects with the 
Great Northern. The Sioux City, O’Neill & 
Western runs 130 miles west into Nebraska, and 
the two properties are said to be worth $7,000,- 
000. Many of the best posted of the railroad 
men of the country believe this to be nothing 
more than a portion of the scheme conceived by 
Mr. Hill five years ago to build an extension of 
his main line into the southwest, and that the 
work of such building will be started almost im- 
mediately. Since this announcement eastern 
capitalists interested in one or more of the prop- 
erties mentioned have commenced legal proceed- 
ings to prevent the carrying out of the sale men- 
tioned, and a long fight in the courts is promised 
before the matter is finally settled. 

* * * 

Another Accident. 

Under the' above heading the American Ma- 
chinist of October 5 offers the following advice to 
the railroad owners of the country : 

As we feared would be the case, the accident 
on the Big Four road, to which we referred last 
week, was closely followed by a worse one, this 
time on the Wabash road. 

The season has been a disastrous one when the 
great number of serious railway accidents are 
considered, and some measure seems to be neces- 
sary to better protect those who must travel about 
the country. 

There is little doubt but that if the men whose 
business it is to manage railroads were allowed to 
actually manage them without the hampering in- 
terference of those who know nothing of railway 
management, and are so situated as not to feel , 
the personal responsibility that owners should 
feel for mismanagement of their property, things 
would be different As our railroad business is 
now managed, a man who spends his time in 
Wall street or some other financial center may 
practically own a railroad. He knows nothing 
about the practical management of it, but does 
know whether he wants the road to pay dividends, 
pass them, or go into the hands of a receiver, his 
preference in these matters depending upon what 
particular stock gambling scheme he may at the 
time be engaged in. 

Those officials who are supposed to have the 
management of the roads, and who take the cen- 
sure when things go wrong, are actually sc 
hampered in many cases that they should be en- 
tirely relieved of all moral responsibility. Laws 
requiring certain safeguards against accidents 
would probably be welcomed by this class of 
officials, who find themselves compelled to con- 


sider first and above everything else, dividends — 
immediate and regular dividends, perhaps, though 
the paying them may mean the prohibition of im- 
provements which, while expensive, would in the 
end prove profitable. 

It cannot be said that American railway man- 
agement has placed itself in a very favorable 
light this season. By the narrow and selfish 
course pursued by the roads early in the season, 
they seriously impaired the success of the Fair 
as well as cheated themselves out of a large 
volume of business, while since travel has largely 
increased they have made a record of accidents 
which is disgraceful if not criminal. 

* * # 


The Injunction Again. 

The injunction promises to be a favorite weapon 
with the railroads in fighting strikers, it having 
been brought into use by the Big Four against 
its striking boilermakers. The Indianapolis 
News of October 7, reports this last appeal to the 
Federal courts, as follows: 


On application of the Big Four Railroad com- 
pany, Judge Baker, of the United States court, 
yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock issued a tempo- 
rary order restraining the striking boilermakers 
in the shops of the company here from interfer- 
ing with the management of the property of the 
company. There were present at the time John 
T. Dyke, general counsel for the company; By- 
ron K. Elliott, General Superintendent Van 
Winkle and General Manager Barnard. The or- 
der was granted promptly upon the presentation 
of the petition. 

It is alleged in the complaint that the defend- 
ants named conspired together in the name of the 
Boilermakers' Union and the Boilermakers' 
Helpers' Union to compel the road to comply 
with certain demands in reference to wages and 
hours of work, and have threatened, and are now 
threatening, to prevent the repair of locomotives 
in the shops of the company It is charged that 
some of these defendants have threatened to 
destroy property belonging to the company by 
dynamite unless the demands of the men are 
complied with. It is also alleged that these de- 
fendants have trespassed upon the company's 
property in Brightwood and in Indianapolis, and 
have wilfully injured the property by throwing 
stones. It is avered in the bill that the road has 
already been damaged to the amount of $50,000, 
and has been put to great expense in employing 
special police. 

Deputy United States Marshals Foley, Taylor 
and Stewart are serving notice of the injunction 
on the strikers, who were named as defendants. 
Foley went to Brightwood and Taylor and Stew- 
art to Indianola. Before they left the mar- 
shal's office the deputies were able to learn the 
sleeping places of fifty-three of the sixty-six de- 
fendants. At noon the deputies have not been 
able to find half of the defendants, but they be- 
lieve that they will be able to find all of them 
during the day. The strikers, generally, re- 
ceived the notice of injunction good naturedly. 

The hearing on this petition was fixed for Oc- 
tober 26. 
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The October Dumber of the New York Musical 
Echo will be found to contain its usual collection 
of most excellent music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

The Railroad Employee for September displays 
with pardonable pride an entirely new dress. 
The change adds much to the good looks of this 
excellent publication and is an evidence of pros- 
perity, upon which it is to be congratulated. 

The Chicago Herald is, in our judgment, the 
most ably edited journal aod the most candid 
and fearless defender of the people's rights pub- 
lished in the West. It scourges the monopolists 
without stint and throws its mighty power, in 
every instance, on the side of the oppressed. * 

Among the latest additions to the exchange list 
of Thh Conductor is the Flying Post, the first 
number of which was issued at Paterson, N. J , 
Monday, September 25th. It is a daily, brightly 
edited and of neat make-up, most creditable in 
every way to the gentlemen who have it in 
charge. The Flying Post will doubtless prove a 
power in its peculiar field of labor. 


mance of a steam roller, in which the roller fig- 
ures as one of the heroes. The plodding "An- 
taeus" falls desperately in love with a rather 
flashy fire engine Miss Electria; a bright young 
man and a fair young maid also figure prominent- 
ly, and before the author gets through with the 
experiences of these four lovelorn ones some very 
funny situations arise. The originality and 
quaint humor of the story make it very pleasant 
reading. The entire number, in text and illus- 
trations, is fully up to the usual high standard. 

Christmas presents for nothing — handsome and 
valuable ones, too. This sounds good these hard 
times, and the problem seems to have been solved 
by the Weekly Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Minn. 
An examination of their extensive premium sup- 
plement, just issued, shows a large and tempting 
assortment of elegant premiums offered to sub- 
scribers. The premiums are all sent post-paid 
and are guaranteed to be as represented. The 
Pioneer Press is one of the best weekly papers in 
the country and has a large circulation. Send 
postal card for free sample copy and premium 
supplement to 7 he Pioneer Press , St. Paul, Minn. 


The October Arena will appeal strongly to the 
Southern heart. It contains as a frontispiece a fine 
portrait of Mrs. General Pickett, and a remark- 
ably fine Negro dialect character sketch by Mrs. 
Pickett. It also contains an able paper by Joshua 
Caldwell, entitled "The South is American." This 
issue contains two very notable articles on the 
money question, and "The Psychology of Crime" 
by Henry Wood will be found to bean interesting 
feature. The Book Review department is also 
notable, containing critical reviews of important 
books of the day by Mr. Flower, Helen Camp- 
bell, Helen Gardener, Lucinda B. Chandler, 
Harriett Prescott Spofford, Hon. John Davis, 
Ignatius Donnelly and others. 

Among the wealth of good things, Outing for 
October has a strikingly clever story by Frank 
M. Bicknell. It iscalled "Antaeus," and is a ro- 


The idea of a federal union between what are 
practically independent communities, separated 
from each other by wide oceans, is a new thing. 
Similar conditions have never prevailed in the 
history of the world. Never has a mother coun- 
try produced so marvellous an array of colonies, 
chiefly consisting of people of her own blood, 
wholly adopting her own laws and rejoicing in 
her tongue, while at the same time insisting on a 
totally separate political frame for the picture 
which they delight to paint as English. The no- 
tion that they can be united for certain cqpimon 
purposes is natural. America need certainly'not 
look with prejudiced eye on such a project. Such 
work for the world’s good may, on the contrary, 
have her sympathy. Is there not more sympathy 
with American aspirations among Australians 
and English than there is among Italians, French 
or Russians? There is no doubt that there is. 
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Trade and language go much together. Would 
it not be for the United States' advantage that it 
should have the sympathy of a sound, strong 
English federation in any dispute with the out- 
side foreigners? Self-contained as the United 
States is, and quite able to adjust any little trouble 
within its borders, it is quite conceivable that the 
friendship of its own kin beyond sea may be 
worth more to it in time than the indifference 
with which its national life is usually regarded by 
the average careless foreigner.— From “Latest 
Aspects of Imperial Federation ," by the Marquis of 
Lome , in North American Review for October. 

New writers often suppose themselves rejected 
because they are unknown; but the unknown 
man of force and quality is of all others the man 
whom the editor welcomes to his page. He 
knows that there is always a danger that the reign- 
ing favorite may fail to please, that at any rate 
in the order of things, he is passing away, and 
that if the magazine is not to pass away with 
the men who have made it, there must be a con- 
stant infusion of fresh life. Few editors are 
such fools and knaves as to let their personal 
feeling disable their judgment; and the young 
writer who gets his manuscript back may be sure 
that it is not because the editor dislikes him, for 
some reason or no reason. Above all, he can 
trust me that his contribution has not been passed 
unread, or ha failed of the examination it merits. 
Editors are not men of infallible judgment, but 
they do use their judgment, and it is usually good. 
— From "The Man of Letters as a Man of Busi- 
ness," by W. D. Howells, in the October number 
of Scribner's Magazine. 

The readers of the October Review of Reviews , 
or certainly the Eastern readers, will find its 
most remarkable feature in the article on the "Ir- 
rigation Idea and Its Coming Congress." The 
writer of this important paper is William E. 
Smythe. editor of the Irrigation Age. It is safe 
to say that never before has appeared any such 
authoritative treatment of a subject which is 
practically unknown to cis- Mississippi dwellers. 
Very few people will be prepared to hear that the 
arid regions of the United States, to which irri- 
gation is a necessity, make up two-fifths of our 
national domain; that already, two years ago, the 
estimated value of the irrigated lands was $300, - 
ooo.ooo according to the census. Mr. Smythe 
tells us that irrigation raises the value of land re- 
claimed from this truly great American desert 
from $50 to $1000 per acre, and the social results 


of the establishment of irrigating communities 
appear to be scarcely less than the enormous ma- 
terial gain. Such colonies as Riverside and its 
like allow their members practically all the ad- 
vantages of an urban life while assuring them the 
beauty and freedom of a country home. The ir- 
rigation idea is inevitably bringing in an era of 
small farmers, because it means intensive cultiva- 
tion of land, or the process of seeking increased 
product and a better cultivation of the same soil 
instead of extension of soil area. The Review of 
Reviews publishes this paper apropos of the In- 
ternational Irrigation Congress which is about to 
be held in Los Angeles, Cal. 

The September number of Donahoe's Magazine 
was one of the most interesting of the year's 
series to the general reader. Among the many 
valuable features presented was an extended 
tribute to "John Boyle O’Reilly, the Man," by 
Edward A. Moseley. This will be found es- 
pecially worthy of thoughtful perusal because of 
the close relationship that existed between the 
two men and the advantages thus given the 
author, from which he has been able to produce 
so admirable a character sketch. John F. Fin- 
erty adds to the value of the number in a care- 
fully prepared historical sketch entitled, "Thirty 
Years of Ireland’s Battle." This is a work for 
which Mr. Finerty is especially well equipped 
and it is fully up to the standard of his best. A 
number of equally noted writers fill out the list, 
making the issue one well calculated to please 
thoughtful readers of all classes. 

JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, THE MAN. 

So bold and frank his bearing, Boy, 

Should you meet him onward faring, Boy, 

In Lapland's snow, 

Or Chili’s glow, 

You’d say, "What ne*s from Erin, Boy?" 

He has a curious mind, Boy — 

’Tis jovial — 'tis refined, Boy — 

'Tis richly fraught, 

. With random thought, 

And feeling wildly, kind, Boy. 

— Edward A. Moseley in Donahoe' s Magazine. 

There is no discounting the fact that 7 he Chi- 
cago Herald is the cleanest, neatest and ablest 
edited newspaper in the west, if not in the United 
States. Its news service is unsurpassed and it 
"scoops" its rivals in this respect as in all others. 
The Herald has a larger sale than any other Chi- 
cago paper. * 


/ 
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From California we returned to New York, 
where I had an offer to play for three* weeks 
with the famous artist, Edwin Booth, to give 
three performances of "Othello" a week, with 
Booth as / ago and me as Othello. The cities se- 
lected were New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
As the managers had to hire the theatres by the 
week, they proposed that we should give "Ham- 
let" as a fourth performance, with Booth as Ham- 
let and me as the Ghost . I accepted with the 
greatest pleasure, flattered to be associated with 
so distinguished and sympathetic an artist. I 
cannot find epithets to characterize those twelve 
performances! The word "extraordinary" is not 
enough, nor is "splendid;" I will call them 
"unique," for I do not believe that any similar 
combination has ever aroused such interest in 
North America. To give some idea of it I will 
say that the receipts for the twelve performances 
were $43,500, an average of $3,625 a night. In 
Italy such receipts would be something phenom- 
enal; in America they were very satisfactory. 
During this time I came to know Booth, and I 
found in him every quality that can characterize 
a gentleman. The affability and modesty of his 
manners rendered him justly loved and esteemed, 
not only by his countrymen, but by all who had 
the fortune to make his acquaintance. — From 
" Leaves from the Autobiography of Salvini," in 
the October Century . 

The second edition of The Cosmopolitan for 
September brought the total edition up to 21 1,- 
000 copies, without doubt the largest edition of 
any magazine in the world for this month. It re- 
mained for The Cosmopolitan to have the World’s 
Fair treated in a single number by twelve differ- 
ent writers. As the exposition of 1893 must re- 
main one of the leading events in the history of 
the United States, the most distinguished men 
were asked to prepare this magazine volume, 
which is destined to become valuable as one of 
the most perfect descriptions of the World’s 
Fair. Among the number of those who con- 
tributed are our ex-president, Walter Besant, the 
most distinguished of the English literary men 
who visited the exposition, and a host of others. 
Besides the usual fiction, including a story by 
Mark Twain, entitled, "Is He Living or Is He 
Dead?" and the regular departments, The Cosmo- 
politan contains nearly one hundred illustrations 
devoted to the World's Fair, including eleven full 


equal of the books of the Fair which sell for 75 
cents and $1. 

The Chicago Dispatch is rapidly nearing the 
first anniversary of its birth and has every reason 
for pride in the showing it has made during that 
short life. From a circulation of 7,000 on Oc- 
tober 19 last, the date of the first issue, it now 
has an average daily circulation of 49,000 and is 
still growing. 


Noshi and the Morning-Glory. 

( From the Japanese. ) 

It was the rosy ‘flush of dawn 
In beautiful japan, 

When through the ancient garden ways 
Came little Noshi San — 

Her strapped and lacquered wooden shoes 
A-clicking as she ran. 

She stooped beside the mossy well, 

Beneath a gnarled pine, 

And would have drawn, but that she spied 
A morning-glory vine, 

Which in the night the pail had wreathed 
In exquisite design. 

The dainty thief smiled up at her, 

With velvet eyes of blue. 

Uncertain, little Noshi stood 
Debating what to do; 

Then sudden raised her empty pail 
And to a neighbor flew. 

"Gift-water, friends, I crave," she said; 

"For in the night a vine 
Has seized my bucket; and so fair 
Its fragile arms entwine, 

I could not rudely tear them off — 

Pray let me fill with thine." 

— Mary M. Scott , in October St. Nicholas. 


Optim and Pessim. — "Don’t be downhearted. 
Every rose must have its thorn, you know." 

"Yes, blame it; what I’m kicking about is that 
every thorn doesn’t have its rose." — Chicago Rec- 
ord. 


Everything Else Rising. 

Jovial passenger (to sufferer leaning over the 
side of the boat) — Waiting for the moon to rise? 

The sufferer — No, no; I didn’t swallow that. — 
Elmira Gazette. 


pages. It is pronounced one of the most re- 
markable of the publications yet issued regarding 
the Fair. It is a completely illustrated guide or 
souvenir, as one prefers to call it, by the most 
famous writers of the day, put before the reader 
at the price of 12 y z cents, and more than the 


His Leave was later. — "You didn't take your 
vacation in the summer, did you, Squildig?" 
asked McSwilligen. 

"No," replied Squildig, mine will be one of the 
autumn leaves." — Pittbsurg Chronicle. 
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Bro. Bart Cox, Denison, Texas, wishes the ad- 
dress of L. M. Allen, formerly of Division No. 
165. 

V 

The redactions in pay on the Northern Pacific, 
mentioned last month, did not affect in any way 
the men who were working under schedule. 

# # 

# 

]. H. Latimer, until recently of St. Louis, may 
now be found by his old friends at No. 36 Wall 
street, Atlanta, Ga., where he has in charge the 
interests of the N. C. & St. L. and W. & A. rail- 
roads. 


The death of Arthur L. Nelson, late editor of 
the Western Laborer , will prove a severe loss to 
the working men of the west. He was ever their 
able and fearless champion and his place will be 
difficult to fill. 

*** 

Robert C. Cowardin, late of Dallas, Texas, has 
recently opened an office as traveling passenger 
agent for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railway at room 2194 South Clark street, Chicago, 
111 . He will be glad to welcome his old friends 
at the new headquarters. 

#** 

John B. Baskin, railroad editor of the Pitts- 
burg Post , has been doing the World’s Fair, and 
his letters descriptive of the sights to attract his 
attention there will be found of especial interest 
by every railroad man in the country. 

* * 

* 

Readers of The Conductor will remember 
the mysterious disappearance of Frank H. Miller, 
then a member of Oatley Division No. 102, a 
notice of which appeared in these columns about 
a year ago. He has recently been located and is 
no longer a member of the Order. 

During the heavy travel to the World’s Fair 
the Pan Handle will run two conductors on each 
passenger train, one to collect the tickets and the 
other to look after the train. It was thought 
that the traffic during the closing weeks would 
prove too heavy for one man to handle. 


One of the most interesting and suggestive 
features of Railroad day at the World’s Fair was 
the tug of war between an electric engine and a 
steam locomotive. The result was a most de- 
cided victory for steam power and the electric 
experts present were sent home with a number of 
new problems for solution. 

v 

‘'John,” said his wife, "what are you doing?” 

"Figuring,” he replied. 

"Figuring on what?” 

"On which we can better afford to do — buy 
coal or use the parlor furniture for fuel.” — Wash- 
ington Star. 

*# # 

The members of Chapman Division No. 45 have 
issued invitations for their seventh annual ball, to 
be held in the Metropolitan theater, Oneonta, 
N. Y., Thursday evening, Oct. 26. These gen- 
tlemen have made an enviable reputation by 
their conduct of such entertainments in the past, 
and all who are so fortunate as to attend the one 
in prospect are certain of a most enjoyable time. 

# # 

* 

Cards have been received at this office an- 
nouncing the marriage of Miss Annie E, Hollis 
to Mr. Jefferson D. Leake at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on the 16th of August last. Mr. Leake is one of 
the most highly regarded members of Division 
No. hi, and his many friends in the order gen- 
erally will extend their very best wishes for a 
long and happy life to the newl} wedded pair. 


A deliberate attempt was made to wreck a Van- 
dalia express train on the morning of September 
26 by removing a rail from the track near Stan- 
ton, Ind. Fortunately the engineer discovered 
it in time to prevent serious trouble, but if it had 
not been for his watchfulness the entire train 
must have gone in the ditch. Such attempts as 
this can hardly be too severely punished. 

V 

On the 4th of September last Mr. Baker 
Mangum was united in marriage to Miss Bessie- 
Lammat, Laredo, Texas. Bro. Mangum is well 
known throughout the Order and the most sin- 
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cere congratulations of all will be extended to 
him and bis charming bride, with the hope that 
their life together may be one of unalloyed hap- 
piness. The happy pair have been at home to 
their friends at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, since 
September 5th. 

V 

Conductor (giving him a shake) — Tickets. 

Sleeping Suburbanite (pushing his hand away) 
— No you don’t Maria! If you want that baby 
walked with you can walk with him yourself. 
Pm going to get some sleep to-night, by jocks, if 
I miss fifty trains. — Chicago Tribune. 

# * 

* 

The best estimates obtainable place the loss 
of life by means of the terrible storm that swept 
over the southern portions of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama on the morning of October 3d, at more 
than 2,000 souls. The full number will never be 
known, but enough have been found to bring 
the total up to that given. The suffering en- 
tailed is beyond estimation, and too much can 
hardly be done for the unfortunates who were 
permitted to escape the general fate. 

V 

On the night of September 28 last, forty-eight 
miners were buried in the Mansfield mine, near 
Crystal Falls, Mich., and of that number only 
twenty were able to escape. The working levels 
of this mine ran under the Michigamme river, 
the first being but thirty-five feet below the water, 
and it is supposed that the timbers in one of them 
gave way and allowed the water to run in upon 
the imprisoned men. It is one of the worst acci-‘ 
dents of its kind in the history of iron mining [in 
this country. 

V 

Engineer Joseph Lutz, of the Jersey Central, 
has been added to the honor list. When one of 
the Hues in his side of the boiler burst, he stood 
in the scalding steam until the train could be 
brought to a stop in order that the passengers 
might not be endangered. It was such a deed as 
only brave men perform, and the admirers of 
brave men the country over will learn with 
pleasure that he is now on the high road 
to recovery from the injuries there received. 

* * 

* 

It is said that some of the leading railroad 
men of the country are considering the plan of 
doing away with the platforms on the ends of ex- 
press, mail and baggage cars. The argument is 
that these platforms are entirely useless and only 
offer lodgment for tramps and a better footing 
for the robber when he seeks to pillage an express 
car. Some are of the opinion that these cars 


could be built stronger and better in every way 
without the platforms. 

V 

We are pleased to note that Bro. John T. Fla- 
herty of Division No. 102 has located at Chicago 
as the agent for “The Preferred Masonic Mutual 
Accident Association." Bro. Flaherty will be 
favorably remembered by all who met him in the 
Grand Division at Toronto. This company 
makes a specialty of insuring passenger conduc- 
tors, placing them in the same class of risks as 
commercial travelers. This feature, added to 
the worth and popularity of Bro. Flaherty, 
should iosure a large business for them. 

*** 

Brother W. J. Binford, of Division No. 152, 
Richmond, Va., has been nominated as a candi- 
date for the state legislature from his home dis- 
trict. A nomination in that district is equiva- 
lent to an election, and Brother Binford is al- 
most absolutely certain of being its next 
representative. He will make as able and faith- 
ful legislator and the interests of labor the 
country over would be better conserved if we 
could have more men of the same stamp engaged 
in making our laws. 

V 

A reward consisting of six gold medals and $2,- 
oco in money, is to be given to the six men who so 
successfully defended the Illinois Central express 
train from robbery at Centralia. The American 
Express company and the Central have united in 
giving the reward, and Vice President Harrahan, 
of the latter company, has been chosen to select 
the designs for the medals. The method of 
dividing the money has not been determined 
upon, as yet, 

V 

Congratulations are due Brother V. P. Hart 
upon his election to the place of postmaster for 
Sedalia, Mo., a few weeks since. There were a 
number of candidates for the place and they finally 
agreed to abide by the decision of the voters of 
that city as expressed at a special election. De- 
spite the fact that no less than five of the op- 
posing candidates combined against him, and the 
additional fact that one of the others was able to 
spend an immense amount of money to further 
his chances, Brother Hart was endorsed by a 
vote that was of itself a splendid compliment. 
He expects to take charge abont the first of next 
March. 

V 

The folly of working men beyond their powers 
of endurance was never better shown than in the 
accident which occurred at Ferguson, in this 
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state, on October 4. The engineer in charge of 
one of the trains had been running without rest 
or sleep until nature could do no more, and he 
went to sleep on his cab seat, just as his train 
was pulling into the station named. A head-end 
collision resulted, in which the two trains were 
badly wrecked, but, fortunately, no lives were 
lost. The engineer admitted his fault at once and 
resigned, but the fault was not all with him. 
It would seem that in time managers would see 
the folly of forcing their trainmen beyond the 
limits of endurance and would provide men 
enough, at least, to make such an accident im- 
possible. 

* * 

* 

The champion catch of black bass for the year 
was made by George Elmer, M. F. Henion, Wm. 
Deyo and Ben Day: They were Ashing at Lake 
Minnebelle, some seven miles south of Litchfield, 
Meeker county, Minn., during last June, and upon 
the 27th and 28th of that month succeeded in 
placing 143 of these beauties to their credit. The 
string was so unusual that they took it to Minne- 
apolis and had it photographed the next day in 
order to preserve the record . 

# # 

# 

Bro. J. W. Swetman has given up railroading 
for the present at least and has purchased an in- 
terest in a drug business at Biloxi, Miss. An ap- 
plication of those same business and social quali- 
fications that made him so efficient and popular 
as a railroader will win him golden favors from 
the public in his new line. Although he has 
dropped the harness, Bro. Swetman has lost 
none of his regard for the brothers with whom 
he was so long pleasantly associated, and they 
will all join in wishing him complete success in 
the new venture. 

v 

The first annual convention of the Order of 
Train Dispatchers was held in Chicago, com- 
mencing September 19 last, and was well at- 
tended. The officers chosen for the ensuing year 
are: W. W. Olcott, chief dispatcher, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; R. B. Cardy, P. C. dispatcher, Marceline, 
Mo.; M. S. Halliday, assistant chief dispatcher, 
Little Rock, Ark. ; O. L. Emlay, secretary and 
treasurer, Lake Charles, La.; executive commit- 
tee, W. A. Whitney, Missoula, Mont.; A. D. 
Shotwell, Jackson, Tenn.; A. B. Stickney, Chilli- 
cothe, 111 .; W. J. Coapman, Green River, Wyo. ; 
G. A. Joyce, Toronto, Canada; J. M. Dunlap, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

■jfr # 

* 

A bill intended to make train robbing so dan- 
gerous that only the most desperate will dare un- 


dertake it in the future has been introduced in 
congress. According to the provisions of this 
bill any person who does, or causes to be done, 
any act whereby any car is stopped, obstructed 
or injured with intent to rob or injure any one 
passing over any railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, and where in consequence of such 
acts any person is killed, shall be guilty of mur- 
der. If the attempt does not result in murder, 
the guilty person, on conviction, shall be im- 
prisoned at hard labor for from ten to twenty 
years. Circuit and district courts of the United 
States are given jurisdiction of all cases arising 
under the act. The bill has been referred to 
the committee on interstate commerce. If this 
and some equally stringent act relative to train 
wrecking could be passed and then be rigidly 
enforced they might have a most salutary effect. 

v 

The prosecuting attorney of Dearborn county 
has filed a complaint for the state of Indiana 
praying for the forfeiture of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi railway's charter. This action is the 
method agreed upon to punish the railway com- 
pany for the aid it gave to the brutal prize fight 
held the other evening in the Lawrenceburg fair 
buildings. A trainload of the tough element 
came to Lawrenceburg from Cincinnati, broke 
into the county fair buildings and witnessed a 
bloody fight. The complaint of the prosecutor 
charges the railway with conspiracy to bring a 
trainload of persons to Lawrenceburg to commit 
a felony. It further charges that the company 
ran a train to Lawrenceburg without a headlight 
and without ringing a bell or sounding a whistle; 
that the parties on the train committed burglary 
by breaking into the art hall on the fair grounds; 
that afterward two members of the crowd, as- 
sisted by the employes of the railroad and others, 
engaged in a prize fight, contrary to the laws of 
‘the state. — Logansport Journal. 

V 

The Westinghouse Air Brake company has is- 
sued a pamphlet descriptive of the results of 
competitive trials between their pump and one 
made on the duplex plan. The results reached 
seem to establish the superiority of the Westing- 
house pump. In conclusion they say: "The 
Westinghouse Air Brake company has made ex- 
haustive experiments with 'duplex' air pumps, in 
which the steam cylinders were compounded as 
well as the air cylinders, thereby securing the 
economy due to the expansion of steam in cylin- 
ders of different sizes. It was found by experi- 
ments carried out as already described that the 
consumption of steam per cubic foot of air was 
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less than two pounds, but that the excessive 
heating of the air cylinder was the same as with 
the New York ‘Duplex' pump; and after a most 
careful investigation we came to the conclusion 
that {he considerable gain in economy in the use 
of steam did not compensate for the objection- 
able use of practically two complete pumps, 
where a single pump would perform the service 
with greater reliability and with considerable less 
cost for maintenance. The first considerations 
in designing an air pump for brake purposes are 
ample capacity and reliability, and this end we 
believe is secured by a construction properly pro- 
portioned and containing a minimum number of 
moving parts necessary to do the work.” 

V 

The second annual convention of the State 
Legislative Board of Railroad Employes of New 
Jersey was held in Newark, commencing Thurs- 
day, September 28. This association was formed 
for the purpose of effecting legislation with a 
view of providing proper safeguards from ac- 
cident to railroad men by compelling the rail- 
roads to provide the most improved appliances, 
and also to secure legislation to regulate the em- 
ployment and payment of the employes and the 
settlement of claims for injuries received while 
attending to their duties. B. F. Chapin, the 
president of the organization, occupied the chair 
and gave an account of the manner in which pro- 
posed measures before the last legislature were 
side-tracked. After hearing a recital of the treat- 
ment accorded the bills, the following resolutions 
were proposed and adopted without a dissenting 
vote: 

Resolved , That it is with feelings of indigna- 
tion lacking words to express we have heard of 
the way bills in favor of labor were killed by 
Robert Adrain, president of the senate of New 
Jersey of 1892, and that we .call upon the friends 
of labor throughout the state to unite with us in 
using every effort to prevent his having power 
enough to do further harm to the cause of labor 
by being again elected president of the senate. 

Resolved , That an executive committee of three 
be elected by this board to visit and co-operate 
with any other body of laboring men working to 
secure legislation in favor of labor. 

Resolved , That a committee of one be ap- 
pointed for each legislative district to secure 
pledges from candidates for office and to report 
to the secretary, and that these reports be tabu- 
lated and printed and a copy sent to every divi- 
sion or lodge of this body. 

The board resolved that a representative should 
be placed in each legislative district, to use his 
influence in favor of such candidates as will 
pledge themselves to vote right on measures 
brought before the legislature hereafter. It was 
also decided that at the next session in Trenton 


practically the same bills should be introduced 
as were defeated or neglected at the last session. 

V 

In some manner a few of our members have 
been led to believe that our Mutual Benefit de- 
partment pays but half of the benefit in case of 
a disability. This is entirely erroneous, as the 
benefit is paid in full in every instance where 
due. Article 16 of the laws, governing the Mu- 
tual Benefit department and relating directly to 
disability claims, says: 

"If any member of this department becomes 
disabled by the loss of a hand or foot, or by the 
total loss of the eyesight, or the total loss of the 
sense of hearing, and shall furnish a certificate 
on the blank provided for that purpose, signed 
by a competent physician and five members of 
this department, giving the date, cause and na- 
ture ef the disability, the secretary shall proceed 
as provided in article 15, and such members shall 
thereafter be honorary members and not entitled 
to any further benefits; provided, that the word 
‘loss,' when applied to hand or foot, shall be 
construed to mean that such hand or foot shall 
have been amputated; and further provided, that 
no claim shall be paid when death or disability 
is caused by venereal disease os while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor.” 

Article 15 here referred to reads as follows: 

"When the death of a member of this depart- 
ment occurs, proof of such death shall be made 
up >n blanks furnished by the secretary in ac- 
cordance with instructions of tht committee, and 
the claim shall be paid after being submitted to 
the insurance committee and approved by them. 
Claims for benefit murt be filed within one year 
from the date of death, and unless claim is so 
filed with the secretary within one year from the 
date of death this department shall not pay such 
claim or any part thereof.” 

By reference to these two articles it will be 
seen that the law contains no provision for any 
payment other than an entire benefit. The same 
conditions will be found in the certificate issued 
to each member, or their effect is the same, and 
it has been the policy of the department to pay 
its benefits in full. There is positively no provi- 
sion for partial payments in any case, and all 
who hold certificates, or who think of securing 
them, may rest assured of receiving thsir benefit 
without discount whenever they can establish 
their right to the same. It is possible that the 
error arose from the introduction of a plan to 
make half payments in case of a disability, but 
the Grand Division refused to accept it and no 
subsequent legislation of that sort has been en- 
tertained. 
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The Chicago Herald of the nth inst. contained 
the following note that will be of especial interest 
to the members of the Order who attended the 
Grand Division at Toledo and saw the young 
gentleman in question give an exhibition of his 
skill: “A feature of the recent Columbian prize 
shooting tourney at West Pullman was the per- 
formance of Master Clarence E. Long, the 
youngest sharpshooter in the world. He is 10 
years old and weighs sixty-five pounds. Two 
weeks ago hs carried away one of the Columbian 
souvenir medals on the fourteenth shot and in 
seventy -five shots did not make a single miss or 
zero score. The crowd was enthusiastic in admi- 
ration for his pluck and skill and carried him off 
the field on their shoulders. In five shots at the 
main target at 200 yards he hit four times. Mas- 
ter Clarence, whose father is Conductor John E. 
Long, of the Monon road, living in Lafayette, 
Ind., began to develop his talent with a rifle 
about a year ago, learning it from his father, who 
is a crack shot. At short range gallery shooting 
he has no equal for his age. He indulges in 
fancy shooting of all kinds, such as nipping small 
disks from his father's fingers, lighting parlor 
matches and cutting cards held edgewise toward 
him. He even shoots the ashes from his father's 
cigar. ” 

Conductor Ed. Williams, of Corning, N. Y. , 
has been winning honors as a detective, the fol- 
lowing history of his adventures being given by 
the Journal of that city: “Ed. Williams, con- 
ductor of Fall Brook passenger train No. 4, 
which arrives in this city at 11:30 a. m., is en- 
titled to the credit of making a remarkable clever 
capture of two escaped prisoners from Lock 
Haven, Clinton county, Pa. Two men boarded 
his train at Waterville this morning. They oc- 
cupied separate seats, but something in their ac- 
tions led Conductor Williams to think all was not 
right. He had just finished reading a short ac- 
count of the escape of two prisoners from Lock 
Haven jail. Mr. Williams immediately tele- 
graphed for a description of the men, and when 
received the two men which Mr. Williams had on 
his train tallied exactly. After crossing the stale 
line the men occupied the same seat. This, the 
conductor thought, was conclusive enough 
evidence, and he telegraphed Chief Ryan, of this 
city, to be at the Fall Brook depot in readiness 
to make the arrest. The arrest was made by 
officer Curtin, although the men protested that 
they were not the parties. Their names were 


Stewart Johnson and Charles Hisling. One of 
them is a colored man, and was awaiting exam- 
ination for having slashed a companion with a 
razor; the other is charged with throwing stones 
at a woman in Lock Haven. A reward of $25 
will be paid for the arrest of the two men, which 
amount will divided between Conductor Williams 
and Officer Curtin. A ticket from Williamsport 
to Buffalo was fou d on each one of the men." 

We wish to call the especial attention of our 
readers to the offer of premiums for new sub- 
scribers to Thk Conductor, made upon another 
page. Every conductor desires to possess a thor- 
oughly good lantern and we offer him here an 
opportunity to secure one at no cost save the put- 
ting forth of a little extra effort. By sending in 
the names of'so subscribers at $1 each the money 
in every case to accompany the subscription, we 
will give you an Adams & Westlake “Queen" 
lantern, silver plated, with globe half green or 
blue and your name engraved thereon. For 40 
subscribers under the same conditions we will 
give you a ‘ ’Pullman" lantern of the same make 
and finish or a “Queen" with nickel plate and 
same globe as above, or a Henry C. Hart Manu- 
facturing Co's “Boss" or “Belle" lantern, 
Craig silver, with globe half green, blue or ruby. 
For thirty subscribers under the same conditions 
we will give a “Pullman" lantern, nickel plate, 
with same globe, or a nickel plated “Boss" or 
“Belle" with the globe as before described. No 
warrant for these lanterns being fully equal to 
the best made is needed beyond the names of the 
firms manufacturing them. No such opportu- 
nity has before been offered our readers to secure 
one of the very best and finest finished lanterns 
made, at practically no cost, and no conductor can 
afford to neglect it. Now is the time to com- 
mence the good work and by a little effort among 
your friends you can easily make yourself a 
Christmas present of one of the very best lan- 
terns on the market. For a full and complete 
showing of the lanterns in question and the terms 
upon which they may be secured, read the page 
devoted to them among the general advertise- 
ments. 


The Rector — Did you ever hear of the theory 
that people will have the same vocations in the 
next world as they had in this? 

The Widow — I don’t believe my husband will. 
He was an ice dealer. — Truth. 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, October i, 1893; Expires November 30, 1893. 

Assessment No. 271 is for death of W. R. Rupert, by typaoid fever, July 27. 


BENEFITS PAID DURING AUGUST 


Ben. 

No. 

Ass’t 

No. 

AMT. 

FOR 

OF 

CAUSE. 

CERT. NO. 

DIV. 

571 

267 

$3 000 

Death 

Geo. War brick 

Consumption 

C677 

44 

572 

267 

3,000 

Dis. 

W. J. Dawson 

Accident 

Ci 595 

13 

573 

267 

2,000 

Death 

E. W. Cox 

Accident 

AI077-1 174 

324 

574 

267 

3 000 

Death 

F. S. Buffington 

Cerebral Hemorrhage 

C3197 

32 

575 

267 

2,000 

Death 

Thos. Slessman 

Accident 

B1164 

294 

576 

265 

1,000 

Dis. 

W. H. Button 

Loss of Leg 

B8457 

179 

577 

267 

2,000 

Death 

F. W. Fetters 

Accident 

B1474 

270 

578 

267 

1,000 

Death 

P. J. Gallagher. 

Accident 

A2217 

| 197 

579 

268 

2 OOO ' 

Death 

J. E. Rutherford 

Consumption 

B430 

j 206 

580 

268 

3,000' 

Death 

C. H. Wilkie 

Dis. of Bowels 

C2182 

150 

581 

268 

3,000 

Death 

F. M. Fitts 

Accident 

C4730 

1 1 

582 

268 

3,000 

Dis. 

E H. Ingham 

Loss of Leg . 

C292 

257 

583 

268 

3.000 

Death 

R. E. Fitzgerald 

Apoplexy 

C2130 

1 3 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ASSESSED. 

Series A, 4,082; Series B, 2,357; Series C, 5,023; Series D. 368; Series E, 99. Amount of 
Assessment No. 271, $25,832. Total number of members, 12,350. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Received 00 Mortuary Assessments to Aug. 31, 1893 $1,308,085 00 

Received on Expense Assessments to Aug. 31, 1893 25,995 00 

Received on Applications, etc., to Aug. 31, 1893 23,506 17 


♦ i.357.586 17 

Total amount of Benefits paid to Aug. 31, 1893 $1,301,276 00 

Total amount of Expenses paid to Aug. 31, 1893 53.464 27 

Insurance cash on hand Aug. 31, 1893 2 845 90 


EXPENSES PAID DURING JULY. 


♦ 1.357.586 17 


Incidental, $1.85; Fees returned, $11.00; Stationery and Printing, $218.97; Salaries. $369. 17; 
Mail List, $30 90; Postage, $356 00; Assessments returned, $30.00. Total, $1,017.89 

The above amounts were paid out during the month, but items of postage, printing, legal, etc., 
often cover supplies and work for more than one month, and sometimes several months. Salaries 
includes salary for one member of committee and the Medical Director for last year. 


Received on Assessment No. 267 to Sept. 20 $22,469 00 

Received on Assessment No. 268 to Sept. 20, 10. 733 00 

Received on Assessment No. 269 to Sept. 20, 2,708 00 

Received on Assessment No. 270 to Sept. 20 2,552 00 


WM. P. DANIELS. Secretary. 


£■> 
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Mrs. Mary Swain Close, mother of Mrs. 
Win. P. D.iniels, died at their home in this 
city on the morning of October 8. Death was 
caused by heart failure, and coming so sud- 
denly as it did, after an extended period of 
more than usually good health, made the 
shock to the loving ones surrounding her all 
the more severe. Mary Swain Mead was born 
in Chester, N. Y., June 15, 1822, and was mar- 
ried to Cicero Close at Greenwich, Conn., in 
1847. In 1N56 they came to Iowa and made 
their home in Waterloo. Mr. Close soon took 
a place among the leading citizens of his new 
home and twice represented his county in the 
lower house of the legislature. He was killed 
in an accident, June, 1883, and five years later 
Mrs. Close came to Cedar Rapids, where she 
has since made her home with Grand Secre- 
tary Daniels and his wife. A loving wife and 
mother, a true and zealous Christian woman 
whose heart was ever responsive to the calls 
of friendship or the appeals of distress from 
every source, her death has left a vacancy in 
the social circle that will be long in filling. 
It was an especially heavy blow- to the five 
loving children left to mourn her departure, 
all but one of whom were present to pay their 
last sorrowful tribute to her memory, and to 
them will be extended the sincere sympathy 
of all. The quiet but beautifully impressive 
funeral services were held at the home Tues- 
day afternoon, October 10. 

The charter of Hollingsworth Division No. 
100 is draped in mourning for the death of 
their beloved brother, Philip Thompson, who 
. was killed on the C., H. V. & T. road while 
in the discharge of his duties on the evening 
of September 18. He was on the rear car 
backing up, and while in the act of setting 
the brake the chain broke and threw him on 
the track and he was instantly killed by his 
own tram. His remains were brought to Co- 
lumbus and then taken to Logan for burial. 
Bro. Thompson was a kind and indulgent 
husband, an efficient and faithful official and 
a true friend of the Order. He was held in 
high regard wherever known and his death 
brought sorrow to many outside the imme- 


diate circle of his relatives and friends. The 
feeling resolutions passed by his division but 
voice the grief of all at hrs untimely death 
and their sympathy with thoge whose sorrow 
must be deepest. 

GTljcrvij. 

Bro. W. F. Cherry, of Des Moines Division 
No. 38, was killed while in charge of his train at 
Clare, on the Ft. Dodge division of the C., R. 
I. & P., on the morning of September gth. He 
was thrown under the wheels, one pair pass- 
ing over him at the hips. He was placed on 
board a passenger train and started for Des 
Moines, where his wife and child were visit- 
ing, but died before reaching here, having 
lived some two hours and being conscious to 
the last. Bro. Cherry requested the Odd Fel- 
lows to take charge of his remains. He was 
also a member of the K. of P. The funeral 
was conducted by the Odd Fellows and as- 
sisted by the conductors, some thirty Broth- 
ers being in attendance. Bro. Cherry w<s a 
very popular conductor, being well liked by 
all who knew him, and an active member of 
the Order and chairman of the local commit- 
tee for the C., R. I. & P, at the time of his 
death. Bro. Cherry was carrying $3,000 in 
the Mutual Benefit department of the Order. 
The family home was Valley Junction, la., 
they having moved there but a few weeks be- 
fore the accident. Resolutions expressive of 
the sorrow of his brothers in the Order and ol 
their sympathy with the bereaved ones were 
passed by Division No. 38 at a meeting held 
September 10. 


mtto. 

Mrs. Kitto, wife of Bro. J. B. Kitto, died at 
Trenton, III., late last month. Their home 
was in Little Rock, Ark., and the funeral was 
held from the Trenton Presbyterian church of 
that place at 2 p. m. of Sunday, September 24. 
Bro. Kitto is a member of Division No. 131 
and a permanent member of the Grand Divi- 
sion. No one has more v rm personal 
friends among the membership and all will 
feel the keenest sympathy for him in this sad 
bereavement. 
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Ravenna, Ohio, was the scene of an acci- 
dent on September 21 last, which caused the 
death of Bro. Joel King. His train was stand- 
ing on a siding and a mistake in throwing the 
switch turned a rapidly moving express train 
in upon the rear end of his caboose. Bro. 
King, who happened to be in the caboose at 
the time, was caught by the engine and in- 
stantly killed. The remains were taken to 
Stapleton. Staten Island, by the members of 
the Order and there buried under the auspices 
of the K. of P. By this death a wife and one 
child were left to mourn the loss of a loving 
and indulgent husband and father, and Divi- 
sion No. 292 loses one of its most cherished 
members. To the sorrowing ones will be ex- 
tended the sincere sympathy of all. 

fprobeviclt. 

Thomas Broderick, of Eagle Grove Division 
No. 164. died at his home in Carroll, Iowa, 
last August. No man in the service was more 
widely known and but few, if any, could boast 
of more friends. He had no enemies. He 
was the friend of all mankind, faithful cour- 
teous and kmd under any and all circum- 
stances. Charitable to a fault, the needy 
never turned empty-handed from him. He 
has made his last trip; he has conducted his 
last train; he has answered his last call and 
gone out on his final run; he has crossed the 
dark river in' the valley of the shadow of 
death and now rests from his labors in peace 
on the further and unknown shore. In the 
death of Bro. Thomas Broderick Eagle Grove 
Division No. 164, O. R. C., has lost a valued 
and useful member and the railroad service 
an honest, efficient and faithful servant. His 
division adopted resolutions of respect to his 
memory and sympathy with the bereaved 
relatives. 

Iforb. 

On September 12 Bro. H. M. Ford, of Eagle 


Grove Division No. 164, was bereaved by the 
loss of his son Fred, who was fatally injured 
while at work as brakeman at Story City, 
Iowa. He had both legs cut oft about 11 
o'clock a. m. and died at 6:10 a. m. on that 
date. He had only commenced work in the 
capacity of a brakeman, this being his third 
or fourth trip. His sudden death was a severe 
shock to his parents. At a regular meeting 
held September 24 appropriate resolutions 
were passed expressing the sympethy of the 
Division with Bro. Ford and family in their 
deep bereavement. 

Clillor'd P. Stiles, one of the most efficient 
and popular of all the Wabash conductor®, 
was called to his last reward while at the san- 
itarium in Battle Creek, Mich., September \z 
last. Bro. Stiles was a native of Gorham. N. 
H.. having been born there September 23, 
1850, but had been railroading in the west 
during the twei, ^ years previous to his death. 
He was a valued member of Division No. 125 
at Andrews, lnd., and his death has proven a 
severe blow to that organization. The funeral 
was held at the old home of the deceased un- 
der Masonic auspices and was largely at- 
tended. 

The members of San Xavier Division No. 
313 have been called upon to mourn the 
death of their brother, W. A. Sigal, who was 
killed while in the performance of his duty 
near La Gurta, Arizona. The accident was 
caused by a defective handle, which gave way 
and threw Bro. Sigal uuder the wheels. A 
wife and little daughter were lsft to mourn 
his loss, and the resolutions of sympathy 
with their grief passed by his division but 
give voice to the sympathy felt by the mem- 
bers of the Orddr everywhere. At the time 
of his death Bro. Sigal was a member of our 
Benefit Department. 
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BY EXPRESS. 


BY FRANK A. MYBRS. 


PART I. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Van Soon, I’m more than will- 
ing to back my statement with money," said 
Jam O. Ledger to an egotistic acquaintance called 
Lafel L. Van Soon. They were standing in front 
of the post-office building in New York. Crowds 
of people were coming and going. The sun was 
smiling out of a ten o'clock sky, hot as an eye 
lighted by a love-passion. 

“I've no doubt, no sort of doubt, sir, but you 
would, but then you can't do it," replied Van 
Soon, in his affectedly graceful, but I-said-so 
style. His voice had a touch of the society 
whine in it. 

“How much will you bet?" asked Ledger. 

“I'll bet you five thousand dollars you can't do 
it. I'm willing to risk that much on my judg- 
ment." Van Soon changed his position as he 
said this, kicked at a speck of dirt on the pave- 
ment, thrust his hands deep into his pants 
pockets, and looked at Ledger like one whose 
ponderosity had crushed his puny opponent into 
the very earth clear out of sight. Van Soon had 
money and lots of it. And he knew it, just as 
every rich man does. Allow it to be said here 
that this somewhat pompous fellow's chief busi- 
ness in life was to seek and exhaust pleasure and 
pursue his whims. It takes great courage to 
damn opportunities, but he did it without a 
twinge of conscience. 

‘ 'I'm not hedging when I ask how long a time 


you’ll give me to see whether I can raise the 
money," said Ledger. 

“A week," indifferently and tauntingly confi- 
dently. Ledger saw the force of the bluff, for 
Van Soon knew he was a poor man. 

“You know I have not the money, so you think 
to bluff me out." Ledger said this calmly. 

“O, no; for that matter I'll give you all the 
time you want." 

“Do you want to bet, or are you just bluffing?" 
Ledger lifted his hat two inches to give his hot 
head a breath of air. 

“Why, my dear sir, to bet, of course." 

“Well, I’ll be ready for you in twenty-four 
hours." There was purpose in this. The speaker 
mechanically turned to look a moment down the 
street, 

“All right — all right," in quick succession. 
This was a friendly conversation, but it had a 
touch of the sharp in it like cider one day old. 

“Where shall I meet you?" 

“At my office," answered Van Soon. 

“To-morrow at ten o’clock," said Ledger. 


“My check will be ready, " smiled Van Soon, 
as if he had never heard of nor felt such a sensa- 
tion as hurry — just as if trains and even the sun 
itself would wait for him. If he was foolish 
enough to think himself so important as that, 
Ledger did not feel it his duty to undeceive him. 
It is possible for a man lame in his head to think 
anything about himself. 
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They parted. Ledger sought his very warm 
friend Nel G. Walfield, who was perhaps as 
"well heeled" as Van Soon, and to him he dis- 
closed the character and amount of the bet. 
Walfield said he would put up the money at his 
own risk, and further than this he boldly affirmed 
that if Ledger won, Van Soon’s money should be 
his, and if he lost, the loss should be Walfield’s 
and not Ledger’s. It should be no risk whatever 
to Ledger. 

As brief as possible to state it, the nature of 
the bet was this: Ledger was to travel from New 
York to Chicago, and, as a stranger, enter the 
Columbian Exposition grounds without the pay- 
ment of the entrance fee of fifty cents. Van 
Soon, whose egotism was a mountain within him, 
and who thought his eyes and ears and nose were 
just little smarter senses than other people's, bet 
it could not be done. 

So the next day at the appointed hour Ledger 
and his friend Walfield met Van Soon at his of- 
fice, where the terms of the bet were put in 
writing and certified checks put in the hands of 
Van Soon’s banker to hold for thirty days, or till 
called for by the winner. All was satisfactorily 
arranged. 

"So, Mr. Ledger,” said the dogmatically affable 
Mr. Van Soon, "you have thirty days in which 
to win." It was but natural he should have faith 
in his bet. 

"I need but a week, Mr. Van Soon," returned 
Ledger, with a little mock dignity in his tone and 
manner. 

"I’m sure you will lose your money," said 
Walfield to Van Soon, with a confident wink to 
Ledger. 

There was not a clear understanding that Van 
Soon should be in Chicago to witness the en- 
trance into the grounds, and satisfy himself be- 
yond a peradventure of the success or failure of 
the undertaking. He would take Ledger’s word 
for it, and Ledger certainly was not willing that 
his word alone should confirm the fact. But yet 
Van Soon, knowing the plan, could easily defeat 
it and win the bet. 

Let us look one minute at Jam O. Ledger. He 
was a man of ordinary size and proportions, but 
there was a restless eye in his head and a tireless 
muscle in his wiry frame. His face was smooth, 
and he was good-looking. At the age of twenty- 
four every possibility lay in his grasp. The one 
possible defect he possessed was his precipitate 
and loud talk. In other words, his disposition to 
boast a little sometimes overbalanced his good 
sense. But the girls "were all dead after him," 
he thought, and in unwise moments of mental 
aberration avouched openly. He was a "bag- 


gage smasher" by trade, and he knew well how 
luggage and baggage and expressage were carried 
in a baggage car. 

And Lafel L. Van Soon was a rich egotist, and 
twenty-seven years old. His hair had already 
begun to come out by the roots on the crown of 
his head, but his cropped red whiskers shone like 
a field of yellow sunflowers in August. His gen- 
eral complexion had a croconic tinge. He ap- 
peared to be a man of rather stout body, gravely 
venturing forth on pipestem legs. Whatever de- 
fects of person he may have had, his tailor-fitted 
suits were not defective either in fit or color. 

And this man thought he loved Miss Mollie 
Pitcher, the black-eyed, beautiful Mollie. She 
was twenty, in comfortable circumstances in life, 
disdainful of all the canons of society. She per- 
mitted his attentions in a regular way, and every- 
body said it would be just like her to marry him 
in a whim sometime. 

But the dash of Ledger, the baggage-master, 
pleased her. He was a better proportioned man, 
she thought, and had less of the Pickwickian dis- 
tinction about him. There was less of the regu- 
lation society limitations to his conduct, and this 
pleased her. The fact is, Miss Mollie, young 
and hoydenish, was disposed to favor both a 
little. And Ledger knew it, but Van Soon did 
not. With Ledger she romped; with Van Soon 
she talked. She always dressed like a queen. 


The afternoon of the day when the bet was 
made between her two lovers — it is sincerely 
hoped that no young lady of uncertain age who 
reads this will say she was foolish to have two 
lovers — that afternoon she was driving on the 
streets of the metropolis, and she picked up 
Ledger, who was walking along the pavement. 
She drove up to the sidewalk, and he stepped 
into the carriage with her. 

He at once told her of the bet. 

"Capital!" she shouted in great glee. 

"I’m going to win," said Ledger, "and if I 
don’t you may shoot me for a goslin." 

"If you do, I’ll marry you on the spot.” she 
said, like a flirt or a tease. 

"Better still; I’ll win a snug little sum and a 
wife both at one pull of the bow. See?" And 
Ledger laughed like a country boy at an apple- 
paring. The carriage rolled along with a plea- 
sure-giving motion. Both occupants were happy. 

"What a funny bet it is,” she laughed. 

"I’m no galoot. I'm bound to win." 

"Of course you will," looking at him in a side 
glance. She touched the horse with a whip and 
he spurted up a little. 

"And win you, too." 

"Of course you will." Her silvery laugh gur- 
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gled np as from a fountain of laughter as she said 
this. The plain broad-brimmed hat shook on 
her head like a piece of bathybius from the good 
ship Challenger. Ledger liked her offer of hej- 
eelf extremely well, but the jest she put into it 
was as bad as “Rough on Rats,” or some other 
public-gulling patent decoction. That— that jest, 
was worse to him than Mary’s mathematics were 
to Major Jones, who got mad enough to lick Mr. 
Mathematics, about whom Mary, who had been 
off to school, talked till she got the Major jealous. 
But he responded in kind: 

“Let’s shake on this.” 

“Here’s my hand on it.” She still laughed as 
if it were an overflow of youthful vivacity, which 
must perish with the coming of the “evil days” 
that have “no pleasure in them.” 

They shook hands. Their eyes met. She saw 
the fire in his. She was flattered by his flaming 
love. Her little foot stamped the bottom of the 
buggy as she withdrew her hand and shouted to 
the horse to go on. The horse was going fast 
enough. 

“It’s a bargain,” said Ledger. 

“One that either may back out of at will,” and 
again she laughed. All she had built up was 
dashed down rudely like a cob-house sent flying 
with a kick of the foot. What a girl Goodness 
gracious! a romp! She’d jest with death himself, 
he believed. 

“But this one sticks,” he insisted. 

“Of course it does.” 

“Consider yourself from this on as Mrs. Led- 
ger,” he said, pretending all the time that he en- 
joyed the joke as much as she did. But he did 
not. And she reaily enjoyed it. 

“All right, hubby. I’ll take your orders now 
for breakfast.” The phaeton rambled on over 
the stony street. Multitudes of people now were 
on the thoroughfare. Every nondescript of vehi- 
cle was passing. She drove in and out with great 
skill. 

“You may get up first, make the fire ’’ 

“Halt! I draw the line there. No fire-making 
in mine, I tell you right here. May as well begin 
right with a husband as not, and then it s easier 
always to keep right.” 

“Get me ham and eggs and all that goes with 
them as trimmings,” he went on, as if he had not 
been interrupted at all. 

“I’m afraid our air-castle's gone, for I’ll never 
do that for the sweetest man that lives,” she 
broke in, at the same time showing her pearly 
teeth and looking archly at him. 

“Look here, my pretty ducky, I’ll allow none 
of this rebellion in my household. See?” 

' Xanthippe would have you understand that her 


Socrates must say our, and not my. My belongs 
to her alone.” 

“Well, how about our bargain?” 

"Our! Well, now, that’s good.” 

“It is our bargain then?” 

“It is.” 

They drove out of the throng. They soon 
reached her home. A porter took the horse and 
carriage. While they passed a final word at the 
steps before Ledger should depart, they ware as- 
tonished to see Mr. Van Soon drive up. Mollie 
winked to Ledger and nodded her head toward 
the house, as much as to say she wanted him to 
remain and see some fun. 

But there was just a little bit of jealousy stole 
into his heart as he beheld Van Soon drive up so 
complacently and confidently, and on the ground 
of attention to the details pertaining to the suc- 
cess of his bet, he excused himself and hurried 
away. Mollie saw through the tarlatan or film 
of his excuse, and she sent an explosive bit of 
laughter into his ears that made him feel he had 
been hit with a stuffed club. Contenting himself 
with a smiling look at her, he walked off without 
saying a word. Van Soon was disturbed by the 
mysterious laugh. But Mollie could easily do 
many things that would be positive rudeness in 
girls of different temperament. 

Van Soon went in. 

They sat and talked sedately and primly for an 
hour, and after he had gone away for the life of 
her she could not remember anything that was 
said. So interesting was their conversation! O, 
yes, she did remember, that he said something 
about a bet with Ledger, but the memory of it 
was as indistinct as a photograph that has been 
in a heavy rain. It was Ledger who made the 
impressions on her rollicking mind. That “bar- 
gain” was uppermost. She did and she didn't 
want Ledger to succeed. But O, pshaw! as she 
said, she can annul it at any time. 

“It’s all a real funny thing, after all,” she 
mused. 

By the next evening Leigerhad his plans all 
developed, and all the little specific details Clear 
in his mind. He was elated over it. It could 
not fail. With a mind saturated with his scheme 
he sought Mollie Pitcher to tell her all about it. 
Her sympathy and approval would imbue him 
with enthusiasm, which is the chief ingredient in 
success. 

Sitting in the same elegant rocker which held 
Van Soon's tailor-decked frame the evening pre- 
vious, Ledger in loud, earnest, rather boastful 
words unfolded his scheme. He was not a little 
demonstrative with it. Once or twice he drew 
his index finger along the carpet in illustration of 
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something. A smile had perched serenely upon 
the rosy* cheeked girl's sweet face. It was all "so 
funny" to her. You know most of girls these 
days overwork the word "funny." When you 
hear girls do that, set it down for a truth that 
their vocabulary is very limited. 

"I’ll tell you, Mollie " 

"Well!" There was no rule by which she 
gauged her responses. But she was not laughing 
at him. She looked up with a hoydenish smile. 

"O, please let me tell you." He was gazing 
fixedly into her black eyes to see how much doubt 
and laughter there were in them. He saw none. 

"Well, go on, Jam." 

"I’m going to Chicago by express." 

"Nol" 

"Yes." 

"They won’t take you that way." 

"I’ll make them." 

"How?" 

"Listen. I can do it. I’m going there by ex- 
press or know the reason why. That’s settled." 
His right hand made a complete circuit around 
his head. 

"I’m waiting." Mollie was provoking. 

"Now don’t you peach on me, will you?" 

"Of course not, Jam. What do you take me 
for?" 

"An angel, of course, if that's what you want." 

"Softly, now," said she, walking to the win- 
dow, "go on, I’m listening." 

"I'm going to be put in a large box, hauled to 
the express office, tagged or marked, and start on 
my way rejoicing." 

"But how will you live while on the way?" 

"Take food along in the box, of course." 

"How will you sleep?" 

"Take a bed along and sleep. Have a jolly 
good time all by myself, day and night. Couldn’t 
I scare the express-messenger some dark night 
while flying along by bursting out of the box?" 

"But you won't do all this. Will you really go 
that way?" She walked back and sat down ard 
fanned herself vigorously. 

"Yes. Why not?" 

''Suppose you should be discovered before you 
got in," she suggested. 

"Try some other way. You can bet on me 
every time." 

"Suppose I tell Van Soon your scheme." 

"Don't you dare do it," in a mock threatening 
manner. 

"But I can." 

"But you won’t." 

"Don’t be too sure. Van Soon and I are the 
very best of friends." He did not like to hear her 
say this. 


"But remember our bargain," rolling his head 
back and to one side as one in infinite jest. 

"1 remember. Perhaps that may be the very 
reason I want to tell. You don’t know." She 
lifted her eyes in such a way as to show a great 
deal of white. It was a comical look. She also 
leaned forward as if writhing with internal 
amusement. Mollie was a "gay old girl," as 
Ledger confessed to himself. 

"I don’t believe it." 

"A fig for your belief," she said, suddenly 
changing her tone and manner to a Greenland 
temperature — all assumed. She was the greatest 
mimic in the world. 

"Come, Mollie, don’t freeze a body," as if beg- 
ging her good favors and yet issuing a command. 
He leaned forward parelessly. 

"I like a little ice occasionally." 

"But not in your coffee." 

"In my tea, for instance." 

"But this is coffee," he said. 

"It’s very weak tea," she remarked in quick re- 
sponse. 

"Come, Mollie; listen to me," he said, as h® 
changed his seat to her side. 

"Indeed, I could have heard you at arm’s length 
away," she said in criticism of' bis movement. 
But she was not displeased. She was only pre- 
tending to be "Miss Mollie, hard to please." 

"You could, but would yofi?" 

"Why not?" 

"That’s what I’d like to know," he said 
quickly. It disconcerted her a moment. 

"Proceed," she requested at length. 

"All right — gladly. I’m to go to Chicago in a 
box— expressed as goods for one of the many 
firms there. The express company will deliver 
me inside of the grounds as a part of the exhibit. 
So you see it will cost nothing to get in, and the 
bet is mine. See?" There was a taint of silliness 
in his grin as he pronounced the last word. That 
Mollie did not admire. 

"See what?" she snapped out querulously. It 
was all a mere pretense. 

"O, well, now!" 

"Where the chicken got tne ax; where the 
bottle got the cork," she gurgled in silvery laugh- 
ter, changing her manner as suddenly as a profes- 
sional elocutionist. 

"O, come off your high perch," dropping easily 
to current slang. 

"What is it to you," she rolled back. 

"Now, do let me tell you." 

"I’m dying to hear," and she arose and sat in 
the seat he had just vacated. Her hands were 
folded in a sort of helpless manner, as if she were 
appealing for mercy. 
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"I ask that you will have me shipped, take the 
receipt from the express company when they re- 
ceive the box, and see that I am sent 'col.', that 
is collect at the other end of the line or destina- 
tion of the goods. I can’t attend very well to my 
own shipment, you see, when I am nailed up 
tight in the box. Then it would be best for me 
to be taken right out of your yard. Ill fix the 
box, put the address on it and all. I want your 
own little hands to nail the last board on after I 
get in, ready for shipment.” 

'Til do it.” The wild scheme made her fin- 
gers tingle with emotion. 

"Good! Shake!” And he sprang up and 
caught her delicate, soft, white hand in his. He 
did not know how hard he squeezed it, in his ex- 
cessive delight. 

"Save the bones in my hand, please,” she said, 
in not a little pain. 

"The bet is mine, and you are mine,” still 
holding her hand and standing over her. 

"Ah, there, now,” she ejaculated, and pulled 
away her hand. 

"I’ll get ready to-morrow, and you can nail me 
np and ship me the next morning,” backing away 
to his seat and sitting down. 

"I’ll be glad to ship you,” putting the slang 
meaning into the word "ship.” He understood, 
and tried to look pleased. 

They said many more foolish things like those 
recorded, and in time he left the teasing Mollie 
and sought his d)wny pillow. 

Miss Mollie thought this was the "nobbiest” 
scheme she had ever heard of. It was exciting to 
her, because she was a participant in it. Would 
she "give the snap away” to Van Soon, and spoil 
this well-planned affair? Not for millions of 
worlds! 

Ledger was to box himself up on the back lat- 
ticed porch of Mollie Pitcher’s home, and she 
was to superintend the work and help arrange for 
his comforts while in the box. They would take 
the whole day for it and do it well. But 

"The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 

And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 

On the very next morning, just as Ledger was 
preparing to leave his boarding house to begin 
the preparations, a messenger boy brought him a 
sealed note. Standing at a window with a 
wooden toothpick still between his teeth, having 
just finished his breakfast, he hastily tore the 
note open and read it. It ran — 

Dear Mr. Ledger: — Have just received word 
that an aunt of mine is dead in Buffalo, and we 
start in one hour. Sorry this interferes with 
your plans. Will be back before the limit of the 


thirty days expires. Hope to ship you yet by ex- 
press to Chicago, Van Soon or no Van Soon. 

Mollie Pitcher. 

"Goodnessl Did ever!” he exclaimed, snap- 
ping the paper impatiently with his finger and 
unconsciously twirling the wooden toothpick 
away. In his own language he "was all broke 
up.” He first turned his back to the window, but 
gazing into the room brought no relief to agitat- 
ing sensations. Then he turned his face to the 
window, but saw nothing outside. He ran his 
hand over his close-cut hair. 

"Confound the luck — I say! I can’t wait on her 
aunt. She had no business to die just now — 
might have put it off a month. I can't wait. But 
I’ll have to. She’s in the sscret and wants to do 
it. What will I do! Always my luck. Why, 
there's five thousand dollars and — a girl to win in 
this bet. By the gods, she must come back in 
time. But can I wait and take the risk of losing 
all? She says she wants to do it. I'm willing, 
but I can’t wait always. My heavens, this won't 
dol" 

He cantered across the room like a horse with 
the sweeny. He raced around like a caged mon- 
key. As the little boy said once, "he cut up 
Jack.” 

' 'Here I’ve got to plan it over again. And if I 
don’t wait on her I lose the girl. See? And if I 
do wait on her I may lose the girl. See? Bless 
my soul, this won't do! Be back before the thirty 
days’ limit expires! Now, if I lose this great bet, 
it'll be because there’s a woman at the bottom of 
it — just as always. She lost man's certainty to 
heaven. And yet we frail men go on loving 'em 
just the same, and can't do without 'em. God 
bless ’em all. I don't know what to think. I 
don’t know what to do about it. I’m all broke 
up. O, fiddlesticks!” He stamped his foot on 
the carpet till a little cloud of dust arose. The 
palms of his hands came together with a pop. 
His eyes glistened under the spell of dissatisfac- 
tion. He caught the skin of his face in a fold 
and pulled it out as far as he could, until pain 
compelled him to desist. Then he rammed his 
hands in his pockets furiously. He was in a 
"state,” if the slang is allowable here. 

"Tell you what it is — I’ll telegraph her to-mor- 
row to inform me of the lay-out, and when she'll 
be back. I can wait that long." 

After reaching this conclusion he felt a little 
easier. A ray of light shot through the sky. 

The next day he sent a telegram. What a time 
of waiting he had of it! No answer was received 
until the day succeeding his telegram. And then 
he read: 

Aunt is to be buried to-morrow. Not decided 
yet what we will do. Let you know in time. 

Mollie. 
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There it was — still undecided Now, perhaps 
after all this was a ruse of hers to defeat him. 
The more he thought of it the more it appeared 
probable to him. The false thing! No doubt 
she told Van Soon all about it, and they were 
snickering in their sleeves over how they were 
"working" him. , 

The next day after her first message she sent 
the following dispatch : 

"Don’t do anything till I come. I’ll be there." 

This was all— very brief. It seemed to him 
more and more like a deep-laid plot. He did not 
want to think Molly guilty of complicity in -a 
plot to defeat him, but the oftener he read this 
telegram the more indefinite it became. At last 
he said she was guilty, then he said she was not. 
She was a "deceiver ever," and then she was as 
innocent as a lamb. Already six days had ex- 
pired since the bet was made, and now there 
seemed to be no point of time at all when he 
could start. It might be said of him — 

"A poor soul sat sighing under a sycamore tree; 

Oh willow, willo v, willow! 

With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee, 
Oh willow, willow, willow!" 

He was not exactly forlorn, but he was sorely 
norplussed. He wanted the girl and he did not 
wish to disobey her specific orders. To do so 
would be to cut his own head off close to bis 
shoulders. The problem was to win the bet and 
the girl both, and just now that seemed as diffi- 
cult as the squaring of the circle. At last he 
came to tne conclusion that he must win the bet 
at all hazards, with or without the girl. Having 
reached this conclusion he felt some relief. 

On the seventh day after the bet he visited his 
friend and backer, Nel G. Walfield. Of course 
Walfield knew all about the plan of going by ex- 
press, for the two men had talked it over very 
fully and understanding^. 

"Now, don’t be too impatient,’’ counseled Wal- 
field, who was a very cool-headed fellow. 

"Great heavens, man, I can’t wait always and 
lose. But then I don't have any other idea but 
I’ll win, of course, for I never fail when I make 
up my mind in earnest to do a thing. But what’s 
the use of waiting, I'd like to know? The time 
is ripe now to go." 

"O, you can wait for twenty-five days and then 
make it all right — lots of time then, and to 
spare." 

"Die, if I had to wait that long. I want Van 
Soon's money before that time." 

"If she don't come then, I'll ship you and see 
that you get started all right.” 

"Well — if you’ll do that." 

"To be sure I will. I don’t want to lose my 
money, of course. You just rest easy.” 


Walfield was so confident that Ledger was 
somewhat reassured. 

The great, long, heavy days stole by all too 
swiftly for Ledger. It seemed that every one was 
a piece clipped off his heart. But they slipped 
by into that everlastiog abyss of the past, and 
were gone. He fretted and fumed and fussed to 
himself over their flight, but then Walfield would 
see that he got started off in time. 

Finally the twenty-five days expired, -and only 
five remained in which to carry out his plans. 
What if something should go wrong on the way? 
He would then simply lose the bet and Walfield’s 
money, and Walfield would be responsible for it. 
He counseled waiting. That would be all. Girl 
and money gone. 

Not a word had been heard fr~m Mollier after 
her second telegram, and Ledger was more and 
more inclined to think she had planned all this 
to defeat him. Perhaps Van Soon concocted the 
whole thing, and she was but the instrument in 
his hands. Very strange that she sent no more 
telegrams, nor a single word in any shape to ad- 
vise him as to the causes of her delay or ns to 
her whereabouts. It seemed that her last tele- 
gram was a mere decoy to hold him off. ' 'Don't 
do anything ’till I come," she said; "I'll be there." 
But here the days had slipped by and she had 
not come. "Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” 

Something wrong about this. Something savors 
of a trick. It was hard to think Mollie guilty of any- 
thing deceptive toward him. He had had such su- 
preme confidence in her honesty. But now the 
indications were he would have to give her up 
forever. If sne were a traitor, Van Soon could 
have her. But it did hurt him to have to give 
her up. 

He naturally lost confidence in her because of 
this, just as a simple-minded child does in a per- 
son who has told it his first falsehood. He cfid 
not want to lose confidence in her, for he loved 
her far better than he did Van Soon’s filthy 
lucre. She was a girl after the manner of his 
own heart. 

Then the idea that she had "p!ayed” him, had 
made a fool of him, had made a "bargain" with 
him and "gone back on it," stung him to the 
quick, To be deceived by her — it maddened him. 
She seemed to be honest in her intentions in this 
matter, but — 


"Woman’s at best a contradiction still.” 
Like Byron, he felt now, with the situation as 
it appeared to him, that he would as soon 
"Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false," 
as to trust farther in Mollie Pitcher’s love for 
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him. She had allured him on by false indica- 
tions, while in collusion with Van Soon. He 
might have known it, for Van Soon was a fre- 
quent visitor to her home. 

“Curse the luck," he said angrily to his friend 
Walfield on the eve of the last of the twentyfive 
days. He was raving mad. 

"Never mind, now," coolly returned Walfield. 

"Why, man, I must mind. Only five days to 
get ready and go in. Suppose I should get into a 
wreck, or be missent, or found out, or overlooked 
somewhere on the road, or all of these should 
happen to me — why, you’d lose your money and 
— and — I’d lose the girl." 

to bb cc 
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“Look’s now like you had lost the girl. Now 
I know you'll win the money." 

“Of course I’m not going to lose the money, 
not a bit of it — couldn’t afford it. I'll win as 
sure as I live, now mind me, girl or no girl, so 
help me Jehosaphat." And Ledger struck his 
fist into the other open palm till they popped as 
loudly as the hands of an enthusiastic country 
minister do when he is explaining the gentle sub- 
ject of “love" to his spell -bound audience. 

They set to work this same evening to prepare 
the traveling-box home for Ledger. They hoped 
to get ready and make the shipment by express 
before io o’clock that night. 

Sometimes these cocksure fellows miss it as 
well as other people. 


THE INDUSTRIAL VORTEX. 


(NO. 4.) 

BY JOSB GROS. 


About 100 years ago our Thomas Paine de- 
clared as follows: “The least that civilization 
owes to every new born is that they should have 
the same right to the land they would have had 
if born among savages." This sentence ought 
to have been engraved in large golden letters in 
front of every church building large or small, as 
well as inside, face to face with all worshipers. 
Also in every square of every city, town and vil- 
lage. Also outside and inside of every public build- 
ing, of every school and the like. It would not have 
done any harm even if that sentence had been 
printed in the flag of every nation as well as in 
the dining and seating room of every home. 
Some may say, how foolish! Yes, what is folly 
in the eyes of men may be wisdom in the eyes of 
God. 

And it is about 100 years since that sentence 
was uttered. And it was applied to our infant 
nation not long after we had asserted our rights 
of self government against the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. Thomas Paine, fresh from what 
he had seen in Europe, was already conscious 
that our own civilization rested, from its incep- 
tion, on the very basic crime that had^cursed all 
previous civilizations. But we had then so much 
land at our disposal, in proportion to our scanty 
population, that the sentence in question did not 
seem to have any application to the conditions of 
that period. Just as if wrong was not always 
wrong, no matter how lightly it may be felt at 
the beginning! Just as if the seeds of many fatal 
diseases were not planted in our systems when 
young, young as individuals or nations! 

We often refer to the early periods of our na- 
tional existence as if that was the golden age of 
humanity! It happens, with young t nations, 


when they first spread themselves over the vast 
fertile solitudes, what happens to every one of 
us oetween 15 and 25 years of age, if we don't 
have to work hard for a living. We feel as if we 
could perform every blunder with impunity, and 
we do for awhile, but only for awhile. 


It stands to reason that as long as broad 
acres of choice quality can be had on slight 
tribute, a few millions of peaceful people s^all 
flourish under any industrial and political system 
they may see fit to desire. They may have many 
fatal weak points, such systems, but conditions 
being yet so favorable, in the order of nature, 
the artificial ones shall be partially overcome for 
a certain length of time. And yet. when we 
patiently study the development of the times we 
are referring to, we already notice the germs of 
all our present evils, political and industrial. 
As a matter of fact we find more than the germs. 
We find the diseases themselves, less intense than 
to-day to be sure, but giving trouble enough all 
around, and not much of anything else. 


Distance lends enchantment. It softens all 
that is ugly. It increases the beauty of all that 
is good. Perhaps it is owing to that that men 
have always tried to locate the golden age far 
back, long ago. But when we do go far back, 
guided by the light of history, the golden age 
recedes and proves to be a mirage. 

When the writer was visiting Rome, about 
thirty-five years ago, he came now and then 
across the engravings representing the monu- 
ments be had just passed and admired. The 
first impression often was: How beautiful! The 
second one was: We saw the model, the reality, 
one hour ago, or yesterday. Well, the reality 
was more or less surrounded by the human de- 
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fortuities of every large city, while the engraving 
was not. Something of the kind happens to ns 
when we look back into history. If we fix our 
eyes, the mental eyes, on what was best at that 
time, we then say : There is the golden age, even 
if but relatively speaking. If, on the contrary, we 
look on the worst features, then we fall into a 
paroxysm of self infatuation about our glorious 
modern progress! It is the ensemble, the grand 
fatality of facts in each period, with the needs 
and aspirations of the day, that alone will give 
us a correct picture of each social status. That 
alone shall evolve precise conceptions of each 
stage of human growth, or rather in the unfold- 
ing of human nature, when we insist upon devel- 
oping according to our own fancies, instead of 
trying to adhere to the divine organization in 
the universe. 

We can, from the preceding paragraphs, arrive 
at the conclusion that human progress can ac- 
complish mighty little as long as it fails to ac- 
cept and realize the truth so beautifully expressed 
in the sentence we have been dwelling upon. It 
is a progress based on human fancies, on selfish 
perceptions, on mean, narrow aspirations. There 
is no spirit of human brotherhood in such a 
progress, no high ideals whatsoever. It is simply 
a refined barbarism, a polished savagism. We 
may accumulate wealth in vast quantities. We 
may have enormous displays of power. Art and 
science may flourish; but what of it? All the 
same the social structure shall be erected on the 
crater of a volcano, where we can never be; sure 
of what may happen to-morrow. The morrow 
of nations means in twenty, in fifty in one hun- 
dred years from now. 

The writer is old enough to remember what the 
most solid men used to say, but thirty years ago, 
and even but twenty-five years since. They 
would have ridiculed any one suggesting but half 
the troubles we have been suffering in the last ten 
yearh, even if they had been mentioned as but a 
possibility in many years from to-day. As a mat- 
ter of actual fact, not even a pessimist could have 
foreseen, twenty-five years ago, that we would be 
to-day, as we are to-day, ir the same industrial 
vortex as all other nations, if not worse than some 
of them. And we are at least worse because we 
all realize that'we should not even be half as bad 
as all other nations, on account of the magnitude 
of our natural resources, the immense advantages 
of our geographical situation, and the apparent 
ease with which the people here could rectify con- 
ditions, because of our more advanced political 
system. In many respects our troubles are really 
exasperating and most perplexing. Because of 
that, they generate the most intense discontent 


among the many, and a species of criminal in- 
difference among the classes. 

With most men, the ignorant as well as the 
wise, it is hard, very hard to acknowledge that 
all at once we need a radical change, in political 
or industrial conditions. We have so often pro- 
claimed the superiority of our institutions, the 
much higher manhood we were evolving under 
our own ideas of what we owed to each other as 
citizens of the same nation, that we would like to 
find an easy way with which to patch np all oar 
troubles. Hence the different groups of men 
bent upon surface or impracticable reforms. 

Looking back into human history we can find 
that surface reforms do nothing at all in the 
end. They simply stop some surface leak, and 
leave the bottom one as broad as ever. And that 
bottom leak is bound to grow larger as civiliza- 
tion advances. We refer to that incomplete civi- 
lization in the midst of which new human beings 
are constantly being born without the rights they 
would have if they were born among savages. 
There we can find the bottom leak in question. 
Even if there was nothing else wrong but that, in 
our social compacts, that alone would make them 
stand self-condemned in the eyes of God. And 
if you want to suppress God, then they would 
stand self-condemned in the eyes of men, if by 
men we mean beings capable of rising above the 
wild beast in the forest, capable of discriminat- 
ing between right and wrong. 

When we stop to think about it, the atrocity in 
question assumes a boundless magnitude. All other 
imaginable crimes dwindle down into peccadillos, 
small sins, face to face with that of millions of 
human beings born every day without any more 
rights to natural elements than if they were dogs. 
Worse than that. We generally ke.jp our dogs 
more comfortable than many of our working 
brethren. No wonder we have what we call so- 
cialistic schools, claiming that society has the 
right to control all wealth. No wonder that we 
have anarchists claiming that all human laws 
should be suppressed and no other laws be en- 
acted. 

To give to some men the control of the natural 
elements on which all must live! To prostitute 
human law so as to make it declare: The few 
shall be potentates, rolling in wealth, and most 
of the rest shall be beggars, since they shall only 
be able to live under the conditions and in so far 
as the few may determine! Take now the double 
fact that the supply of land is fixed, and that 
population is subject to constant increase. Hence 
the number of beggars 7 must increase, under the 
social status that all civilizations have established. 
And vet most men are trying to improve conditions 
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or imagine that conditions can be improved with- 
out in the least taking cognizance of that land 
monopoly , that bottom leak which is bound to 
grow larger and larger as years and centuries roll 
by, because of increased population by God sent 
on earth with certain rights to the equal enjoy- 
ment of God's planet, rights that the social organ- 
ism sees fit to repudiate! 

When a building shakes it is because the foun- 
dations are rotten, and no amount of fussing or 
improvements in the attic or lower floors will be 
of any avail. Apply that to the social building. 
Every social turmoil, every political or industrial 
disturbance indicates something rotten in that 
same thing that we call civilization and progress. 
What can that be? Look down towards the bot- 


tom. Don’t let your eyes stop at capital , the cre- 
ation of labor, nor at mpney, the creation of hu- 
man law. Below all that you shall find some- 
thing created by the Divine fiat , land. There 
you have the foundation of the social building. 
That building shakes, that building has always 
been shaking because of — a wretched land 
distribution. Suppress that evil. Give to all 
men what belongs to them all, and you shall then 
have sound, solid foundations on which to erect a 
solid, sound social structure. No vortex, no tor- 
nado, no hurricane shall then be powerful enough 
to shake the social compact, although certain re- 
touchings now and then may be needed ta in- 
crease the beauty and symmetry of the whole 
building. 


TO BB CONTINUED. 


PROPORTIONAL, OR MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 

BY H. P. PEBBLES, M. D. 


A generation ago “minority representation” 
was one of the leading reform measures of the 
day, and was discussed frequently by many lead- 
ing reformers; but other problems attracted the 
attention of the public, and until very recently, 
the subject seemed to be forgotten. It is proba- 
ble that the main reason for its disappearance as 
a reform issue, sprung from the fact that no prac- 
tical plan was promulgated or agreed upon to 
carry the principle into effect. 

The fact that a plan for proportional represen- 
tation is in successful operation in a province of 
the Swiss republic, may, however, revive this 
important reform, and make it one of the lead- 
ing questions of the day. 

The ethical justice of proportional representa- 
tion in legislative bodies is so apparent that it 
needs no discussion. 

Under our election laws it is not only possible 
to practically disenfranchise a large minority, but 
by the skillful use of the “gerrymander,” it is 
possible to disenfranchise a majority. By the 
use of this method of districting a state, it has 
happened more than once that the majority in 
the legislature represented the minority party 
in the preceding election. 

The old American proverb that the majority 
must rule is good enough, but let it rule in exact 
proportion to the majority. 

By ascertaining bow the national congress 
stands in relation to the votes cast by the politi- 
cal parties that elected that body, we may see 
more plainly the injustice of existing election 
laws. 

The 51st congress (the one that enacted the 
McKinley tariff law) consisted of 164 republicans 


and 161 democrats. Had representation been 
proportional to the votes cast, there would have 
been 163 democrats, 154 republicans, 5 prohibi- 
tionists and z labor union; a radical change in 
the political complexion of the house, and, in all 
probability, the McKinley act would not be the 
law of the land The 52nd congress consisted of 
227 democrats, 99 republicans and 9 populists 
If the popular vote was represented, the republi- 
cans would have 141 members, and the demo- 
crats, instead of having a majority of 119 over all 
opposition, would have a plurality of 31, with the 
opposition in the majority. 

In particular states where the “gerrymander” 
has had full play, the injustice is much more ap- 
parent. In New York 500,395 democrats elect 
23 congressmen, and 421,403 republicans elect 
only 11. In New Jersey, 128,417 democrats elect 
5 representatives, while 114,808 republicans elect 
only 2. In Ohio a minority of democrats casting 
350,522 votes, elect 14 members, while 360,624 
republicans send only 6, In many of the state 
legislatures the evil of the “gerrymander” is even 
more apparent. 

These illustrations show only the direct evil of 
the system, there are indirect evils that cause 
greater injustice and strike deeper at the root of 
popular sovereignty. 

A political party, known to be in a hopeless 
minority, never receives the votes that its princi- 
ples honestly entitle it to receive. Thousands 
vote against their convictions and surrender their 
principles on the ground that they do not want to 
lose their votes. The average voter feels that his 
vote is lost unless cast for the winning side. How 
often has the earnest reformer, the prohibition- 
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ist, the greenbacker and the populist, received 
the following reply in answer to an appeal for 
support: “I believe in your principles, would in- 
deed make some sacrifices to see you succeed, 
but I cannot afford to lose my vote." Party or- 
gans recognize this fact, and immediately preced- 
ing an election their chief duty is to prove that 
the opposition has lost all chance of success, and 
their own party is sure to win. This argument 
has probably changed more votes and won more 
alose elections than any proof of the honesty and 
integrity of the winning side. Under the system 
of minority representation this weak plea of the 
politician would be useless, 'gerrymandering" 
would be one of the lost arts, and every vote 
would represent the convictions and principles of 
the voter. 

A brief account of the reasons that led to the 
adoption of the new system in Ticino, how it was 
applied and how it has worked, may be interest- 
ing. As a theory, minority representation has 
always been popular, and we now have an oppor- 
tunity of examining into the practical workings 
of the system. 

In Ticino (the Italian province of the Swiss 
republic) the two political parties have been very 
evenly divided for years. Out of a total poll of 
from 22,000 to 24,000, toe winning party had an 
average majority of from two to three hundred 
votes. A few years ago, under the skillful use of 
the "gerrymander" — they must have engaged an 
Ohio politician — the minority party was almost 
completely deprived of representation in the na- 
tional assembly. In a total of 23 deputies the 
large minority was allowed but two. Tae minor- 
ity party was composed almost eptirely of the 
working classes, and after several repetitions of 
this one sided election process, the excitable Italian 
nature broke out in mob violence, successful can- 
didates were compelled to flee from their homes, 
and returned to find windows broken, doors 
smashed in and other evidences of unpopularity. 
The riots assumed the proportion of an armed re- 
bellion, and federal troops were needed to suppress 
the excited minority. The discontent was so gen- 
eral, and threatened to assume even larger pro- 
portions at succeeding elections, that a special 
session of the Ticino assembly was called to pre- 
pare some plan to obviate future danger. 

A committee reported an amendment to the 
state constitution, giving the outlines of a system 
of proportional representation. Tats was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people on Jan. 2, 1892, 
and received the requisite majority. The election 
of 1892 was held under the act. According to 
local newspapers it was the first orderly, peace- 
able, fair and satisfactory election ever held in 


the canton. It has given such general satisfac- 
tion that there is but little doubt that it soon will 
be adopted by the other states of the confedera- 
tion. 

We cannot in this brief article give more than 
the general outlines of the system, but the fol- 
lowing items are the prominent features of the 
law. The state is divided into election districts, 
each district electing seven deputies. Each po- 
litical group selects a list of candidates. Every 
voter votes for seven candidates; he can vote for 
candidates on different tickets, but cannot cumu- 
late his vote on one or two. The sum of all votes 
cast is divided by seven, the number of candi- 
dates to be elected, and the result forms the 
"electoral quotient." 

Any group (political party) that casts a suffi- 
cient number of votes to make an "electoral quo- 
tient," will select one candidate. Each group is 
entitled to as many deputies as the number of 
times the quotient is contained in the votes cast 
by the group. 

These brief headings may give an idea of the 
novelties of the Ticino method, and show how 
easily the principle of proportional representation 
may be applied to the election of all legislative 
bodies 

For the election of the legislature, a state could 
be divided into districts, each district electing 
nine representatives. Each political party could 
nominate three, five or seven candidates — naming 
as many as they could reasonably expect to elect. 
The party ticket could be printed according to 
the Australian plan of secret ballot. If but two 
parties werfe in the field, the canvassers would 
simply divide the whole vote cast by nine. The 
electoral quotient thus obtained, would be used 
to find the number of representatives each party 
was entitled to receive by dividing the vote of the 
party by the quotient. In case there are only 
enough full quotients in the vote of both parties 
to provide for the election of but eight of the nine 
to be chosen, the additional member will go to 
the party having the highest remainder short of 
the quotient required. In this way each party 
will elect the dxact number of members that its 
vote entitles it to receive. Scratching would be 
as effective as at present, for no member would 
be elected without receiving the full number of 
votes required to make the quotient (with the ex- 
ception noted). With several parties in the field 
more arithmetic would be required, but the same 
method would work out the same proportionate 
result, and every party strong enough to cast the 
vote required for the electoral quotient, would 
elect one representative. 

Among the many reform issues that are dis- 
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cussed by the general public, proportional repre- 
sentation should be placed in the front rank. 

It should be given a prominent place because 
many of the leading reform, questions of the day 
can only receive due attention after its adoption. 
The socialist, the single-taxer, the prohibitionist 
and the greenbacker, should join hands in de- 
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manding this reform. A combination of the mi- 
nority parties would make a majority. 

The evils of the "gerrymander,” that every 
honest man deplores, the weak plea of the politi- 
cian, "do not waste your vote,” that everyone 
should detest, can only be abolished by the use of 
minority representation. 


ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION. 


Daring the recent convention of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, held in Boston, com- 
mencing October 16 last, Hon. Edward A. Mose- 
ley delivered before that body the follow- 
ing address upon "Organization, its Necessities 
and Advantages," which will be found to be of 
interest by the members of all orders of railroad 
men: 

Grand Master , officers and delegates of the Broth - 

erhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is difficult for an 
audience to disassociate a speaker who holds a 
public position, from the office which he occu- 
pies. I do not appear before you to-day as the 
secretary of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, but speak to you as a private citizen of our 
common country, and as one interested in all 
that affects our fellow countrymen; ana, particu- 
larly the railroad employes, whose representa- 
tives you are, and whom I have the honor to 
count among my friends. 

I desire to address you to-day upon organiza- 
tion, its necessities and advantages, particularly 
to railroad employes; the benefits to be derived, 
and its uses. I have seen it somewhere stated 
that such organization serves several distinct pur- 
poses. First, it is a combined mutual life, health 
and annuity society. Second , it is a society for 
the insurance of regularity of employment. 
Third , it is a combination of men who, by club- 
bing their resources, place a reserve price upon 
their labor. 

The public mind in regard to labor organiza- 
tions has lately undergone a great change. It has 
been well said that a few years ago "if a hundred 
workmen agreed to act together, as far as possi- 
ble, in bargaining for the sale of their labor, they 
were denounced as combining to limit freedom — 
even when they did not interfere in any way with 
the liberty of other workmen, but merely de- 
prived the employers of the freedom of making 
bargains with the one hundred workmen, one by 
one. But the employer himself was allowed to 
unite in his own hands the power of hiring a hun- 
dred or twenty hundred men, and if he had not 
enough capital of his own he might take others 
into private or public partnership with him. 


And, therefore, there was not only a class injus- 
tice, but also a logical conclusion, in prohibiting 
combinations amo g workmen, on the ground 
that free competition was a good, and that com- 
bination, being opposed to free competition, was, 
for that reason, an evil." But I think public 
opinion is rapidly coming to accept the conclusion 
that nothing is or should be illegal if done by 
workmen in combination, which would not be il- 
legal if done by any one of them separately. 

This doctrine was judicially laid down in a re- 
cent opinion by Judge Mitchell, of St. Paul, and 
one of the "Aon Arbor” decisions goes so far as 
to say in terms, that a railroad strike is lawful, 
unless it takes on tne character of a "boycott ” 
Judge Speer also recognized the right of engin- 
eers to deal through their organization with the 
receiver which the court had appointed. Not 
only the federal congress but the legislatures of 
fifteen states have sanctioned the.e organizations 
of labor by legal enactraani — at least one, the 
State of Ohio, going beyond mere permission to 
organize, and guaranteeing and protecting such 
right by punishing interference therewith with 
both fine and imprisonment; and a Michigan law 
intended to protect railroad and other corpora- 
tions, has the significant proviso that the act 
shall not apply to persons voluntarily quitting 
the employ of such a corporation, whether by con- 
cert of action or otherwise. Much ado has been 
made over late decisions construing the anti-trust 
law to prohibit active combinations of railway 
employes. The fact is that a combination of 
labor cannot directly restrain trade. To do so a 
set of men must have the power of cantrolling 
trade. The laborer alone or in combination can- 
not do that. An association of workmen may 
have some, and often a powerful, effect upon 
trade; but so does the action of banks when by 
agreement they refuse to continue to dis- 
count, to extend maturing notes and even 
refuse to pay cash upon depositors' checks, 
as has been lately shown. Nobody has 
criticised these bank agreements as a re- 
straint of trade in violation of the anti-trust 
law. The anti-trust law was intended to prohibit 
oppressive combinations of those who control the 
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commerce of the country. Labbr never sought 
or claimed to control commerce. It has been 
content to be its self-respecting handmaid. Nei- 
ther do the courts agree upon this point. Judge 
Riner of Kansas holds, and his decision has re- 
cently been sustained by the circuit court of ap- 
peals, that railway agreements are not covered 
by the anti-trust law. If that is good law, agree- 
ments between railway employes are clearly ex- 
empt from the provisions of that statute. 

The general advantage of organization on the 
part of railway employes was forcibly shown in 
the last session of congress, which passed a meas- 
ure designed to reduce to a minimum the casual- 
ties to railway employes liable to be crushed in 
coupling cars or to be swept from the tops of cars 
under the old system of hand brakes. I confi- 
dently assert that this measure never could have 
been passed if the railroad employes of the country, 
through their several organizations, had not stood 
all together and, in no uncertain terms, demanded 
this legislation in their own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. But it was passed, and 
now stands not only as a measure of incalculable 
benefit to the railroad employ^ and those depen- 
dent upon him, but as a monument of what or- 
ganization can do despite the influence of money 
and of a powerful lobby arrayed against it. 

This is not the only measure the railroad em- 
ploy 4 would ask of the government. For in- 
stance, the proper blocking of frogs may be men- 
tioned. While in this superb old commonwealth, 
and in several other states, there are laws requir- 
ing it, still, the necessity for further state and na- 
tional legislation, is apparent and urgent. Within 
the last few months, in the freight yards at Wash- 
ington, literally under the shadow of the national 
capitol, men have lost their lives through the fail- 
ure of railroads to provide this comparatively in- 
expensive and simple safeguard. The blocking 
of "frogs” may appear to some people to be of 
trifling importance. And so it is, as to the outlay 
that would be incurred by the railroad compa- 
nies. Not so trifling, however, to many an un- 
fortunate employ^, of whom we read almost any 
day, held fast in a death-trap, and the next in- 
stant ground to a bleeding mass. 

Nor are railroad men the only persons who are 
in danger from unblocked frogs. True, the law 
prohibits anyone not connected with the railway 
service from walking on the tracks, yet it is fre- 
quently violated, and oftentimes by innocent 
children. A distinguished friend of mine, hold- 
ing a high official position in this commonwealth, 
had occasion a short time ago in connection with 
his duties, to visit a town not many miles from 
Boston. As he was passing a railroad track which 


ran through one of the streets, he noticed a little 
girl of about five summers sitting on the rails. 
Knowing that a train was due about that time he 
spoke to the child, and told her to get up. She 
made some answer which he at first did not un- 
derstand, but finally realized that she said in her 
imperfect way, "I have caught my foot, sir!" 
Going to the child he found her foot tightly 
wedged in one of the frogs. She was speedily ex- 
tricated from a perilous position, but only a few 
moments before a train came rushing along. The 
child might not have been run over, but if she 
had escaped, it would have only been through 
the interposition of Divine Providence working 
through the care and skill and alertness of the 
soot-covered engineer. 

Again, the railroad employ^ requires further 
legislation in the matter of arbitration, and there 
should be an amendment to the arbitration act of 
October ist, 1888. 

But how can this legislation be attained? 
Every session of congress sees thousands of bills 
introduced. All interests and sections are knock- 
ing at its doors, and it is to be expected that only 
a small, a very small, portion of these measures 
which are presented to congress, will be favora- 
bly considered. But if eight hundred thousand 
men of one mind, under intelligent leaders who 
are true to themselves and those they represent, 
stand behind an honest and just measure, nothing 
can long resist their just demands, because 

"Though the wind howls free o'er a single tree, 
Till it bends beneath its frown — 

For many a day it will howl away 
fire a forest be stricken down.” 

Being just, the national and state governments 
will — with this irresistible force, aided by a prop- 
erly awakened public opinion — pass all measures 
which may be necessary for the protection of this 
vast and constantly increasing array of toilers. 

I have said that your organization, like 
other organizations of railroad employes, is a 
combination, 'in the first place, to insure its mem- 
bers iu the three essentials — life, health and an- 
nuities. All praise to those great railroad cor- 
porations, controlling extended trunk lines, 
which, of themselves, have made provision in 
some of these matters for their employes. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Pennsylvania and some other companies 
have an excellent record in this regard. But the 
inherent defect of such organizations is apparent 
Whtn an employ^ withdraws from the company’s 
service, his membership and all benefits there- 
from cease. And of course it could not be other- 
wise. Such organizations are necessarily 1 teal. 
There is, obviously, no broad and comprehensive 
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bond of fellowship as among the various Broth- 
erhoods of Trainmen, Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors, Switchmen, Yardmasters, Carmen. 
Gentlemen, it is something for you to be proud 
of, that your organization is a Brotherhood whose 
members are found on every railroad from 
seaboard to seaboard — are found in every 
state of the Union, in the territories, in 
Canada, in Mexico; that you number over 
500 subordinate lodges, with a total mem- 
bership of 31,000; that your insurance in 
force is not less than $23,000,000, and that you 
have paid over $2,000,000 in death and disability 
claims, and nearly a half million for the year 
ending September 1, 1892. Another great work 
which your Brotherhood has accomplished 
is the establishing of rules and rates of 
pay and the making of wage schedules 
with the principal lines of the country. 
The improved conditions brought about 
through more liberal rules and interpretations of 
agreements have intensely bettered the condition 
of the men, while the increase in wages since 
your Brotherhood has been organized has been 
something wonderful. In all this the Brother- 
hood has been recognized by the railway mana- 
gers as a potent factor more satisfactory to deal 
with than with the individual employ^. Nor is 
this all. Your organ, The Railroad Trainmen's 
Journal , I venture to say, is carefully read by 
every brother, and he feels a glow of satisfaction 
in belonging to an order of such universality, in- 
telligence and power. All praise, I say again, to 
those beneficent schemes maintained by individ- 
ual railroad corporations, in behalf of their em- 
ployes. But they cannot, from the very nature 
of the case, possess the far-reaching energy, in- 
fluence and cohesion possessed by such brother- 
hoods as yours. 

But I hear it urged: "Why should I join even 
such an organization, and so be deprived of my 
own freedom of action?” I say that by joining 
the Brotherhood you come to the exercise and 
enjoyment of rights that for years and centuries 
have been denied you and the workmen who have 
preceded you. It is argued by some that individ- 
ualism is destroyed and merged in the organiza- 
tion. Nothing can be farther from the truth, for 
it is the highest exercise of your power — your in- 
dividualism — to do what seems to each one of you 
fit and conducive to your interests. Are you 
joined together for sentiment? Are you joined 
together for material improvement? Are you 
joined together to better your condition? Are 
you joined together to oppose with full force the 
pressure of corporations? Then, whatever your 
motives — whether they are selfish or unselfish — 
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it is a matter of individual choice when you enter 
into the Brotherhood; and your continued action 
while within the organization is the exercise of 
your individualism in the highest sense. 

Year by year the number of employers is de- 
creasing. The whole tendency — the drift of the 
times — is towards combination and concentration 
on the part of the employers. There are only 
two forces in the bargain between employer and 
employ^. Justice must be the desire on both 
sides, or one side must be as powerful as the 
other. Unless selfish interests are put aside, 
power must be matched against power. As has 
been said: "If the employ4s act individually, they 
divide their forces against themselves and forfeit 
all hope of a successful issue of the contest.” 
With equality of power and force, on the one side 
and the other, there will follow the essential re- 
quisites of friendly relation — respect, considera- 
tion and forbearance. The employer and the em- 
ploy4 can sit down together, and each in a spirit 
of a fully enlightened self interest, consider their 
rights and their duties as reasonable Christian 
men. We can all imagine the picture that will 
be then presented when this true relationship be- 
tween employer and employ^ shall prevail. Till 
then, the organizations must deal with the corpor- 
ations somewhat "at arm’s length,” but in what 
manner shall these great opposing fcrces treat 
each other in the struggle? Public rights must 
be respected, for both corporations and their em- 
ployes are engaged in the public service. While 
it has been broadly asserted that the power of 
the wage-earner to mutiny or desert, is the germ 
of all improvement in his condition, this 
principle, however applicable in a general 
sense, cannot be fully applied in the 
case of the railroad and the railroad 

employ^. Here certain obligations are due to the 
public which are not required in other industrial 
pursuits, and as these obligations are due to the 
public, so the public should, in justice, provide 
some means by which the disputes which arise 
between the employ^ and the railroad company, 
may be fairly and honorably settled. No other 
method seems so feasible as that of arbitration. 
There is now a law of congress providing for the 
incorporation of trades unions, or organizations; 
and, as I have remarked, a law providing for ar- 
bitration between railroad companies and their 
employes. But it seems that the latter law should 
be amended and perfected in the light of the expe- 
rience of the last four years. This amendment 
can hardly be hoped for, unless it commends 
itself largely to the judgment of both employer 
and employ^, because it would be futile to at- 
tempt to change a plan for settling disputes, by 
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beginni a dispute in the outset. But the power 
of the railroad brotherhoods acting more and 
more in friendly co-operation with the best and 
most liberal and progressive railroad managers 
will surely in the end bring about a perfect 
scheme of arbitration that will be an honor to 
both parties and a true conquest of peace. 

Is there a common ground between the two 
sides? There is, when they shall adopt for their 
motto the phrase of the old Roman jurists, “I 
give, that you may give," instead of “you give 
all, while I give none." 

Men strive and struggle for wealth; but after a 
man’s wants are supplied the only satisfaction it 
affords is the consciousness of power — what he 
can do with his money. You, sir, and other exe- 
cutive officers of the labor organizations of the 
country, possess that same consciousness of pow- 
er; but I believe you all recognize that you are 
purely the servants of those who have placed 
you in your several positions; that it is your duty 
to obey their call; that it is your duty to do all 
you can to serve your brothers in every possible 
and legitimate way; and that you are the servants 
of the humblest member, of the organization, for 
you serve him also. You have all the conscious 
power which the general of an army has, or the ad- 
miral of a fleet, or the capitalist with his millions 
of money, and a vast deal more of responsibility, 
for in your hand is confided the welfare of thous- 
ands of the toilers of the earth and those who are 
dependent upon them. You have a trust, which, 
from my association with you, I am confident 
will ever remain inviolate. Your position is not 
on a bed of roses. While you are not to-day en- 
gaged in setting the brake, or handling the lever, 
or using the punch, or coupling cars, still your 
work is none the less hard and difficult, with all 
the weight of care which it brings, of duty which 
you feel you owe, not only to the employes you 
directly serve, but to the country and people, of 
whose manhood you are honorable and typical 
representatives. 

It has been shown before the labor commis- 
sion, now about concluding its work in England, 
that where the associations are strong enough to 
command the respect of their employers, the re- 
lations between employer and employ^ seem 
most amicable. For there, the employers have 
learned the practical convenience of treating 
with one thoroughly representative body instead 
of with isolated fragments of workmen; and the 
labor associations have learned the limitation of 
their powers. 

This confirms what a prominent English econo- 
mist has said: That the reason of strikes is rather 
because of the weakness of organization than be- 


cause of its strength; since if the organization 
were powerful the corporation in self-preserva- 
tion would listen to almost any reasonable re- 
quest or demand, rather than precipitate a con- 
test which would jeopardize the vast interests 
confided to its care and under its control. An- 
other course would be simply suicidal. I have 
thought that there is much force in this argu- 
ment — particularly ia regard to railroad em- 
ployes. When we consider the disastrous conse- 
quences which must ensue to all business inter- 
ests throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, should they, becoming powerful in organi- 
zation, make a decided stand against what they 
consider an infringement of their rights; or the 
widespread distress that might be occasioned by 
a single blunder of their leaders, we can but 
admire their patience, fortitude and conservatism. 
The mind of man can hardly conceive of the des- 
olation which might be caused whenever the 
men who man the brakes, fire the engine, or 
control its movements, combine throughout the 
land in an assertion of what they conceive to be 
their inalienable rights. The very staff of life — 
bread — must at such a time be wanting in sec- 
tions which had never before know n the blight- 
ing touch of poverty; the winter blast will at such 
a time send a colder chill to hearths where lack 
of warmth had never before been felt. The des- 
olation of war would be as nothing compared to 
the famine which organized effort on your part 
could create. These considerations serve also to 
keep you constantly reminded of the grave and 
delicate responsibilities resting upon you, and 
particularly your chosen leaders, charged in a 
large measure with the duty of wisely directing 
your actions. How grateful, therefore, should 
every inhabitant of this great country feel to the 
men in whose hands are entrusted not only for- 
tune and the comforts of life, but life itself. The 
efforts of the leaders among you, as has often 
been shown in the past, are more frequently di- 
rected toward conciliation and as a restraining 
influence in the brotherhood, than in any other 
way. To illustrate this statement, it is only 
necessary to recall the Scottish railway strike of 
1890, when, in a country of only 29,785 square 
miles, with only 3,118 miles of railroad, employ- 
ing 35* 000 men, in a country nearly surrounded 
by water, which might be presumed to afford 
many means of transportation and communica- 
tion, all these deplorable events occurred. 

There is a great forum and bar of public opin- 
ion to which all things must be submitted, and 
eventually this tribunal decides justly. With 
human progress and intelligent means of inter- 
communication, of which you are such active 
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agents, the public will determine every question 
rightly sooner or later. No man or body of men, 
corporation or organization can hope to see its 
cause triumph in the face of hostile public opin- 
ion. In all disputes which arise between the 

railroad corporation and the railroad employe, - . - - r IC - 

any interruption of travel or delay to transporta- < l u * r€ fully as much training, fully as much in- 
tion of products that may result from such dis- tefirritv fu,,v a * rn " nh • 
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coupling pin, the monkey-wrench, the larturnand 
the punch— an industrial army, whose business 
is that of peace; and whose object is the dissemi- 
nation of enlightenment, and comfort, and pros- 
perity to the homes and firesides of your fellow- 
countrymen, and your positions are such as re- 


putes, will, momentarily at least, create a prejudice 
against the instigators of it. It is no use to dis- 
guise the fact that when the public is put to in- 
convenience by reason of a strike the public re- 
taliates by denouncing the strikers. Yet slowly, 
but surely, after the heat of the battle has passed 


tegrity, fully as much patience, fully as much 
courage as are required of the soldier or the 
sailor. Was greater courage ever manifested 
than that chronicled within a month, of the loco- 
motive engineer, Joseph Lutz? A flue had burst, 
filling his cab with scalding, red-hot steam, while 
his express train was at full speed. He. didn’t 


and iuc oeai oi me Datue nas passed 1 speea. ne, aian t 

away, public opinion finally separates the chaff JUmp: he stuck t0 his P ost - while the flesh was 
from the wheat, and determines who has done cooke< * anc * pealed from his hands and face, and 
L It bodyl He stopped his train, but he is crippled 


the wrong and should bear the responsibility, 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance, from a 
purely selfish point of view, that no step should 
ever be taken which would disturb intercourse 
between the people of the country in any degree 
without the greatest provocation, because you 
are bringing trouble, inconvenience, and perhaps 


for life. Or how appears to you that nobility of 
soul wrapped up in the brakeman, of whom we 
all read the other day. The train became un- 
coupled and broke apart; and he, sorely 
wounded, and thrown to the ground, was left be- 
hind with the rear portion. Knowing that another 


~ tiuuuic, inconvenience, ana perhaps . snowing tnat another 

distress upon others; and, as the rich can always tr . ain was ra P idl y approaching, he feebly raised 
look out for themselves, the burden is sure to himself half wa y U P 0,1 his bands and knees, put 
fall more heavily upon those who are poor, and 3 match to bis handkerchief and waived it 

whn ran ill ... Over his head incf ac tKa ; i ... . 


who can ill afford to bear it On their part the 
public are directly interested. For the organiza- 
tion to a greater or less extent guarantees the in- 
tegrity, ability, and efficiency of its menbers; and 
their temperance also; and thereby confers a di 


over his head just as the oncoming headlight 
flashed around a curve. Was he not gallant, and 
nervy, and resourceful? 

Contemplate for a moment the power and the 

-*—• r— 

at large, » the guarantee that they are up to the You meet in the grand old city of Boston-!! 
proper standard ot integrity and skill. All this where around you monuments and 1 ^'^' 
is in the interest of the public good and general eloquent with the memories of two hundr-dlml 
welfare, for incompetency of the men upon whom fifty years Indomitable industry and 

the public safety depends, is a direct menace to y d 

the millions of those who are daily using the iron 
road. And it is for the interest of the public 
also that the employ^ who performs the train 
service should be paid wages commensurate with 
the standard of work, the intelligence and re- 
sponsibility demanded of him. I confidently 
assert that the most capable workmen are found 
in your ranks, and in the ranks of the other 
organizations of employes. But every effort on 
your part, I repeat, is rather to avoid a contest 
with the corporations than to precipitate one. 

There are armies and navies throughout the 
world, headed by brave and great men. Their 
art is that of destruction. Their training is to 
use the sword, and the musket, and the cannon— 
to spread famine, and rapine, and desolation. 

There is another army in which you. Mr. 

Grand Master and your associates, are the lead- 
ers and captains; whose emblems of office are the 


have centered and fixed here the eastern terminal 
of the railway systems of the country. Let us 
look to the west. What is there between us and 
the Pacific ocean, 3,000 miles away? a ret- 
work of railways, reaching out to almost every 
town and hamlet— crossing rivers, and plains 
and mountains, and wide deserts— intersecting’ 
interlacing each other I ke a vast web, woven by 
men of daring, and genius, and energy and skill 
in the brief span of about sixty years. From the 
year 1830 with its thirty-nine miles of railway for 
the whole country, this web, this net-work these 
highways of iron and steel, at the close of the 
fiscal year 1892, counted a single track mileage 
in the United States of x 7 i, 563 miles. No singl- 
country in the world approaches ours in the 
magnitude of its railway intei -sts as expressed in 
mileage, possessing, as we do, nearly half the en 
tire railway mileage of the earth-more than six 
miles to Germany's one; nearly ten miles to 
Austria-Hungary's one; more than eight miles to 
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one o! Great Britain and Ireland; more than together in a continuous train, it seems almost 
seven jfliles to one of France; more than seven incredible that this train would be 7,028 miles long, 
miles to one of Russia, and more than but so the figures make it appear, and allowing 
twenty miles to one of Italy. If the the distance from Boston to San Francisco to be 
single-track mileage of the railways of 3,000 miles, our train of freight cars would reach 
the United $ States were laid in a con- from Boston to San Francisco, from San Fran- 
tinuous line it would girdle the earth nearly seven cisco back to Boston, and from Boston, again, as 
times; it would traverse its diameter more than far west as Chicago. What tonnage they would 
twenty-one times. A modern fast train starting move at a single load, I leave you to conceive, if 
this morning to traverse this gleaming highway, you can. 

and running sixty miles an hour night and day, The m?n employed by the railways to conduct 
without a moment’s stop, would not complete the the transportation business of the country last 
run before the 17th of February, 1894— three year were 821,415. They constitute an army 98 
months and Ttwenty-nine days Were the ubiq- per cent as large as the active German army; 73 
uitous tramp to attempt the task of personally per cent as large as the active army of France; 
inspecting this railway trackage with a view to six time3 as i arge as the active army of Great 
ascertaining the number of its ties, walking thirty Britain, and more than thirty times as large as 
miles a day and night of twenty-four hours, it the standing army of the United States in these 
would require his unceasing attention to the busi- days of peace. For every 79 inhabitants of this 
ness for days and nights enough to make fifteen country, men, women and children, there was 
and one-half years. last year one railway employ^, and one for every 

To transact the business of the railways repre- ^ f teen of the popular vote cast at the last presi- 
sented by this enormous mileage and its collateral dential election. The railway workers of the 
and auxiliary track, there were required last } ear country number more men than the entire voting 
the services of 33, 136 locomotives, of which 8,848 population of the states of New Hampshire, Ver- 
were employed in passenger service; 17,559 in “ont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Florida, North 
freight service, and 6,739 in yard service and in Dakota, South Dakota, Nevada and Colorado 
service not specified. To perform the passenger nine sovereign states, and if the railway em- 
traffic of this great country last year 28,876 cars pl°y^ s similar representation in congress, 
were employed, and the freight service of the they would be represented on its floors by eighteen 
country gave employment to 966,988; 36,901 cars senators and fifteen (15) members of the 
were required in the service of the railways house. Their simple increase as compared with 
themselves. If the abstract statement of these th e previous year lacked only a few thousand of 
figures fail to give at once an adequate idea of being equal t0 the entire population of the state 
the railway industry of the United States, recourse Nevada in 1890, while the total number of 
must be had to comparison from which we may ra il wa y employes make a body of people larger 
learn that last year the railways of the country than the entire population of the states of Ne- 
owned and used one locomotive of all classes for vada . New Hampshire, Delaware and the Dis- 
every five miles of line operated; one passenger trict of Columbia. If brought together in one 
locomotive for every eighteen miles of line oper- place they would make at once a city nearly twice 
ated; one freight locomotive for every nine miles *he size of the city of Boston; more than four 
of line operated, and six freight cars for each and l ' mes as f> reat a® the city of Milwaukee, and more 
every mile of single track operated. Putting the th an seven times as great as the city of Indian- 
comparison in a still more concrete and definite apolis. 

manner the locomotives of the railways of the And that “peace hath her victories no less re- 
united States, if marshalled with their tenders nowned than war, " is strikingly apparent in the 
into a single line, would make a train 357 miles fact that the army of station agents and other sta- 
long, or one that would reach from Boston, in a tionmen are more than ail the troops furnished 
straight line, to a point thirty-six miles south of by the state of Massachusetts to the cause of 
Philadelphia. With the passenger cars reported American independence during five years of 
owned last year we might make a train 306 miles the war of the revolution. The general office 
long, or one that would reach from Boston to a clerks of the railways of the country make an 
point within fifteen miles of Philadelphia. But army nearly equal in number to the forces con- 
the most wonderful figures are brought out by a tributed to the war of the revolution by the states 
similar arrangement of cars in freight service of Rhode Island, North Carolina and South Car- 
(which includes cars contributed by the railways olina; the engine-men a larger army than 
to fast freight line service). Placing these cars was contributed by Pennsylvania, the fire- 
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men a larger army than the com- 
bined contributions of Virginia and Georgia. The 
number of switchmen, flagmen and watchmen 
employed by the railways last year was more 
than 10,000 greater than the entire American 
army at the surrender of Cornwallis, while the 
number of section foremen and other trackmen 
in the service of the railways was more than twice 
as large as the American army in Mexico in 1845 

Think for a moment what this great army is. 
What destinies it holds in its hand. What power 
it exercises. What it refrains from exercising. 
And then remember that it is to be feared by no 
one because it breathes and moves and has its 
being in the sacrificial love which every man 
feels for his hearth, and those who cluster about 
it. 

From a recent book on railways, unofficial, it 
appears that the United States has the most ef- 
fective body of workers, for while the railways of 
England require the services of eighteen men per 
mile of line, those of Germany and France, re- 
spectively, fourteen men per mile of line, those 
of Russia, fifteen men per mile of line and those 
of Belgium, twenty-two men per mile of line, the 
railways of this country in the operation of their 
vast mileage required the services of only five 
men per mile of line. I regret that statistics do 
not admit of a proper comparison by density of 
traffic. While the service required of American 
employes is so vastly greater than that required 
of employes of railways in Europe, and while 
their average annual wages are about twice as 
great, it still appears that the cost of labor to 
American railways is less than to the railways of 
any country in Europe, labor costing the railways 
of Great Britain, for instance, $6,000 per mile; 
Belgium $4,620 per mile; Russia $3,600 per miler 
Germany $3,500 per mile; France $3,080 per mile, 
while the railways of the United States pay for 
their labor only $2,625 per mile of line — less than 
one-half the cost per mile of labor on British 
railways, and about one-half the amount per mile 
paid by the railways of Belgium. 

Taking into consideration the extent of the rail- 
way system of the United States, the magnitude 
of its traffic and the number who find employ- 
ment in its perilous service, for their aggregate is 
nearly equal to one-third of all the military force 
furnished by the northern states in the war of the 
Union, the public is somewhat prepared to ex- 
pect a high rate of casualty. Bnt, making just 
allowances for the peculiar perils of railway labor 
under existing conditions, there is something ap- 
palling in the statement that more hard working 
and faithful railway employes in the United 
States went down in sudden death last year than 


the entire number of Union men who died at the 
battle of the Wilderness; nearly as many as those 
who died the bitter death at Spottsylvania. More 
than three times the number of Union dead at 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge and Or- 
chard Knob combined, and that more of the 
grand army of railway men of this country were 
cut and bruised and maimed and mangled last 
year than all the Union wounded and missing 
on the bloody field of Gettysburg; nearly equal in 
number to the wounded and missing in the reign 
of death and devastation at Shiloh, first and sec- 
ond Bull Run and Antietam combined; while 
there travelled under the care and guidance of 
this clear-headed and vigilant army of railway 
workers 560,958.211 passengers with so much 
ease and safety that only one in every 1,491,910 
were killed and only one in every 173,833 
were injured from all causes, including their own 
carelessness. 

We are standing upon the shore of the Atlan- 
tic. Looking to the east we behold the 
broad expanse of water. Upon this coast — within 
sound of the roar of the surf — not a storm arises 
but a prayer goes up from the good housewife for 
the safety of the poor sailor struggling with the 
elements. 

Why is this solicitude s 9 fervently expressed? 
From time immemorial the limitless deep has 
been associated with peril to human life, and the 
most anxious feelings of our race have been 
evoked in behalf of those "who go down to the 
sea in ships." For centuries every civilized lan- 
guage has, in prose and poetry, extolled the hero- 
ism of the sailor, and sympathized with the dan- 
gers and sacrifices of the toiler who earns his 
livelihood upon the unstable element, 

The sounds of the waves and the heavy blasts 
call attention to the fact and tend to perpetuate 
one of the finest traits in our human nature — a 
brotherly interest in the welfare of a worthy por- 
tion of the community. 

And yet how little of this commendable sympa- 
thy is bestowed on the equally brave and far 
more exposed toiler, working in the freight yard 
or on the rail. He, too, is traveling a deck. To 
be swept from it will hurl him to eternity in a far 
more sudden and agonizing way than the poor 
fellow carried by a wave from the deck of a ves- 
sel. The latter, in many instances, has a chance 
— with the help of a resolute heart and sinewy 
arm — of rescuing himself from a watery grave. 
How vast the difference with the victim of the 
railway — the great modern agent of civilization, 
as essential to human intercourse as the ship had 
been since the earliest times. Yet dangers to the 
trainmen, like those incurred by the sailor, do 
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not come home to the good people. Their atten- 
tion has not yet been sufficiently awakened to the 
subject. Let them think of the fated fellow who 
slips between the cars and whose only possible 
effort is a desperate grasp at their icy sides; or of 
him, who, swept from the running-board of the 
rapidly moving car, is hurled tc instant and cer- 
tain destruction. Dangers beset him everywhere. 
As he works amid an intricate warp of iron rails 
the next step may fasten his heels in the deadly 
unblocked frog, holding him in a vise, suffering 
an agony of suspense, while the wheel bears down 
upon him to mangle his poor body and crush his 
life out. Let them reflect that it requires fully 
as much courage and nerve to peer out into the 
darkness and catch sight of a few feet of gleaming 
rails in front, all else the blackness of night, as it 
does to stand on the bridge of a ship, and with 
straining eyes endeavor to avoid the passing ves- 
sel— the derelict or the iceberg. 

The American sailor, I regret to admit, has al- 
most passed away — our few American ships being 
now principally manned by crews of otner nation- 
alities. But the American railway employ^ is 
constantly increasing in number and force. He 
is of our best blood and sinew; brave, temperate, 
honest and noble. For, 

"Who are the nobles of the earth, 

The true aristocrats, 

Who need not bow their heads to lords 
Nor doff to kings their hats? 

Who are they, but the men of toil, 

The mighty and the free, 

Whose hearts and bands subdue the earth, 
And compass all the sea?” 

Well may the writer and the poet turn to their 
many deeds of gallantry and heroism for the 


theme of inspiration. It was once said by 3 
dogmatic and rough railway manager here in this 
city, when legislation was asked in the direction 
of greater safety to railroad men, "There is no 
sentiment in a damned old freight car;" but, gen- 
tlemen, there is a world of sentiment in the men 
who handle it. It was but a short time ago that one 
of them said to me, "Why, sir, I am as happy as 
any man on earth, and why should I not be? I have 
five willing, loving servants constantly ready to 
minister to my every wish. What prince needs 
more? Every time when I go home my dear 
mother and four loving sisters are looking down 
the road waiting for me with open arms to do 
everything they can for their boy. I have every 
reason to be thankful for the rich blessing of a 
home where happiness and love abide.” With a 
sympathetic feeling he stretched out a mutilated 
hand to me, and as I felt the "switchman’s 
mark,” I turned away that he might not see the 
tears filling my eyes, as the thought came over 
me of the dear old mother and the kindly, de- 
voted sisters looking down the road in vain— as 
some day they may — watching and waiting for 
the return of the one they loved so well. In- 
stead of the son and brother in life, health, and 
high spirits, there may come a limp and mangled 
form, the light gone out forever; for he is one of 
those switchmen in the freight yard whose aver- 
age lease of life, as statistics tell us, is only (7) 
seven ,'years ! But it is a satisfaction to know 
that he is a member of the Association, and 
should disaster overtake him, he has the sweet 
consolation, that so far as money has the power 
to relieve the sorrow and anguish of the loved 
ones at home, it will be forthcoming, not as a 
matter of charity, but as a vested right. 


NATURAL VERSUS ARTIFICIAL SOCIALISM. 


BY W P. BORLAND. 




The caption of this article is suggested to me 
by my perusal of the article from the pen of Dr. 
Peebles, which appears in the October issue of 
The Conductor Dr. Peebles expresses bis be- 
lief in the truth of the claim, "that the writings 
of Henry George have made more socialists than 
the works of any other accepted authority on 
economic problems." While expressing my sur- 
prise that a nationalist should be willing to concede 
Henry George the honor of being an "accepted 
authority on economic problems," — nationalists 
generally face the other way — I can assure Dr. 
Peebles, personally, that I heartily agree with 
him. The earnest student of social science can- 
not avoid the conclusion that socialism is the 


natural destiny of man. There have been many 
attempts to realize this destiny in the past, but 
they have ended in failure; chiefly because they 
have been built upon a purely metaphysical 
basis, and men have preferred to employ artifi- 
cial rather than natural means to arrive at the 
desired end. Through the influence of the practi- 
cal example of those failures, men have lost faith 
in socialism. They have been led to believe, 
even against the dictates of their right reason, 
that the gloomy dogmas of the economists were 
indeed true, that life was at best but a dreary 
hopeless struggle for existence — for the majority 
of men anyhow — and that for the masses there 
was no hope this side of the grave. It is the 
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beauty of the single tax philosophy that it 
raises this gloomy vail and shows man that his 
aspirations for a correct social state may indeed 
he realized; it shows him that our social evils 
are but the result of man-made laws, and not of 
the immutable decrees of an all-wise Creator; it 
shows him, in short, how the socialist 
ideal may be realized in a natural and 
rational manner, and in accordance with 
the evident dictates of the Divine Will. 
In this sense the writings of Henry George 
have, indeed, made many socialists. I hope I 
may be pardoned for quoting here from Henry 
George’s "Social Problems,” as follows: 

That mankind should dwell together in unity 
is the evident intent of the Divine mind — of that 
Will, expressed in the immutable laws of the 
physical and moral universe which reward obed- 
ience and punish disobedience. The dangers 
which menace modern society are but the reverse 
of blessings which modern society may grasp. 
The concentration that is going on in all branches 
of industry is a necessary tendency of our ad- 
vance in the materia* arts. It is not in itself an 
evil. If in anything its results are evil, it is sim- 
ply because of our bad social adjustments. The 
construction of this world in which we find our- 
selves is such that a thousand men working to- 
gether can produce many times more than the 
same thousand men working singly. Gut this 
does not make it necessary that the nine hundred 
and ninety nine must be the virtual slaves 
of the one. * * * * The n at- 

ural laws which permit of social ad- 
vance require that advance to be intellectual 
and moral as well as material. Toe natural laws 
which give us the steamship, the locomotive, the 
telegraph, the printing press, and all the thous- 
and inventions by which our mastery over matter 
and material conditions is increased, require 
greater social intelligence and a higher standard 
of social morals. Especially do they make more 
and more imperative that justice between man 
and man which demands the recognition of the 
equality of natural rights. 'Seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.' The first step 
toward a natural and healthy organization of so- 
ciety is to secure to all men their natural, equal 
and inalienable rights in the material universe. 
To do this is not to do everything that may be 
necessary; but it is' to make all else easier. And 
unless we do this npthing else will avail. 

These words express the single tax ideal of a 
socialism which shall be based on freedom; where 
the power of government shall be invoked only in 
so far as it may be necessary to protect the rights 
of individuals, and where each member of society 
shall have the opportunity to work out his own 
salvation in his own way, subject only to the 
condition that he respect the equal rights of his 
fellows. It is what I call "natural socialism.” 
Opposed to this is whcft I call "artificial social- 
ism,” which takes in this country the specific 
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name of "nationalism.” One of the leading ex* 
positors of nationalism eloquently explains the 
nationalist plan thus: 

The surface "thinker” replies to our argu- 
ments finally: "This is a beatiful theory, but it 
never can be done. Human nature is essentially 
wicked and your ‘dream’ will never work.” The 
doctrine of the essential wickedness of human na- 
ture has already been annihilated; please remem- 
ber that. We are already agreed that wickedness 
is the result of environment (circumstances, con- 
ditions, temptations), and that if you change the 
environment, and give no motive for crime, it 
must cease. It remains for us to reply to the 
proposition that it ‘ never can be done; that we 
can never do it " We are not trying to do it. 
Nature is doing it for us; and she will do it 
whether we will or not. Evolution will kill com- 
petition and enforce co-operation whether we 
stir a finger or not. The only question is: Shall 
this change come in peace or in war; shall it 
come with our hands at each other's throats, or 
shall we bring it in with love, in joy, with wis- 
dom and by life instead of through the gates of 
death? Can you not plainly see the continually 
increasing speed with which industry after in- 
dustry, business after business falls into the 
hands of trusts and syndicates? Can you not 
plainly see that each trust decreases daily in 
numbers and increases hourly in size and power? 
Is not the early date evident to every mind when 
all of the great industries shall be under the im- 
perial control of a dozen billionaires, armed with 
the enormous power of taxing every man, w^man 
and child to the full extent of their earnings? 
When that time comes, when the last and most 
intense and world-wide commercial crisis is upon 
us, when the factories are closed, and ships lie 
idle, and railroads stop their wheels, and millions 
of men cry for bread — for bread for themselves, 
their wives and their babes — Jo you think that 
then you will not regret that you did not join 
with us now to avert this horrible cataclysm, to 
prevent this terrible solution to save mankind by 
love and science, not leaving them ] to the stern 
judgment of nature who rights all wrongs eventu- 
ally, and who, though leaden-footed bears a 
shearing sword If you will but stand with us, 
then, in this republic, as fast as these trusts be- 
come a menace to liberty, we will transform 
them into government institutions, set them to 
producing for us at cost, and thus step by step, 
without violent cnange, by government railroads, 
telegraph, telephone, and municipal water, light, 
heating and food supply arrive at that promised 
time, within but a few fleeting years, when no 
man who is willing to work shall lack clothes, or 
food, or roof-tree to cover him. 

Opposed to such lurid rhetoric as this, we are 
content to place the facts which have contributed 
to the formation of these great trusts and syndi- 
cates; as, for instance. It appears from the re- 
port of the "Cullom committee,” which led to 
the enactment of the interstate commerce law, 
that the Standard Oil Company, in one instance 
at least, boldly demanded from a certain railroad 
that its shipments should be carried for 10 cents 
a barrel; that all other shippers shoutd be charged 
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35 cents a barrel on the same article, and that 25 
cents of the 35 paid by such other shippers 
should be handed over by the railroad to the 
Standard Oil Company; and the penalty 
threatened for non compliance with this impu- 
dent extortion was the withdrawal of its entire 
business. (See the 6th annual report of theinter- 
state commerce commission.) 

We are content to point to the fact that our es- 
tablished social conventions are of such a nature 
as to permit a small coterie of men to become 
the absolute owners of our coal lands, our oil 
lands, our iron and copper lands, our valuable 
natural wealth of all description; and, although 
they have no present use for the vastly greater 
portion of these lands and resources, they are- 
thus placed in a position wtiere they may deny 
to all others the right of using them, restrict pro- 
duction, control distributicn, arbitrarily influence 
the rate of wages for their own benefit, and arti- 
ficially enhance prices to the great injury of the 
body of the people. We can point to the fact 
that every single one of these vast aggregations 
of capital, which impudently extort, tribute from 
the great mass of the people, have been built up 
around, and supported by, laws which grant spe- 
cial and exceptional privileges to some men, and 
deny the natural rights of all to share on equal 
terms in the gifts of a munificent and all-wise 
Creator, not to certain specially elected members 
of society, but to the human race. If these be 
the results of a natural evolution, then are we 
forced to believe injustice natural, and we fail to 
see how the substitution of one great all-embracing 
trust under the direction of government, as the 
nationalists propose, is going to remedy matters 
to any great extent. For my part, I am firmly 
convinced that the nationalists are mistaken. 
The single taxers' motto is, “equal rights to all, 
soecial privileges to none;” and we are not con- 
tent to mouth this over as a mere campaign senti- 
ment, with no sort of an intelligent conception of 
what it really involves, but we mean it to be an 
expression of actual fact; and we hold that 
whenever our social conventions are so arranged 
as to make the realization of the condition ex- 
pressed by this sentiment an actuality, the law cf 
biology which is stated as that: “Men will seek 
to gratify their desires with the least exertion,” 
will so operate as to bring about the highest good 
of the individual men bers of society, and so of 
society as a whole. We aim to bring about nat- 
ural, voluntary socialism, based upon the com- 
plete and absolute recognition of individual 
rights, both as between the different individual 
members of society, and between those individu- 
als and society as a whole. Nationalists propose 


to bring about artificial, involuntary socialism, 
based upon a complete abnegation of individual 
rights, whenever and wherever those rights shall 
be deemed inconsistent with the best interests of 
society, as constructed by a tyrannous majority. 
That is about all the “versus" there is between 
socialism and the single tax, as socialism will no 
more destroy rent interest and profit than will 
the single tax, confident assertions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I am quite well aware 
that nationalists will indignantly repudiate any 
such intentions as are here imputed to them; 
they will say that persons who place any such 
construction upon their doctrines are “ignorant," 
“shallow reasoners," “surface thinkers," etc.; 
they will say that such persons have no proper 
conceptions of what constitutes individual rights; 
and finally, they will probably say that the per- 
son who is capable of ‘asserting that socialism 
will not destroy rent interest and profit is most 
ceatainly a lunatic; there is no more self-evident 
proposition than that, to the socialistic mind. 
But I am content to rest my assertions on these 
points upon the logic of socialism itself, without 
paying much attention to the hyperbolic utter- 
ances of individual propagandists. . Dr. Peebles 
will probably say, “What has all this to do with 
the questions I propounded concerning the single 
tax?" I will get around to that in the course of 
time, but first I want to make the “versus" as 
pronounced as possible so as to give the reader 
some sort of an idea of what we single taxers are 
contending with. There is a certain sort of fascina- 
tion about socialist doctrines which blinds men to 
the practical difficulties in the way of their accom- 
plishment, and prevents them from profiting by 
the well known examples that are written in his- 
tory, and irrevocably condemn them as at 
war with the natural and healthy aspirations of 
mankind. & Fortunately we have many practical 
illustrations of what we may expect from nation- 
alism right here in the history of our own coun- 
try. The publication of Brisbane’s “Social Des- 
tiny of Man," in 1840, created some such a fu- 
ror in this country as did 4he publication of 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward" nearly half a 
century later; it made converts of some 
of the ablest intellects of this country, 
such as Hawthorne, Dana, Greeley, Cban- 
ning. George William Curtis, and a host of 
others equally able and noted. These men un- 
dertook an active propaganda for the purpose of 
transforming this Republic into a vast socialistic 
State founded upon the social theories propound- 
ed by Charles Fourier. ftBut," it will be said, 
“Fourierism isn’t nationalism; Fourier admitted 
capitalists into his society and allowed production 
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for profit, while nationalism gets rid of the cap- 
italist entirely and allows only production for 
use." If this objection should happen to occur 
to the mind of any nationalist, be will find, from 
a study of the Fourieristic movement in this 
country, that the objection is more fancied than 
real. Let us take the fundamental idea of Four- 
ierism: “ The enlargement of home — the extension 
of family union beyond the little man and wife cir- 
cle to large corporations ." Compare that with: 
“ Family exclusivetiess must be broken down first of 
all. * * * Family supremacy will be absolutely 

incompatible with an interdependent , a solidaric 
commonwealth," from Gronlund’s Co-Operative 
Commonwealth, and we get about the same idea. 
Let us look a little into the course of this early 
socialistic movement. Pursuant to a call, pub- 
lished in the The New York Tribune , The Pha- 
lanx, and other socialistic papers, a Convention 
assembled at Clinton Hall, in the City of New 
York, on Thursday morning, April 4th, 1844. 
George Ripley was President of this Convention, 
while Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, and 
Parke Godwin were among its Vice Presidents. 
The first thing was to give themselves a name, 
and, after stating their objections to some parts 
of Fourier’s doctrines, the sense of the Conven- 
tion is expressed as tollows: “For these reasons 
we do not call ourselves Fourierists; but desire 
to be always publicly designated as the Associa- 
tionists of the United States of America." An 
address to the people of the United States, set- 
ting forth the beauties and benefits of association, 
was drawn up and promulgated; I quote its elo- 
quent peroration; it contains much to remind us 
of nationalism. 

To the free and Christian people of the United 
States, then, we commend the principle of Asso- 
ciation; we ask that it be fairly sifted; we do not 
shrink from the most thorough investigation. 
The peculiar history of this nation convinces us 
that it has been prepared by Providence for the 
working out of glorious issues. Its position, its 
people, its free institutions, all prepare it for the 
manifestation of a true social order. Its wealth 
of territory, its distance from the political influ- 
ences of older and corrupter nations, and above 
all, the general intelligence of its people, alike 
contribute to fit it for that noble union of free- 
men which we call Association. That peculiar 
constitution of government, which, for the first 
time in the world’s career, was established by 
our fathers; that signal fact of our national 
motto, E Plunbus Unum, many individuals united 
in one whole;- that beautiful arrangement for 
combining the most complete harmony and 
strength in the federal heart — is a rude outline 
and type of the more scientific and more beauti- 
ful arrangement which we would introduce into 
all the relations of man to man. We would give 
our theory of state rights an application to indi- 
vidual rights. We would bind trade to trade, 


neighborhood to neighborhood, man to man, by 
the ties of interest and affection which bind our 
larger aggregations called States; only we would 
make the ties holier and more indissoluble. 
There is nothing impossible in this; there is 
nothing unpractical! We, who are represented 
in this convention, have pledged our sleepless 
energies to its accomplishment. It may cost 
time, it may cost trouble, it may expose us to 
misconception and even to abuse; but it must be 
done. We know that we stand on sure and posi- 
tive grounds; we know that a better time must 
come; we know that the hope and heart of hu- 
manity is with us — that justice, truth and good- 
ness are with us; we feel that God is with us, 
and we do not fear the anger of man. The future 
is ours — the future is ours. 

It was with such high and noble aspirations 
that the Associationists of the United States went 
forth to conquer the world. Many eloquent ad- 
dresses were delivered at this Convention; just 
before adjournment Mr. Channing arose and ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 

We cannot part without invoking for ourselves, 
each other, our friends everywhere, and our 
race, a blessing. If this cause in which we are 
engaged is one of mere human device, the ema- 
nation of folly and self, may it utterly fail; it will 
then utterly fail. But if, as we believe, it is of 
God, and, making allowance for human limita- 
tions, is in harmony with the Divine will, may it 
go on, as thus it must, conquering and to con- 
quer. Those of us who are active in this move- 
ment have met, and will meet with suspicion and 
abuse. It is well! Well that critical eyes should 
probe the schemes of Association to the core, 
and if they are evil, lay bare their hidden poison; 
well that in this fiery ordeal the sap of our per- 
sonal vanities and weaknesses should be con 
sumed. We need be anxious but on one account; 
and that is lest we be unworthy of this sublime 
reform. Who are we, that we should have the 
honor of giving our lives to this grandest of all 
possible human endeavors, the establishment of 
universal unity of the reign of heaven on earth? 
Truly, ’‘out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings has the Lord ordained strength." Kings 
and holy men have desired to see the things we 
see, and have not been able. Let our desire be, 
that our imperfections, our unfaithfulness, do not 
hinder the progress of love and truth and joy. 

It will be said that this was a mere academic 
craze which temporarily distracted men’s minus; 
but it was not. It was a thoroughly scientific 
doctrine, based upon well known altruistic senti- 
ments of the human mind, and its aim was, not 
to suppress the individual, but to develop him 
naturally by introducing him into an environ- 
ment of economic freedom. Something after the 
present plan of nationalism. It is instructive to 
look at some of the practical attempts to realize 
the Associationist's ideals. The declaration of 
principles of Adin Ballou’s “Hopedale’’ Com- 
munity says: 

It solves the problem which has so long puz- 
zled Socialists, the harmonization of lust individ- 
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ual freedom with social co-operation. Here ex- 
ists a system of arrangements, simple and effect- 
ive, under which all capital, industry, trade, tal- 
ent, skill and peculiar gifts may freely operate 
and co-operate, with no restrictions other than 
those which Christian morality everywhere right- 
fully imposes; constantly to the advantage of 
each and all. All may thrive together as indi- 
viduals and as a community, without degrading 
or impoverishing any. 

Again: — 

It affords a beginning, a specimen and a pre- 
sage of a new and glorious social Christendom — a 
grand confederation of similar communities — a 
world ultimately regenerated and Edenized. All 
this shall be in the forthcoming future. 

Hopedale was the first and last of the Associa- 
tions of the Fourieristic epoch. It began in 1841 
and ended in 1856-7. As to the cause of its fail- 
ure, Mr. Ballou very significantly says: “The 
men and women that joined him were very en- 
thusiastic, and commenced with great zeal; their 
devotion to the cause seemed to be sincere; but 
they did not know themselves.” 

During the decade between 1840-50 associa- 
tions, innumerable, sprang up in all parts of the 
country north of Mason and Dixon’s line and 
east of the Mississippi; there were all affiliated 
with the National Association, which had its 
headquarters, first in New York City, and later, 
at the Brook Farm Association near Boston, 
where the principal official paper, The Harbinger , 
was published. The National Association had 
a complete and well matured plan for nationaliz- 
ing all industry after the plan of economic equal- 
ity which it so enthusiastically propagated. As 
Secretary of the “American Union of Associa- 
tionists," Channing issued an address to Associa- 
tionists throughout the United States, on June 
6th, 1846. in which occurs the following: 

We have a solemn and glorious work before us. 
To indoctrinate the whole people of the United 
States with the principles of associative unity. 
2. To prepare for the time when the nation, like 
one man. shall reorganize its townships upon the 
basis of perfect justice. * * * Our white flag 
is given to the breeze. Our three fold motto, 

Unity of man with man in true society, 

Unity of man with God in true religion, 

Unity of man with nature in creative art and 
industry, 

Is emblazoned on its folds. Let hearts, strong 
in the might of faith and hope and charity, rally 
to bear it on in triumph. We are sure to con- 
quer. God will work with us; humanity will 
welcome our word of glad tidings. The future is 
ours. On! In the name of the Lord. 

Charles A Dana, John Allen and John Orvis 
were appointed national lecturers to spread the 
doctrines of Association broadcast throughout 
the country, and the work of forming associa- 
tions which were calculated to demonstrate the 
practicability of joint-stock communism and pre- 


pare the ground for a vast National Association, 
went bravely on. But, instead of demonstrating 
the practicability of association, the formation 
and operation of the different Phalanxes through- 
out the country demonstrated the opposite, and 
with the death of the North American Phalanx, 
in 1855, the hopes of the Associationists irrevoca- 
bly perished. The internal history of these vari- 
ous associations, as far as it has been handed 
down to us, is instructive and interesting. They 
all begin amid the highest enthusiasm, and bright 
rose colored dreams of success, and they air end 
in discord, discouragement, jealousies and feel- 
ings of resentment between their members. In 
a pecuniary sense, many of these associations 
were fairly successful, but in a social sense they 
were all total failures; simply because their so- 
cial theory was artificial. They . attempted to ad- 
just the social relations of their members by rule, 
and, while the rule suited some dispositions ad- 
mirably, it did not suit all, and the consequence 
was inevitable disharmony. There was no place 
for true individual freedom, and, in this respect, 
the doctrine of nationalism is no better. Let us 
take a brief glance at some of the post mortems. 
The Wisconsin Phalanx, which was a financial 
success: 

Their system of labor and pay was somewhat 
complicated, and never could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. The farmers and mechanics were al- 
ways jealous of each other, and could not be 
brought to feel near enough to work on and di- 
vide the profits at the end of the year; but they 
ever hoped to get over this difficulty, they said 
very little about it. * * * A question of poli- 
cy arose among the members, the decision of 
which is supposed by many good judges to have 
been the principal cause of the ultimate division 
and dissolution; it was, whether the dwellings 
should be built in unitary blocks adapted to a 
common boarding house, or in isolated style, 
adapted to the separate family and single living. 
It was decided by a small' majority to pursue the 
unitary plan, and this policy was persisted in un- 
til there was a division of the property. Wheth- 
er this was the cause of failure or not it induced 
many of the best members to leave. 

We here get a slight glimpse of how ruthlessly 
ail theories of individual liberty are brushed 
aside by the action of a tyrannous majority. 
What may we expect under nationalism which 
absolutely closes all avenues of escape from such 
tyranny? Here is an extract from the post mor- 
tem of the North American , the model Phalanx of 
the whole group, and also a success from a pecu- 
niary point of view: 

There was what was called the Council of In- 
dustry, which discussed and decided all plans 
and varieties of work. With them originated 
every new enterprise. If a man wanted an order 
for goods at a store, they granted or refused it. 
Some of these amiable men would be elected 
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members; it was easy for them to get office, and 
they greatly directed in all industrial operations. 
At the same time those really practical would at- 
tempt to counteract these mep; but they could 
not talk well, though they tried hard. I have 
never seen men desire more to be eloquent than 
they; their most powerful appeals were when 
they blushed with silent indignation. But there 
was one thing they could do well, and 
that was to grumble while at work. 
They could make an impression then. 
Fancy the result. * * * * The plaus- 
ible and the easy again arise in this age. Let no 
one mistake a mirage for a real image. Disaster 
will attend any attempt at social reform, if the 
marriage relation is even suspected to be ren- 
dered less happy. The family is a rock against 
which all objects not only will dash in vain, but 
they will fall shivered at its base. ' 

But, enough of this. A great mass of docu- 
mentary evidence relating to this movement may 
be found in Noyes' History of American Socialism. 
It should be studied by all socialists. Let the na- 
tionalists not suppose that they shall solve the so- 
cial problem by merely introducing the individual 
into an invironment of economic equality. Such 
an invironment will not, alone, secure the happi- 
ness of the individual. The nationalists will find 
that, with all their scientific exactness, there are 
depths of human nature which they have not 
sounded. It is not necessary to say that human 
nature is essentially wicked in order to establish 
a basis from which to combat the nationalist 


theories. Human nature is not wicked. It is 
society that is wicked. But. human nature is at 
least natural, we must all admit that; and man is 
essentially an egoist!. The society that does not 
permit the full development of the egoistic man 
is a false one, and those very artificial means by 
which economic equality would be brought about 
would starve and stunt the true development of 
man, and defeat the very end they seek to ac- 
complish. It is easy to construct a high sbund- 
ing social theory upon the scientific hypotheses 
of evolution, but there is one thing that must not 
be forgotten, even by those who accept such 
hypotheses, and that is, that in order to establish 
the truth of the claim that our present abnormal 
social development is a natural one, it is neces- 
sary to show that tl\e bases of such development 
have been naturally established. Because we 
have developed some vast evils through the un- 
restrained workings of men’s selfish instincts 
upon bad social arrangements, it is not necessary 
to jump clear over to the opposite extreme and 
seek the repression of those instincts altogether. 
We are too much taken up with this doctrine 
of evolution. Let us see what sort of a society we 
can evolve from a basis of justice before we com- 
mit ourselves to nationalism. It will yet be dis- 
covered that the true and natural socialism will 
only be evolved from a basis of absolute freedom 
and equal rights. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Bread and circuses were ever of popular inter- 
est, and often the circuses seem to be regarded 
more than the bread, so that it was not surpris- 
ing to see New York go yacht-mad over the re- 
cent contests between Vigilant and Valkyrie. 
Just why any sport should be so popular in 
which it is so impossible for the public in any 
large sense to take even such part as spectators, 
as they do in a baseball game, is hard to see; 
and it is almost as hard to understand why so in- 
tense a spirit of patriotism should be aroused by 
a test of skill between two ship architects, one 
of whom happens to live in America, and the 
other in Scotland. Perhaps it is that we uncon- 
sciously recognize that while we who are of hoi 
polloi have no share in the title to the cup de- 
fenders, it is yet with our money that they are 
built, paid in as toll for the privilege of living 
and working on Manhattan Island, to our mas- 
ters, the landlords who own the island’s soil — for 
it is otit of the income derived from ground rents 
that the cost of most of these expensive amuse- 
ments is defrayed. But, however the interest is 


aroused, it has unmistakably been present; and 
for once the newspaper reports have not exagger- 
ated the excitement, which for a time was so 
great as to dwarf the approaching elections, or 
the senatorial deadlock, in the public mind. 

Politics begin now to reassert themselves, how- 
ever, and though this is an off year, there is con- 
siderable agitation over what may be the chances 
of any weak spots appearing in the Tammany 
phalanx For a time there was a pretty fair pros- 
pect of quite a lively fight over the comptroller- 
ship, the chief financial office of the city govern- 
ment; but at this writing it appears probable that 
Mr. Myers will refuse the independent re-nomi- 
nation that has been offered him, recognizing, 
perhaps, that the influence most potent in tender- 
ing it, is more conspicuous for its desire to estab- 
lish itself as a political force than for the number 
of votes that it can by any possiblity control. 
There will be no great loss, either, for Myers is 
a fair sample of the usual hero of the class which 
is fond of calling itself the “better element" in 
large cities — a narrow-minded economist of the 
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Holman type, whose chief public service is that of 
opposing everything in the way of genuine public 
enterprise. 

Tammany is in greater danger, however, than 
she has been since Tweed's time, even while m 
most undisputed control of municipal power; for 
her leader, Richard Croker, who has hitherto 
displayed not only wonderful political general- 
ship, but with it also that highest degree of po- 
litical sagacity which gives way to no favoritism, 
is now giving signs of the bosses disease of “big 
head," and this may yet lead to his downfall 
when it is least expected. Tammapy's rule of 
late years has really been a very good one, if we 
will look at it from the standpoint which is 
after all the true one, that is a business organiza- 
tion to which the voters of New York have 
farmed out the business of conducting its city 
government — that having grown too great for 
them to look after it themselves — because they 
have more confidence in it than in any other 
local organization. Its chief strength, indeed, 
has been in the character of its opponents, who 
have either been of the set of politicians who 
have been discredited because of inc impotence 
or else of a trickiness that does not attain to 
shrewdness, or of the set of citizens of the “bet- 
ter class" who would like to be politically influ- 
ential, but who have not the political genius that 
commands the following of the great mass of the 
people. These men will never beat Tammany, 
but Tammany may experience an overturn from 
within if its present leaders forget that their au- 
tocracy is after all of a democratic origin, and 
that the same forces which have made them can 
break them, when they begin to administer their 
power not as representative of their constituency 
but as an oligarchy pure and simple. 

On one subject there is no division of senti- 
ment in New York — the position of affairs in the 
august senate of the United States: a body for 
which nothing but disgust is felt. This is not 
solely because the overwhelming opinion — prac- 
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tically the unanimous opinion — in this section of 
the country is in favcr of repealing the Sherman 
law, but also becadse the present state of affairs 
has brought more clearly than ever into view 
the outrageous system which the senate has cre- 
ated with the purpose of subordinating the com- 
mon welfare to their own selfish private interests. 
People are shocked at the bold cynicism with 
which Senator Butler has declared that the con- 
ditions of legislation in our upper house are that 
it shall be effected only by such compromises as 
will secure to each senator the share of pap of 
one kind or another which he may insist upon; 
but that is nevertheless the system which the 
senate has for years been deliberately building 
up, and it has only been less apparent hitherto 
than now because the petty, mean squabbles 
which it entails, have for the most part taken 
place in executive session. Whether it is right 
or wrong, it is clearly the will of the people that 
the Sherman law should be repealed; and it is no 
less than abominable that the will of the people 
should not prevail, right or wrong. The pretense 
that the silver men are fighting for popular right, 
is too transparent in view of their direct personal 
interest in the matter, to conceal the contempti- 
ble meanness of their action; yet it is no meaner 
than is the daily conduct of less important busi- 
ness in the senate, and it would certainly seem as 
if that body had divested itself of power to do 
anything. In this section, public indignation is 
oftenest heard expressed against the democratic 
side, it being tacitly acknowledged that human 
nature ia the republicans could hardly be ex- 
pected to rise to the level of too great activity to 
release their party opponents from the dilemma 
they have got into. Almost any settlement 
would now be welcomed that would dispose of 
the whole unsavory business, and especially any 
settlement that would guarantee the country that 
its future legislation on any subject was not to be 
at the mercy of private interests in a rich man’s 
club. E. J. Shrivbr. 


A SONG OF FALL TIME. 


The days are cornin' shorter, and the nights are 
cornin' long, 

An’ the whippoorwill's a-whippin of the valleys 
with his song; 

An’ the mules have took a day off, an' are feedin' 
round the stump, 

An’ you hear the hounds away off, an’ the rab- 
bit’s on the jump! 

Let ’em run! 

Git your gun, 

An’ you’ll wing ’em — every one! 

It’s fall time in Georgia, 

An’ the boys are havin’ fun. 


O, the meller, yeller autumn — or the fall, or what 
you please! 

When the gold is in your pocket, an’ is growin’ 
on the trees! 

An* you hear the partridge whistle, an’ you hear 
the rifle ring, 

An’ the doves — they come a tumblin’ as you take 
’em on the wing! 


Let ’em run! 

Git your gun, 

An’ you’ll fetch ’em — every one! 

It’s fall time in Georgia, 

An’ the boys are havin’ fun. 

— A t lan ta Com tituti on . 
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A NEW LINE 

The railroads of this country have been held to 
answer for so many sins of omission and commis- 
sion in the past that it was thought the limit had 
been nearly reached. It was left, however, for 
some of the gentlemen who have been busily en- 
gaged in an endeavor to get rich out of the 
World’s Fair to develop an entirely novel line of 
attack upon these much suffering corporations. 
The following telegraphic special from Bloom- 
ington, 111 ., published by the Inter-Ocean of Oc- 
tober 27. contains the gist of this latest venture, 
and, if the promises here made are carried out, it 
bids fair to occupy an uoique place in the legal 
history of this nation: 

General John McNulta, of this city, who was 
formerly receiver of the Wabash system of rail- 
ways, has been retained by several, of the syndi- 
cates that built and operated hotels in the vicinity 
of Jackson Park, Chicago, during the World’s 
Fair, to commence suit against the various rail- 
road companies for damages. General McNulta 
says that the railroads in the Western States Pas- 
senger Association that opposed the reduction of 
passenger rates to the World’s Fair, are liable for 
losses by the hotels and other places of entertain- 
ment by reason of the customers’ being kept away 
from Chicago by the high rates. That is, in ef- 
fect they can, by law, collect from those roads 
the difference between what their profits were 
when there were low rates and what they were 
when the rates were held up, assuming that the 
rates kept the people away. 

The right to recover damages extends to all 
persons in or near Chicago who were prepared to 
entertain in any way visitors to the Fair, but 
most clearly to those who built hotels and other 
places of accomodation near the fair grounds. 
When asked what would have been a reasonable 
rate, General McNulta said: 

"For regularly limited trains one fare for the 
round trip should have prevailed; for cheap 
coach trains one cent per mile within a 300-mile 
limit; a maximum of $12.50 to Atlantic and Gulf 
points, and $20 to Pacific coast points, with rea- 
sonable stop over privileges to rest and twenty to 
thirty days, according to distance, for the round 


OF ATTACK. 

trip. This would, I think, have yielded a larger 
net revenue to the roads, and at the same time if 
given from the Opening, would have equalized the 
flow of travel, kept money in circulation and 
done much to avert loss." 

The general holds that the conduct of the 
World s Fair transportation committee, or some 
of its members, and a representative of the rail- 
road association was collusive in its character, 
and amounted to conspiracy in law, but not in 
fact, to prevent the reduction of passenger rates 
to which the public and the persons making in- 
vestment for the accomodation of visitors, were 
entitled. 

It will be observed that the distinguished gen- 
eral, who has this campaign in charge, finds 
within the domain of his vast legal erudition but 
little limit upon the financial responsibilities of 
the railroads. Admitting his reasoning to be cor- 
rect. the right of redress is obviously not confined 
to the hotel syndicates in question, but extends to 
all the boarding-houses and owners of private 
houses who opened them for the entertainment of 
World’s Fair guests, at so much per entertain. 
If all of these have their right of action, why 
should those gentlemen be excluded who ex- 
pended so much money upon concessions, and, 
with equal force, why should Buffalo Bill and the 
army of funmakers on Midway be shut out from 
the general feast? On the same ground there can 
certainly be no question of the right of the Fair 
management to recover for the millions of admis- 
sions of which it was deprived by these soulless 
corporations maintaining their passenger fares at 
the legal rate. Even this could not be said to 
complete the list of outraged speculators in the 
patriotism and public spirit of our people, as al- 
most every business man in Chicago would be 
able to figure out some problematical loss upon the 
same basis. If by the time these various classes of 
enterprising gentlemen are through they do not 

own the roads and rolling stock, then tt^e. saloon 
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keepers, concert ball proprietors, confidence men not a bar to such action. In view of this pro- 
and thugs generally who have been to so much ceeding it would behoove the honest and hard- 
expense in preparing for the season's labors and working agitators of Kansas to bestir themselves 
who have undoubtedly been robbed of a large lest Illinois should rob them of their richest 
share of their legitimate prey, may well lay vio- laurels, 
lent hands upon the remnant, if their modesty is 


EXPENSIVE ECONOMY. 


There is a growing disposition on the part of 
the traveling public to place the responsibility for 
the numerous railway wrecks of recent date at 
the door of those companies that have been so 
eager to take advantage of the financial strin- 
gency to cut down their working forces. They 
•reason that the most of these accidents need not 
have happened bad not the number of trainmen 
been cut to the lowest possible limit in the hope 
of thereby saving something to the companies out 
of their well-earned wage It is indisputable 
that a number of the worst of these tragedies 
have resulted fronj a want of that carefulness 
without which no road can be run with safety, 
especially under the stress of such a traffic as has 
bpen handled by the roads of this country during 
, the past six weeks. Just how much of that care- 
lessness should be attributed to overwork on the 
part of the men, may, perhaps, never be known, 
but that it has been a very considerable factor no 
one will be found to deny. The wisdom of a 
policy which would bring the managers of the 
roads of this country face to face with the great- 
est passenger traffic in the history of the world, 
with their working force cut in half, may well be 
doubted. There is no way in which the roads in 
•question can so surely cut off this prolific source 
of revenue as by creating a distrust in the minds 
of the traveling public, and that is rapidly being 
done by the present conditions. When it is too 
late these managers may awake to the fact that 
they have been penny wise and pound foolish in 
this matter. The comparatively insignificant sav- 
ing they have been able to make will not begin to 
offset the loss they must suffer from the falling 
off in travel that is sure to follow. A record of 
about ioo fatalities and nearly three times that 
amount of serious injuries made within two 
months, will not tend to eacourage people to 
trust themselves where the danger is sa great, es- 
pecially when the recard is growing worse with 
the passage of every week. 

The fauh is not all in the department of train- 
men, but the same policy has been followed in to 
the maintenance and betterment of the roads, 
and in this may be found the cause of at least one 
•of the accidents in question. In every possible 


way the roads have made it their policy to re- 
trench, without regard for the consequences, and 
they are now beginning to reap their true reward. 
The people have a right to demand the taking of 
every care in their handling upon such an occa- 
sion as the present, and they will be satisfied with 
nothing less. In the face of such enormous pas- 
senger earnings it will be difficult to convince the 
general public that there was any crying need for 
the reductions made, and they will be disposed to 
hold the managers to a strict accountability. 

There is still another way in which this so- 
called economy is liable to prove expensive, and 
that is in the way of damages for the injuries in- 
flicted in the accidents under consideration. 
When the roads have settled in full for this por- 
tion of their economic fit they may find reason to 
regret their action. It is safe to say that when 
they have come to make a balance they will find 
but little to place over ag.iinst these death and 
accident losses and the general discredit into 
which they have brought the service. 

Perhaps the worst of the wrecks under consid- 
eration was the one at Battle Creek, Mich., where 
so many lives were lost, and it is bringing down 
upon the heads of the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
management a full measure of public condemna- 
tion. Much of the unusual loss of life which 
marked this calamity was occasioned by the burn- 
ing of the wrecked cars, and it appears to be the 
almost unanimous opinion of those who were 
present that the fire was caused by the stoves or 
heaters used in the cars. So short was the time 
between the collision and the breaking out of the 
fire that many of those who were free from the 
broken timbers had scarcely time to escape, and 
practically no opportunity was given far the res- 
cue of those who were in any way caught by the 
wreckage. Nearly all of those who survived, and 
were in condition to appreciate the situation, be- 
lieve many to have been burned who were but 
slightly injured and who might otherwise have 
been easily saved. The laws of Michigan are 
quite rigid upon this subject, requiring all heat to 
be generated outside the cars to oe heated, or 
heaters to be used from which no fire can escape, 
even when the car is broken up. The heaters in 
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use on this occasion are said to have been entirely 
contrary to the requirements of this law, and the 
state railroad commissioner is now giving the 
matter his personal attention. If these reports 
should prove to be well founded he should make 
it his especial business to see the law rigidly en- 
forced jn order that an example may be made 
and further evasion be prevented. Several years 
ago a somewhat similar occurrence aroused the 
indignation of the public and a fight was made on 
the car stove, which was thought to have turned 
the current so strongly against its use as to free 
the traveling public from all danger from that 
source. If this fight is to be made over again it 
should be continued until this deadly engine of 
destruction has been forever banished from use. 

As is usual in such cases this accident has been 
made the occasion for a great many suggestions 
in the way of providing greater safety for passen- 
gers, though most of them have been but a repe- 
tition of those urged before. Among these 
is the strengthening of day coaches until 
they are as stable as the Pullman and 
vestibule cars. The tendency of car- 
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builders has been in this direction for some 
time, and it is more than likely that it will not 
be long until this policy is generally adopted. 
Still another suggestion, and a somewhat novel 
one, is the sending of a man with every passen- 
ger train whose particular duty it shall be to look 
after the safety of the train There may be some 
merit in this last suggestion, but. the concensus of 
opinion among those who are best posted in such 
matters, appears to favor some system of auto- 
matic signals, to be provided before taking on 
any such side issue as the one under considera- 
tion. The general public is not so much con- 
cerned about the particular form of safeguard as 
they are in the simple fact of being protected, 
and will readily leave that portion of the work to 
the men who have made of it a life study, but 
they will not be longer content to endure the old 
methods experience has shown to be so danger- 
ous. The lesson has been an expensive one, but 
now that the loss has been sustained it is to be 
hoped it may lead to a great general improvement 
in the safeguards thrown about the traveling 
public in the future. 


A WEAK EXCUSE. 


The disaster at Battle Creek, Micb., on Oct. 
20th, by which twenty-seven lives were lost and 
more than a score were badly injured, was the 
worst of the year to date and one of the worst in 
the railroad history of this country. It 
can be regretted by none more sincerely 
than by the railroad men, and none 
have been more free in denouncing the 
inexcusable blunder which made it possi- 
ble. While there is no disposition on their part 
to stand between any man and the punishment 
justly his due, still they strictly favor fair play 
tor all, and will be slow to endorse the attempt 
made to saddle all the responsibility for this ter- 
rible calamity upon one of the men concerned. 
Before the fire, which added so much to the hor- 
rors of this wreck, was yet cold, Engineer Woolley 
had rushed into print with a statement intended 
to convince the world at large that Conductor 
Scott was alone to blame for its having happened. 
In order to fully understand the accusation thus 
made, it will be necessary to briefly review the 
situation as it was on that fatal morning. While 
train No. 6, in charge of the two men named, was 
standing at the Battle Creek station, Conductor 
Scott received orders to meet No. 9 on the double 
track running through the yards. He delivered 
the duplicate of this order to Engineer Woolley, 
and, according to the statement of that gentle- 
man, supplemented it by the assertion that No. 9 


had passed and the track was clear for them to 
continue their run. Following this last supple- 
mentary declaration be ran through the double 
track, out on to the single track again, where the 
two trains met. This is the substance of the evi- 
dence by which it is sought to place the entire 
blame for this most unfortunate occurrence upon 
the conductor. To practical men the absurdity 
of the story told by Engineer Woolley will at 
once be apparent. It will be difficult to make 
them believe that any conductor would deliber- 
ately sign orders, carry them out and deliver a 
copy to the engineer and then assert that the 
train they were specifically ordered to meet at a 
certain point, had passed and the track was clear. 
Admitting the possibility of his having done this 
incomprehensible thing, in what way does it re- 
lieve the engineer of his share of the blame for 
what followed? Whether or not the rules of that 
company require an engineer to sign for bis or- 
ders, we are not informed, nor does it figure in 
this case. He had definite orders to meet No. 9 
on the double track, and nothing anyone could 
say would excuse him for failing to comply with 
them. To the unbiased observer this excuse 
bears its own condemnation. It is too evidently 
the effort of a badly frightened man to thrust 
upon another the burden his own shoulders 
should bear. While there is no disposition to 
condone Conductor Scott's portion of this deplor- 
able affair, it will take stronger evidence than this 
to make him alone responsible. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW. 


The developments of the past thirty days have 
shown more and more clearly the correctness of 
our stand, taken in declaring that it was not so 
much necessity as a desire to take advantage of 
an opportunity which induced so many railroad 
managers to follow the first indication of a finan- 
cial disturbance in this country with a demand 
for a reduction in the pay of their men. If any 
proof were wanting of the truth of this statement, 
it is to be found in the official reports of the 
earnings of these roads, since made pub- 
lic. One of the corporations that was 
among the leaders in demanding a re- 
duction of wages, now admits business to 
be nearly fifty per cent better than it was during 
July and August, while its managers are still talk- 
ing retrenchment and urging their men to accept 
less money for their labor, Another large sys- 
tem, the manager of which labored very hard to 
convince its men that its financial condition was 
such as to make a reduction in their pay abso- 
lutely necessary, now shows by its reports that 
the decrease of its net earnings during the last six 
months, as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod for last year, has reached the startling sum 
of $102.00. He, at least, may be pardoned if 
visions of bankruptcy and the dire results of re- 
ceiverships Boat through his mind as he faces 
this paralyzing loss. Still another of these urgent 
advocates of retrenchment now reports that its 
net earnings for the three months of the present 
fiscal year, ending Sept. 30th, had increased more 
than $90,000 over a corresponding period for the 
fiscal year of ’92-’93, and from the earnings of 
this road for the six months ending June 30th, 
last, r a dividend was declared on its common 
stock. It will be difficult even for railroad mana- 
gers to play poverty in the face of such showings 
as this. 

In all instances where good and sufficient rea- 
sons have been shown, the employes have been 
ready and willing to assist their employers by 


waiting for their money, by accepting a reduction 
for a specified time, or by loaning the companies 
a fair proportion of their wages for a certain time 
without interest. Wherever the employes have 
been convinced that a falling off in business, or 
any other good reason, made the asking for a re- 
duction in their pay consistent, adjurtments have 
been made that were perfectly satisfactory to the 
vast majority of the men and which can and 
ought not to have any other result than to estab- 
lish the best of relations between the men and 
their officers, relations that could always exist 
with profit to both. Where reductions have been 
forced without justification, a small saving may 
have been made for the roads, but time will 
prove it to have been a poor investment. At the 
very best such action leaves a rankling in the 
breasts of the men, which will not tend to better 
their service. Where the relations between the 
men and their employers are friendly and good 
feeling prevails, better service will unconsciously 
be given, and many a dollar will be saved to the 
company in places and by means of which it can 
know nothing. 

During the summer evil disposed persons, who 
have had no interest in the matter save a hope 
for their own advancement, have been attempting 
to stir up strife and discord by declaiming against 
the general officers of the various organizations 
because they have not declared war on every pos- 
sible opportunity. Especial stress has been 
placed upon the statement that these officers 
have, by means of the power in them vested, 
forced their men to accept the most distasteful 
and uncalled for conditions. In general, these 
statements are absolutely without foundation. 
So far as our own Order is concerned, no settle- 
ments have been made save in accord with the di- 
rectly expressed wish of tht men themselves, or 
with the full endorsement of the committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge. 


Contributors should always be particular to 
give full credit for any matter quoted or copied 
by them from another author. Nothing is to be 
gained by claiming the authorship of another's 
productions; on the contrary such action fre- 
quently leads the would-be deceiver into most 
embarrassing situations. In a reading country 
like the United States it is practically impossible 
to palm off anything of value as your own, which 
has been written and published by another. De- 
tection is absolutely certain to follow any such 


attempt, and those who wish to gain the praise of 
the public will find it the part of wisdom to offer 
only their own intellectual creations. At the risk 
of repetition, we would also urge upon all our 
contributors the absolute necessity for the full 
name being attached to each contribution, not 
necessarily to be published, but to furnish the 
editor with that knowledge of his correspondent 
without which he would not be wise in assuming 
the responsibilities of publication. 
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Now that the much abused Sherman bill has 
been repealed, after a series of disgraceful legis- 
lative scenes, it is to be hoped a change for the 
better may soon be felt in the general financial 
condition. The friends of repeal have been eager 
to saddle upon this bill the responsibility for all 
the troubles of the past summer, and have been 
generous in their promises of better things when 
it should have been wiped from the statute books. 
Their wishes have now been made law, and their 
promises should be given speedy fulfillment. At 
the very least, this action should be followed by 
some measure of restoration in public confidence, 
which is so essential to the healthy conduct of the 
financial affairs of any nation, ft also takes from 
.the corporations one of their standard pleas, used 
in attempting to beat down the wages of their 
men, and, with reports showing a steady increase 
in general business, it is difficult to imagine just 
what cloak these demands will next assume. 


According to the reports given by the daily 
papers, the operator whose erroneous dispatch 
caused the recent terrible disaster at Colehour, 
discovered his mistake shortly after it was made, 
but was unable to call up the operator at that 
point in time to rectify it. Such unfortunate 
happenings as this are of too frequent occur- 
rence and give point to the demand for some 
system of emergency calls by which the 
operators at these small stations may be 
reached at all hours. Many of these men 
are obliged to perform the complex duties of 
station agent, express agent and baggage master, 
as well as operator, and naturally cannot be with- 
in reach of their keys all the time, but obviously 
there should be some way of reaching them when 
life is at stake, as it was in the case mentioned. 
A recent inventor claims to be able to solve the 
difficulty by means of a bell, large enough to be 
heard at some distance, which can be cut into the 
circuit by the dispatcher in an emergency and 
will then ring until cut out by the local operator. 
If by the use of some such means as this one 
such accident as the one under consideration can 
be prevented, the full cost of all the bells in use 
will have been met. 


With the beginning of the new year, The Con- 
ductor will be sent to all members of the Order 
in good standing free of charge. This means 
that, so far as the members are concerned, their 
official organ will have no direct revenue, but will 
be forced to depend on taxation for its support. 
All of the additional drain upon the membership 
of the Order, thus created, may be easily avoided 
if the members will only take upon themselves 
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the comparatively slight burden of making their 
official organ self-supporting. To do this it only 
will be necessary for each free subscriber to add 
a paying one to the list. There is no conductor 
in all this broad laud who will question for one 
moment his ability to secure an additional reader 
for hi$ monthly magazine; in fact, there are but 
few who could not secure many times the num- 
ber without inconvenience or expense The lib- 
eral premiums offered will more than repay every 
outlay, and the longer the list secured the greater 
the per cent, of actual gain. But this incentive 
should not be needed. Every member of our 
Order should take a pride in its official organ and 
be willing to assist by every means in his power 
in making it thoroughly representative of the or- 
ganization. The anfouut to be derived from such 
a subscription list as has been mentioned would 
go far towards bringing about the desired result, 
and it would remove much of the burden now 
carried by the Order. Let each member exert 
himself to secure at least one paying subscriber 
for the coming year, and the managers will read- 
ily pledge themselves to the giving in return of a 
periodical which will be a credit not only to the 
O. R. C., but to all organized labor. 


The first biennial convention of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, held in Boston, com- 
mencing October 16th and lasting until the night 
of October 27th, was one of the most successful 
ever held by such an organization in this coun- 
try. Over five hundred lodges were represented 
by delegates, and the thoughtful and considerate 
attention given to every measure brought before 
them filled their sessions with interest and profit 
to the entire Order. Their election resulted in 
the return of Grand Master Wilkinson, First Vice 
Grand Master Morrissey, Third Vice Grand Mas- 
ter Newman, Secretary and Treasurer Sheahan 
to the positions they have so acceptably filled in 
the past. Al Brown, of Philadelphia, was elected 
to the position of Second Vice Grand Master, to 
succeed T. T. Slattery. The reports made by the 
Grand Officers show the Brotherhood to be in a 
most flourishing condition, with flattering pros- 
pects for even greater growth in the year to come. 
While we are not conversant with the business in 
general transacted during their session, it is 
known that their experience, in common with 
that of all other similar organizations, gave em- 
phasis to the need for some law clearly defining 
what should constitute a total disability, and a 
provision similar to that now in force within the 
O. R. C., was adopted. Not the least interesting 
feature in the convention was the hearty and flat- 
tering endorsement given the work of Bro. Cease 
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as editor of The Railroad Trainmen' s Journal. 

This endorsement could have been none the less 
pleasing to him because of having been so thor- 
oughly merited in every particular. 

• 

Since the tragic death of President Garfield, no 
event has so shocked our nation as the assassina- 
tion of Mayor Carter H. Harrison, on the thresh- 
hold of his own home in Chicago on the evening 
of Oct. 28 last. While not a great man, as great 
men are ordinarily measured, Mr. Harrison had 
so mastered the secret of success in political life, 
and had so won upon the affections of the men 
who control the destinies of his home city, as to 
have been five times elected to the highest posi- 
tion in their gift. To # but few men is 
it given in this life to surround them- 
selves with so wide a circle of devoted 
personal, friends, and to the qualities of 
mind and person making this possible was due 
much of the success that crowned his life. In no 
sense a purist, he did not claim to be able to ob- 
literate vice, and his methods of official adminis- 
tration at times brought him the most bitter 
abuse from that school of political moralists who 
seem to feel especially entrusted with the salva- 
tion of their fellow men. Time has shown, how- 
ever, that there was as little in his life to warrant 
this abuse as there was to win for it so terrible 
an ending. * His death must be regarded as a 
public calamity, and has been mourned as such. 
It was all the more sorrowful because of his ap- 
proaching marriage to a most estimable young 
lady, and to her and to the bereaved fami!y have 
been extended the tenderest sympathy, not only 
of the city that was his chief mourner, but of a 
united people, all of whom were bowed in grief 
about the bier of the World’s Fair mayor, so cru- 
elly murdered. 

If the reports in the daily papers are to be be- 
lieved, there has been a most decided change of 
heart among some of the manufacturers in Penn- 
sylvania within the past few weeks. A circular 
was recently published from one of them, the ef- 
fect of which was to exclude foreigners from his 
works in the future. According to this statement 
the preference will be given to Americans with 
families, and the foreigners will be obliged to 
seek work elsewhere. At the first glance this 
would seem to be about the proper thing to do, 
especially to those who look at it from an Ameri- 
can standpoint, but there are several things to be 
taken into consideration before passing final 
judgment upon this particular case. In the first 
place, it shows the rankest ingratitude on the 
part of the manufacturer, as the Hungarians he 


now so coolly dismisses- were brought by him 
from the old country upon the pledge of perma- 
nent employment, and for the purpose of enabling 
him to beat down the wages he had been paying 
his American workmen. Having used them to 
effect that purpose, he now discharges them in 
cold blood, without a thought for their future, 
and generously offers to take back his old men at 
the wages he has been paying the foreigners! If 
there were no other reason than the rights of 
these defrauded Huns, such men as the one in 
question should rot be allowed to so play upon 
the needs of their fellow men. Without the least 
knowledge of the situation they have been used 
by an unprincipled man as tools with which to 
wrong the very men to whom he owed his first 
duty, and having served that purpose they are 
now thrown upon their own resources. Their 
condition must now be a thousand times worse 
than it could have been in their old homes Here 
they are surrounded by men who are prone to 
look upon them as the cause rather than simply 
the agent of their miseries, and who are not slow 
to resent their wrongs. They are neither so skill- 
ful nor so desirable employes in any way as the 
men they succeeded, and once out of a place they 
can only secure work again when the circum- 
stances which first called for their employment 
again arise. Leaving out of the question the in- 
justice of forcing such competition upon the 
American workman, common justice demands 
that these men should never again be subjected 
to such outrage. Obviously the only way to pre- 
vent its repetition is to impose a rigid restriction 
upon their importation. If there ever will be a 
time when a change in our immigration laws 
could be with justice demanded, it is now. The 
new law need not be so strict as to exclude all de- 
serving foreigners who seek to obtain some of the 
advantages of our incomparable country, but the 
dictates of a common justice and a common hu- 
manity call for a measure strong enough to make 
forever impossible the repetition of these dis- 
graceful wrongs. 

The November number of The Foremen's Ad- 
vance Advocate contains a full and interesting ac- 
count of the second annual convention of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Railway Track Fore- 
men, held in Atlanta, Ga., commencing October 
2 last. All the sessions were well attended, and 
the loyal spirit shown no less than the business 
transacted, furnishes warrant for the future 
growth of the organization. The old officers were 
complimented by re-election, and St. Louis 
chosen as the next place of meeting. 
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As winter approaches, the newspapers once 
more begin their bluster concerning the exactions 
of the coal trust. It is stated that the cost of 
mining a ton of anthracite coal is less than $i, 
and that its selling price varies from $5 to $6 a 
ton within a range of 100 miles of the mines. It 
is also remarked that the prevailing money strin- 
gency has not resulted in any reduction in the 
price of this prime necessity of life, but, on the 
contrary, there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of the great coal operators to screw the price 
up a little higher, if possible. The newspapers 
are probably doing a good work in calling atten- 
tion to the exactions of t his gigantic trust, but 
they are wasting words by their frantic appeals 
for the enforcement of the anti-trust law. 

V 

It may well be doubted that ttyere was ever any 
serious intention of enforcing this law, as against 
the great trusts of the country. So far, 
the law has proved a mere farce; as 
the only important function it has been 
called on to perform has been to re- 
strain certain labor organizations from obtaining 
the justice which their members demanded, and 
placing them at the mercy of those very combi- 
nations of capital which the provisions of the law 
are, presumably, directed against. But, what- 
ever the intent of the law or its makers, we may 
be quite certain that it is idle to look for any re- 
lief from that source as long as we nave an attor- 
ney-general who has publicly declared his belief 
in the law’s unconstitutionality. It may dawn 
upon the public mind some time or other, that 
these anti-trust laws are not the source of much 
worry to the trusts, and that the public eventu- 
ally pays back to the trusts every cent it costs 
them to evade and over-ride such laws, in the 
shape of increased prices. When the public be- 
comes thoroughly alive to this fact, it will very 
likely consent to attack the evil at its source and 
tax the trusts out of existence. Then, and not 
till then, shall the people obtain substantial re- 
lief. 

V 

By the way, there has recently been introduced 
into the senate a bill repealing the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and giving a new legal definition of a 
trust. This bill defines a trust as "two or more 
persons having a common interest in suppressing 
competition, raising prices or transportation 
charges, or limiting, decreasing or controlling 
competition.” Such combinations are declared 
illegal, and the new bill provides for their perpet- 


ual injunction. Should this bill pass, Attorney- 
General Olney might be induced to spare sufficient 
time from his exacting duties as director of the 
Boston & Albany railroad to do a little work for 
the United States, and bring some suits under it. 
The supreme court might be safely depended 
upon to declare such a law unconstitutional. 

v 

The attitude of some of our great preachers on 
the immigration question is amusing, because of 
its inconsistency with the tenets of the religion 
they pretend to expound. They cry out with 
great indignation against the exclusion of the ig- 
norant, degraded and non-assimilable Chinese; 
they anathematize with direst curses those who 
attempt to deliver us from the contaminating 
presence of these degraded foreigners, and, at the 
same time, they are loud in their demands for 
the exclusion of the ignorant and degraded for- 
eigners from European countries. None are 
more earnest than the preachers in their attempts 
to save us from the contaminating presence of 
these European foreigners. But why this dis- 
crimination in favor of the Chinese? The Chi- 
nese are, admittedly, much more of a menace to 
our institutions than are the immigrants from any 
European country; why should they be permitted 
to come among us while the others are excluded? 
The reason is so ridiculous that it is a wo der 
the preachers do not perceive it and hold their 
tongues for very shame’s sake. The European 
immigrants are Christians, and the Chinese are 
not. These European immigrants accept the 
forms and dogmas of the Christian religion, 
therefore the preachers have no interest in them 
other than to preserve our people from their con- 
taminating influence; but the Chinese are hea- 
thens, tbfey have not yet accepted the light of 
Christianity, and, for fear that their work of 
Christianizing these heathens might be interfered 
with by exclusion, the preachers condemn exclu- 
sion and denounce it as iniquitous. One would 
think that with the practical example of people 
who have been Christianized for a period of 
eighteen centuries, and yet so degraded and igno- 
rant that it is claimed they are unfit to associate 
with citizens of a free country, before their eyes, 
the preachers would have decency enough about 
them to refrain from opposing Chinese exclusion 
on such grounds as they do. It may well be 
doubted whether the Chinese would be much the 
gainers by accepting the tenets of Christianity 
after all. There is one thing sure; reasoning by 
analogy, their acceptation of Christianity would 
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lose them the support of many a doughty ecclesi- 
astical champion of their rights. 

V 

This nineteenth century Christian (?) religion 
is a queer product at the best; it leads its devotees 
into many and devious ways. Down in Nebraska, 
a short time ago, it led some members of that 
highly moral organization which has taken it 
upon itself to reform everything in the world be- 
sides itself, the W. C T. U., to enact the role of 
whitecaps and perform the highly Christian act of 
committing forgery for the purpose of decoying 
six young women into an ambush where they 
might flog them at their leisure, all because the 
morals of the young women did not come quite 
up to the W. C. T. U. standard. Truly we may 
paraphrase the exclamation of Madame Roland, 
when she was led to execution, anc 1 say: "O, 
Christianity! what crimes are committed in thy 
name H 

V 

The American people will be immensely re- 
lieved to learn that the report that the duke of 
Veragua lost his fortune in speculating in stocks 
on the Paris bourse, is a base slander on his royal 
dukeship's honor. Minister Snowden, recently 
returned from Spain, has 'taken occasion to set 
the American public right in the matter of the 
duke’s loss; he did not lose his fortune through 
unlucky speculations on ^he stock exchange at 
all, he lost it in the laudable attempt to intro- 
duce the noble sport of bull-fighting to the Par- 
isian public. It seems that the duke was the 
breeder of a very choice strain of fighting bulls, 
and quite naturally took a lively interest in the 
national sport of his country; he became the head 
of a company of capitalists who undertook to 
build a large arena in Paris where the duke's 
bulls could fight it out for the delectation of the 
Parisians. But the Parisians didn’t tike kindly 
to bull fighting, and the enterprise proved a fail- 
ure, involving the duke in financial ruin. We 
knew there was something about stock mixed up 
with the duke's affairs, but now that the honora- 


ble Mr. Snowden has set the American people 
right as to the facts in the matter, they will no 
doubt come forward with alacrity and drop their 
nickels and quarters where they will do the most 
good. 

# # 

* 

One of the smallest, most contemptible acts 
ever committed by the representatives of a great 
and powerful government was committed in New 
York City recently, when Emma Goldman was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment for 
teaching so-called anarchistic doctrines to unem- 
ployed workmen. Here is a poor weak girl, 
whom the authorities are so afraid of that they 
find it necessary to imprison, in order to preserve 
our institutions from crumbling away under the 
influence of her teaching. Well may we donbt 
that a government which is in danger of subver- 
sion from the teachings of a poor weak girl, is 
worth preserving at all. Well may we consider 
the suspicion that the army of unemployed now 
present in this country is the result of the iniqui- 
tous conditions fostered by our rulers, a well 
founded one. For, truly, ‘ ‘The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth." Is it not a travesty upon all 
our traditions of government, that the time should 
ever come in this republic when we should find it 
necessary to make war upon unprotected women 
in order to preserve that government intact? 
Truly, we have reached the acme of our decrepi- 
tude as a government when it comes to that. 
And do the authorities imagine that they shall 
secure safety by imprisoning the blatant, loud- 
mouthed expounders and demagogues, either 
male or female, who inveigh against our institu- 
tions? Rather shall the doctrines of anarchy in 
this way gather force; for every anarchist sup- 
pressed one hundred will take his place. The 
way to kill anarchy is to stop breeding anarchists, 
and the way to stop breeding anarchists is to in- 
augurate a reign of justice in our law-making 
power. Workingmen shall do it whenever they 
awake to their duties as American citizens. 

"B.” 


Sunshine for the robin's song, 

Night for the whippoorwill's; 

The moruing hours 
For the scent of flowers 

And joyous chirps and trills; 

And all the day from dawn till night 
For warbling birds and flowers bright. 


Dark hours for the whippoorwill, 

Light for the robin’s voice; 

And all the time 
For lilting rhyme 

That makes the woods rejoice; 

And all the time and all the hours 
For song of birds and bloom of flowers. 

— November St. Nicholas. 
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Jackson, Tenn., Nov. 2, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor '. 

Once more I will try to let our Sisters hear 
from Ideal Division No. 39. We are not asleep 
if we have been silent for some time. 

Several new members have been initiated 
during the past two months and all will prove to 
be good workers if they continue as interested as 
they have started out. All our meetings are 
highly enjoyable and we hope to make our divi- 
sion a place of attraction for all the members. 
We have gone to work to get up the “Oh Why?” 
degree, as we all are anxious to see the Brothers 
take a degree and see how bravely they can stand 
torture, then we will treat them so nicely they 
will be proud to say, “I have taken the Oh 
Why?’ ” degree. 

We have anticipated a visit from our Grand 
President during the past ten days, but as yet we 
have not heard for sure if she will come, but 
hope if she makes her trip south she will not 
overlook Ideal Division’s invitation. 

With best wishes for The Conductor, I am 
Yours in T. F. 

Mrs. P. B. Wilkinson. 


Andrews, Ind., Oct. 20, 1893s. 
Editor Railway Conductor; 

Leap Year Division No. 18 has a small mem- 
bership, but a pleasant time at every meeting. 
We are all very good friends, and feel that our 
being joined together for a common cause “has 
indeed done us good, and not evil, all the days of 
oar lives.” Grand President Sister Moore was 
here a short time since, and was pleasantly enter- 
tained at the house of our sister, Mrs. Gunn. 
She gave us some wise counsel, for which we are 
grateful. 

Hoping for the prosperity of our beloved Aux- 
iliary, I am Yours in T. I 1 ., 

Cora S. Baals, R. Sec. 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 28, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Last March Bluff City Division No. 29, Ladies' 


Auxiliary to O. R. C., was formally instituted, 
and under the most encouraging auspices. They 
started with an excellent membership, and the 
ladies have since demonstrated not only their 
ability to run a Division successfully, but a devo- 
tion to the cause that cannot but be most grate- 
ful to the Brothers. Along with their other offi- 
cers they elected a corresponding secretary, and 
we have all been anxiously looking in The Con- 
ductor for some mention of No. 29 from her fa- 
cile pen, but so far have been doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Division has been so actively 
at work and so successful as to furnish material 
for a number of interesting communications, so 
we have concluded it must be the bashfulness of 
the correspondent that stands in the way. 

In the opinion of “the brethren” No. 29 is one 
of the best Divisions in all the Auxiliary mem- 
bership, though only seven months old, and we 
cannot now understand how we ever get along 
without the ladies. When they had been organ- 
ized but a month they gave an entertainmem 
which cleared over $200, a better showing than 
we could make. They were fortunate in selecting 
Mrs Dustan for their secretary, as she is a tire- 
less worker and has also found time to paint a 
handsome altar cloth and present it to the Divi- 
sion. I understand she has made several other 
fine donations. It is to be hoped the sisters ap- 
preciate the work of their secretary, as she has a 
difficult and laborious place to fill. 

We are soon to take the “Oh! Why?” and the 
ladies find special pleasure in dilating upon the 
fine physical condition of their goat. He has 
been fed for weeks upon nothing but angel's food 
and ambrosia, and the ferocity thus aroused will 
doubtless make the boldest of us quail. 

Now, Mr. Editor, please see that this does not 
reach the little basket on the other side of your 
desk, in the hope that it may encourage the cor- 
respondent to hereafter chronicle all the doings 
of our beloved Auxiliary in The Conductor. 

Yours in P. F., 

Division No. 175. 
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Concord, N. H., Oct. 9, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I take great interest in reading The Conduc- 
tor, and as I look my books through I never see 
anything about New Hampshire. Concord Divi- 
sion No. 335 was organized one year ago with 20 
charter members, and we have 26 at present 
writing. Not a large membership, but what we 
lack in quantity we hope to make up in quality, 
and we are gaining slowly but surely. Eastern 
people do not enthuse as our warm-hearted west- 
ern brothers, but, after all, we "get there," and 
we have brothers who have joined us to stay until 
called into that Grand Lodge "beyond." No. 
335, located in the capital city of the "granite 
state," ought to be one of the leading Divisions of 
our Order. We meet the first Sunday of each 
month. There are about 100 conductors running 
in here, and it seems too bad to say we have only 
26, where we ought to have 75, at least. As in 
all orders, we have some who stay away from 
meetings when seemingly there is no good excuse 
for so doing, but with this cool weather we ex- 
pect more interest and many new members. We 
want something to bring us together, put more 
brotherly love into our hearts and cause us to 
feel we each have something to do, and the 
sooner we do it the better off we will be. 

It's time for brakes. 

Yours in P. F., 

Concord. 


Jackson, Mich., Oct. 22. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

In looking over the letters from your corres- 
pondents I find from month to month nothing 
from Division No. 182. This, perhaps, is not for 
want of talent, but simply through neglect, for 
I feel safe in saying that we have a number 
of members who could write with both interest 
and profit to the Order. 

I want especially to urge upon the Brothers 
the necessity for their giving earnest support to 
their official organ. If they will do this it may 
be made a most potent factor in building up and 


sustaining our organization. The easiest and 
most efficient way in which this may be done is 
for each one to make it a point to send in at least 
one paying subscriber before the end of the year, 
and by so doing extend the sphere of its influ- 
ence and usefulness. 

We feel and see that the lines are being drawn 
more closely about us every day and when such 
decisions are handed down as that in the Ann 
Arbor strike it becomes our duty to ask why we 
should not be given protection? We are told by 
some that we have a good job. I ask, in the 
name of our Maker, if a conductor who has 
served a natural life as a brakeman should not 
have something he could call good ? My mean- 
ing of a natural life is drawn from my own ex- 
experience and the knowledge of others in the 
same situation. The question might be asked 
if there must not be a deficiency somewhere to 
cause a man to serve five or six years on the 
wheel? This can be answered by saying that 
the supply and demand govern in this as well as 
in any other occupation or industry. 

Everything is moving on the M. C. at a lively 
rate. The great rush to the World’s Fair is now 
on us and our freight boys are all on tri-weekly 
runs, especially our main line locals. This will 
be overcome, it is hoped, after the fair is over. 
Our forces in the past have been greatly re- 
duced on account of the suspension of business, 
caused, I am told, by lack of confidence; but my 
idea of it is a lack of finance. But the hope of 
the future, what a grand thought this is; how it 
reconciles us as we take upon ourselves the 
duties set before us from day to day. To some 
it brings sorrow, to some it brings joy, but on we 
must go, hurrying through life, until we "shuffle 
off this mortal coil.” 

I may be a little previous in taking the liberty, 
but I would like to gently reprimand our Broth- 
ers who have not gazed on our charter for a year 
or more. And these same men, (I can't hardly 
say Brothers), if anything goes wrong, get right 
on their dignity, saying that the Order is no good, 
and, in fact, so far as they help it by attendance 
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it is no good. The scriptures tell us “many are 
called, but few are chosen." I would like to 
change this and have it, “Many are chosen, but 
few called at the division meetings." Brothers, 
here is where we counsel about our interests, 
here it is we can build up that which tends to 
elevate man. Above all things I would urge 
every brother who has not taken out an insur- 
ance policy to do so before it is too late. We 
read in almost every issue of The Conductor 
of the death of some Brother who had neglected 
this duty he owed himself and family. Petitions 
for aid are being presented quite frequently in 
behalf of some one who had neglected this great 
duty. Yours in P. F. 

J. E. Oldfield, 


Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. 9, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Although I have watched the issues of The 
Conductor for some time past, I have not seen 
Division No. 162 represented as yet. Now if the 
intelligent of our members will not show their in- 
telligence, the ignorant must try their luck at 
representing them, and leave the remainder to 
judge as to their success or failure in this respect. 

I may say we are still forging ahead, and are ini- 
tiating candidates into our our ranks almost every 
meeting. Financially we are prospering. If 
all is well we expect to celebrate our anniversary 
next month, when we anticipate a good time gen- 
erally, as our committee is already appointed and 
consists of the choicest element our Division 
could produce. 

We number about 189 members at present, but 
like a great many other Divisions, we find it very 
difficult to get anything like the full membership 
to attend our meetings. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that we Will be almost sure to have at least 
one good assemblage next month when we cele- 
brate our anniversary. 

At the request of several of the members we 
have changed our meetings from every alternate 
Sunday afternoon to the second Thursday even- 
ing and fourth Sunday afternoon of each month, 
and hope to see a better attendance as assured by 
the advocates of the change. Although business 
has been very dull in our city, yet railroad men 
generally have no reason to complain, as the 
writer has lost but one day as the result of the 
hard times, and I think I may say very few have 
suffered to a much greater extent so far. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has given two 
free excursions to its employes to ena- 
ble them to see the World’s Fair, and they were 
pronounced complete successes by several who 


availed themselves of the generosity of the com- 
pany. 

Our sick list is small when compared with that 
of some other Divisions, and if an epidemic of 
some kind does not visit us we hope to pull 
through the winter season with ease. Brother 
Mars, who was unfortunate enough to lose his big 
toe, was improving nicely at the last report 

This being my first attempt at contributing to 
our “Fraternal" columns, while void of elo- 
quence, yet I hope it may be instrumental in urg- 
ing some of the more enlightened Brothers to pre- 
sent something of general interest in next month’s 
issue. We have some original thinkers in our 
Division, and I hope some of them may put their 
thoughts in writing for the good of the Order in 
general, and that we may occasionally see Divi- 
sion No. 162 represented in the future. 

Yours in P. F., 

Right Side. 


A Railroader’s Thanksgiving. 

“Whenever I hear anyone speaking about 
Thanksgiving, it reminds me of one of those holi- 
days, a good many years ago, when I was thankful, 
if ever a man was in this world." This was the 
opening sentence with which an old-time C., B. 
& Q conductor, now on the retired list, called a 
group about him on the occasion of a social 
gathering in this city not long since. They all 
knew this statement was but the introduction to a 
good story, and a demand to hear the rest of it was 
at once heard from all sides. “Well," he con- 
tinued, “I don’t know that I have any decided ob- 
jections to telling you how it was, but you must 
understand from the first that it will contain no 
thrilling account of wonderful heroism, such as 
the writers in our daily papers are so fond of de- 
lineating about us men who move the world. At 
the time of which I was speaking I was serving 
as a brakeman on the classic *Q‘ and it will be 
needless for me to remind you that it must have 
been a good many years ago. My crew pulled into 
Ottumwa, the western end of our division, some- 
time during Thanksgiving morning and we were 
all congratulating ourselves upon having the rest 
of the day at home, but such rejoicing was just a 
trifle premature, as we found a little later. Then, 
as now, there was no rest for the wicked, and we 
had hardly finished our preparations for a day of 
genuine enjoyment when the order came for us to 
start back over the road about the middle of the 
afternoon. You may be sure the order was re- 
ceived with anything but a thankful spirit .and 
{here was weeping and wailing around our 
quarters during the remainder of the stay. Fin- 
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ally we started, and from the time we left the top 
of Agency Hill it did seem as if the very fates had 
conspired against us to our utter undo.ing. In 
spite of the fact that the engineer was pounding 
along as hard as he knew how, we lost time on 
every turn, and it seemed as if the dispatchers had 
been saving all the trials and tribulations of an 
exceedingly bad week to pour out upon our de- 
voted heads. It will not be difficult for you to 
imagine the result, and it would be very safe to 
say our language on that memorable occasion 
would not have been gratifying to most of our 
ministerial brethren. Matters grew from bad to 
worse until, by the time we had reached that pic- 
turesque ruin, called Rome, we were at least two 
hours behind time and had lost all hope for the 
future. Those of you who have traveled through 
the region in question will remember a stream 
known as Big Creek, which meanders about 
through the country between the village 
just mentioned and the once Athens of 
Iowa, now known on the maps by the 
commonplace appellation of Mt. Pleasant. The 
bridge over this raging torrent was then an old- 
fashioned wooden affair standing about forty feet 
above the water. The road approaching it from 
the west winds down through a series of hills of 
quite respectable size for Iowa, and the first sight 
given of the. bridge is from the top of a heavy 
grade and but a short distance away. I was rid- 
ing on the engine and when we pulled out of 
Rome the engineer remarked, with an emphasis 
I shall not attempt to repeat, that he was going 
to make up some of that lost time or know the 
reason why. Just about this time a cold, sleeting 
rain began to fall as if on purpose to assist him 
in this laudable endeavor, and his remarks, when 
this addition to the day’s pleasures was first called 
to notice, might have been taken as an evidence 
of good faith but would hardly have done for 
publication. These little difficulties, however, 
did not detract in the least from his purpose of 
making up the lost time, and he devoted his ener- 
gies in that direction until the old engine seemed 
to be running on one wheel most of the time 
while whipping around those curves through the 
timber, and I would have been only too glad to 
give up all my hopes of pleasure for the remnant 
left of that holiday if I could have been allowed 
to get off and walk We were going at this mad 
rate when we rounded the curve at the top of Big 
Creek hill and perhaps some of you can imagine 
our feelings when we saw, through the darkness 
and rain, a mass of livid flames winding up 
through the framework of the old wooden truss 
spanning the gulch below. With a dry rail it 
would have been impossible for us to stop in the 


distance, on such a hill and at the rate we were 
going, and it did not take the engineer a moment 
to determine that fact. As I turned I saw him shut 
his teeth togetheritight and set sail for the flaming 
structure, saying, apparently to himself, 'Maybe 
it will hold us yet, it looks strong enough.* My 
first impulse was to jump but it was a long way 
down the hill on my side and, while I was debat- 
ing and wondering how I would look when picked 
up, we whirled through the fiery network of 
timbers as if carried on the wings of a whirl- 
wind. When the train struck the end of the 
bridge I remember drawing a long breath and 
thinking, this is the . last of me, while the most 
wonderful visions of my past life seemed to 
crowd before my mind in one great picture, 
bringing into strong relief the most trivial acts, 
long before forgotten. Still I had an abundance of 
time, apparently, and I remember very distinctly 
noticing the set look about the engineer's mouth 
and how he gripped the lever until the ends of his 
fingers were white, and of wondering to myself at 
my ability to notice anything. Only the very 
smallest fraction of a second could have been 
taken in this passage, and to our complete surprise 
we were climbing the grade on the other side, 
safe and sound. At first I could not bring myself 
to believe it true The thought came that we had 
all been killed and this must be the onward swing 
of consciousness, but gradually there came agrow- 
ing realization that our danger was passed and 
\vith it came a sense of relief, such as I can never 
explain. Then I looked back and, when the 
truth as to the frightful danger which had 
menaced us dawned upon me. burst into a laugh 
which made my comrades in the cab look upon 
me as insane. The explanation, however, was as 
easy as the terror had been real. Some boys had 
built a bonfire on the bank of the creek below the 
bridge and the flames from it burned up in such 
a way as to make it look from the other side as if 
the entire structure must be on fire. We may 
not have been very thankful during the first part 
of that trip but it would have taken a search war- 
rant to have found a more sincerely grateful lot 
during the remainder of the night .’ 1 


How doth the little busy bee 
Employ each blooming minute, 

In driving pegs for industry 
And all the good there’s in it. 

And when he seats himself to talk. 

Of labor hard and free, 

His argument is very strong — 

His point is plain to see. 

— Minneapolis Journal. 
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The New York Musical Echo for November is 
at hand, and proves to be one of the best of the 
year. It is full of most excellent selections, both 
vocal and instrumental, and will well repay care- 
ful study. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago has created a de- 
partment in the newspapers of that city which 
has become a necessity to all who would keep 
well informed. The Chicago Herald has, since the 
inception of the enterprise, excelled all rivals in 
this field. * 

Among the new exchanges for the past month, 
one of the most welcome is Ye Railroad Men, 
published at Boston. It is designed to succeed 
The New England Telegrapher, but will be de- 
voted to all railroad interests, and not to any one 
particular class. The initial numbers are bright 
and newsy, and under the guidance of G. L. 
Walker Ye t Railroad Men may well become a 
power in its chosen field. 

A close observer cannot fail to notice the rapid- 
ity with which The Chicago Herald has come into 
general circulation. Traveling men have, per- 
haps, better opportunities for observation in such 
matters than any other class, and they are unani- 
mous in declaring that 7 he Herald has by far the 
largest circulation in the west of any Chicago 
daily. * 

Among the latest additions to The Conduc- 
tor’s exchange list is The Knight Templar . a 
monthly magazine devoted to the interests of con- 
cordant masonry, recently started by Rev. J. W. 
Geiger, at Marion, in this state. There is a rich 
field in Iowa for a thoroughly representative ma- 
sonic publication, and the success that has al- 
ready rewarded Mr. Geiger's venture is abundant 
warrant that he is the right man to take up the 
work of filling it. The Knight Templar already 
speaks for itself, and if its present excellence may 
be taken as a measure of the future, it is destined 
to tike place among the standard publications in 
that line. 


Oratory is no doubt a tradition of the House of 
Commons. What are we to say about it? In 
America you seem still to love talk for its own 
sake. I am told that in the states grown men and 
women really enjoy sitting still and being talked 
to in a loud voice. You love to hear the rolling 
sentence and the lofty and familiar sentiment. 
We don’t. It cannot be denied that even common 
juries dislike what a few decades ago would have 
been considered very passable eloquence. It is 
daily growing upon us, this dislike of being talked 
to in a lofty vein — or, indeed, in any vein. — From 
' ‘ The House of Commons," by Aligns tine Birr el l, in 
the November number of Scribner's Magazine. 

It would be difficult to find a greater eclecti- 
cism :n art than the November Century exhibits. 
The lions and the lambs of tbe now warring art 
schools here lie down together. The American 
arch -impressionist, Childe Hassam, gives — in a 
manner to delight the founder of his school, 
Claude Monet — his idea of Fifth Avenue, New 
York, while Trautschold (a new name) makes 
three intensely realistic illustrations of "Tramp- 
ing with Tramps.” These two series of drawings 
are as wide apart as the opposite poles Between 
these are Louis Loeb, who made his bow to the 
American public in the August number of The 
Century; J. Carrell Lucas, another new name; W. 
Taber and Howard Hemlick; and the three paint- 
ers, Walter Shirlaw, Horatio Walker and George 
Michel. 


The "harmless lunatic” outside an asylum, oc- 
cupies a position strictly analogous to that of tbe 
historic "unloaded” pistol. Each is, I think, re- 
sponsible for about the same number of homi- 
cides. But tbe harmless weapon stops at that, 
while the harmless man easily takes the palm by 
addiog a long list of other crimes. For most of 
these crimes the community can thank itself, be- 
cause it foolishly tolerated in its midst a person 
whose only safe place of residence was an asylum. 
But one should not judge too harshly these ex- 
cesses o* altruism. We should remember rather 
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that the extreme tolerance shown these unfortu- 
nates who frequent the border lands of sanity, is 
but a manifestation of that love of liberty which 
has made possible the civilization in which we 
live. The ages which cast their paranoiacs into 
dungeons, or executed them for witchcraft, did 
not foster the spirit of liberty. Still one may, as 
I have intimated, go to the other extreme, and 
the lesson taught the community from time to 
time by “harmless lunatics," who shoot their fel- 
low citizens, explode bombs among them and the 
like, is wholesome and necessary, even though se- 
vere. — From 1 'Social Relations of the Insane ,” by 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams , in North American 
Review for November . 

The November Arena closes the eighth volume 
of this popular Review, which, by the conspicu- 
ous ability of its contributors, its unequalled, 
'fearless and healthy reformative impulses, has be- 
come a power in our land. The November issue 
contains, among other brilliant papers, a note- 
worthy article written by the late Richard A. 
Proctor, in which the eminent astronomer re- 
views the claims of Bacon and Shakespeare at 
length. This paper was originally a portion of a 
correspondence between Mr. Proctor and his 
daughter. The Bacon-Shakespeare case closes in 
this issue. It contains verdicts from Henry Ir- 
ving, Governor W. E. Russell and others. In 
this notable verdict twenty of the most eminent 
writers and critics in America and England are 
for Shakespeare, one votes for Bacon and four are 
undecided. Those who would keep in touch with 
l ive i ssues should include this Review in their list 
for the ensuing year. 4 .The announcements for 
1894 are very interesting. 

The repeated gains made by Harvard through 
the use of a kicking game must bear some fruit 
in the effect upon this year's play, and a stimulus 
to the kicking game has been greatly needed. 
Our players, and particularly the new ones, seem 
to learn every other style of play before this, and 
there are many teams who, like Cornell in the 
Harvard game last year, make no pretense of 
kicking, but admit that they cannot make use of 
it at all. To know but one method is to enter 
every contest handicapped, and in close games to 
lose by just that handicap. The third down must 
come even to the best running team at times, and 
then to give up the ball on the spot instead of 
thirty or forty yards down the field, is a heavy 
penalty for ignorance of the punt. And this is 
not all. If the day of an important match finds a 
strong wind blowing, the side which fails to take 
advantage of that wind when it is in their favor, 


must become an easy prey for their more clever 
opponents, who can afford to rest while with the 
wind and concentrate all their energies into half 
the time. — Foot-ball , by Walter Camp , in Outing 
for November. 

A magazine is usually satisfied with one strong 
-feature for the month. The Cosmopolitan , how- 
ever, presents for November no less than five 
very unusual ones. William Dean Howells gives 
the first of the letters of the traveler, who has 
been visiting this country, from Altruria. We 
have read Mr. Howells’ impressions of the Altru- 
rian, but in this first letter we have the Altru- 
rian’s impressions of New York, with some com- 
ments upon our government and society, calcu- 
lated to awaken the most conservative minds. 
The second feature of The Cosmopolitan is the 
portion of the magazine given up to color work, 
no less than ten superb color illustrations being 
presented for the first time in magazine history* 
accompanying an article by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 
on “Changes in Women's Costumes." The third 
feature is “American Notes," by Walter Besant, 
who was recently in America and is doing the 
United States for The Cosmopolitan a la Dickens. 
The fourth feature is an article by General Ba- 
deau on “The Forms of Invitation Used by the 
English Nobility." The article is illustrated by 
the facsimile of cards to the Queen’s drawing- 
room, to dinner at the Princess of Wales, and to 
many leading houses of England. Finally, we 
have s new and very curious story d>y Mark 
Twain, called “The Esquimau Maiden’s Ro- 
mance." It is in his happiest vein, and is illus- 
trated by Dan Beard. The November number 
presents the work of many artists, among whom 
are: C. S. Reinhart, Otto Guillonet, J. H. Har- 
per, G. Hudson, Franz von Lenbach, George 
Wharton Edwards, F. Schuyler Matthews, Dan 
Beard, W. L. Sontag, Jr., F. G. Atwood, C. 
Hirschberg, J. Habert-Dys, August Franzen, 
Louis J. Read, J. N Hutchins and Hamilton 
Gibson. 

One of the most timely articles of the Revietv 
of Reviews for November is the character sketch 
of Lobengula, king of the Matabele tribe in 
Southern Africa, with which the British are now 
at war. This monarch, it seems, is absolute lord 
over some 300,000 men, women and children, and 
like many other modern savages leads a busy life, 
largely filled with routine official duties. The 
sketch gives a very vivid picture of the character- 
istics of the king — mental, physical, moral and 
and official — and records the impressions which 
two of his aged followers received while upon an 
embassa from Lobengula to Queen Victoria. 
The causes of the present war, and the circum- 
stances immediataly preceding it, are also ex- 
plained. 
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Assessment Life Insurance — Forfeiture of Certifi- 
cate — Notice to Pay Assessments — Insanity. 

Action to recover upon a certificate of life insur- 
ance. Plaintiff had judgment and defendant ap- 
pealed. 

Where the laws of this state (New York) pro- 
vide that “no life insurance company” shall have 
power to declare a policy forfeited or lapsed for 
“non-payment of any annual premium or inter- 
est,” unless notice to pay within a certain time 
has been given. And when the laws provide that 
the same shall not apply to policies issued on 
monthly or weekly installments of premiums, if 
the applications therefor waive the notices, held , 
that such laws construed in connection with the 
laws of 1877 will apply to policies or certificates 
payable out of a fund created by assessments. 

Where the question in the application. “What 
is the condition of the health of your mother?” 
and the answer was “Sound.” The fact is the 
mother was afflicted with a serious form of in- 
sanity, violent, profane and obscene. /Aid, in 
in an action on a life insurance certificate, it will 
not be held as a matter of law that the insanity 
of the insured when the application for insurance 
was made was an unsound condition of health. 
Judgment affirmed. 

Jackson v. Nation 1! Life Association of Hart- 
ford , N. Y. S.C., Sept. 15, 1893. 

Note: In this case no evidence was given to 
show whether an insane person is considered 
among medical men as in an unsound condition 
of health. But obviously mere mental aberra- 
tion will not necessarily constitute ill health. To 
what extent mental disturbance will destroy or 
interfere with the functions of the body must de- 
pend upon circumstances of each case. In so 
far as warranties are concerned it is a question of 
fact in each instance, to be solved by the evi- 
dence. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Suit on Certificate — 

Interest. 

1 . In an action on a certificate of life insur- 
ance where the application for raembershin in the 
association and statements of the applicant Jto 
the medical examiner, both of which are on file 


in the office of the secretary, and referred to in 
the benefit certificate and made part of the con- 
tract, need not be set out in the complaint. 

2. Where the certificate sued on by which de- 
fendant promised “to pay out of the benefit fund 
to (plaintiff) a sum not exceeding $500,” the com- 
plaint after setting out the certificate alleged 
that “by the terms and conditions of the said con- 
tract the said defendant promised to pay to the 
plaintiff, out of its benefit fund, the sum of $5,- 
000;” that the member had performed all the 
conditions of the contract; “and that the sum of 
$5,000 is now due and owing from the said de- 
fendant to the plaintiff.” 

Held , that the complaint sufficiently stated a 
cause of action for $5,000. 

3. A provision in a benefit certificate, that it 
shall be payable only on its surrender, is waived 
where the benefit society refuses to pay solely on 
the grounds of non-payment of assessments, and 
that another beneficiary had been substituted. 

4. That in an action on such certificate, by 
the terms of which the claim was not due until 
proof of death wa$ furnished, interest will be 
allowed only from the commencement of the ac- 
tion, when the complaint merely states that 
proof of death had been made without showing 
when, and the findings only show that the proof 
was made ’before the commencement of this ac- 
tion ” Plaintiff’s judgment modified. 

Himeleni v. American Legion of Honor. Calf. 
S C., Aug. 30, 1893. 


Endowment Associations — Assessments — Legality — 
By-Laws — Authority to Amend — Diversion of 
Endowment Fund. 

When the by-laws of an “endowment league,” 
provided for general and endowment funds 
created by quarterly dues and monthly assess- 
ments, and for the payment of matured endow- 
ment coupons out of the general fund, provided 
the holder is “in good standing” at the maturity 
of the coupon. They also provide that “when 
the demands on the endowment fund require, the 
levy of additional assessments shall be made;” 
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that such fund should only be used to pay ma- 
tured coupons; and that the board of directors 
are "invested with full power to enact laws for 
the government of the league." 

Held , That such board had no authority, with- 
out the consent of all the members, to divide the 
endowment fund, and create a reserve fund, by 
amendment to the by-laws; so that the demands 
on the former fund would "require the levy of ad- 
ditional assessments," and add to the condition 
of payment of coupons that, "the assessment or 
assessments levied for the month in which the 
coupon is payable" must be paid. 

2. Where at the time of the levy of certain 
assessments on a member, there was more than 
enough money m the endowment fund, and in 
other funds not provided for by the by-laws at 
the time he became a member, to which part of 
the former fund had been transferred, to meet all 
obligations payable out of the endowment fund, 
such extra assessments are illegal, though the 
amount in the endowment fund as kept by the 
association was insufficient to pay such obliga- 
tions. 

Held. 3. That assessments levied to meet pros- 
pective obligations on endowment coupons are 
illegal Hogan r\ Pacific Endowment League , 
Cal. S. C , Aug. 14, 1893. 

Benreolent Insurance Order — Secession of a Ala 
joritv of Members — Property Rights — National 
Organization. 

Action by the plaintiffs on behalf of themselves 
and other members of a local division of the 
association against defendant and others holding 
themselves out as trustees and members of said 
local division to establish plaintiffs’ rights in a 
fund deposited to the credit of such division in 
the Western Saving Fund Association, which is 
made a party defendant. From a rule dismissing 
the bill by the Master, the plaintiffs appealed 
Held . 1. That where a local division of a 

benevolent insurance society or benefit associa- 
tion, by virtue of its constitution and by-laws, as 
a member of a national organization, a majority 
present at a meeting of the local division has no 
power, against the will of the minority present, 
to renounce allegiance to the national body, and 
at the same time carry with it the property of the 
local division, since the secession of the majority 
deprives it of all property rights in the organiza- 
tion 

Held. 2. The fact that the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the minority in continuing the organi- 
zation may have been irregular, and in violation 
of the constitution of the national body, does not 
give the majority, who had seceded, any rights in 


the property of the local division. Judgment of 
dismissal affirmed. 

Gorman, et al. v. O' Conor, et al . 9 Penn. S. C. r 
Aug., 1893. 

Note: Where dissension brings about a division 
in an associatian, the seceders, notwithstanding 
they may be in the majority, cannot as a matter 
of law acquire property rights against the minor- 
ity where the minority party adheres to. and is 
more nearly in harmony with its own laws, and 
the laws, usages and customs, as well as prin- 
ciples which were accepted before the dissension 
arose. These are the principal standards by 
which courts determine which party is right. 
The acts of a majority at any meeting of a local 
division, in severing allegiance to the present 
organization, will not be interpreted as the act of 
the division, but simply the act of separate indi- 
viduals composing the majority. But should the 
entire body secede, the organization becomes ex- 
tinct. But where opposition to secession is 
interposed, such opposition is sufficient to keep 
the organization alive, hence the funds and 
property rights remain with them. The Mas- 
sachusetts supreme court held, that when a ma- 
jority of the members of an association sought to 
transfer the division of a certain organiza- 
tion to a new organization, and took posses- 
sion of the property for that purpose, that 
so long as the proceedings of the minority who 
remained members of the old organization, were 
regular, and the action of the majority was an 
evidence of their intention to withdraw from the 
old, hence by such action they ceased to be mem- 
bers of the society and division under the old 
constitution. The authorities emphatically and 
persistently deny that seceding bodies from a 
regular constituted body have any right to take 
with them any portion of the property belong- 
ing to such original division. Parties who be- 
come giembers of benefit or insurance societies 
do so for the sake of benefits to be derived and 
with an abiding faith that such association will 
be conducted according to the known principles 
taught in its constitution, and not by the whims 
of agitating majorities. Equity will not enquire 
which party has the majority in matters of dis- 
pute, for a majority cannot in any manner affect 
the lawful rights of the minority. The only in- 
quiry entered into is which party is right ac- 
cording to the law by which the members have 
hitherto consented to be governed. 


Assignment of a Beneft Certificate — Consent of the 

Association. 

Action against the defendant association and 
other interpleaders to recover on a certificate of 
life insurance. The cause was resisted on the 
ground that the suit was brought by an assignee 
to whom the certificate had been assigned with- 
out knowledge or consent of the association, 
thereby rendering the association's liability 
questionable as between said assignee and the 
assured's representatives The court ruled that 
in fire policies there is usually a condition that 
any assignment will be void, without the assent 
of the insurer be first obtained. The reason of 
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this is obviously because a fire policy might be 
written for "A” but denied to "B.” In such 
case the character and integrity and caution of 
the party constitute important considerations. 
While the character of one person would be a 
complete guaranty that he would not fire his 
house or goods, the character of the assignee 
might furnish no such assurance. But no such 
reason obtains in the case of insurance on human 
life in order to make the validity of the assignee 
good and satisfactory. Therefore the assignment 
of such a certificate of life insurance without the 
consent of the association will not estop the as- 
signee to recover the proceeds thereof. 

Castor v . Mut. Life and Ben. Ass'n. Md. S. 
C. . of App., July 2i p 1893. 

Forfeited Membership — Restoration — Stipulation — 

Fraud. 

In an action to enforce a restoration to memb- 
ership the defense alleged that the member had by 
intentional non-payment of over-due assessments 
forfeited his membership, all interest therein, 
and all benefits to be derived therefrom. That 
in his application for reinstatement by payment 
of such assessments, in consideration that the 
association would accept them, he stated that he 
was then in good health and that there was noth- 
ing in his habits or condition which was likely to 
impair his health or shorten his life, and that, if 
this statement be found to be in any tespects un- 
true , the certificate sh*ll be, treated in the same 
manner as if the assessment had not been ac- 
cepted. 

Held, that the stipulation was unqualified and 
that an instruction by the trial court "that if the 
statement, though untrue in fact, was honestly 
made, the member’s beneficiary or personal rep- 
resentatives might recover,” was erroneous and 
prejudicial. The defendant’s exceptions sus- 
tained. 

Rite hie v. The Maine Mut. Benefit As s' pi. Me. 
S. C.. — , 1893. 

Stipulation as to Notice of Death — Unavoidable 

Delay. 

Where a certificate of membership in a co- 
operative accident and benefit association pro- 
vided that notice of an accidental injury be given, 
"with full particulars of the accident and injury," 
within ten (10) days after the injury or death; and 
that the insurance or benefit did not cover "dis- 
appearance or injury whether fatal or non-fatal, 
of which there is no visible mark on the body of 
the insured ” 

In an action to recover where the evidence 
showed that the large building in which the in- 


sured conducted business collapsed, and several 
days intervened before it was learned that he 
perished in the accident, by the recovery of his 
body, held, that a notice of death served more 
than ten days after the accidental death was 
sufficient under such circumstances. 

7 rippe v. Provident Fund Society, N. Y. S. C., 
May 25. 1893. 


Train Service — Conductor and Passenger — Dispute 

as to Extra Fare 

In an action to recover damages for being 
ejected, the court 

Held, That in case of a dispute arising 
between passenger and conductor, the 
former, of whom an extra fare is demanded, is 
not bound to pay it, and afterwards settle the 
question in dispute with the company. Neither 
can his refusal to do so be considered in mitiga- 
tion of damages for being unlawfully ejected by 
the servants and officers of the company's train. 

Railway Co. Arnold, Ind. App, Ct., Sept. 6, 
1893. 


Carriers — Ejection of Passenger — Re-Entry of 

Train. 

Where a person who gets on an express train 
without having purchased a ticket, and remains 
thereon, in violation of the company’s rules, is 
ejected from the train, and he afterwards re- 
enters it, and is carried to his destination, he re- 
ceives the full benefit of the contract of carriage, 
if it was a valid oue. The only shadow of a 
cause of action upon which he could recover, 
therefore, is that the conductor compelled him to 
leave the train for a few moments. Plaintiff’s 
judgment reversed. 

Chicago E. R'y Co. v Olson, Ind. App. Ct. 
June 20, 1893. 


Wrongful Ejectment of Female Passenger — Ex- 
cessive Damages. 

The evidence showed that plaintiff resided in 
W. on defendant's road; that she purchased a 
ticket from H. S. to S. L. C., and return; that 
when the train reached the H. S. on her return, she 
did not get off and purchase a ticket to W., the 
cost of which would have been twenty-five cents; 
that after the train had passed H. S., the conduc- 
tor demanded her fare which was fifty cents when 
paid on the train; that for this extra quarter, the 
rule of the company was to give a rebate ticket, 
which upon presentation to any ticket agent, en- 
titled the holder to that amount. The plaintiff 
was willing to pay the conductor twenty-five 
cents, but not fifty cents; the conductor there- 
upon stopped the train and told her to get off, 
which she did and walked three and a half miles 
to her home. 

Held, That where a. woman is ejected from a 
train between stations because she refuses to pay 
double fare, as required by the rules of the com- 
pany, and is compelled to walk three and a half 
miles to her home, a verdict of $50 damages is 
not excessive and will be affirmed. 


Durfee, et af. vs. Union. Pac R'y Co., Utah 
C., Aug 31. 1893. 
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The Oregon Pacific will be sold on execution 
Dec. 15 next. 

* * * 

The Big Four regards its Indiana tax assess- 
ment as being too high, and has commenced to 
fight its collection in the courts. 

* » * 

Tracklaying on the extension of the Great Nor- 
thern from Sioux Falls to Yankton, sixty two 
miles, was completed October 14, last. 

* * * 

The rail on the branch of the Duluth, Mesaba 
& Northern road has been laid from Ore Junction 
?to the new townsite of Hibbing. 

* * * 

It is thought no receiver will be appointed for 
the Duluth, Mesaba & Northern before next Feb- 
ruary, as the necessary legal preliminaries will 
occupy at least that amount of time. 

* # * 

It is reported from Spokane that a committee 
has been appointed there to draft and circulate a 
petition through all the western states asking the 
government to assume direct control of the Nor- 
thern Pacific. 

* * * 

On October 19 the Erie, for the fourth time, 
broke the long distance excursion record by tak- 
ing into Chicago its New York excursion train in 
-eight sections, carrying 2529 passengers. The 
best it had been able to do before was 2232. 

* # * 

A deed of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
property to the Chicago Great Western Railroad 
"Co. has been filed at Dubuque. It recites the plan of 
reorganization whereby $15,000. 000 of debenture 
stock, $15,000,000 and $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock, A. and B. respectively, and $30,000,000 of 
common stock, have priority in the order named 
.among the liabilities of the continuing company. 


Should the company default in payment of inter- 
est the trustee shall appoint a receiver. 

# * * 

On the 2nd inst. an agreement consolidating 
the Ohio & Mississippi with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern Railroad Company was re- 
corded in the office of the secretary of state at 
Springfield, 111 . By this agreement the Ohio & 
Mississippi railway becomes a part of the Balti- 
more & Ohio; the name of the new company is 
to be the Baltimore & Ohio & Southwestern Rail- 
road Company, with principal offices located in 
New York City. The capital stock of the consol- 
idated company is $30,000,000, $10,000,000 of 
which is common and $20,000,000 preferred 
stock. 

* * * 

J. T. Odell, who recently resigned his position 
as general manager of the B. & O., has been 
elected vice president of the New York & New 
England, and will probably have general charge 
of that property. Coincident with this promo- 
tion the New York & New England announced 
the fact of its having secured terminal facilities 
for both passenger and freight in the metropolis. 
President McLeod declared his road would speed- 
ily be placed in a position to compete for the 
New York and Boston business from which it had 
been heretofore practically barred by the want of 
these facilities. 

* * * 

Spokane, Washington, is rejoicing over a revi- 
val of the old story regarding an extension of the 
C., B. & Q. to the Pacific coast, taking in that 
city en route. Engineers are said to be now 
working in the Rocky and Bitter Root mountains, 
seeking suitable passes, and construction is to be 
commenced as soon as the panic is over. This 
interesting romance has been current in the ex- 
treme northwest for a number of years, and, 
while the "Q," will undoubtedly break through 
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the mountains some time, the weatberwise resi- 
dents of that region have been fooled too often 
by these reports to believs anything now until 
they see the work in progress. 

* « * 

On October 19 last, the stockholders of the 
Northern Pacific elected a new board of direc- 
tors, and on the succeeding day they selected the 
following officers to represent them in the man- 
agement of this property: President, Brayton 
Ives. First Vice President, Robert Harris; Sec- 
ond Vice President, C. H. Prescott, of Tacoma, 
Washington; Secretary, George H. Earl, Treas- 
urer, George S. Baxter; General Attorney, Silas 
W. Pettit; General Auditor, J. A. Barker. Pres- 
ident Ives has announced that the change in the 
policy of management will be as pronounced as 
the change in officers and directors, and some in- 
teresting developments may be made. 

* # * 

St. Louis wholesale merchants are greatly 
worked up over the consolidation of the Mer- 
chants’ Terminal Railway with the Eads Bridge 
Association. They fostered the building of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge under the belief that 
they would be relieved from the arbitrary de- 
mands of the Eads Bridge Company in regard to 
the receipt of freight consignments from eastern 
points to St. Louis, which under the old order of 
affairs were billed to East St. Louis, additional 
transfer charges being added to St. Louis proper. 
The feeling is so intense that it is probable the 
question of another bridge across the Mississippi 
will be agitated. 

* * * 

Announcement is made that the annual struggle 
for a reduction in the number of passes issued, is 
being opened by the railroads of the country. 
The presidents of the roads are said to be behind 
the present movement, and they propose making 
an agreement strong enough to hold. As now 
outlined by the daily papers, no annual passes 
will be issued save in exchange with officials and 
stockholders of other roads, while absolutely no 
transportation will be given for the purpose of in- 
fluencing business. This last would knock out 
75 per cent, of the trip passes at one blow, but it 
has always been the most potent factor in break- 
ing up such agreements. The presidents may be 
able to formulate a plan which will cause a de- 
crease in free transportation, but all who have 
followed such attempts in the past, will be a trifle 
skeptical until they see it in active operation. 

# * * 

One of the most important railroad transac- 
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tions of the past thirty days was that by which 
the Vanderbilts secured a large, if not controlling 
interest in the Lackawanna. At first 
this was thought to be the first step 
toward a coal combine, intended to con- 
trol prices, but this was at once au- 
thoritatively denied. Speaking for W. K. Van- 
derbilt, President Depew, of the New York Cen- 
tral, said the purchase was primarily made as an 
investment, as the property was thought to be one 
of the best in the country. No change would be 
made in the management of the road, and noth- 
ing would be done that could be construed into 
an attempt to regulate the price of coal. He 
thought the purchase would have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the Central and all the trunk lines, by 
bringing increased stability to rales and traffic 
agreements. The Vanderbilt holding in this road, 
is said to be 40,000 shares. ' 

* * * 

At the October meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the B. & O., such an excellent showing of. 
their business was made that it was unanimously 
determined by that body to declare the payment 
of two semi-annual dividends. The first of these 
was two and one-half per cent, on the common 
stock, and the other five per cent, upon the stock 
of the Washington Branch. The dividend upon 
the common stock is declared upon the business 
of the company for the six months ending June 
30th, last, and the five per cent, dividend is on 
the business of the Washington branch for the 
six months ending Sept. 30th. As the common 
stock of the B. & O. is $25,000,000, this dividend 
will amount to $625,000, while that on the Wash- 
ington Branch, its stock amounting to $1,650,- 
000, will be $82,500. According to the reports 
made to the directors at this meeting, the net 
earnings for the entire system during the month 
of September, this year, were $885,446.90. As 
the net earnings for the same month in 1892 were 
$966,065.21, the report shows a decrease of $80,- 
618.31. When we come, however, to make a 
comparison between the three months ending 
Sept. 30th of the present fiscal year, ’93-’94, 
with the same months of the fiscal year ' 92 - 9 ^, a 
much different return is made. During the pe- 
riod first mentioned, the net earnings of the entire 
system were $2,412,851.20, as against $2,322,571,- 
68 for the year ’92-’93, making a total increase in 
net earnings for the three months of $90,279.52. 
This is a most excellent showing, and will be gen- 
erally regarded as but the fitting reward for an 
efficient and liberal management of this great 
property. 
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Bro. J. M. Whittier, of Division No. (>6, is tak- 
ing a lay-off to nurse a broken arm. 

V 

Any subscriber having a Copy of The Conduc- 
tor for October, 1892, or January, 1893, will confer 
a favor by sending the same to this office 

# * 

# 

At a regular meeting of K*w Valley Division 
No. 55, held October 22, the members voted by a 
two-thirds majority to change their meetings to 
every Monday at 2 P. M. 

V 

W. £. Walsh is to be congratulated upon his 
promotion to the position of auditor for the At- 
lantic & Pacific, vice W. W. Pope, resigned. 
The appointment took effect October 10. 

V 

On Monday, Oct. i6th, a special train on the 

Baltimore & Ohio made the run from Garrett to 

Chicago, 128 miles, in 115 minutes, an average 

of 65 miles per hour over the entire division. 

* # 

* 

Passenger Conductor Wm. Barrow, of the 
Pennsylvania, who was recently married, is away 
on his wedding trip. He and his wife will visit 
St. Louis and Chicago before returning. — Pitts- 
burg Post. 

*** 

It is said that the heads of all departments on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford have been 
ordered to discharge all relatives employed by 
them and that the new policy will be extended to 
include the trainmen. 

* # 

# 

The Boilermakers' International Association 
and the Boilermakers' National Association were 
merged into one Nov. 1. The new organization 
will be known as the National Association of 
Boilermakers and Bhipbuilders and starts with a 
membership of 4,000. 

* * 

* 

Bro. J. G. Attee is anxious to learn the address 
of Bro. Thomas Thurman, who was running on 


the Great Northern out of St. Paul when last 
heard from. Anyone having the desired informa- 
tion will confer a favor by writing J. G. Attee, 
New Orleans, La . care of P. O. 

* * 

* 

Brother J. R. Adams has resigned his position 
as lost car agent of the Central R, R. of Ga. to 
accept the management of the National Building 
& Loan Association of Montgomery, Ala., where 
he will be pleased to have his Brothers call to see 
him at No. 8 Commerce street. 

V 

The Lewiston, Me., Sun, of October 24, con- 
tains notice of the birth of a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellington Sprague, of that city, on the day be- 
fore. Bro. Sprague will be favorably remem- 
bered by all who attended the last two sessions of 
the Grand Division, and general congratulations 
will be extended him and his estimable wife upon 
this happiness that has come into their life to- 
gether. 

V 

Congratulations are due Bro. H. J. Schewing, 
Chief Conductor of Division No. 3, upon his re- 
cent and thoroughly deserved promotion. An of' 
ficial circular, under date of Oct. 16, announced 
his appointment to the position of trainmaster for 
the Memphis & Paducah divisions of the Chesa- 
peake, Ohio & Southwestern, with headquarters 
at Paducah. 

V 

The following must have been clipped by The 
Railway Age from the Daily Log Book, issued by 
Noah during his somewhat noted voyage, as it is 
known to have been published in every almanac 
since about that time: "They are telling a good 
story on a western railroad conductor, says an ex- 
change. The brakeman says that a passenger 
tendered a dirty and dilapidated bill in payment 
of his fare. The conductor looked at it and said: 
1 can’t take this bill. 1 'Well, 1 said the passen- 
ger, 'you can give it to the company, can't you?' 
And then for some reason the conductor actually 
blushed." 
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The Chicago Herald, of October 23, had the fol- 
lowing pleasant notice of Bro. J. R. Sandy, one 
of the best known members of Division No. 1: 
“But the Northwestern is as good as the Union is 
bad. There Depot Master Sandy is accessible 
from 9 o'clock in the morning till 10 at night. 
He is not in his office as a rule, excepting in 
the quiet hours. He is down on the floor of the 
depot. He is all about in the crowd. He is ably 
assisted in lieutenants, in ushers, in gatemen. 
Not a question can be asked but it will elicit a 
gentle answer. They are brief in their replies of 
necessity. But if you want to know when a train 
will leave, when a belated train will arrive, how 
to reach a certain depot or street, you are 
answered instantly, and in a manner which, while 
it does not invite an insistence, that will amount 
to a trespass, is still a reply that replies." 

V 

The members of Valley City Division No. 58 
and of Columbia Division No. 37, L. A. to O. R. 
€., will give a reception and ball in Granby hall, 
this city, on the evening of Dec. 14, next. 
All who have attended entertainments given by 
these ladies and gentlemen in the past will need 
no assurance of the delightful evening they have 
in store for their friends. All arrangements have 
been given over to committees consisting of Mes- 
dames Dayton, Martin and Barber for the Aux> 
iliary and Msssrs. T. B. Watson, A. C. Strawn 
and G. D. Martin for the Order. Their names 
will be sufficient warrant that nothing will be 
left undone that can add in any measure to the 
pleasure of their guests. It is hoped each of the 
neighboring divisions will be well represented 
and all visiting Brothers and their ladies will be 
given a cordial welcome. 

V 

One of the most pleasing events of ;the past 
thirty days of fraternal history was the celebra- 
tion by Wilmington Division, No. 224 of the 
sixth anniversary of its organization, on the 
evening of October 19 last. The opera house of 
that city was secured for the occasion and it was 
filled to overflowing by the members of the divi- 
sion and their friends gathered to assist them in 
commemorating that event. This meeting was 
opened by Brother Hugh C. Browne, who spoke 
eloquently of the conductor and of his life work. 
He was followed by Brother I. T. Parker, who 
gave an interesting review of the history of Divi- 
sion No. 224 and of the splendid success it had 
achieved. Division No. 224, he stated, was or- 
ganized October 16, 1887, with 21 charter mem- 
bers. Its membership has increased to 97. It 
has received from all sources $7,572.50 and has 


made the following expenditures: For sick and 
funeral benefits, $#,205.13; paid to the Grand 
Division, $1,188; miscellaneous, $2,891.63: total 
expenditures, $6,284.76. Its balance in hand 
amounts to $1,237.74. April 30, 1891, some of the 
members of the Division No. 224 organized the 
Independent Mutual Relief Association, which 
pays Sio per week sick benefits. This associa- 
tion has paid $624 to sick brothers at a cost of 
$9 75 lo each member. 

Grand Chief Conductor Clark was next intro- 
duced, and gave a brief resume of the wonderful 
growth that had come to the Order in general, 
during the past few years, and of the principles 
making that growth possible. An interesting ad- 
dress by Rev. Mr. Willis closed the programme, 
after which adjournment was taken to the ban- 
quet hall, where a delicious repast was discussed. 
Toasts followed, Mr. Parker presiding in his 
most happy manner, and the following sentiments 
were proposed and responded to: “Delaware" — 
Henry C. Conrad. “Public Schools" — Charles 
Baird. “Press" — George W. Roberts. “Order 
Railway Conductors" — Joshua Newshaw. “Lar 
dies" — Mr. Clark. 

This ended the evening's entertainment, and, 
after congratulating the members of Division Ng. 
224 upon the entire success of their anniversary 
exercises and wishing for them a future even 
more prosperous than the past, the guests bid 
them a reluctant good night. 

*#* 

The Pittsburg Post , of Oct. 31, gives the follow- 
ing account of some interesting tests given the 
Westinghouse reinforced air brake on the Penn- 
sylvania road near Wilmerding: 

“The engine headed a heavy train of six of the 
Pennsylvania's new 70,000 passenger cars. At 39 
miles an hour the train was stopped in a distance 
ot 353 feet, the train line pressure being 75 
pounds. A 49-mile-an-hour rush was made, 
the train line pressure being 80 pounds, and the 
train was stopped in a distance of 578 feet. At 
50 miles an hour, with a 90 pound pressure, it re- 
quired only a distance of 61 1 feet in which to 
make the stop. At a 51 -mile- an -hour gait, with 
the same pressure, the stop was made in a dis- 
tance of 631 feet, just 20 feet further. At a speed 
of 52 miles an hour, with the train line pressure 
at 80 pounds, it required 807 feet in which to 
make the stop. The crowning rush was at the 
racing speed of 60 miles an hour, or a mile a min- 
ute, with a 90 pound pressure. At this great 
speed the 420,000 pound train was stopped in a 
distance of 971 feet, or in a space of only a little 
over twice the length of the train. This latter is 
certainly remarkable, when it is known that by 
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the use of the present emergency brake a stop 
cannot be made in less than 1,035 feet at a 60- mile 
gait. 

“The principal feature of this new brake, in 
which all practical railroaders, especially engin- 
eers, will be interested, is the reducing valve, 
which gives a higher pressure to the train line, 
effects better braking and prevents flattening of 
the wheels. This latter is a very important con- 
sideration, as flat-wheeling costs railroad compa- 
nies a great deal of money. By the operation of 
the reducing valve the air pressure can be reduced 
to correspond with the movement of the wheels, 
and thus prevent sliding, which in turn effects 
the flattening.’ 1 

* * 

* 

A bill was introduced in the senate by Mr. 
Morgan, shortly before adjournment, to facilitate 
the collection of debts due to th^ United States 
by government* aided railroads. As presented it 
is a comprehensive measure intended to prevent 
the administration of the roads by receivers for 
other than the government’s interest. The bill 
proposes to clothe the court of claims with juris- 
diction to determine suits instituted by the United 
States against the roads for the collection of their 
debts to the government, and to compel an ac- 
counting by directors. The attorney -general is 
authorized to enforce any liability of the compa- 
nies and any accountability of directors. If re- 
ceivers have heretofore been appointed, he is au- 
thorized to procure a removal of the case to the 
court of claims and a replacement of the receiver 
by one selected in the interest of the United 
States. Provision is made for the foreclosure of 
insolvent companies, and their operation by a 
corporation which shall be bonded to pay off in 
in order the first mortgage bonds and the United 
States indebtedness, and the said corporation is 
empowered to issue bonds to the amount of this 
indebtedness. 

« * 

* 

A recent press dispatch from Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, gives the following particulars of a suit, re- 
cently decided in the circuit court of that city, 
which promises to be of interest to all railroad 
men. “The suit was that of A. B. Gilmore 
against the Bridge and Terminal Railroad Com. 
pany, claiming $523.80 for overtime. Gilmore 
was employed as a telegraph operator, and 
worked from fourteen to eighteen hours a day. 
The suit called for payment for all time over ten 
hours a day, which amounted to the sum given 
above. He was given the full amount by the 
court, under the Ohio law, which makes ten 
hours a day’s work." 


One of the Chicago papers recently gave the- 
following account of the arrest of A. D. Potter, 
the dead beat and swindler who has been trading 
upon the good name of the Order and who has 
been several times advertised in these columns: 
“A. D. Potter is under arrest at the armory, 
charged with working the confidence game on 
George M. Briggs. The latter came to Chicago 
from Minneapolis to find a partner who would 
join him in the restaurant business. He stopped 
at the Hotel Vickery, at Twelfth and Wabash 
avenue, and here made the acquaintance of Pot 
ter. The latter told Briggs that he was the son 
of a rich lumberman at Phillips, Price county, 
Wis. Briggs unfolded his restaurant scheme to- 
Potter, and they decided to open up in Minneap- 
olis. Potter borrowed $10 from Briggs on the 
excuse of a non-arrival of $1,000 from Denver. 
The next day Potter obtained $105 from Briggs, 
and the latter began to suspect that all was not 
right. He took out a warrant yesterday for Pot- 
ter's arrest, which was served by Detectives Mc- 
Carthy and Howard, of the Central station. 

Potter married a most estimable young lady 
only two weeks ago. She is the daughter of S. 
W. Hall, a wealthy merchant of Fairmount, W. 
Va., and the young couple met at the State of 
Maine Hotel. The marriage was an elopement 
affair, and took place at Tiffin, Ohio. The day 
after the marriage some one in Tiffin discovered 
that Potter was wanted in several places in Indi- 
ana and Illinois. Mrs. Potter said she had given 
her husband all her jewelry and he had pawned 
it. Last night Officer David Elliott recognized 
Potter as a person who had been sept to the 
bridewell seven years ago on a charge of for- 
gery.” 

V 

The severe punishment visited upon the St. 
Joseph train robbers served as a check upon the 
depredations of that class, but it was of short du- 
ration. On the 3rd inst., two bandits attempted 
to take in a train near Knoxville, Tenn., but one 
of them was mortally wounded and the other 
driven off by the men on the train. The same 
night seven masked men held up the fast express 
at Oliphant, Ark., and killed conductor J. P Mc- 
Nally, who bravely attempted to defend his train 
alone. These men were allowed no rest by the 
authorities, and all but two of them were soon 
behind the bars, while the others can hardly es- 
cape. The next morning four negroes attacked 
a train near Nebraska City, but were driven off 
by the train men. Following this robbers de- 
railed an express on the Illinois Central about 20 
miles south of Cairo. The fireman was killed in 
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the wreck, but nothing was secured by the wreck- 
ers. On the lith inst., another train was stopped 
within a few miles of this place, and on the same 
road. This time they secured two valuable pack- 
ages from the express car and escaped without in- 
jury. Two days later three masked men boarded 
a Peoria, Decatur & Evansville train near Deca- 
tur. When they attempted to force their way 
into the express car they were opposed by brake- 
man George Trott, who was unarmed but bravely 
held them at bay until one of them shot him 
through the body, inflicting a fatal wound. The 
murderers were forced to leave the train without 
securing any plunder. An unsuccessful attempt 
to wreck an Omaha train near Worthington, 
Minn., on the same day, closes the record for the 
month, and it certainly has been a busy time for 
these industrious gentlemen. The fate of Con- 
ductor McNally and of Brakeman Trott, both of 
whom gave up their lives in a heroic attempt to 
protect the passengers and property under their 
charge, again gives point to the folly of expecting 
unarmed men to oppose these bandits, and should 
give those fireside heroes, who are so keen to crit- 
icise railroad men upon all such occasions, food 
for reflection. 

V 

An interesting meeting of the American Rail- 
way Association was held in New York on the 8th 
inst., the day being given up to a discussion of 
the principles which should govern the ideal 
block system. The question was brought up on 
the report of a sub-coma ittee, appointed to in- 
vestigate it, and much valuable information in 
the way of statistics from the various 
roads making up the association, and 
upon the systems of signals now in 
use, was presented for the consideration of the 
standing committee on safety appliances. Noth- 
ing definite was accomplished, though the mem- 
bers present were of the opinion another step had 
been taken toward the general adoption of some 
system of signals calculated to reduce the dangers 
of traveling to the minimum. The question is 
one of direct interest to every traveler, and all will 
hope these dissensions may lead to practical im- 
provement upon the present methods in the near 
future. 

*** 

The plan of the Guarantee Investment Com- 
pany, against which a ruling was made by the 
United States Postal Department some time 
since, has been amended to bring it within the 
requirements of the law, and the communications 
of that company are now received without ques- 
tion by the United States mail service. 


The especial attention of all our readers is 
called to the generous premium offers made upon 
another page of this issue. No conductor should 
be without a thoroughly good lantern, and no one 
can afford to miss the opportunity for securing 
one at no cost save the outting forth of a little 
extra effort. By sending in the names of 50 sub- 
scribers at $1 each, the money in every case to 
accompany the subscription, we will give you an 
Adams & Westlake “Queen” lantern, silver 
plated, with globe half green or blue and your 
name engraved thereon. For 40 ^subscribers 
under the same conditions we will give you a 
“Pullman” lantern of the same make and finish, 
or a “Queen” with nickel plate and same globe 
as above, or a Henry C. Hart Manufacturing 
Co’s “Boss” or “Belle" lantern, Craig silver, 
with globe half green, blue or ruby. For thirty 
subscribers under the same conditions we will 
give a “Pullman” lantern, nickel plate, with 
same globe, or a nickel plated “Boss” or “Belle’* 
with the globe as before described. No warrant 
for these lanterns being fully ^qual to the best 
made is needed beyond the names of the firms 
manufacturing them. No such opportunity has 
heretofore been offered our readers to secure one 
of the very best and finest finished lanterns 
made, at practically no cost, and no conductor 
can afford to neglect it. Now is the time to com- 
mence the good work, and by a little effort among 
your friends you can easily make yourself a 
Christmas present of one of the very best lan- 
terns on the market. For a full and complete 
showing of the lanterns in question and the terms 
upon which they may be secured, read the page 
devoted to them among the general advertise- 
ments. 

* * 

• * 

The cause of the wrek of the suburban train 
on the Rock Island near Chicago on the£th inst., 
the victims of which number twelve, was C. C. 
Shields, a twelve- year-old boy, who has 'since 
confessed in court to having removed the burning 
fuse thrown from the rear of the wrecked train 
to notify the train following. The fuse, which 
burned ten minutes, was, according to the testi- 
mony, properly placed, but was thrown by the 
boy to another track, allowing the rear train to 
crash into the suburban, injuring thirty people 
besides the twelve who are dead. The boy did 
not know what the fuse was and was released 
from custody. 


The Nickel Plate is another of the great roads 
that handled all its immense World’s Fair traffic 
without fatally injuring a single passenger. 
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Public aonouncement was made, October 14 
last, cf the appointment of receivers for the 
Union Pacific, President S. H. H. Clark, Con- 
troller Mink and Hon. Ellery Anderson being 
chosen for those responsible positions. Prepara- 
tions for this step were made with great secrecy 
in order to prevent its having any bad effect upon 
the stock, and when it was finally consummated, 
in the courts at Omaha, no little sur- 
prise was created. President Clark gave, as 
the reason for the action, the great falling off in 
earnings experienced by the road because of the 
financial stringency and consequent inability to 
meet the payment of interest, making the ap- 
pointment of receivers necessary to preserve the 
property intact. Of the gentlemen named, Mr. 
Anderson was chosen to represent the govern- 
ment interests in the road, but later it was an- 
nounced in New York that an effort would be 
made to further protect those interests by asking 
for the appointment of two additional receivers. 
J. W. Doane, of Chicago, and Frederick Con- 
dert, of New York, have since been selected to 
assist Mr. Anderson in looking after the $50,000,- 
000 claim held by the government against the 
Union Pacific. 

V 

The Union and Advertiser, of Rochester, N. Y. ( 
came out on the nth inst. with a 32 page edition, 
which was a credit to its enterprising manage- 
ment in every department. 

# * 

* 

She (wistfully after a fortnight's engagement) — 
If I could only feel sure that I am the only girl 
you ever loved, I should be perfectly happy. 

He (reassuringly) — At any rate, darling, you 
are the only girl who ever loved me. — Vogue. 

* * 0 
* 

Bro. J. E. Barry, of Division No. 149, will 
leave on the 23d inst. for a thirty days' visit in 
California. 


number of changes in railroad ownership over 
the country. Among others was the sale of the 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern to the Illinois 
Central and the Louisville & Nashville, the do* 
tails of which were made public early this 
month. 

V 

Railroad men generally, regretted the failure of 
negotiations for a race between engine 
999, of the New York Central, as a 
representative of America, and the Queen 
Empress, representing the best of the 
English engine makers’ art. Since that time the 
matter has been taken up anew and there seems 
to be still a chance for a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the two countries, though no par- 
ticulars have been made public. 

V 

The Logansport Journal is agitating the ques- 
tion of better ventilation for passenger coaches. 
Among other suggestions upon this subject the 
following were recently offered: "The Pullman 
Company has done something in this direction, as 
has the Wagner Palace Car Company, in educa- 
ting men in charge of their cars in the matter of 
proper ventilation; still, there is a large room for 
improvement in the construction of their cars, so 
far as ventilation is concerned; but in the ordi- 
nary coach, where three-fourths of the World’s 
Fair travel has been carried, ventilation has re- 
ceived but little attention from the trainmen, nor 
would it if the cars were provided with a fairly 
good method of ventilation, for the one brake- 
man now employed on a ten or twelve coach 
train has no time to look after ventilatioo. It 
might be well for legislative bodies of the differ- 
ent states to take this matter np, and its agitation 
by state boards of health would likely bring to 
the front some method of ventilating cars which 
would not be too expensive and would be appre- 
ciated by officers of the more important roads." 


The Chicago Herald of the 14th inst. announces 
the determination of the New York Central to dis- 
continue its twenty-four hour train between New 
York and Chicago. Experience has proven that 
this train will not pay under ordinary traffic con- 
ditions. During the exposition it made excellent 
returns bu.t since has been found to be a losing 
investment. In addition to this loss it has been at 
all times a source of complications with competing 
lines and the Central has determined to drop it 
on the 19th inst. 

V 

The attempts of C. P. Huntington to consoli- 
date his interests in the southwest, has led to a 


The man who delighted to mow the lawn, 

With a "clickety-clackeiy ‘‘clang!” 

Is waiting, now, that the summer's gone, 

For the snow-shovel's reign complete to dawn, 
With its "binkety-bunkety-bang!" 

— Washington Star . 

V 

Papa — Good gracious, what a point of interro- 
gation you are! I am sure I didn't ask such 
strings of questions when I was a boy. 

Son — Don’t you think if you had done so you 
would be able to answer some of mine? — Tid- 
Biis. 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, November i, 1893; Expires December 31, 1893. 

Assessment No. 272 is for death of T. H. McIntosh, by accident, Aug. 14. 


BENEFITS PAID DURING SEPTEMBER. 


Ben. 

No. 

Ass’t 

No. 

AM’T. 

FOR 

OF 

CAUSE. 

CERT. NO. 

DIV. 

584 

268 

$3,000 

Death 

L. Rutherford 

Cerebral Embolism 

CI934 

3 

585 

269 

1,000 

Death 

T. J. Droud 

Accident 

A1257 

337 

586 

268 

3.000 

Death 

A. W. Mathews 

Pneumonia 

C4577 

17 

587 

268 

3.000 

Death 

H. Hurty 

Heart Failure 

C2540 

232 

588 

269 

3,000 

Death 1 

A. D. Black 

Paralysis 

C1423 

92 

589 

269 

3.000 

Dis. 

M. Fitzmaurice 

Loss of Foot 

C490 I 

267 

590 

270 

3.000 

Dis. 

F. B. Whitaker 

Loss of Arm 

C5004 

26 

591 

270 

2,000 

Dis. 

Chas. Southwell 

Loss of Hand 

B679 

*3 

592 

270 

3.000 

Death 

J. F. Gingrich 

Accident 1 

C 1500 

142 

593 

270 

1,000 

Dis. 

N. Nicholson 

Loss of Foot 

A3628 

80 

594 

270 

3,000 

Death 

J. A. Bridges 

Concussion of Brain 

C1434 

57 

595 

269 

3.000 

Death 

L. Sailsbury 

Accident 

C3894 

45 

596 

269 

1. 000 

Death 

L F. Price 

1 Murdered 

A38 

1 3 ° 1 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ASSESSED. 

Series A, 4,038; Series B, 2,335; Series C, 4.944; Series D, 360; Series E, 98. Amount of 
Assessment No. 272, $25,470. Total number of members, 12,326. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Received on Mortuary Assessments to Sept. 30, 1893 $1,334,487 50 

Received on Expense Assessments to Sept. 30, 1893 2 5>°95 °P 

Received on Applications, etc., to Sept. 30, 1893 23,879 32 

Insurance cash overdrawn 1,145 00 


$1,385,506 82 

Total amount of Benefits paid to Sept. 30, 1893 $1,331,376 00 

Total amount of Expenses paid to Sept. 30, 1893 54, 130 82 


$ 1,385,506 82 


EXPENSES PAID DURING AUGUST. 

Incidental, $0.15; Fees returned, $12.00; Stationery and Printing, $5.50; Salaries, $363.67; 
Ins. Committee. $235.23; Legal, $50.00. Total, $666.55. 

The above amounts were paid out during the month, but items of postage, printing, legal, etc., 
often cover supplies and work for more than one • month, and sometimes several months. Salaries 
includes salary for one member of committee and the Medical Director for last year. 


Received on Assessment No. 268 to Oct. 20 $23,061 00 

Received on Assessment No. 269 to Oct. 20, 9. 754 00 

Received on Assessment No. 270 to Oct. 20 9.447 oe 

Received on Assessment No. 271 to Oct. 20, 2,704 00 


WM P. DANIELS, Secretary. 
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Bro. James B. Cheely, of Div. No. 318, was 
killed at Old Fort, N. C., on the W. N. C. Di- 
vision of the Richmond & Danville Railway, 
at 8:30 P. M., of October 7th last, while in the 
performance of his duty. At a regular meeting 
of Asheville Division, resolutions of sympathy 
with their deep bereavement were adopted. I11 
the death of Bro. Cheely the Division has lost 
an active and energetic worker, the members 
a sincere and kind friend, the railway an effi- 
cient and popular conductor, and the family a 
loving husband, son and brother. 


mUtoobruff. 

On the 20th of September last Bro. L. M. 
Woodruff, of Asheville Division No. 318, was 
killed at Melrose on the Asheville and Sparten- 
berg Division of the R. & D. Railroad. At a 
regular meeting of his Division, held soon 
after this deplorable occurrence, resolutions 
were adopted expressive of the sympathy of 
the members with the grief stricken family 
and more intimate friends. 


Brother Frank Davis, of New York City Di- 
vision No. 54. was killed in a yard accident 
Oct. 12 last. The funeral was held at Dover, 
N. }., on the following Wednesday. 


VUiffcv. 

Bro. George J. Pfeiffer, secretary and treas- 
urer of Minneapolis Division No. 117, was 
killed while coupling cars at Minnesota Falls 
on the morning of October 25. Deceased was 
one of the most active and devoted workers in 
his Division, and his death has caused a va- 
cancy in its membership difficult to fill. The 
sympathies of the Order generally will go out 
to the relatives and friends, thus sorely be- 
reaved. 

$inuuto. 

For the first time during the five years since 
Division No. 3, L. A. to O. R. C., wasorganized, 


its circle of membership has been broken by 
the death of a sister. Mrs. B. F. Simons. No 
member of that body was more thoroughly or 
more deservedly popular. Richly dowered 
with the graces of true womanhood, she won 
and held the friendship of all with whom she 
came in contact, and her death left a vacancy- 
in her social world not easy to be filled. Res- 
olutions expressive of the sorrow of the mem- 
bers and of their sympathy with the family 
were adopted at a subsequent meeting of the 
Division. 


igtenfevtch*. 

San Luis Division No. 261 has been called 
upon to mourn the death of Brother Herman 
C. Kendricks, oue.^of its most popular and ef- 
ficient members. £At a called meeting of the 
Division, held Sept. 24 last, resolutions were 
adopted expressing the sorrow of the members 
and their sympathy with the bereaved family 
and friends in their sore affliction. 


The charter of Parsons Division. No. 161, is 
draped in mourning for the death of Brother 
George B. Sage, one of the most highly re- 
garded members of that division. Deceased 
was an active and energetic worker for the 
good of the Order, a true friend, an upright 
citizen, and a loving and devoted father. His 
death brought the keenest sorrow, not only to 
the brothers, but to all who knew him well, and 
their sympathy for the stricken family was all 
the more tender for this sense of personal 
loss. 


The charter of Wayne Division, No. 119, is 
draped in mourning, commemorating the 
death of Brother Sumnur Oaks. Deceased was 
held in high regard wherever known, and his 
death has brought to his family the loss of a 
kind and loving father and devoted husband, 
and to his division a true and honored member. 
At a meeting held Oct. 29, fitting resolutions 
were passed by Wayne Division. 
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BY EXPRESS. 


BY PRANK 

PART II. 

Already the electric lights had flashed 00 all 
over the city — making a row of ever lessening 
globes or balls of light far down the street from 
the horafc of Walfleld, where the preparations 
went on with nervous haste. 

“Say, Walfleld, a quilt and a pillow are all I 
want in the box to sleep on. I can ride tip-top 
on them. A box in which to keep my food and a 
tin vessel *of some kind, something that won’t 
break, to keep water in for drinking, is all I 
need.” 

“Of course you need not suffer inside." 

“No. A hatchet along with me will let me out 
at any time. I think a good flagon of genuine 
whiskey might be useful Don't you?" 

“Why, sure," answered Walfleld, as he beheld 
with satisfaction the work go on. The novelty 
of the thing elicited more than the usual interest 
and enthusiasam given to the ordinary 
affairs of life. A remarkable bet was 
waged on the success of this strange 
idea. The idea was unique — that of making an 
attempt to get into the Fair at Chicago without 
paying the simple entrance fee of fifty cents. But 
men sometimes back up smaller ideas than that 
with their money. 

"I think we can get off on that train starting at 
fen o’clock to-night, don’t you?" asked Ledger, 
looking intently at his backer. 

"Why, yes; we’re about ready now," answered 
Walfleld, pausing to look at the box. 


A. MYERS. 

“These secret slides or windows, one in each of 
the six faces of the box, I can open at my 
leisure and get fresh air at any time,” said Led- 
ger, with a fond air about it. He already began 
to admire his singular little home. 

“But you must never pull one open on the side 
where anyone can see you," suggested Walfleld, 
with a humorous grimace. 

“Trust me for that." 

“If you did the cat would be out of the wallet, 
and you’d have to do it all over again." 

“I know it," confidently returned Ledger. 

“But you’ll make it all right." 

“Of course I will. I wonder what Mollie’ll 
think when she reads in the papers the success 
she thinks she has defeated? O, I’m going to blow 
it to all the papers and let it go thundering down 
the ages. You understand. It'll make her heart 
sick to know that she failed — I'm sure it will. I 
expect Van Soon has promised her the money, if 
she’d help him win it. And then they'll go off 
and marry." It cost Ledger a big effort to say 
this, but be said it. He tried to persuade himself 
that his jealousy had all gone, like hoar-frost on 
the window pane before the morning sun, in the 
glowing heat of his new-born enthusiasm for the 
success of his undertaking. So he sang in a sort 
of semi-conacious melancholy strain: 

“I set me down in thought profound, 

This maxim wise I drew: 

It's easier, far, to like a girl 
Than make a girl like you; 
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But, after all, I don't believe 

My heart will break with woe; 

If she's a mind to love that chap, 

Why, bless her, let her go." 

"Those are your feelings?" queried Walfield. 

"Not feelings, but sentiments." The distinc- 
tion was nicer and more philosophical than Led- 
ger could possibly know. 

They were almost ready. Two hours remained 
before the time of the train. 

Just then some one drove up in a close carriage 
in front of the house, in full glare of the electric 
light at the corner. A lady sprang out and 
hitched the horse to the iron hitching post. Then 
she walked up the short "granitoid" walk toward 
tbe two men in the open yard. Her conduct was 
peculiar. There seemed to be a firm purpose 
about her. Ledger imagined she walked like 
some one bent on a deep plot. Maybe she was 
Van Soon's prowling spy come to defeat them. 
Ledger wanted to wring the woman’s neck. 
What business had she there then, just at that 
critical moment? He gazed hardly at this nocti- 
vagant woman. 

"I believe in my soul it’s Mollie Pitcher," he 
said in an aside to Walfield, as he caught a better 
view of her matchless figure. 

"Surely," was all the response Walfield in his 
surprise vouchsafed. 

"In time! ' exclaimed the mysterious woman 
with a sort of sad glad air. 

"It is Mollie Pitcher," uttered Ledger, all his 
old, conquered, internal feelings bursting out 
again in open revolt. 

"It surely is. Am I too late?" coming up close 
to Ledger in the shadows of tbe house. 

"Too late for what?" asked Ledger with an as- 
sumed indifference, but with a heart bursting 
open like a grain of pop corn at the hope implied 
in her question. The way she asked it dashed to 
pieces, like a Prince Rupert's drop, all the rea- 
sons he had conjured up for her desertion of him 
for Van Soon. 

"1 don't blame you. You have grounds for 
thinking harshly of me. But I’ll explain it all. 
Have you gone and returned, and won your bet?” 
Ledger was not wholly reassured. She might be 
in the interest of Van Soon at that very moment, 
and this might be a ruse of hers — no telling about 
a wily, smiling, winning diplomatic woman. She 
either did not know about him, or else she was 
dissembling still — a "deceiver ever." 

"Well, and if I have not?" said Ledger, still 
dubious, but softened in his external demeanor 
toward her. She could win him, if he knew she 
were "false as dicers' oaths, ” as "false, fleeting, 
perjured Clarence." 


"Then I can still send my package by express. 
How I fumed over this — you can never know. 
But it could not be helped.” She breathed eas- 
ier. He observed that she played 00 the word 
"my." A thrill of delight shot through him like 
an electric charge. 

" Our package," he returned. 

"My package." she insisted 

"I guess I’m de trop said Walfield, seeing 
that they talked in riddles. 

"No — no — no!" quickly urged Mollie, turning 
to him. "I want you to hear me. I’ve no doubt 
you think I’ve played such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as make the angels weep.’ But I 
think I can explain to your satisfaction — at least 
to mine." She looked appealingly to Ledger. 
The heart in her eyes was not lost on him. 

"I goat ten," said Ledger, as a sly order to 
proceed. She opened her ey's wide as tbe fact 
settled into her mind that he was really 00 the 
eve of departure on his journey, and that he had 
been faithful and waiting for her through all 
these weary days. It was such glad news that it 
almost stunned her. 

"It will not take me long. I arrived two hours 
ago, and the first thing I did was to hunt you to 
explain. Now, I’m not joking, but I couldn't 
rest another blessed minute till I saw you. You 
know when I found you. I spent all tbe two 
hours in diligent search. At last I bethought me 
of you, Mr. Walfield, and I drove straight here. 
And here I am." 

"Yes; so we see,” responded Walfield, with a 
smile that she did not misconstrue. Ledger was 
agape, like a country boy- with his finger in his 
mouth. 

"Well," she resumed, with the oratorical down- 
ward inflection, "the day of tbe funeral of my 
aunt I was in a runaway. While returning from 
the funeral the horses became frightened. I was 
thrown out upon tbe paved street upon my head 
and rendered unconscious. Only ten days ago 
did I recover my senses. I could not send a tele- 
gram, for that would have revealed the secret. 
My friends would want to know all about the tel- 
egram, of course. So I insisted on coming home 
as soon as possible, and here I am. I could not 
come sooner because of weakness. For five days 
I lay unconscious, and my friends expected me to 
die. But I didn't, and I'm glad of it. I did the 
best I knew how, when I didn't know anything. 
I fretted and worried because I could not tell 
you, Jam O. Ledger, and the doctors and my 
friends, all, said I’d die, sure, unless I quit wor- 
rying. But I’m weak.” The girl actually sank 
against tbe box for support, and Ledger caught 
her arm to render her assistance. He saw her 
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weak condition. Her story had opened up the 
love-floodgates of his nature like a sluiceway, and 
his soul took hold of her with a giant’s strength. 
He believed; he forgave; he rejoiced. 

"Wonderful!" he marveled. 

"Surprising!" said Walfield. 

: "Am I forgiven?" she inquired of Ledger with 
a simplicity that did not accord with her hoyden- 
ish traits in the past, while she looked signifi- 
cantly into his face. 

"I’d lose my bet if it were necessary in order 
to prove to you that I forgive you," answered 
Ledger, with a gush. 

"Hold on," cried Walfield, good-naturedly, 
I'm interested, at least, in the bet." A smile 
lighted the sinking wreckage of gloomy desponden- 
cy in the face of Ledger. The old boat that for 
about three weeks rode the waves of gloom in his 
face, triumphantly was settling out of sight in a 
sea of delight — going down, we will hope, for- 
ever. 

Other words followed. A rapid explanation 
was made to her of the situation during her ab- 
sence, and the hour named when he would lhave. 
But little time remained. As Mollie drove the 
nails into the board, with an enfeebled hand, she 
explained that her accident had been concussion 
of the brain. There were no serious cuts or 
bruises. She considered her escape from imme- 
diate death miraculous. 

An express wagon drove up with loud clangor. 
The box with Ledger in it was carefully put into 
the wagon. It was simply marked in plain black 
print-letters: 

Wasson & Co., Importers, 

Jackson Park, 

Chicago, 111. 

"Please deliver immediately on the Fair 
Grounds. Important. 

"This side up, with great care." 

The wagon drove away very rapidly, as no 
time was to lose. Mollie held the receipt for the 
delivery of the box at its destination. 

Of course it was a fraud upon Wasson & Co., 
but then, as it would cost him no money, when 
he found out the contents of the box, he would 
consent to the pious fraud and laugh at the rich, 
stupendous joke — laugh at this prince of Peter 
Hanses that should bob up serenely out of the 
box — laugh at this broad satire upon the ven- 
erable Punch when he should jump out and shout 
with a loud voice. 

And now but four days remained in which to 
win the bet. Miss Mollie became very anxious 
about it. She thought of it all day and dreamed 
about it all night. She grew excited over it, and 
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she said he must win. She did not know she 
cared so much about it, till after Ledger was 
gone. Often she was aroused from her sleep at 
night by the clanging jar of the hatchet with 
which she nailed up the last board. And before 
she could sleep again she imagined she had nailed 
up in a coffin at that time her hopes and her joys 
— buried them away forever. 

The days went by and no word yet from Led- 
ger. The last hour came, and still not a whisper. 

"Something must have happened," she said to 
Walfield in the last painful minutes left in which 
to win, "or he’d have telegraphed. I’m atraid he 
lost." 

" 'Doa’t give up the ship, boys,’ in the lan- 
guage of Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake," 
returned Walfield, the hopeful man. 

"Here the last minute has come, but where is 
Ledger. Not a word from him." Mollie was 
thoroughly aroused, "At exactly twelve o'clock 
to-day the last minute expires. It is now but five 
minutes of twelve. He's lost." 

"One minute is enough to win in, especially in 
a horse race," laughed the imperturbable Wal- 
field. 

"But not in this. One minute here is too close 
to be comfortable. It affords too much ground 
for contest and backing out. I want a clear, un- 
disputed victory, that’s what I want." 

"But, Miss Mollie, wouldn't you rather Ledger 
should win by a minute than Van Soon should 
win by a minute?" 

"I don't know, It's six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. It mixes things at best, and I don’t 
like that.” Her eyes scarcely left the clock dial. 
If she could turn back time like the senate of the 
United States does, she would have done it then. 
But it would be a9 easy to put a shoulder under 
the earth and stop its revolution, as to do that. 

"You see we could get no word from him on 
the way. How could he get out of the box to 
send us word?" Walfield laughed at the idea just 
as if he had uttered it in all seriousness M )llie 
did not crack a smile. Neither Bill Nye, Bob 
Burdette nor Jerome K. Jerome could have 
cracked the icy stolidity of her serious features at 
that instant. 

"There, the clock is striking. Ledger's lost. 
I’m going home," And without another word she 
arose and departed. She had surrendered; the 
game was up. 

To himself, Walfield said, at length: "I begin 
to think she's right. A woman's fine senses see 
quicker than a man's dull, blundering thoughts." 

Aud now let us begin the search after Ledger, 
and trace him up and find out the reasons for his 
delay. 
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All the first night he rattled along lively in an dropped from a car to a truck, or the bruises he 
express car on the Erie. There were many other sustained when rolled over and over, were now 
things stacked around and on him. but that made comparatively trifling matters to the desperation 


no difference. He was really cosy though impris- 
oned in his narrow little home. But the exhilar- 
ation superinduced by the gentle motion of the 
car and the joy of at last being on his way over- 
come the inky darkness enveloping him and he 
slept sweetly and soundly — the sleep of the just. 

The next morning some time, he rolled into 
Buffalo, the very city where Mollie had been de- 
tained so loog accidentally. There he was put 
out of the car to be transferred to another, but to 
his dismay he lay there unnoticed all day long. 
At last in the evening someone noticed the box 
and spoke about it. He distinctly heard their 
comments as they examined the address, and with- 
out further delay he was put into the express 
car, and once more was on his way, this time 
over the Lake Shore toward Cleveland. He ate, 
and slept another night. In the morning he was 
in Cleveland. 

The fates seemed against him. By another 
mishap he lay in Cleveland all day long. Anoth- 
er day lost, and only two nights and one and a 
half days left in which to win the bet and a wife. 
How he itched and burnt with impatience there 
in his narrow, confined little nest. How he felt 
sometimes like arising and abusing the whole ex- 
press system. How be wanted to kick out of this 
box and kill somebody for the delay. He could 
peep out through his little secret window, but he 
dared not notify anybody of his neglect. He 
wanted to arraign the whole universe and send 
everything and everybody to the infernal regions 
of Pluto. But thought could not serve him now, 
it was action he wanted — a forward motion. 

When he reached Chicago at last, mentally worn 
threadbare, excited and restless and impatient — 
his soul worn down to the raw — it was morning, 
and only a day and a half remained. That was 
abundance of time if no further delay occurred. 
But there was the very place where the rush and 
jam would most likely bring about delay. 

And there he lay, cooped in his little den, a 
prey to silence and rasping delay. The earth 
moved, all Chicago moved, but there he was sta- 
tioned in the baggage room as fixedly as the rock- 
ribbed hills, as immovable as the bed-rocks of the 
Rockies. He could endure the darkness of the 
little cell-like space he occupied, he could even bear 
to think of Mollie and Van Soon with comparative 
complacency, but the idea of delay was worse 
than the punishment of Ixion or of Sisyphus. The 
bumps, the inconveniences suffered in his cramped 
space, the scramble he had to make sometimes to 
keep from being thrown violently on his face when 


that goaded him over the probable defeat of his 
well-laid plan. The victory of Van Soon became 
a startling hidden rock on which he was cast, 
and the awful, long-drawn, soul-stabbing hours 
sent him to the very bottom of the sea of despond- 
ency. 

All day and night he froze his soul with icy 
thoughts of despair and defeat. But he was pow- 
erless to move out of his fixed habitation. All 
day the shock of the thunderous city irritated his 
overtense nerves and his madly quivering mind. 
All night the reverberations of the rumbling busy 
wheels in the great marts of commerce fell upon 
his overstrained nerves like the exciting, tumultu- 
ous uproar of Hades. It was death by inches. 

The morning of the last half day came at last. 
During the whole livelong night he had not once 
closed his eyes in gentle, restful sleep — 

“Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care." 
He ate not a mouthful, nor drank one sip of 
water for breakfast. He must be on the ground — 
through the gates before ten and a half o’clock 
that morning, to allow for difference of time be- 
tween New York and Chicago, or the “game was 
up,” the bet was lost, and the girl was no longer 
his by “bargain.” Ifhe # could get into the grounds 
by half past ten he would have a margin of half 
an hour to go on to prevent all possible disputes. 
If no other way, he decided at the last minute to 
burst out of his closed cage, go to Jackson Park, 
walk into the grounds in defiance of the authori- 
ties, and if possible elude then in the crowd on the 
grounds. This was bis last project in the last 
minute. But if he succeed that way in arriving 
on the grounds, he could not conclusively con- 
vince Van Soon that he did not pay to enter 
the great World’s Fair — the very thing they bet 
on. And Van Soon, in the very nature of things, 
could not be present to witness his entry, now or 
at any other time, for he could easily defeat any 
scheme that Ledger might concoct. 

At last some straggling express messenger came 
along, kicked the box, glanced at the address, and 
turning to some others said loudly: 

“Boys, this box must go.” 

Accordingly it was loaded on an express wagon 
and with many other things lumbered off toward 
the greatest fair ever witnessed on earth. 

What a sweet thrill of inexpressible delight 
swept through the great accoustic hall of his na- 
ture as he felt the poetry of motion once again! 
What a hopeful glow stirred the cockles of his 
heart — like the negus accelerating the ichor in the 
veins of the gods. 
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It must have been ten o’clock when he rolled 
through the gates into the marvelously beautiful 
White City. No words can paint his feelings, 
speech fails to utter his joy, language is incompe- 
tent to convey the surcharging sense of victory 
that thrilled through his profoundest being — way 
down deep in his nature beyond all touch of feeble 
words that circulate only in the upper and more 
ethereal elements. He looked at his watch over 
and over, every minute, as he held it up to the 
beam of light that he admitted through his little 
secret window. He peeped out over the grounds 
as he rolled along, and could scarcely keep from 
shouting at the top of bis voice. 

Thump! Bang! Shock! Down he dropped 
on the ground. “Wasson Sc Co., importers,” ex- 
amined the box critically. 

‘'Singular," said Mr. Wasson, pulling out his 
watch and looking at the time of day. “I don't 
know what this can be. I am not expecting any- 
thing. I thought all our goods bad arrived. But 
open it, and we’ll see." 

The sun was shining brightly, and his solar 
majesty was warming up things pretty well in 
Jackson Park. As always on such occasions a 
group of expectant persons assembled around to 
gaze curiously at the contents of the box, what- 
ever they might be. 

The laborers soon tore off the top of the box. 
Up popped Jam O. Ledger. He stood up to his 
fullest height, battered, disheveled, but proud. 
The people and laborers stared in blankest won- 
derment. Mr. Wasson himself looked like he had 
beheld a ghost at midnight in his bed-room. A 
man shipped to him! — some downright anarchical 
movement beyond all cavil. Maybe the insane 
fellow would pull out a revolver and shoot him 
down. He fully expected it. He magnified Led- 
ger’s bare head into a thought-cauldron of insane, 
demoniacal ideas — a Vesuvius of monarchical 
damnation just imported across the water — a 
pure, unadulterated, brand of ignorant, festering 
death. And when the fellow wildly threw out his 
arms and with undaunted eye looking toward the 
hot, shining sun, shouted at the top of bis 
voice: 

“Victory! Victory! Victory!" 
we was absolutely sure he was a solid chunk of 
pure, monarchical-trained cussedness. 

A great crowd rushed around at the sound of 
his screaming voice. Ledger climbed out and 
stood upon the top of the box. Then he said, 
while the crowd still deepened around him : 

"Ladies and gentlemen: — Excuse my appear- 
ance. But I’ve won a bet. I bet I could get into 
these grounds without paying the entrance fee. 
and I have done it. I won. I came 
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all the way from New York by ex- 
press to do it — that was my scheme-^and I’ve 
done it. At noon to-day my time is out for win- 
ning. What time is it now?” He looked at his 
watch, and so did everybody else. 

“Half past ten!” cried twenty voices at once.” 

"How much did you win?" asked a dozen oth- 
ers in the next breath. 

.“Five thousand dollars,” shouted Ledger, 
proudly grinning profusely all around. 

“What’s your name?" inquired several voices 
at once. 

“Ledger!" he shouted. 

“Three cheers for Ledger,” proposed some 
one, and at the command they raised a tremen- 
dous howl. Two thousand people had congre- 
gated there, and many yelled, not knowing what 
for, because the rest did. It was a singular re- 
ception. 

Mr. Wasson did not know just what to think of 
it. • After the fellow's little speech, blunderingly 
uttered, he modified his views of him a little, but 
still he regarded him as an erratic, eccentric jug- 
handle sort of fellow after all. Nature built him 
a little lop sided, he judged. Nothing particu- 
larly bad in him — only a little underdone. But 
to be sure of matters he ordered up some of the 
Columbian guards and told them to expel the in- 
terloper from the grounds. There is nothing so 
certain as certainty, he always believed, and 
acted up to that idea in his every-day business 
life. 

The guards came up, told the great crowd to 
move on, and then ordered Ledger down from the 
box. He pleaded his cause manfully and won 
many sympathizers among some who still lingered 
about. An explanation was made to the guards, 
and finally on the consent of Mr. Wasson be was 
allowed, as his property which had arrived by ex- 
press, to remain on the grounds. 

Ledger was profuse in his thanks to the busi- 
ness gentleman for bis kindness, and in a moment 
of confidence disclosed the name of the person he 
had bet with. It was a great surprise to Ledger 
to learn that Van Soon was a special friend of 
Mr. Wasson’s. The selection of Wasson’s name, 
Ledger explained, was a mere matter of accident, 
and it might as easily have been some other 
name. After mutual explanations, Mr. Wasson 
invited Ledger to make the place of his exhibit 
headquarters for himself. With many thanks 
Ledger promised to do so, and excusing himself 
then hurriedly walked away. But before he did 
so Mr. Wasson directed him where to find a tele- 
graph office, and he proceeded to the place imme- 
diately. t 

As quickly as he could he wrote out a message 
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to Mollie Pitcher, telling her of his success, and was early morning, and the Thursday on which 


one to his friend Walfield to the same effect. 
Then he telegraphed the same news, unwelcome 
as it might be, to Van Soon. He told the hour, 
and named Mr. Wa«son as a witness to the truth 
of his statements. 

His bet was won, his work was over. 

It is needless to tell you of Mollie’s glad sur- 
prise when she received the telegram an hoar 
after she had given up all hope of ledger's 
success. You can easily conceive of Wal- 
field’s quiet pleasure after reading the gladdening 
news. But Van Soon’s uncontrollable rage is not 
a matter of speculation. It requires evidence to 
know how furious he became. 

It is the absolute truth — he not only used vig- 
orous American adjectives, but be swore, perhaps 
worse than John L. Sullivan did when he cried 
and found himself licked by Jas. Corbett. He 
wanted to win because there was a "nobby” girl 
in the case. It was humiliating to him, a man of 
money, if not of brains, a man with a pocket full 
of social distinction, if not a bead full of prime 
intelligence, to lose. A poor nothing like Ledger 
to win, made him feel that his success in pro- 
foundly impressing the girl, Pitcher, of his essen- 
tial divinity was not so pronounced. The money 
was not so much a matter to him, as the possible 
victory Ledger would gain over him with the hoy- 
denish beauty. 

"By the living eternals,” he aroused himself to 
muse, "I can’t understand it. And he refers me 
to Wasson, my friend. Well, that does beat 

After a volume of like import, which he consid- 
ered comme il faut , he put on his silk tile with 
much stress in his action, and ordered up his cab- 
riolet. It was a custom of his to do this for the 
purpose of permitting his superabundance of ill 
humor to escape in decent manner. 

He took the first train for Chicago. And so 
did Mollie, after she had telegraphed Ledger to 
meet her at the Palmer House on Thursday 
morning at 8 o’clock. 

They met on tne train — Van Soon and Miss 
Moliie. 

It was an astonishment to him to see her. She 
was equally astonished. And both going to the 
same place! What could be taking him there? 
What could be taking her there? Both were 
going to see the Fair, as a matter of course. 
Both were traveling in the same Wagner coach. 

"We'll doubtless meet Ledger there, ’’said Mol- 
lie, with a twinkle in her eyes, glancing at Van 
Soon sitting vis-a-vis. The car was flying along 
at a rapid rate. Tney were nearing Chicago. It 


she was to meet Ledger at the Palmer. 

"I expect to. He’ll perhaps take in the great 
Fair.” Van Soon had quickoess enough of in- 
tellect to look into her face to see if possible 
whether she had ao ulterior motive in naming 
Ledger to him. 

"O, no doubt.” 

"He can afford it now.” She took this to be a 
sneer at his poverty, and to mean that bis money 
paid him for this infinite boon. 

"How so, now?" she asked, tersely. 

"He won the bet off of me;” said Van Soon, 
with the indifference of Coal Oil Johnny in his 
palmiest days. 

"For how much?” She would not confess even 
to the knowledge that she knew a bet had been 
made. 

"Five thousand.” 

"Of course he can afford it then.” 

Van Soon brushed with both hands some 
specks of dust from his knees. Mollie leaned 
back languidly in her seat. It was a difficult 
matter to have the talk progress in easy manner. 
It flagged. 

The car flashed by long trains of cars, crashed 
by switches, roared past street crossings, whirling 
up a cloud of dust, and slowed into the depot. 
They were in Chicago, sometimes called Porkop- 
olis and sometimes called the Windy City. Miss 
Mollie was driven straight to the Palmer Hotel. 

Ledger was there, awaiting her arrival. It was 
just eight o’clock in the morning. Their greet- 
ing bad an undercurrent of significance in it that 
was scrupulously concealed from the public under 
a very proper and very conventional exterior. 

"Glad to see you,” said Ledger, holding her 
hand. 

"Ditto,” she responded, after the maoner of 
the astute New Yorker. 

"Promptly on time,” remarked Ledger. 

"Van Soon came here with me.” The ther- 
mometer of his joy fell below zero instantly. 

"He owes me a bill of five taousiad,” observe 
Ledger, coldly. 

"You need not be so freezing,” she laughed, in 
the old soul-reviving laugh of the old Mollie. He 
had to smile. It was useless to try to hide a mo- 
tive from her. 

"I acknowledge the corn." It is said an open 
confession is good for the soul. Ledger experi- 
enced it. 

"It is always best to tell the truth.” They 
were standing in the parlor of the hotel. 

"You compel one to tell the truth, willy-nilly." 

"Let’s go straight to the grounds,” she re- 
quested. 
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They went. 

On the way Mollie, the hoyden, said: 

"You won.” 

"I won." 

"No; we won,” she playfully urged, in the 
manner of a pragmatical, querulous being. He 
saw. 

"Yes; we won,” in a very meek toae, all as- 
sumed. She gurgled at the splendid counterfeit. 

.'That's right,” she cajoled. 

"I remember our bargain.” 

"So do I.” 

"/ won you this time,” he said, seriously. 

"Not much,” she shouted. 

"Who did, then?" 

"That's a feat never accomplished yet,” she 
said, with mock heroism and pride. The rosy lips 
pinched close looked "kissable.” 

"Why did you come to Chicago?” 

"To see you.” 

"For me to claim my own, eh? Glorious 
Mollie!” 

"Not so fast, "she urged, like one stubbornly 
sullen. Ledger imagined she meant a little of it, 

“Let s marry in the great Ferris wheel,” said 
he, as cheerily as an enthusiastic boy. 

"An idea!” she exclaimed. 

"All the papers will puff us up into the upper 
regions’” 

"What an idea!” she made answer. He saw 
the consent in her manner. 

"A beautiful idea,” he insisted. 

"A romantic idea," she seemed to repeat. 

"It will simply be fulfilling our part of the bet 
— the side show to the circus." 

" 'Daddy won’t buy me a bow wow, wow 
wow,'" she sang, frolicksomely, and then she 
whistled it. They were nearing the main en- 
trance to the grounds, and at the moment she 
acted as if she had forgotten there was such a 
person in the world as Ledger. It was her way. 
And Ledger was stupidly serious about her ap- 
parently abstract conduct. But he said in all the 
warmth of an assumed spirit of jest he could 
command — doing a little unconscious acting: 

"Never mind; I'll buy you one, dear." 

" 'After the bawl is over’ you may,” she said, 
patronizingly. Then in a spirit of unmixed jollity, 
she cried out: "What a great show this is down 
here in the White City!” 

"Pretty nearly as great as a marriage in Fer- 
ris’ wheel,” he returned. "I'll find a minister as 
soon as I can.” 

She said nothing. They entered the grounds. 
A show of marvelous architectural beauty and 
harmony, and a landscape excelling, if possible, 
the inimitable and munificent hand of nature — 
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the glorious work of Frederick Law Olmsted — 
dazzled their admiring eyes. It was artistic 
beauty everywhere. 

But "Miss Mollie hard to please” did not give 
her consent to a marriage in the wonderful wheel. 
She said neither yea nor nay. But Ledger was 
not wholly displeased, and certainly not routed in 
his assaults upon her heart. 

After the sun had passed the meridian Ledger 
had occasion to go up into the city. While he was 
absent — she naturally surmised why he was called 
away — she rested supremely happy in the New 
York state house. On his return he was to find 
her there. The events of her life for the past 
month had been so romantic and novel and stir- 
ring. And here she was in Chicago, alone. Her 
only friend there was Ledger. If she did not 
marry him now and at once, what a scandal her 
course in meeting him in Chicago would engen- 
der. She was wide-awake to the situation, but 
she was not dismayed. She sat very quietly, 
awaiting his return. In her mind the affair had 
progressed so far that she thought of Ledger only 
as him — simply him. 

He returned. With him he brought the neces- 
sary legal papers and a regularly ordained minis- 
ter of the gospel. After an introduction to the 
minister, Ledger simply said: 

"Now we’ll go.” 

She arose quietly and very demurely, for once 
in her life let it be said, took his arm. The min- 
ister, a Mr. Romel, walked close by the side of 
the beautiful Mollie, as they proceeded on their 
way to the Ferris wheel, and engaged in a light, 
chattering conversation. 

When Superintendent Rice was made acquain- 
ted with the fact that a wedding party wanted a 
car, he made baste to prepare the same. With 
commendable affability he ushered the party 
into the car, and it began to rise in its great cir- 
cuit in the air. 

As they ascended, higher and higher, until they 
were two hundred and fifty feet above the earth, 
they quietly answered in the affirmative while 
standing on their fiet, all the questions pro- 
pounded by the reverend gentleman in the mar- 
riage ceremony. When they had been carried to 
the highest point the car paused, Rev. Mr. Romel 
there had them join their right hands and in few 
words pronounced them husband and wife. 

With cool deliberation Mollie sat down. The 
minister and her new husband did the same. A 
new smile, like a poem of the soul, arose to her 
face as she turned to Ledger and said: 

"This is our marriage.” 

"Simply the payment of our bet,” he returned, 
with a new and strange feeling in his heart. Mol- 
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lie was free to confess that the emotions and sen- 
sations in her heart were strangers, but they had 
apparently immigrated there from somewhere — 
nowhere — and exercised the rights of squatter 
sovereignty. And she liked these delightful 
strangers, and was in no way inclined to oust 
them. They were grand and orderly inhabitants, 
intelligent citizens, and she hoped they would re- 
main in their new domain forever., 

In this blissful mood she silently looked out 
over the world-renowned White City. It seemed 
gradually to rise up to meet her, and she sank 
lower into it, until at last she was below the level 
of its roofs, swallowed up in the bosom of that 
wonderful city. It was almost like dropping from 
the clear sky into the hustling, moving, murmur- 
ing midst of mortal humanity and taking up her 
existence again where she had left it off to enjoy 
the only divinely sentimental poesy of life — 
happy marriage. This unreal thing of love is the 
only real thing vouchsafed to struggling mortal- 
ity. It is the savor of all domestic purity, it is 
the salvation from everlasting death, it is the am- 
ulet from all evils leading into the hell of domes- 
tic infelicity. The married without it must write 
over their chamber door that celebrated line of 
Dante, as a framed motto: 

“All hope abandon, ye wh' enter here.” 

Mollie thought she would never .have her first 
quarrel. After the first quarrel the second one is 
easier, and the third still easier, and so on, until 
quarreling becomes the natural condition of 
home. She said it would never do for 
them, for her, for him, to contend for 
anything, for any statement, any under- 
standing, any situation, any desire, any 
sentiment. Of all people they can the least af- 
ford it. The true law of love is yielding, not con- 
tending, What more is gained if contention is 
persisted in than if yielding is made the basis of 
domestic life? How sweet to yield, she thought. 

Once more upon terra Jirrna . The three 
walked with celerity, led by Ledger, to the head- 
quarters of Wasson & Co., Importers. 


“This is my wife, Mr. Wasson,” said Ledger, 
with an air of pride that was rememberable. Mollie 
never forgot it. She looked tenderly at her new 
husband. Mr. Wasson shook her hand cordially, 
and he received a sweet smile for his pains. 

“Glad to mfeet you, Mrs. Ledger,” he said, a 
little conventionally, to be sure. 

“We have just been married in the great Ferris 
wheel, as a fulfillment of a part of the bet I won. 
This is the Rev. Romel, who joined us heart 
and hands not more than half an hour ago. O. 
marriage is so nice. I would not be a single man 
again for all the world. Would you, Mollie?” 

“No," she assented, smiling at his exuberance. 

“I think about two thousand people saw Mr. 
Ledger when he bobbed up so surprisingly out of 
the box the day we opened up our wonderful ex- 
press package from New York,” said Mr. Was- 
son. 

' Quite a romance," said the prim minister, 
with an unconscious facial distortion. 

“I am Van Soon’s friend," said Wasson. 

“He is in the city,” said Mollie. 

“Is he? I shall be glad to prove to him your 
victory in the unique bet,” remarked Wasson to 
both husband and wife. 

“And I’ll write you out a marriage certificate," 
proffered* Mr. Romel. 

“O! yes; do,” entreated Mollie. 

It was written out there in Mr. Wasson’s office 
and given her. 

A telegram to Walfield informed him of their 
marriage in the Ferris wheel. 

They remained at the Fair a fortnight, drink- 
ing in its beauties and wonders, and then they re- 
turned to New York. Ledger at once recovered 
the money frbm the banker who was tb$ stake- 
holder They erected a beautiful dwelling, and 
began wedded life under the most favorable 
auspices. 

They were happy. 

The bet was won “by express," but under 
many difficulties. 


THE INDUSTRIAL VORTEX. 

(NO. 5.) 

BY JOSE GROS. 


You shall in vain search human history for 
similar industrial developments to our own in the 
last twenty years or so. The worst periods, under 
Rome, with her agrarian troubles, are, perhaps, 
the nearest approach to our conditions in the 
sens- of general discontent, great extremes in 
wealth and poverty, large groups of unemployed 
people, etc., but there the parallel stops. 


All political rights had well nigh disappeared, 
when Rome was agitated by great industrial dis- 
turbances. Our political rights are yet intact, but 
they seem to be inoperative for good, and only 
conducive to evil. We mean this: that no matter 
how superior to others our political system may 
be, it seems to admirably adapt itself to the great- 
est industrial abnormalities that the course of 
events may evolve 
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We can also notice that any troubles in all pre- 
vious historical periods, were the result of inter- 
nal or external wars, the product of conquests 
through which the military spirit was developed, 
with its ambitions and great deformities; while 
our republic is essentially peaceful, having none 
of the silly military vanities which have 
so often turned the heads of most 
other powerful nations. A short period 
of peace, after gigantic wars, seemed to be 
enough to restore the usual condition of general 
happiness and content, in many cases, anyhow; 
all indicating that the ancient social status could 
run pretty smooth as long as peaceful conditions 
prevailed for a while, and the government did 
not attempt any extra processes to displease the 
mass of the people. The writer has, in fact, wit- 
nessed all of the above on the other side of the 
Atlantic, about forty years ago, and history often 
tells us the same story. 

It happened with us that, for a few years after 
cur war of giants against the South, we also 
seemed to have relapsed into an era of prosperity 
ana general satisfaction, excepting the southern 
states, left in the deepest poverty and distress 
that human history has, perhaps, exhibited on any 
similar large scale of territory. Later on even 
the southern states came out of their chaos and 
confusion, after a fashion. All the same it looks 
as if that wave of prosperity, first along the nor- 
thern belt, from ocean to ocean, then over the 
southern one, from the Potomac to the Gulf, had 
never sprung up from the bottom, but was merely 
localized on the upper layers of the social struct- 
ure. There must be some reasan for all that. 
It will pay us to rapidly investigate the subject 
in its fundamental elements. 

First let us look a little farther back. An era 
of great inventions had been initiated long before 
our war against the south. That war itself gave 
a new impulse to our inventive genius, or intensi- 
fied it in certain directions, abnormal, of course, 
because, is there anything less normal in God's 
eyes than a civil war, a war among men that have 
long lived under the same institutions, most es- 
pecially when resting on popular rights, even if 
crude yet, or far from what they should be? 

The inventive genius! — what is that but one of 
God’s greatest blessings to men? And every new 
blessing from God implies new duties to Him and 
to each other, new duties on the part of the social 
organization. Men have never been taught how 
to realize that, or they generally take divine 
blessings as something due to them, or they don’t 
even take cognizance that the blessings had come 
for any especial purpose. 

Take now that civil war of ours, victoriously 
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fought, fought under a grand idea, improperly ap- 
prehended, fought through processes essentially 
monopolistic, and so intensifying monopoly in 
all forms, aod hence bending the inventive faculty 
along that line more than ever — an industrial col- 
lapse was inevitable, and it came. It came in ’73. 
It is worse than ever in ’93, after twenty years 
with flashes of prosperity, but with a general ten- 
dency towards piling up the wealth of the many, 
produced by the many, in the hands of the few, 
the most fatal sign of national decadence you can 
imagine, the most criminal sign, in God's eyes, of 
rotten perceptions among the influential classes, 
those with greater responsibilities because having 
obtained greater intelligence and wealth. 

The restoration of the Union and the suppress- 
ion of chattel slavery were, no doubt, great 
achievements, but it did not occur to us, or to 
many of us, that chattel slavery was, after all, 
but cne of the forms of slavery bound to destroy 
the life of nations, if perpetuated long enough, or 
beyond a certain point, and that such a destruc- 
tion could be rapid if loose economic methods 
were indulged in, tending to increase inequalities 
in wealth above a certain ratio. Loose economic 
methods were initiated with our civil war, contin- 
ued during the war, and have been intensified 
ever since. Back of all such loose economic 
methods we had that old cardinal evil. Land Mo- 
nopoly , forever eating up the life of nations, the 
only evil which made chattel slavery possible! 
And in suppressing chattel slavery we left the 
cause that feeds and evolves slavery in this or 
that form, under this or that name. And we im- 
agined that we would be all right, after the war 
was over, all right until the judgment day opened 
the graves of all past generations! Also that we 
could defy all God's laws of economics with im- 
punity. Worse than that. We took for granted 
that it would be all right to follow the war with 
twenty-five years of sectional hate, when in the 
north the fashion would be to vote against the 
south, and in the south to vote against the north, 
thus letting a certain group of men play both, 
with the north and the south, with the workers in 
both sections, we mean. And hence that insolent 
plutocracy of ours, gorged with the wealth of all 
sections, victimizing them all. Because, sup- 
pose that most of the wealth is piled up in the 
east. Do you suppose the workers there 
have it? Not a bit of it. And we should know 
something about it; because we have always been 
in the east. 

In alluding to the fatal results of that old sec- 
tional hate, we have but one object, and it is as 
follows: not to replace it with hate in any other 
form. First, we should remember that we are a 
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nation more than a group of states, that there 
should be no north, no south, no east, no west in 
the realm of legislation, and no classes, either. 
Also that in the end, only a given set of laws can 
be beneficial to all, even to the monopolists, more 
so to all honest workers in all fields and occupa- 
tions. 

Besides all that, hate darkeas all the faculties 
of the mind, poisons the best impulses of the 
human soul, and closes up the avenues into all 
healthy reforms. One thing alone we should 
hate, and that is evil, most especially when em- 
bodied in acts of congress or state legislatures. 
Let us have individuals alone. They belong to 
Cod and to themselves. 

We have spo*ken of loose economic methods ad- 
hered to for over thirty years. They are respon- 
sible for the intensity of our industrial turmoils. 
They have only been made possible because of 
the ignorance of our workers on God’s economic 
laws, and there is nothing complex in such laws. 
They are just the simplest of God s laws in na- 
ture. They can be easily apprehended by any 
.averaga mind. All you have to d) is to remem- 
ber that the happiness of the individual rests on 
that of the social group. Once the mind has at- 
tained that point, the humblest worker can beat 
into jelly the most infatuated college professor in 
the land, in all that relates to the fundamentals 
of healthy national development. Such funda- 
mentals are conditioned on the processes through 
which the social compact shall derive the income 
it may need, to perform its proper functions, nei- 
ther more nor less. Naturally enough, we are 
here face to face with a question of ethics. 

We have to have a certain public income. 
Who shall pay for it? Shall it bs paid in such a 
way as to preserve the law of equal freedom, or 
in such a form as to totally trample upon that 
•law? Shall we be honest or shall we be dishon- 
est in the collection of thu public income? Are 
labor's rights to be crushed or to be preserved, to 
be denied or to be respected through that puhlic 
income? And what are labor’s rights? The most 


cardinal one, the one on which all the others de- 
pend, and without which all others are a clean 
farce, the cardinal right in question is Free access 
to land! We mean, free from all tribute to any 
private individual. All social disasters come from 
that criminal tribute, sinning, in the most barbar- 
ous form, against that " Thou shall not steal." 
Can you expect any peace on earth, any absence 
of turmoils, any good will among men, any real 
Christianity in what we call Christian civiliza- 
tion, as long as the crime in question stands in 
our midst, victimizing labor in all directions, and 
building up colossal fortunes at the expense of 
poverty and distress among those who produce 
all wealth? 

And what is it that evolves, perpetuates, and 
constantly increases that criminal tribute col- 
lected by the few from the many, that the latter, 
through hard work and poor pay. may be able to 
fatten the former, that the few may revel in 
wealth, and the many may grovel in poverty? 
Tnis question involves another one. It is as fol- 
lows: To what do we owe the existence of those 
land rents pocketed by the few, the tribute we 
have been talking about? Such land rents in- 
crease as population increases, while the land is 
always the same. Population in its totality, the 
social compact, is then the creator of such annual 
land values. There you have the natural, honest, 
ethical revenue of the community and nation, for 
all public needs. Take that, and nothing but 
that — The economic , natural, annual land values , 
and leave production and commerce free from all 
taxes or burdens. Is there any mystery about 
that? 

That free production and free commerce mean 
free labor, because free from all taxes on what la- 
bor pro luces and consumes, and free from land 
rents, t j individuals or corporations. No indus- 
trial vortex would then be possible. King mo- 
nopoly would then be dead. King labor would 
then rule supreme with a crown of glorious man- 
hood. So far it has only been king with a crown 
of thorns and degradation 


THE LOGIC OF SOCIALISM. 


BY W. P. BORLAND. 


In order to obtain a clear idea of modern so- 
cialism it is necessary to understand the theory 
of value, as formulated and developed by the 
great German economist, Karl Marx. Value — 
by which I mean exchange value — is, according 
to Marx, measured wholly by the quantity of hu- 
man labor necessary for its production. Thus, if 
it takes six hours' labor to make a hat 
and twelve hours to make a coat, the 


coat is worth two hats; or, express- 
ing the same thing in terms of money, the 
cost, the price of the coat will be double that of 
the hat. By this, it is not meant that the actual 
quantity of labor spent by each individual in pro- 
ducing a commodity, determines its value; but 
the average amount of labor socially necessary 
under normal conditions of production. "The 
labor- time socially necessary is that required to 
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produce an article under the normal conditions of 
production, and with the average degree of skill 
and intensity prevalent at the time." (1.) We must 
not, therefore, fall into the error of supposing 
that double quantities of labor always represent 
double value; that the individual who labors dur- 
ing twelve hours in producing an object of utility 
has produced double the value of the individual 
who produces the same object, or even a different 
one, by the exercise of but six hours’ labor; that 
is not a consequence of the socialist theory of 
value, however it may have been mistaken for 
such by opponents of socialism “That which 
determines the magnitude of the value of any ar- 
ticle is the amount of labor socially necessary for 
its production, or the labor-time socially neces- 
sary. Each individual commodity, in this con- 
nection, is to be considered as an average sample 
of its class. Commodities, therefore, in which 
equal quantities of labor are embodied, or which 
can be produced in the same time, have the same 
value. The value of one commodity is to the 
value of any other as the labor-time necessary to 
the production of the one is to that necessary for the 
production of the other. As values, all commod- 
ities are only definite masses of congealed labor- 
time. ” (2.) Utility-use value-does not, in this view, 
in any way enter as a factor into the determina- 
tion of the magnitude of value; it only 
serves as a vehicle of value, or a means of giv- 
ing bodily expression to the value of social labor- 
time. “Nothing can have value without being an 
object cf utility. If the thing is useless, so is the 
labor contained in it; the labor does not count as 
labor, and therefore creates no value.” (3.) The 
value of the money commodity, i. e., gold, like 
every other commodity, is the labor-time it has 
cost to produce it. If we admit, as a hypothesis, 
that the production of 23.22 grains of gold costs 
six hours of human labor, and if we agree to take 
a dollar as representing this amount, the state- 
ment that an object is worth a dollar is tanta- 
mount to saying that its production has entailed 
as much labor as was necessary to extract 23.22 
grains of gold out of the mine; in other words, six 
hours labor. According to Marx, it is because 
the object produced has used up the same quan- 
tity of labor as the extraction of 23.22 grains of 
gold, and solely for that reason, that it can be ex- 
changed for that quantity of gold, or is said to be 
worth a dollar. The utter fallacy of this view of 
money will be sufficiently apparent to those who 
have paid some attention to the money question; 
indeed, this whole theory of value is totally anti- 
scientific, a circumstance which the socialists are, 
in spite of themselves, forced to admit when they 
enter into a development of their organic details, 


but it is not my purpose to comment on that ques- 
tion just yet; I merely call attention to it because 
of its bearing* on the surplus value theory, which 
we will now briefly examine. It will be seen,, 
from these premises, that exchange must always 
represent exchange of equivalents; in ex hanging 
a commodity, or a mass of commodities, for other 
commodities, or for money, tbe fact that, as 
values, they are “only definite masses of con- 
gealed labor-time,” precludes the possibility of 
inequivalence in exchange, or the exchange of a 
lesser value for a greater, and, on the market, all 
values exchanged must be eqjual. But, say, a 
capitalist employs a certain sum in purchasing 
objects, and these he converts, transports, or 
warehouses. He afterwards sells them when they 
have gone through one of these three processes* 
and the amount realized by the sale exceeds that 
expended in the purchase, even adding the ex- 
penses incurred in their conversion, warehousing, 
or transportation. This excess of the selling price 
beyond the amount expended in the purchase* 
represents the capitalist’s reward, the profit, the 
surplus value, and this profit, unless eaten up by 
the capitalist in the satisfaction of his personal 
wants, will be added to his former capital, will 
cause it to increase by so much, and will thus be- 
come a fresh source of surplus value. Where 
does this surplus value come from? If, on the 
market, there is always an equality between 
values exchanged, the commodities sold by the 
capitalist will only bs worth what he has paid for 
them; and, as he cannot sell them beyond their 
value, the sale price equals the purchase price. 
Suppose he spent $1,000 in procuring his com- 
modities, he recovers $1,000 in selling them, not 
a penny more. It cannot be supposed that there 
exists on the market any difference tending to the 
advantage of the buyer, or to that of the seller* 
or that the seller has the privilege of selliog his 
commodity dearer than it is worth; and, even sup- 
posing such a privilege did exist, it would not in 
any way explain the surplus value phenomenon. 
For, what is a purchase for one of the contract- 
ing parties is a sale for the other, and each of 
them is alternately buyer and seller. If, there- 
fore, the capitalist has sold above the price, and 
if this, too, is the general rule, he has also bought 
above the price, and thus the two differences are 
compensated; instead of buying for $1,000 to sell 
again for $1,000, he buys for $1,100 and gets 
back $i,ioo>in selling; the proportion of equality 
still remains, and a surplus value nowhere makes 
its appearance. Even supposing that one party 
has succeeded in deceiving the other, and has got 
more for his commodity than it was worth, even 
that will not explain the appearance of the sur- 
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plus value. The deceiver will become enriched, 
but after the deception occurs society is neither 
richer nor poorer than before; the sum of existing 
values has only changed hands, it has not varied 
in the slightest. There has merely been a change 
in the distribution of riches, but no new produc- 
tion of value; that is to say, of surplus value. After 
having deduced the impossibility of making out 
that surplus value would obtain its origin In the 
process of circulation of commodities, that is to 
say, might be derivable from the operation of sale 
or purchase, Marx adds as follows: 

"Therefore, the change must take place in the 
commodity bought by the first act, but not in its 
value, for equivalents are exchanged, and the 
commodity is paid for at its full value. We are, 
therefore, forced to the conclusion that the 
change originates in the use-value, as such, of the 
commodity; i. e., in its consumption. In order 
to be able to extract value from the consumption 
of a commodity, our friend Moneybags must be 
so lucky as to find within the sphere of circula- 
tion in the market, a commodity whose use-value 
possesses the peculiar propsi ty of being a source 
of value, whose actual consumption, therefore, is 
itself an embodiment of labor, and consequently 
a creation of value. The possessor of money does 
find on the market such a special commodity in 
capacity for labor, or labor- power. By labor- 
power or capacity for labor, is to be understood 
the aggregate of those mental and physical capa- 
bilities existing in a human being, which he exer- 
cises whenever he produces a use-value of any 
description.” (4 ) 

One step more and the idea will appear. Value 
is the representation of labor, and can only be 
produced by labor. But, in order to work, two 
things are necessary: the labor-power inherent in 
man. and the elements, instruments, or raw ma- 
terials by which, or upon which, labor can be ex- 
ercised. Now, in the capitalist society, labor- 
power is not found in the possession of the same 
individuals as those who own the elements on 
which, or the means by which, the labor has to 
be employed. The labor falls to the lot of the 
worker, the rest belongs to that of the capitalist; 
and, as the capitalist can no more produce with- 
out labor than can the worker without the raw mate- 
rials or instruments necessary to give effect to his 
labor, a contract is freely entered into, on the 
market, between these two individuals. The 
worker sells for a limited time his labor-power to 
the capitalist, and the capitalist, after having 
bought it, makes use of the labor-power as be 
does of an> other use-value which he buys, that 
is, he consumes it. The way to consume this la- 
bor-power is to make it work; the capitalist. 


therefore, sets it to work, and to him belongs the 
value it creates. Now as, according to Marx, a 
thing is never worth but what its production has 
cost, this law applies to labor- power as well as to 
all other commodities. What, then, does it cost 
to produce labor-power? The totality of all those 
objects necessary for the sustenance of the worker 
during the time he has parted with his labor- 
power, augmented by a sum necessary for his res- 
toration; that is to say, by the cost of his repro- 
duction, in other words, the maintenance of 
his family during the same period. Let us ad- 
mit, as a hypothesis, that the daily sum necessary 
for the maintenance and reproduction of the 
worker is one dollar; the labor-power or wages 
that pay for it, is, therefore, worth one dollar. 
The law which regulates value does not permit 
the wage to raise itself above that amount. This 
limitation of wages to the amount absolutely in- 
dispensable to the worker in order to live and re- 
produce himself, proceeds from an unconquera- 
ble law first formulated, as a deduction from the 
Malthusian law of population, by the economist Ri- 
cardo, and which the Socialist, Lasalle, has 
called the "iron law.” It is one of the fundamen- 
tal propositions of Socialism. Let us continue 
by supposing that, in order to earn the one dollar, 
six hohrs of effort, of human labor, are necessary, 
and that the worker only labors six hours; his 
wage will just simply be refunded; not an atom of 
surplus value will make its appearance. But if, 
instead of working six hours, the worker works 
twelve, and if he gives to the capitalist beyond 
the six hours of necessary work, or 
paid labor. another six hours of sup- 
plementary work, or unpaid labor, he 
thus entirely creates a fresh value of one dollar, 
which belongs to the capitalist, which goes to in- 
crease his capital, and which constitutes surplus 
value. In the capitalist society, this surplus 
value makes its appearance under the economic 
categories of rent, interest and profit. Marx then 
shows how the capitalist, in conseqqence of com- 
petition, and without, on that account, any re- 
proach being due to the individuals who are under 
the fatal laws which govern the economic rela- 
tions, is always obliged to aim for the continual 
diminution of the necessary labor in its relation 
with the surplus labor; how he is compelled to 
strive every day to obtain a greater proportion of 
unpaid labor, and how he realizes these ends, by 
prolonging the labor-day when the law does not 
step in to limit it; by increasing the intensity of 
labor, or by augmenting its productiveness by 
means of co-operation or of machinery. He next 
shows that the consequence of the development 
of machinery is to augment, more and more, the 
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great enterprises to the detriment of the small; to 
gradually expropriate the worker who owns his 
instruments of labor; then the small tradesman; 
and, finally, the middleman, to the advantage of 
the capitalist. The number of those who own 
capital thus acquires a tendency to rapidly dimin- 
ish, while the wealth of those who remain capi- 
talists constantly increases, and the number of 
paid workers constantly augments. Thus man, 
being endowed with a productive power superior 
to his needs, can create more wealth than he de- 
stroys; but, in consequence of the difference that 
exists between those who own labor-power and 
those in whom such power resides, the latter are 
obliged to sell their commodity (labor-power) at 
what may be properly called its value, that is to 
say, for an exact equivalent of the consumption 
necessary for the worker. The excess in produc- 
tion over consumption belongs henceforth to the 
capitalist, who sees his fortune increase day by 
day, while the worker never Succeeds in appro- 
priating to himself the smallest particle of the 
value he creates, beyond what is strictly neces- 
sary for him to live and reproduce himself. As 
has been said, Marx imputes no blame for this 
state of things to the individual capitalists who 
are under the fatal laws of competition; he, in- 
deed, views the capitalist system as a necessary 
historical phase in the development of human so- 
ciety, a sort of profiguration of the better social 
system which is to take its place, but he none the 
less holds that, on the whole, capital is evolved 
to the prejudice of the worker, and constitutes a 
great spoiliation Marx's work is mainly critical; 
he is very sober as to the organic details of the 
socialist state — this, probably, because of the his- 
torical basis of his argument, and because he, no 
doubt, viewed the capitalist system as a long dis- 
tance away from the necessary acme of its devel- 
opment — it is to his commentators that we must 
go for our ideas of the organic programme of So- 
cialism. It requires considerable mental effort to 
fully realize the immense changes in the organic 
structure of society, which socialists propose to 
bring about; they are so thoroughly fundamental 
that their full import can only be mastered'after 
a great deal of patient study. Metallic money 
would be entirely suppressed; it would bejre- 
placed by labor notes. Each worker would re- 
ceive a certain quantity of these notes in propor- 
tion to the duration of the labor he furnishes. 
Determined by its duration, each worker would 
receive the full product of his labor, minus only 
that portion which would be set aside for the re- 
newal of the collective capital, and to meet that 
category of public expenses now coming under 
the head of taxation. Let us assume that one- 


third of the national product would be required 
to be set aside to meet these collective expenses; 
then the worker who labored during three hours 
would receive a note for two hours’ 
labor. Every worker would thus con- 

tribute an equal share to meet the 
burden of public expenses. Private produc- 
tion and private ownership of capital would be no 
more; there would be no capital, save the socially 
managed capital of the entire collectivity, and 
private interest in the productive processes — that 
is, in the sense in which we now understand pri- 
vate interest — must entirely cease. The stock ex- 
change and boards of trade must vanish, 
since there would be no such thing as either 
stocks or trade. Our present costly and elaborate 
system of advertising would entirely disappear, 
and there would be absolutely no further use for 
the middle man. The drummer, the solicitor of 
trade, the wholesale and retail dealer, the manu- 
facturer, the entire army of those who now ex- 
ploit the consumer for private profit, would find 
their occupation gone; they would be relegated to 
the ranks of the actual producers of wealth; they 
would be obliged to perform some socially neces- 
sary work in order to procure any of the means 
of subsistence, and such social necessity would 
not be determined by the dictates of their private 
interest, but by the collective interest of society 
as a whole. The economic functions which this 
army of persons now perform, and which they 
undertake from the stimulus of private gain, 
would then be performed by public functionaries, 
and public store-houses conveniently situated 
would take the place of our present wholesale and 
retail stores. Just imagine, for a moment, what 
it would mean to have every able-bodied person 
transformed into an actual producer of wealth; 
forced, by the very constitution of the society in 
in which they found themselves, to perform some 
sort of labor whose social utility was publicly rec- 
ognized. in order to obtain for themselves any 
portion of the means of existence. Im- 

agine what all this would mean to the 
vast army of those who may truly be 
said to be unproductive consumers in our 
present society, and it will appear that 
the change proposed by the Socialists would be a 
most thorough one. Let those who imagine it 
shall ever be brought about peaceably stop 
dreaming. How would the value of the socially 
produced wealth be determined ? or, rather, upon 
what basis would the distribution of the collect- 
ively produced utilities be arranged ? Upon the 
the basis of the social labor-time necessary for 
their production. Let us make a supposition to 
determine this notion. We will say the comma- 
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nity requires hats of a certain quality to the num- 
ber of one million, and that the whole amount 
of labor-time expended throughout all the differ- 
ent processes of the production of those million 
hats equals one million hours. Then, each one 
of those hats will represent an average of one 
hour's labor expended in social production, 
or, one hour of social labor-time, and the worker 
who has labored during one hour in any of the 
manifold branches of social production will re- 
ceive a check for that amount, which will be 
received at the public storehouse as the equiva- 
lent of one hat. It is not certain that this is 
exactly the manner in which the exchange rela- 
tions between labor and its product would be 
established, but, at any rate, it is certain that 
they would be established upon the basis of social 
labor-time embodied in products, and the above 
hypothesis will serve to convey the idea. The 
products contained in the public storehouses 
would only be delivered to individuals in return 
for labor checks, and as there would be no pri- 
vate capital, nor private sources of income, there 
would remain no way of obtaining those checks 
except in exchange for some, socially recognized, 
useful labor — only in so far as individuals obtain- 
ed them as the result of free gift from others. 
Thus, every member of the Socialist State would 
be compelled to labor, except only those who 
were excused by reason of age or invalidity. 
Right here crops up a difficulty. With respect to 
the aged, there could arise no controversy, since 
age is always easy to determine ; but how about 
the invalids ? Fourier, indeed, got over this diffi- 
culty in a highly characteristic way, by abolishing 
the invalids entirely; he would have no sickness in 
his State. However, the Socialists of the pres- 
ent day have not yet arrived at such a point of per- 
fection in their theories, and we must assume 
that in the Socialist State there would be invalids 
and sickness. But, who shall determine the 
question of invalidity? There are many diseas :s so 
palpable to the eye that there could arise no ques- 
tion concerning them, even among the most inex- 
perienced ; but there are others, again, so insidi- 
ous and esoteric in their nature as to escape the 
diagnosis of even the most experienced physi- 
cians. Those diseases are none the less real be- 
cause they happen to be non-apparent to the eye. 
and how would the question of exemption from 
labor be justly determined, with respect to those 
persons who claimed to be afflicted with them ? 
If persons were exempted from labor on their mere 
statement that they were suffering from, some 
nervous affection for instance, these diseases 
would become very much the fashion, and the 
crowd of unproductive consumers would increase 


enormously. Those who have ever attended sick 
inspection in an army hospital have had chances 
to observe the subterfuges to which men resort ; 
the fearful and wonderful diseases they invent 
for the benefit of the hospital surgeon, in order 
to secure exemption from guard, or extra duty. 
We might expect to see all this reproduced on an 
enormously extended scale throughout the Social- 
ist State ; clearly, it would be utterly impractica- 
ble to exempt persons from labor on their mere 
word that they were suffering from disease. But, 
on the other hand, supposing exemption was only 
allowed on the certificate of a physician, what an 
injustice would be done to an immense number 
of persons who were really suffering ! And, too, 
what a chance for favoritism ! It would 
only be necessary to “stand in" with the 
doctor for many really able-bodied persons 
to 'secure exemption from labor. The So- 
cialist administration would here find itself con- 
fronted with a dilemma : It must either accept, 
unconditionally, the statements of all persons 
regarding their infirmities, and thus commit in- 
justice by opening wide the door for a vast 
amount of unproductive consumption, or it must 
refuse to exempt at all, except on the certificate 
of a physician, and thus inevitably commit injus- 
tice by condemning many who were really inva- 
lids to labor ; it would say to such persons, 
“work or die." Clearly, there is noplace here 
for the recognition of true individual liberty. 
But, the greatest breach in the Socialist theories, 
occurs in their theory of value. Logically with 
their theory, all occupations must be paid alike ; 
the man who labored during one hour in any 
occupation must receive the same share in the 
social product as does the man who has labored 
one hour in any other occupation. (This is, indeed, 
the doctrine proclaimed by nationalists ) Obvi- 
ously, if this theory is carried out, it utterly de- 
stroys the economic motive, and the State would 
be compelled to order , all workers in those occu- 
pations which, while socially necessary, are more 
exacting or repugnant than others, and exert its 
influence to restrain the workers from rushing 
into, and overcrowding, the more agreeable occu- 
pations. The resolution of this difficulty has led 
the Socialists into a complete abandonment of 
their theory of value. Indeed, Marx's ablest 
commentator, Dr. A. Schaffle, says flatly : “In 
particular, the socialistic theory of value, so long 
as it depends for the computation of the value of 
commodities only on their cost to the community, 
and not their constantly changing value in use at 
different times and places, is quite incapable of 
solving the problem of production with collective 
capital which socialism propounds, on any really 
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sound economic basis. As long as socialism has not 
something, quite other than this, and more posi- 
tive, to offer on this point, it has no chance. Its 
proposal to abandon a system of production, 
which, with all its disadvantages, does, neverthe- 
less, afford to a tolerable degree a many-sided 
guarantee of economy, for the sake of a fairer 
distribution of produce whose possibly accruing 
disadvantages are at present beyond our power 
to forecast — this proposal, I say, will not prevail 
by fair means, and if carried into effect by force 
will not have lasting success.” (5.) 

“The socialist state would never be capa- 
ble of coping with its task * * if it fixed the 
day's wage only on the basis of sheer cost in 
labour-time, instead of rating it, where there is a 
local and temporary fall in the use-value of any 
kind of work, more or less below the simple day's 
work ; where there is a local and temporary 
rise of the use-value of ttje same above the sim- 
ple day's work as the case may be. If it is not 
competent to do this, it will never be able to 
check the unproductive accumulation of commo- 
dities, but will be compelled to order all workmen 
to their several posts of labour.” (6.) 

Marx’s French commentator, M. Deville, 
admits that there are some occupations which, 
because of their repugnance, or exacting nature, 
would need to be rated higher than others, in or- 
der to induce persons, to engage in them ; and 
Schaffle would go so far as to leave all those 
occupations which can be carried on without 
large capital, personal services, such as those of 
physicians, artists, lawyers, — for there would still 
be lawyers, private property and inheritance being 
allowed, etc., — to the free play of private inter- 
est ; leaving their rate of compensation to be de- 
termined wholly by supply and demand. How 
this unhappy law of supply and demand, which 
it now loaded with all the sins of Israel, shall 
suddenly become immaculate, and free from all 
reproach, as soon as the socialists come into 
power, we are not informed. Some socialists 
have attempted to harmonize this theory of value 
with a hitherto unregarded element — or, at least, 
not sufficiently regarded — of wages, so as to 
introduce a certain principle of utility, without 
appearing to do violence to the original theory. 
In connection with labor-time, they have 
introduced what they term “life-force" as 
an element in determining the value of 
labor. Ve would thus get the formula that, the 
value of labor would be determined by the 
amount of time and life-force expended in pro- 
duction. The determination of the extent to 
which this element of “life-force" enters into the 
value cf labor expended in the different occupa- 


tions, is a very delicate matter, and involves an 
almost incalculable amount of statistical detail. 
All of the different occupations would need to be 
classified, and, by the widest possible observa- 
tion, extended over a uniform period of time, the 
average duration of life for the workers in each 
occupation would be determined. Something 
after the present plan of the vital statistics of the 
life insurance companies, only that each and 
every occupation would be classified separately 
so as to afford a basis for comparison. Then, the 
duration of life in some one occupation would be 
taken as the normal and used as a basis from 
which to determine the value of the life-force ex- 
pended in all other occupations. This normal 
rate, as an element of value, might, and probably 
would, agree strictly with the labor-time expended 
in production; then, the compensation of the 
workers in all other occupations, would be at a 
rate above or below the normal, determined 
strictly by the ratio of average duration of life in 
each occupation, as compared with the normal, 
added to or subtracted from the actual labor-time. 
Keeping in mind the fact that, in the socialist 
state, the value of labor is always inseparably 
connected with the value of its product, the prod- 
uct reflecting not, as now, a whole category of 
diverse elements of value, but only the actual 
value of the labor expended in producing it, let 
us make a supposition in order to de- 
termine the above notion of “life-force." 
Say the average duration of life in 
the occupation selected as the normal, was 
thirty years. Then the hours’ labor in this occu- 
pation would represent the normal hour, and 
would be used as the basis of caculation. Com- 
paring this with an occupation whose average du- 
ration of life was but twenty years, we would then 
get the result that the hours’ labor in this latter 
occupation represented a value one-tbird above 
the normal; for two hours’ labor in this occupa- 
tion, the worker would receive a check for three, 
and, in its relation with the product of the nor- 
mal occupation, the product of this latter occupa- 
tion would be valued as three is to two. The 
value above the normal would represent the value 
of the life-force expended in production, and, as 
it is added to the normal factor of social labor- 
time, we should then arrive at the result that the 
value of labor is determined by the time and life- 
force expended in production. The value of labor 
in all other occupations would be determined in 
the same way. Given an occupation whose aver- 
age duration of life was fifteen years; then, its 
product would be valued double, and for every 
hour’s labor the worker would receive a check for 
two hours; ten years’ duration of life would ap- 
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pear as thribble value in the product, and one 
hour's labor would count as three, and so on 
throughout the entire arena of social production. 
Understand, I do not at all present these as exact 
notions — even the socialists are extremely hazy in 
their presentation of details on this point — they 
are merely hypotheses to determine the idea. We 
may here see what elaborate processes the human 
mind can conceive in its overmastering desire to 
correct the mistakes of God Almighty and im- 
prove on nature in the evolution of social values. 
It may well be doubted that the socialist state, 
however complete and well perfected its organi- 
zation, would be competent to deal with the im- 
mense mass of statistical details which this idea 
involves, in a manner perfectly just and fair to 
all concerned; and one might well ask if there 
would not always be a great many workers who 
would fail to understand the import of, and ap- 
preciate at their true value the statistics which 
authorized a state functionary to say 

to them: “Here is a note for three 
hours' labor,” and to other workers 

who had labored during exactly the same time: 
"here is a note for six, seven or eight hours' 
labor,” as the case might be? Aside from the 
fact that such a plan would not, any more than 
the plan for computing value from the basis of 
actual labor-lime alone, afford any absolute guar- 
antee of securing a free and voluntary distribu- 
tion of labor, in an economical ratio, throughout 
all the diverse categories of social production, it 
is impracticable because of its very complexity. 
And, again, it sacrifices the theory of value 
which is the mainspring of socialism. How do 
, the nationalists treat this theory, of value? They 
don't treat it at all, they simply accept it with all 
its imperfections preserved intact. The nation- 
alists propose to regulate the value of labor from 
the basis of the motto: "From each, equally; to 
each equally.” By which they mean that there 
shall be absolute equality of compensation 
for social service, or an exactly equal 

distribution of the social product. They 

justify this on the plea that all social labor 
is of equal value and should be equally compen- 
sated; they say that the humble worker who digs 
a ditch is just as necessary to society as is the 
greatest inventor, the scientific investigator, or 
the most skillful organizer of forces, and he 
should, therefore, be rewarded equally with 
them. To this theory of equal distribution of 
products, there would not be any very serious ob- 
jection, providing it rested on a basis of fact, and, 
too, providing it did not utterly destroy all eco- 


nomic motive and entail upon the state the necessity 
of ordering all workmen to their several posts of 
labor, and keeping them, in their proper 
economic ratios, in the several channels of pro- 
duction with military exactness. I imagine that 
it shall be some time yet before the major- 
ity of men shall be sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive in the humble worker who digs a ditch 
to drain a swamp, a social factor of equal im- 
portance with the inventor who gives us a process 
whereby the necessary labor of man is reduced 
one-half in the production of wealth, or the 
scientific investigator who yearly saves thousands 
of lives by showing us how we may certainly 
conquer a deadly disease. Such notions as this 
do not, at all, turn upon questions of fadt; they 
have a psychological basis, and depend entirely 
upon certain intellectual conceptions of mankind. 
I imagine, also, that, with equality of payment 
assured, and the stimulus which now secures an 
equilibrium of forces in production thus removed, 
the nationalists will have a hard time to convince 
most persons that they shall be able to organize 
the productive forces of the nation upon any 
true basis of individual liberty. The job is, cer- 
tainly, not an easy one; and there needs to be a 
radical alteration in the conceptions resident in 
the minds of most men before it shall be satis- 
factorily accomplished. The truth is, that the 
nationalists have, under the cover of a mere 
euphemistic twist, literally adopted the doctrine 
of the old metaphysical communists of the last 
century; under the appearance of a new princi- 
ple, they have merely committed themselves to 
the ferocious equality of Louis Blanc. I shall 
pursue this'subject of socialism, in its connection 
with individual liberty, through one more article 
in The Conductor, before treating of the single 
tax theory. 

1. K. Marx, “Capital,” Humboldt Ed., p. 4. 

2 . Ibid, p. 4. 

3. Ibid, p. 5. 

4. Ibid, p. 90. * 

5. Dr. A. Shaffle, “Quintessence of Socialism,” English 
Ed., p. 59. 

6. Ibid, p. 91. 

♦ 

Mrs. Newrich (irate) — I’ve a good mind to sue 
you for your work on that last order to engrave 
my silverware. 

The Designer and Engraver — What is the 
trouble, madam? 

Mrs. Newrich — Troublel Why, I told you not 
to spare any pains to make it the swellest job you 
knew how, and here you’ve put just the same 
coat-of-arms on every piece ! — Chicago Record. 
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At the risk of meeting editorial censure for 
verging too close upon the forbidden ground of 
partisan politics, some comment upon the recent 
elections must necessarily be too spontaneous 
with any well regulated correspondent to be re- 
pressed this month. We are just beginning to 
settle down to a more every-day state of mind 
from the decidedly mixed state of jubilation and 
disappointment common to both democrats and 
republicans this year. The former, indeed, 
might seem to have but little cause for rejoicing 
in New York state, sotcomplete was their over- 
throw everywhere, except in the metropolis 
itself; but the Cleveland wing may safely be sus- 
pected of more sincere pleasure than even the 
republicans experienced at the unexpected man- 
ner in which the latter swept the state. No one 
supposed that the republican state ticket would 
be elected, its supporters giving it so languid a 
backing as to open the professional engineers of 
the party to very serious suspicions that they bad 
made arrangements for getting their personal 
share of ihe spoils as a sort of a gratuity from 
the democratic machine. No one felt very con- 
fident even, that Maynard would be defeated; 
satisfied, as all respectable people were, that he 
ought to be. For a week or two, indeed, the re- 
publicans were so astounded af their victory that 
they took no steps to deciding how they should 
use it; and it is sad to say that now that they 
have begifn to make plans, they are such as 
promise but little for public welfare. On the 
other hand, there was a pretty general conviction 
that Tammany would show a decided weakening 
in its strongholds; and while a persistent effort 
has been made to give the impression that this 
activity took place, the facts are, that the Tam- 
many vote was within the smallest fraction of 
one per cent., the same proportion to the total 
that it held a year ago. 

Outside of the state, democrats of all factions 
have more genuine reason to regret the results of 
November 7th, and republicans the tantalizing 
sense that to a certain extent their victory was a 
barren one, since it put them no nearer positive 
control of the national government and secured 
them no strategic stronghold for use in the con- 
gressional elections next year, which they did not 
already possess. The president still has the pres- 
tige of conquering the refractory elements in his 
own party on the silver question and clearing the 
field for the tariff contest. That the latter will 
be radical beyond the power of the fossils in 
either party to prevent, is now beyond question. 
It may be that the channels of discussion will still 


be marked out by the old milestones of this or 
that percentage of duty, but their real course will 
be determined by more basic principles. No 
matter how the wiseacres who have directed 
things in the past, may strive to maintain their 
supremacy in the future, the day is gone by for 
mere dispute as to whether this tariff reformer or 
that scientific protectionist is better qualified to 
decide just what rate of duty shall be imposed 
upon each article. The lines are drawn between 
that portion of our people who believe that legis- 
lation should interpose to direct the productive 
energies of the nation into such channels as legis- 
lators deem most advisable for them, and that 
other portion who hold that the only interference 
of government with industry should be such as 
will prevent the interference of one individual 
with another. However the question may ulti- 
mately be decided, it is certainly tar better that 
the intellect of the whole people should be inter- 
ested in its decision; for in the long run, the uni- 
versal average intellect will always reach sounder 
conclusions than will ever be arrived at by the 
selected few. 

In strong contrast with the increasing reality of 
our domestic politics, at last rising above the 
petty details of spoil-getting and hair-splitting 
over technical constitutional points, is the opera 
bouffe character of such foreign politics as have 
any live contemporary interest whatever. War is 
a grave matter always, and civil war a lamentably 
serious spectacle; yet it is very hard to look at the 
Brazilian squabble from a serious standpoint. 
From beginning to end, the ludicrous side of it 
seems to have predominated, whether we regard 
the actions of the participants as the more or less 
interested observers. For instance, it was cer- 
tainly absurd in the highest degree, that when 
such a glorious opportunity arose for our much- 
vaunted new navy to demonstrate that it was 
something more useful than a pretty toy, that not 
a single ship could be got to the scene of action 
until weeks after the show bad been well under 
way. The Charleston lying helpless at Monte- 
video, only a few hundred miles away, with its 
brand-new machinery all out of gear, the Newark 
waiting at Hampton Roads for the 
supplies which one would suppose a 
war vessel would have at hand at a moment’s 
notice, the Baltimore hung up in New York har- 
bor with its officers in grave doubt whether they 
might not miss their holiday cruise in the Medi- 
terranean; while all the while, the American in- 
terests in foreign lands were pining for the pro- 
tection which the new navy was to give them; all 
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this does not give us much ground to look for carpetbag adventurers in Hawaii was a gigantic 


great results when the mythical emergencies con- 
front us against which the new navy was supposed 
to be constructed. 

Nor is it without a tinge of absurdity to hear 
of the creation by a firm of New York exporters 
for a foreign power of a kind of slop-shop, made- 
over navy; which if actually successful in doing 
anything would certainly make a howling farce 
of the modern practice of spending years on the 
building of an engine of war, which the experts 
usually pronounce superceded by some new in- 
vention before it is fairly launched. The way 
that Mello’s fleet seems to have got themselves 
into a sort of rat-hole that they can’t get out of 
when they want to, is rather funny also; as is the 
attitude of refereeship assumed by the foreign 
commanders in laying down rules for the game, 
according to which the combatants may spar 
away at each other as vigorously as they please, 
but (although carrying on their warfare solely 
within the confines of a country which certainly 
belongs to one or the other or both of them) 
mupt yet be careful not to carry it to such an ex- 
treme as to damage any of the permanently 
vested interests from abroad; a phase of the con- 
test which is highly suggestive of the supremacy 
attained by material considerations over the old- 
fashioned ideas of glory. But, perhaps, the 
cream of the joke is to be found in the accounts 
which reach us every few days through the me- 
dium of the regular trading vessels, which seem 
to sail in and out of Rio harbor and go about 
their ordinary business in the customary way; 
somewhat incommoded by the unsettled state of 
affairs, as a manufacturer might be whose works 
were situated in a tough neighborhood, where 
free fights were of frequent occurrence, but oth- 
erwise paying very little attention to the horrid 
front of war paraded before them. 

Of equally mirth-provoking nature might be 
considered the Hawaiian imbroglio, if it were 
not for the uncommonly awkward way that we 
are ourselves tangled up in it. That we never 
had any business getting into the mess is a fact 
which will hardly be disputed now by any one, 
unless influenced by the foolish effort to identify 
the Republican party with the so-called republic 
of Hawaii ; and yet, the proposition that we are 
in honor bound to restore the statu quo before 
washing our hands of the whole business, is a 
little too much like the style of rectitude that 
stands up so straight that it leans backward. Of 
course, it is true that the attempt to get the back- 
ing of the United States for the schemes of the 


job, which failed only because the appeal to a 
mingled sentiment of jingoism and loyalty to 
popular government, fell so utterly flat. A repub- 
lic that is conditioned on the supremacy of 2,000 
foreigners over 40,000 natives, and 20,000 other 
foreigners in sympathy with the natives, is rather 
too great a show to deceive anybody ; and this 
situation is made rather worse when we remember 
that seizure of the government was only effected 
in furtherance of the gradual land- grabbing by 
which the 2,000 were coming to be the industrial, 
as well as political, masters of the other 60,000. 
It is much as if the landlords of New York or 
Chicago were not to be content with absorbing 
the best part of the results of production by the 
people of those cities, but were to insist on ex- 
cluding them from any voice in administration of 
public affairs, also. 

That we may come to that some day is quite 
within the bounds of possibility, unless matters 
are mended; but it is refreshing to find that the 
prevalent hard times have not so broken the 
spirit of wage-makers that they have lost the 
interest to rebel on such grounds as have insti- 
gated the Lehigh Valley strike, the latest reports 
of which give more promise of success than in 
other such strikes of recent years. It would be 
rash to calculate yet, however, with too much 
certainty, on the men winning in this latest fight, 
for the power is very great that is vested in the 
ownership of a monopoly like the righUof-way of 
a railroad. It is not the railroad’s capital proper 
which makes it strong, as men are too apt hastily 
to conceive : for that is subject to dissipation and 
waste, so that the capitalist loses not only interest 
but capital itself, when it lies idle, even though 
he may not approach starvation, as does the 
laborer. But though the railroad were to be so 
completely tied up that not a car was moved until 
its rolling stock rotted on the tracks, and the 
very rails crumbled with rust, there would still 
be a property left in the right-of-way and the 
franchise far more valuable than either ; and it is 
this ultimate reserve force which puts "scabs” 
at the corporation’s cotnmand, and in this con- 
nection, it may be well to reflect that there is just 
one "industry ” against which no strike has ever 
even had enough hope of success to warrant its 
being attempted — the "industry” of the land- 
lord ; for, in this line of business, the most profit- 
able branch of all is that which consists in keep- 
ing the investment idle for a term of years. 

Edw. I. Shriver. 
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SUNDAY RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


The Railway Age of recent date gives an inter- 
esting and instructive paper on Sunday Railway 
Traffic, read by Edwin C. Beach before the Inter- 
national Congress on Sunday Rest. Mr. Beach 
approaches the discussion of this important ques- 
tion in a spirit of toleration to be highly com- 
mended, urging that: "Honest investigation in 
the light of mutual relationship will lead to recip- 
rocal confidence, inure to mutual prosperity and 
have a conserving influence, both on the body 
politic and railway interests." With this thought 
in view he admits the necessity for some Sunday 
work, but thinks it may be made much less than 
is now the custom and still meet all the actual 
needs of the country. As a practical minimum 
for this traffic he presents the following: 

1. Trains for perishable freight, live stock and 
special shipments of urgent character, stoppage 
of which en route would cause loss; and such ad- 
ditional trains, at certain seasons, as may be ne- 
cessary to prevent blockade of tracks at principal 
junction and relay points on the line. 

2. Through mail service, and trains for the 
completion of inter state passage and to accomo- 
date travel made necessary by individual exigen- 
cies. 

3 Such work m the mechanical and mainte- 
nance of way departments as cannot be done on a 
week day without serious interruption to traffic. 

This minimum was submitted to the managers 
of nearly all the great systems in the country, and 
they not only gave it cordial endorsement, but 
many of them were disposed to go even further 
in their reductions of Sunday service. . Mr. 
Beach also presented for the consideration of 
these same managers a list of questions covering 
every branch of the reform advocated. 

The answers to these questions were, on the 
whole, satisfactory, indicating a feeling on the 
part of the managers that the present curtailment 
of Sunday traffic was beneficial to all concerned, 
and a very general disposition to extend it when- 


ever the public generally and shippers in particu- 
lar can be taught to give it support. These let- 
ters from general managers form one of thfe most 
instructive portions of Mr. Beach's present- 
ment, and the following from General Manager 
C. H. Hudson, of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, may be taken as fairly typical of the 
rest: 

1 . We have no printed rules or regulations re- 
specting the abandonment of trains on Sunday. 
The instructions to superintendents are that they 
should run as few as possible to do, taking care 
of the perishable and important business that 
must be moved. If a crew is away from home 
and it is possible to run Sunday and get them 
back, then a train is run to take them. 

As to your second question: In Georgia we 
have a law preventing the running of trains from 
12 o’clock Saturday night until 12 o’clock Sunday 
night; consequently in Georgia we run no Sunday 
trains. This in many cases works a hardship 
upon our men, as they reach the terminals away 
from home when they could be got home during 
the forenoon of Sunday, if it were allowed. They 
therefore have to wait until after midnight Sun- 
day night, keeping them from their homes and 
their families. 

No argument will be needed to show the hard- 
ship entailed by such legislation upon the train 
men. North Carolina and Massachusetts have 
practically the same restrictions, and their revo- 
cation would be hailed with delight by any one 
in any measure influenced by them. Mr. Hud- 
son's answers continue as follows : 

As to the third question : We endeavor as far 
as possible to get our men home on Sunday with- 
out regard as to whether they properly appreciate 
the same or not. Doubtless there are some in 
each crew who will appreciate being with their 
families. Our officials are all agreed that to ac- 
complish the best results for both the road and 
the men the matter should be left in the hands of 
the superintendents, so that each Sunday might 
be taken care of by itself. 

# * * * * 
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5. We have never been able to move our heavy 
traffic without blockades at some point in terri- 
tory where we cannot run on Sunday. 

# * * # * 

7. Shippers and consignees, respecting the 
time allowed for the movement of products and 
merchandise, do not concede one'day out of seven 
for rest without complaint. If a Sunday inter- 
venes in territory where their freight is obliged to 
lay there is great complaint. 

8. A oomplete suspension of Sunday work 
results in a loss respecting operating expenses, 
because of blockades at terminals, additional 
time and additional switching expenses. 

9. I regard all legislative restrictions objection- 
able. Work of all kinds, such as mechanical and 
maintenance of way work, is suspended on Sun- 
day. You can readily see, however, that with 
large movements of freight from the seaboard to 
the interior, or vice versa, there must necessarily 
be blockades at the terminals reached at or before 
midnight Saturday, if no trains run on Sunday. 

Taking this as representative of the feeling 
among the managers, it will find ready endorse- 
ment by a great majority of the train men. of the 


country. They will be the last to complain about 
doing the necessary work, but they will insist 
upon its being necessary, and being so arranged 
rs to allow the greatest per cent, of them possi- 
ble free Sundays at home. This is not to be ac- 
complished by such legislation as that before 
mentioned, but had much better be left to man- 
agers who realize the benefits to be derived from 
such a course, and most of whom appreciate the 
full value of the service rendered by men who 
are not only reinvigorated by a day of rest, but 
are all the more kindly disposed toward their 
employers because of its being freely granted. 
It will also be seen that the general public are 
not without responsibility in these matters, and 
reform will come as soon as the managers feel 
that public sentiment is backing them up in it. 
It must be a genuine sentiment, however, and not 
of the sort given to loud pretense, while at the 
same time, perhaps, a vigorous kick is being 
made because some unimportant shipment has 
been delayed over Sunday. 


TO PREVENT TRAIN ROBBING. 


The need for some means for the stern sup- 
pression of the crime of train robbing, is growing 
more ana more apparent with the passage of every 
week Notwithstanding the misfortunes that 
have attended nearly every such attempt during 
the past year and the relentless pursuit of every- 
one concerned, there has been no falling off in 
the number of recruits to the ranks of this class 
of criminals, nor to the number of their depreda- 
tions. Feeling that the present methods for ap- 
prehending and punishing these desperadoes were 
inadequate in many particulars, a meeting of ex- 
press and railroad men was held in Cincinnati last 
summer for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion in all its bearings. As a result of their de- 
liberations, a committee of three, of which J. W. 
Shrague, manager of th9 Express Gazette , was 
chairman, was appointed, with instructions to 
draft a bill making it a national crime to rob or 
wreck a train carrying inter-state commerce. In 
pursuance of this duty the following measure was 
prepared and presented to congress by Hon .John 
A. Caldwell, September 16, last: 

' 'Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
" Congress assembled : That any person or 
"persons who wilfully and maliciously dis- 
places or removes a railway switch, 
"cross-tie or rail, or injures a rail- 
‘ 'road track or bridge, or does or causes to be 
"done an act whereby a locomotive, car or train 
"of cars, or any matter or thing appertaining 
"thereto, is stopped, obstructed, or injured, with 
"intent to rob or injure the person or property 


"passing over any railroad engaged in inter-state 
"commerce, and in consequence thereof a person 
"is killed, shall be guilty of murder. 

"Sec. 2. That any person or persons who wil- 
fully and maliciously displaces or removes a 
"railway switch, cross-tie, or rail, or injures a 
* 'railroad track or railroad bridge, or places an 
' 'obstruction on such track or bridge, or unlaw- 
fully and maliciously displays, hides, or re- 
"moves a signal or light upon or near to a rail- 
road, or unlawfully and maliciously does or 
"causes to be done anything with intent to rob or 
"to injure a person or property passing over such 
"railroad engaged in inter-state commerce, shall, 
"on conviction, be imprisoned at bard labor not 
"less than one nor more than twenty years. 

"Sec. 3. That any person or persons who un- 
fa wfully and maliciously throws, or causes any* 
"thing to be thrown, or to fall into or upon or to 
"strike against a railroad train, or an engine, ten- 
"der, car, or truck, with intent to rob or to injure 
"a person or property on such train, engine, car, 
"or truck engaged in inter-state commerce, shall, 
"upon conviction, be imprisoned at hard labor 
"not less than one year nor more than twenty 
' 'years. 

"Sec. 4. That the Circuit and District Courts 
"of the United States are hereby invested with 
"full and concurrent jurisdiction of all causes or 
' 'crimes arising under any of the provisions of 
"this act. 

There are many reasons why this matter should, 
in so far as possible, be taken out of the hands of 
the local courts. In many of the states the laws 
are too weak to do full justice for the gravity of 
the crime committed. Very frequently the assaults 
are made in remote districts where federal au- 
thority alone can reach, and often there is a con- 
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flict in jurisdiction between local authorities 
which results in nothing being done by anyone. 
For these and many other reasons it appears to 
be the unanimous opinion of all who have given 
the subject thought, that no great reform can be 
accomplished until Congress takes the matter in 
hand. The bill presented seems to be subject to 
but one criticism, and that is in the time limit of 
the punishment. No man who attempts any one 


of these crimes should be permitted to repeat the 
experiment, and for that reason the imprisonment 
should be from ten to fifty years, rather than from 
one to twenty. Such punishment would also be more 
commensurate with the gravity of the offense. 
This is a matter of the first importance to all the 
railroad men in the country, and they should 
bring every influence to bear upon their members 
of congress to the end that the bill may become 
law during the present session. 


AN UNBIASED OPINION OF ‘•SCABS.” 


The Elmira, N. Y., Telegram of Nov. 26 con- 
tained the following touching tribute to the few 
men who have been shown by the Lehigh Valley 
strike to be lost to every sentiment of true man- 
hood: 

The strike hasn’t the official sanction of the 
Telegram , but the strikers have its unqualified 
sympathy. The present strike has again devel- 
oped one unfortunate fact. There were just 
enough traitors in the camp to keep trains mov- 
ing until reinforcements could be secured from a 
distance. If a lot of men are out of work, and 
there is an opportunity presented to secure em- 
ployment during such a labor upheaval as now 
exists between the Lehigh officers and its em- 
ployes, it is perfectly natural, if not perfectly 
proper, that such men, bound by no previous vol- 
untarily assumed obligation, are anxious to secure 
the situations thus made vacant. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature, and it generally af- 
fects all human beings alike. But any man who 
will, of his own volition, join a lodge, order or 
brotherhood, subscribe to its by-laws, take a sol- 
emn obligation to stand by his fellows, reap the 


benefits of the order during its days of prosperity' 
and then turn on brothers during the days of ad 
versity, and refuse to strike, when a majority vote 
for a strike, is a dirty, stinking specimen of a 
half-baked human being. A decent boss, clear 
down to the innermost depths of his own manly 
heart, hates a man of this make-up far more than 
he does the “striker,” who, though he may be op- 
posing said boss's wishes, and interfering with 
said boss's financial and business interests, has 
the manhood to stand by his comrades, and the 
courage and conscience to respect the obligation 
of his own solemn oath. As we understand it, no 
compulsion is used to induce engineers, firemen, 
conductors or trainmen to join their respective 
orders. They join of their own free will, or re- 
main outside of the organizations, as they may 
each individually elect. But any man, after vol- 
untarily attaching himself to any such order, who 
violates bis solemn obligation, simply to retain 
his situation, instead of standing up and taking 
his medicine, with the rest of his brothers, like a 
little man, is a sneak and a traitor, by the side of 
whom Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold 
were mere pigmies. 


CONGRESS OF TRADES UNIONS. 


The Conductor is in receipt of an extended 
account of the twenty-sixth Annual Trades Union 
Congress, held in Belfast, Sept. 4 to 9 inclusive. 
This congress and the orders it represents form 
one of the most potent of the forces working for 
the betterment of all laboring men on the British 
isles. Its sessions were all well attended, and the 
able manner in which all the subjects presented 
were handled, explained at once the source of its 
great influence. Something of the work accom- 
plished by this organization during the past year, 
may be gathered from the report of its parlia- 
mentary committee, to which is entrusted most 
of the r. forms proposed. According to this doc- 
ument several years of work looking to a change 
in the law governing the appointment of magis- 
trates and the abolition of the class exclusiveness 
hitherto associated therewith, have finally re- 
sulted in the appointment of no less than seventy 
workingmen as justices of the peace. These, 


however, are confined to England and Wales, 
and the committee expresses regret that the re- 
form has not yet reached Scotland and Ireland. 
The financial qualification for those wishing to 
become poor-law guardians has also been reduced 
to thus tending to bring the unfortunate of 
the so-called lower classes under the direction of 
men whose sympathies have not been estranged 
by the accidents of birth, association and educa- 
tion. A new grade of factory inspectors has been 
created, and fifteen new appointments made 
under it. A resolution was passed through Par- 
liament looking to the establishment of better 
hours of labor for shop assistants, and some prog- 
ress was made with the Eight Hour and Miners' 
bills, though neither of the latter was passed. On 
another branch of this same subject, under the 
caption of “Railway Servant’s Hours,” the report 
says: 

During the session an act has been passed to 
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amend the law with respect to the hours of labor 
of railway servants. The act provides that rep- 
resentations may be made to the board of trade 
"by or on behalf of the servants, or any class of 
the servants of a railway company engaged in 
working the traffic," whose hours are excessive, 
or do not provide sufficient intervals of uninter- 
rupted rest between the periods of duty. The 
board of trade must then enquire into those rep- 
resentations, and if the complaint is based upon 
reasonable ground, the board of trade shall order 
the company to submit to them within a specified 
time, such a schedule of time for the duty of 
their servants, or any class of their servants, as 
will, in the opinion of the board, bring the actual 
hours of work within reasonable limits. If the 
company fail to comply with this order, or to en- 
force the provisions of any schedule submitted to 
them by the board, the matter may then be re- 
ferred to the Railway and Canal Commission, 
who have power to make an order to compel the 
company to comply with their decision, or be lia- 
ble to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds 
for every day during which the default continues. 

A bill to amend the law relative to the liability 
of employers was also brought forward, but failed 
to pass. If it should become a law in its present 
form, a workman injured through the negligence 
of bis employer, or of a fellow-workman, would 
be placed upon the same legal footing as a stran- 
ger, so injured. The measure securing payment 
for all members of parliament, was also some- 
what advanced during the session. This is, to or- 
ganized labor in that country, one of the most 
important of all the reforms propcsed, as, under 
the present system, the workingmen are com- 
pelled to pay their members or go without repre- 
sentation. 


Thjs summary includes most of the measnies 
reported upon that will be found of interest in 
this country. From them it will be seen that the 
English workingman is far behind his American 
brother in many particulars, and ahead in a tew. 
Naturally, the class and property qualifications 
for subordinate official positions, against which 
they have been fighting so long, have but little 
significance in this country. The same may be 
said of payment for the members of parliament, 
and many of our states now have statutes regu- 
lating the liability of an employer for an em- 
ploye's negligence. The measures looking to a 
limitation of the hours of labor, will, however, be 
found of special interest by our railroad men, and 
something of a similar nature could be adopted 
here with profit. There can be no question but, 
in many instances, the men are greatly imposed 
upon in this way, despite the partial regulations 
made by schedules, over-time payments, etc. 
The traveling public are as much interested in 
this matter as the men, since many of the disas- 
ters of each year are directly traceable to over- 
work forced upon employes, and should give all 
their influence toward bringing about the estab- 
lishment of better hours. 

On the whole, the report of this Trades Union 
Congress shows that the workingmen of England 
are doing a splendid work for the betterment of 
their condition, and their efforts will be given the 
ready sympathy of every brother workman in 
America. 


LABOR’S LATEST CONTEST. 


On the evening of Nov. 18, last, the 1,800 men 
who make up the federated portion of the Lehigh 
Valley’s employes, left the service of that corpor- 
ation in a body. There was no display, no blare 
of trumpets, no thought of trespass upon the 
rights of others, simply the quiet and concerted 
action of resolute men who were determined to 
give up everything rather than suffer their own 
rights to be trampled upon. There were many 
elements entering into the contest, but chief 
among them was the right to be represented by a 
committee of their own membership and choice 
in the presentation of any complaint or matter of 
general interest. Unless such committees would 
be received by their official superiors the men re- 
alized that there could be no hope for the redress 
of wrongs, and, when the company gave forth its 
ultimatum by refusing to concede to any employ^ 
the right to represent another, they realized that 
they must fight or consent to be forced back into 


a condition but little better than wage slavery. 
But one of these alternatives could be taken and 
preserve any portion of their self respect, and, 
strong in the justice of their cause, the strike was 
declared. The question involved is one of vital 
interest to organized labor, and consequently to 
every citizen of this great nation. To all who 
would make up their judgment upon the action 
taken, from the facts rather than from the pre- 
judged reports given by a great majority of our 
daily papers, a careful reading of the following 
brief history, every point of which is substanti- 
ated by documentary evidence, is recommended: 

During the months of June and July last, the 
employes of the Philadelphia & Reading, em- 
bracing the Lehigh Valley system, authorized a 
committee to present certain grievances to the 
general officers and ask for their adjustment. Mr. 
Voorhees refused to meet the men as representa- 
tives of tbese various organizations. In a letter 
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under elite of June 7 1893, he said: “I regret to 
say that I do not feel at liberty to maet with your 
committee as representatives of the B. L. E , B. 
L F.. O. R. C., B. R. T., and O. R. T. in any 
matters as between the employ^ of this company 
and the management. If you come as a commit- 
tee from our employes and present any schedule 
or paper in reference to any matter concerning 
which 1 our employes are interested, so far as re- 
gards the Lehigh Valley lines, I shall be pleased 
to see you in person/' 

It will be well to bear this letter in mind, as it 
has an important bearing upon the excuses 
brought forward by these same official* for their 
subsequent action. At ths time in question, how- 
ever, the committee, after counsel with their 
Grand Officers, consented to wiive the matter of 
organization and treat simply as representatives 
of their fellow employes. Mr. Voorhees then 
said he did not feel at liberty to treat with the 
Philadelphia & Reading men, but they might go 
to Gen. Supt. Sweigard, while he, Voorhees, 
would hear the representatives of the Lehigh 
Valley. This division was made in accord with 
his suggestions, and the issues were so consid- 
ered. After some negotiations and ample time 
for consideration, an agreement was reached 
which Mr. Voorhees promised to post on the va- 
rious bulletin boards of the system, and which 
was to be considered binding, though not signed 
by both parties, out of deference to the estab- 
lished policy of the company. For the most part 
the provisions of this agreement were general in 
their nature, though some slight adjustment was 
made in the payment on runs and mine engines, 
which would cost the company little or nothing. 
While not perfectly satisfactory in itself, the as- 
surance that Mr. Voorhees would, at any time, 
hear and consider complaints, induced its ready 
acceptance. According to the understanding ar- 
rived at, what purported to be the agreement was 
posted some ten days after, but it was far from 
being the original document, as several important 
provisions were omitted. 

These omissions were noticed at the time, and 
promptly taken up by letter with Mr. Voorhees. 
but nothing came of the correspondence beyond 
showing that the agreement was recognized by 
the Lehigh Valley people after the abrogation of 
their lease. Not content with entirely disregarding 
these important provisions, the management of 
the road have since lost no opportunity to render 
nugatory those provisions they saw fit to post. 
The trouble was brought to a head, however, 
when two members of the B. of L. F. and one of 
the O. R. T. were discharged These gentlemen 
attempted to gain a hearing, but failed in every 
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instance. The general chairmen of the various 
organizations in the federation, viz.: B. of L. E., 
B. of L. F., O. R. C., B. of R. T., and O. R. T., 
were called upon, and they sought an audience 
with Gen. Supt. R. H. Wilbur at Bethlehem, but 
he refused to meet any committee. It must be re- 
membered that these men did not, at any time, 
seek to meet him as a committee of the organiza- 
tions, but simply as representatives of employes. 
After this refusal the several general chairmen 
called in their entire committees, and again 
sought a meeting with Mr. Wilbur, only to be 
met with a peremptory refusal to treat with any 
committee. Appeal was at once taken to Gener- 
al Manager Voorhees, who promptly reaffirmed 
all that had been said by Mr. Wilbur, saying 
his, Wilbur's, decision must be regarded as final, 

From this it will be seen that the men sought, 
with a patience and forbearance far beyond that 
usually shown under such oppression, to secure 
barely justice from those over them. Relying 
upon Mr. Voorhees' letter of June 7, before men- 
tioned, in which he said: "If you come as a com- 
mittee from our employes and present any sched- 
ule or paper in reference to any matter concern- 
ing which our employes are interested, so far as 
regards the Lehigh Valley lines, I shall be pleased 
to see you in person,” they undertook as a com- 
mittee of employes, and not as a committee of the 
organizations, to have their wrongs righted. It 
was not until they had been repeatedly refused 
audience as representatives of their brother em- 
ployes, not until Mr. Voorhees had said: "The 
company declines to receive any committee be- 
cause it cannot know that such committee fairly 
represents its employes,” that the question of or- 
ganizations was raised. When it became appar- 
ent that the men were to be denied the right of 
being represented by a committee of 
their own choice and from their own 
numbers, it was patent that a conspiracy was on 
foot to rob the men of their dearest rights and 
force them into a condition of servitude such as 
no self-respecting American could endure. Then 
it was the grand officers of the various orders in- 
terested were called in and they exerted every 
conservative effort in their power to secure an 
audience for the men. Preparations were then 
made to open up a gallant fight for a principle that 
must be dearer to every friend of organized labor 
than life itself. 

A. B. Youngson, A. G. C. E , B. of L. E. ; J. J. 
Hannahan, V. G. M., B. ofL. F.; C. H. Wilkins, 
A. G. C. C., O. R. C.; P. H. Morrissey, 1st. V. 
G. M., B. of R. T., and A. D. Thurston, D. G. C. 
T., O. R. T., responded to the call, and on Satur- 
day, Nov. 4th, the entire case was laid before 
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them. There was no division of opinion among 
them, but they determined to take up the fight 
along the line of the principle involved, and not 
the special cases under consideration. If they 
could compel the company to live up to the arti- 
cles of the agreement which was to have gone 
into effect on Aug. i, last, then would there be 
no difficulty in securing a hearing for a commit- 
tee, and the men who had been wronged could 
speedily be righted. In order to leave nothing 
untried that might lead to an adjustment of the 
difficulties, the chairmen of the various organiza- 
tion committees called upon Mr. Voorbees at his 
office on Monday, Nov. 6. That gentleman re- 
fused to meet them as a committee of employes, 
but said he would meet any individual employ^ 
who had a grievance, but would not concede the 
right of one employ^ to represent another. A 
note, couched in the most respectful terms and 
signed by the five grand officers named, was then 
addressed to Mr. Voorhees. After briefly outlining 
the situation this note closed as follows: "With 
a view to adjust whatever differences that may 
exist amicably and continue harmonious relations 
as between the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and 
its employes before named, we would respectful- 
ly request a conference with you. in conjunction 
with the committee, to discuss the apparent dif- 
ferences." 

In reply to this Mr. Voorhees positively de- 
clined to receive them, or treat with them, say- 
ing. "The officers of the company feel amply 
competent to meet all differences that may arise 
between the company and its employes." He 
further stated, "If any of our employes has a 
grievance, or desires to meet with our superinten- 
dents, he can always do so, accompanied with a 
friend or two, if he so desires. The company 
declines to receive any committee, because it cannot 
know that such committee fairly represents its 
employes." 

This was substantially the same answer given 
the chairmen on the day before, and left nothing 
to be done but submit the matter back to the 
men. This was done, and out of 1,800 members 
on the system 1,715 voted to strike. Even 
with this authority back of them the grand offi- 
cers were still anxious to secure, if possible, a 
friendly solution of the difficulty, and on Nov. 14 
addressed a note to President Wilbur, again re- 
viewing the situation and asking for an audience 
in order that all differences might be adjusted. 
This was replied to under date of Nov. 17, as 
follows: "The interviews referred to as having 
been had during June and July last, were with 
officers of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Co , which at that time was the lessee of our 


road. The policy of the management of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Co. has always been to deal 
directly and only with its employes. I am famil- 
iar with the replies made by the general superin- 
tendent and acting general manager to applica- 
tions for interview; they meet my approval 
and are hereby affirmed. " 

Still not content with this a sub-committee 
called on Mr. Voorhees Saturday morning, Nov. 
18, and undertook to induce him to receive the 
committee. He replied that he could not, but 
would see President Wilbur during the day and 
again bring the matter before him. Upon his 
return he reported that the president still adhered 
to his former stand, and accordingly at 10 o'clock 
that night the men retired from service in a 
body. 

The course taken by the officials of this corpor- 
ation from the inception of this struggle has been 
marked by evasion and bad faith not in keeping 
with their high positions and manifold protesta- 
tions to the public. This was shown when the 
agreement was posted with many of its important 
features omitted. It was further shown by a 
systematic violation, not only of the rules not 
posted, but of every rule included. When secret 
war was commenced and the men who had been 
active in securing this agreement were discharged 
upon the most frivolous pretexts, all their efforts 
to secure a hearing met with failure. Mr. Voor- 
hees, in direct violation of the pledge given in his 
letter of June 7, and of the agreement, refused to 
hear a committee in their behalf, and when referred 
to these pledges, replied they were not worth 
the paper they were written on, as they had been 
made before the expiration of the Reading lease. 
Here again he was condemned by his own letter, 
written under date of Aug. 28, giving the men to 
understand that the old agreement would bold un- 
der the new management. After such an experi- 
ence the public will probably pardon employes of 
the Lehigh Valley if they believe that no agree- 
ment from the company is worth the paper on 
which it was written. In order to secure the 
sympathy and moral support of the public these 
officials have claimed the foundation of the strike 
to be a refusal on their part to recognize the or- 
ganizations. Their own written statements show 
that the organizations were not called in until 
their own employes, as such, had exhausted every 
possible means to secure, not a redress of un- 
doubted wrongs, but simply a hearing. Still 
later, President Wilbur, in his eagerness to se- 
cure that public sympathy he would rather steal 
than win on merit, has stated his willingness to meet 
with any particular class of bis employes, but 
could not allow the engineers to represent tho 
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brakemen, or the conductors, the engineers, and 
so on. His own letters written to the men before 
the strike give the lie to this statemement, and 
he knew when he was writing it for the press 
that an authoritative presentation of such a pledge 
to the men would briog the strike to a close 
within two hours. As usual in all such cases the 
great majority of the daily papers have been 
prompt in supporting the corporation without 
caring to know the merits of the controversy. 
Even their ingenuity has failed to make a case 
worthy of public confidence, and the few inde- 
pendent ones among their number have not hesi- 
tated ip support the men. The others that are 
so strongly linked to corporation interests as to 
be incapable of honest action have been drivenby 
the poverty of their cause into lying reports of 
outrage by the strikers and hypocritical tears 
over the distress their action will cause. 

The men, on the other hand, have every reason 
to feel an honest pride in the course they have 
pursued. For months they sought by every pa- 
cific means in their power to secure that simple 
justice supposed to be the birthright of every 
American. In the face of broken pledges and 
cowardly evasion which would disgrace any man 
who was not supported by high official position, 
they have sought with unwearied patience to se- 
cure their rights, hoping against hope for a 
peaceful solution of their difficulties. It was not 
until every expedient had been exhausted and 
it was fully evident that a conspiracy was in prog- 
ress to oppress them that they made the declar- 
ation, We want the right to be represented by a 
committee of our choice or we want to leave the 
service ox this company,” and took their stand by 
it. Their conduct since the strike has been in 
full keeping with the course pursued before, call- 
ing from President Wilbur the unsolicited admis- 
sion, “No violence has been attempted by any of 
the strikers.” Saying nothing of the loog list 
of abuses which have been heaped upon them by 
the Lehigh management in the shape of poor pay, 
hard work, excessive over-time work not paid 
for; besides the withholding of that kind and con- 
siderate treatment accorded all their neighbors, 
they stood for the principle of representation 
and, strong in the justice of their cause and 
the integrity of their motives, presented their case 
without fear for the judgment of an intelligent 
and wrong-hating public. 

The wisdom of this course is seen in the splen- 
did victory which resulted after a contest of only 
18 days duration. About the first of this present 
month the New York and New Jersey Boards of 
Mediation and Arbitration undertook to bring 
about an understanding between the two parties 


The men felt that they bad nothing to fear from 
just arbitration and readily welcomed these gen- 
tlemen, but the officials were more backward in 
accepting their mediation. Finally, however, a 
conference was secured and on the 6th inst. the 
following correspondence, forming the basis of 
an agreement between the road and its men, was 
made public: 

South Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 5, ’93. 

E. P. Wilbur, Esq., President of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad: 

Dear Sir: The State Boards of Arbitration of 
New York and New Jersey desire to know wheth- 
er, if the existing strike is declared off, the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company will agree to take 
back as raaity of their old employes as they have 
places for without any prejudice on account of 
the fact that they struck or that they 
are members of any labor organization; that 
in re-employing men formerly in its service 
the available time shall be so divided among the 
meii so re-employed that they may feel they 
are again in the service of the company and self- 
supporting; that in making promotions hereafter 
the company will make no distinction as between 
men now in its employ and those so re-employed 
on account of seniority in service or otherwise; 
that when in the employ of the road, committees 
from the various classes of employes from 
the branch of service in which the ag- 
grieved party is employed will be received 
and their grievances considered and justly 
treated; and that in employing men in 
the future the company will give the pref- 
erence to former employes when the strike is de- 
clared off. We further think that, to prevent mis- 
apprehension, the Lehigh Valley Rail Road 
Company should confirm the rules posted by 
Mr. Voorhees August 7 last as first Vice President 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company. 
We believe that these suggestions are reason- 
able and. if they are accepted by your company, 
the present strike will be at once terminated. 

Respectfully yours, 

Gilbert Robertson, Jr. 

Of the New York State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 

J. P. McDonnell, 

Chairman of State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration of New Jersey. 

South Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 5, '93. 
Messrs. Gilbert Robertson, Jr., of New York 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, and 
J. P. McDonnell, Chairman of State Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration of New Jersey : 
Gentlemen: I beg to acknowledge your com- 
munication of this date. The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company agrees to the suggestions con- 
tained therein, and in the event of the present strike 
being declared off will abide by them. We recog- 
nize and willingly respond to your modification 
of our former understanding that the available 
time may be divided so that the men re-employed 
may have some certain source of support. We 
further, of course, confirm the rules posted by 
Mr. Voorhees on August 7 last. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company resumed possession o£ 
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its lines on August 8, and the rules in question 
have not been rescinded. I am, 

Very truly yours, 

E. P. Wilbur, President. 

Those who have followed the course of this 
struggle from its inception and have read the 
correspondence which passed between the Le- 
high officials and its employes, and has since 
been made public, will at once notice how flatly 
President Wilbur was obliged to desert his old 
stand, not only upon the question of receiving 
committees of his men, but upon that of the 
rules posted by Mr. Voorhees August 7 last The 
defeated president makes an easy and graceful re- 
treat, to be sure, but that does not in the least 
detract from the completeness of his discom- 
fiture 

The ratification of this agreement ended the 
strike and in a manner that must be highly satis- 
factory to all true friends of organized labor. In 
it the principle of representation for which the 
men had been contending is formally accepted by 
President Wilbur and his word pledged to the 
reception of committees from his various classes 
of employes in the future. This of itself makes 
of the outcome a decided victory for the men to 
which the other favorable conditions add empha- 
sis. Thus closes a contest in which the members 
of the federations on the Lehigh Valley have 
won proud honors. They took their stand for 
principle in the face of the most discouraging 
conditions, their fight was open, manly and dig- 
nified throughout, and there are now no dregs in 
their cup of success. All honorable men who 
have taken the pains to investigate the case gave 
them their sympathy from the start, their respect 
for the honorable fight made and will rejoice 
with them in the victory won. Organized labor 
the country over owes a debt of gratitude to the 
men of the Lehigh Valley for this struggle in be- 
half of the common cause and it will not be slow 
in meeting the obligation. 

EDITORIAL OpfNlON OF THE STRIKE. 

It is too late for corporations to decline to rec- 
ognize labor organizations Capital organizes 
and the community must deal with its officers 
and committees. The Lehigh Valley road itself 
participated 'n the Reading combine, and the out- 
put of its coal fields has for years been regulated 
and limited by the pool or association of anthra- 
cite coal owners The public and the company's 
own employes have had to deal with this gigantic 
union of capitalists. A member of a corporation 
combine is estopped from denying recognition to 
a labor union.” — New York World. 

The weight of the evidence is in favor of the 
employes, who appear from the facts submitted, 
and virtually admitted, to have material griev- 
ances to complain of. As labor has an indisput- 
able right to organize, the identical right which 


amployers themselves claim and exercise, it is not 
clear why the company should so strenuously in- 
sist upon its similar right to refuse to recognize 
the labor organizations of the men in its employ. 
Why the company should be unwilling to confer 
with committees of their employes as representa- 
tives of associations, and be willing to confer 
with them as individuals, for the redress of al- 
leged grievances, is not made manifest by any- 
thing the company has said upon the subject. If, 
as President Wilbur states, the company does not 
know that the officers of the organizations repre- 
sent the men, how do the men know that the of- 
ficers of the company represent it? The company 
has, of course, the right to say to whom it will or 
will not give employment, but as it does give em- 
ployment to organized labor, and so recognizes 
its organization, it is not plain why there is a re- 
fusal by the company to recognize it by meeting 
its representatives. * * * * Workingmen 

have a right to organize, and they should organ- 
ize for their own protection against the possible 
injustice of capital. They are entitled to receive 
a fair wage and just treatment, and it has been 
proved over and over again that through well reg- 
ulated labor organizations wages have been not 
only maintained, but increased, and fair treat- 
ment assured. In England, it is stated by impar- 
tial authority, that wages have been increased 
during the last 25 years, 30 per cent, by the ef- 
forts of the trades unions there. This single fact, 
irrespective of the principle involved, more than 
justifies the organization of labor. 

There does not appear to be in the differerces 
separating the Lehigh Company and its employes 
anything which sagacious, fair minded men could 
not speedily reconcile and amicably determine 
with credit to both parties. A satisfactory con- 
ference should have preceded the strike, and had 
it done so, assuming that neither of the contest- 
ants wanted anything that was not just and rea- 
sonable, there would have been no strike The 
conference which did not take plac*» before, 
should take place now, as early as pos c ible. and 
through it a proper settlement of the dispute be 
reached. — Philadelphia Ledger. 

Apparently the strikers on the Lehigh Valley 
Road had as good cause for striking as is often of- 
fered. They complain that their employers have 
not only treated them unjustly, but have broken 
faith with them, and that their efforts to obtain a 
peaceable redress of their grievances have been in 
vain, so that there was really nothing left for 
them but to quit an employment in which they 
could not obtain justice. The instances they ad- 
duce in the support of this charge, give it much 
plausibility, and those who have investigated the 
case with the greatest appearance of impartiality, 
seem to be of the opinion that the complaints of 
the strikers are well founded. 

It seems likely that the trouble has arisen by 
reason of the failure of the authorities of the road 
to ratify and enforce an agreement made by the 
superintendent, whose good faith does not seem 
to be called in question, and whose authority to 
enter into agreements with the men certainly can- 
not be called in question in any railroad which 
means to maintain discipline The text of this 
agreement, which took effect on the 1st of las* 
August, has been published. It does not require 
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any technical knowledge of railroading to under- 
stand most of its provisions, nor to see that they 
are conceived in an admirable spirit, a spirit 
which, if it prevailed generally, would greatly di- 
minish the frequency of "labor trouble" on rail- 
roads. The men miintain that the spirit and the 
letter of this agreement have been broken by 
their employers, though they do not impute any 
of the blame for this to the Superintendent. 

No authoritative denial of this charge has beea 
made, and much less any authoritative refutation. 
The officers of the road refused, as of course tbev 
had the right to do, to confer with a committee of 
trades unions, but this point was waived by the 
men, who applied to be heard merely as a com- 
mittee representing aggrieved persons in the em- 
ploy of the company; but this application also 
was refused. It is plain that a corporation has a 
great advantage over the men in its employ if it 
can deal with them individually, but it is also 
plain that a great corporation cannot deal satis- 
factorily with the men in its employ as individu- 
als when the whole body is aggrieved, and a refu- 
sal to hear a committee is, in such a case, a vir- 
tual refusal to consider the grievances. 

Upon the merits of the case, then, it seems that 
the sympathy of the public should go to the 
strikers. — Wei v York Times. 

The president of the Lehigh Valley, if we mis- 
take not, is at this very moment a member of a 
half a dozen or more combinations to which he is 
in honor, if not in oath, bound, for not one of 
which he can speak authoritatively, yet he can 
have his individual say through committees who 
alone are authorized to speak for the organization 
or the syndicate of organizations. ***** 
The combination of labor is assuredly as com- 
mendable as the combination of corporations, and 
labor combinations are entitled to the same rights 
as those who combine not only gainst their em- 
ployes, but against every individual business man 
who travels or moves a pound of freight by rail. 
The Lehigh men have a right to a hearing, and 
Mr. Wilbur, as president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Compary, is guilty cf a grave wrong 
against the community in not according that hear- 
ing to them — Pottsville, Pa ., Republican. 

To say that the employes of a railroad company 
shall not have the privilege of committee repre- 
sentation is to say that they shall not have the 
benefits of mutual co-operation. It is to render 
their organization ineffective and to reduce them 
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to the position of helpless units, wholly depend- 
ent for equitable treatment on the good will of 
the employing company. Such, then, so far as 
the facts have been made known, is the origin of 
the pending struggle. The men are fighting for 
the privilege of committee representation and the 
company is fighting to maintain and confirm its 
position that the committees of employes will not 
be heard. It is true that in President Wilbur’s 
bulletin of the 21st instant there is an apparent 
attempt to modify in some measure the hard and 
fast decision rendered by Superintendent Wilbar 
on October 24, but the fact remains that up to 
the last the Grievance Committee of the employes 
was refused a hearing, and that this refusal was 
the cause and remains the occasion of the strike. 
It is not surprising, in view of this circumstance, 
that the sympathy of the public is with the 
strikers. They are in the right and the company 
is in the wrong, and the sooner President Wilbur 
rectifies the error that has been made the better 
it will be for the interests of the company as well 
as for all concerned. — Philadelphia Worth Ameri- 
can. ' 

There are certain facts in the case which should 
induce the company to consider favorably the 
policy of arbitration. If the company's em- 
ployes are suffering serious losses, so is it and so 
is its customers. The employes declare that they 
had certain grievances which they respectfully 
asked the company's officials to hear and consider 
through duly chosen committees, and that the 
latter refused to receive "any committee of its 
employes” authorized by their associates to pre- 
sent their grievances That the company's offi- 
cers did so refuse is confirmed by the written 
official evidence. Had they not done so, the em- 
ployes declare, the strike would not have occur- 
red It should be taken into account by the 
company that its employes have, in notable de- 
gree, abstained from disorder, and have neither 
used force to prevent it getting others to take 
their places nor illegally interfered with the new 
employes to prevent them operating the road. — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

The grievances of the men are not as imaginary 
as the general public is led to believe, and the 
justice in their demands receive more approval 
the more you become acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances that occasion them. — Pottsi'illc {Pa.) 
Herald. 


With the present number The Conductor 
closes its tenth volume, and is prepared to take 
op another year’s earnest effort for the common 
cause of organized labor. It has been the chief 
aim of this journal in the past to advance the in- 
terests of The Order of Railway Conductors, but 
no opportunity for saying a good word for any of 
the other classes engaged in the same great work, 
has been allowed to pass unimproved. Beyond 
question, mistakes have been made, as it is the 
common lot of mortals to err, but it may be said 
that they were of the head, and not of the heart, 
and were made in what was a sincere and consci- 
entious effort in the direction of the greatest and 


most lasting growth. The number of warm 
friends won from the ranks of all classes of labor, 
friends who have borne with every short coming 
and who stand as firm in the faith to-day as when 
first enlisted, evidences the fact that these years 
of ceaseless effort have not been entirely in vain. 
With the opening of the new year will come a 
much wider field for endeavor, and with it those 
greatly increased responsibilities that always fol- 
low added opportunity. The present management 
are now putting forth every effort to enable them 
to meet in full every requirement, and will spare 
no pains in making The Conductor for 1894 the 
pride of every conductor in the land, and a credit 
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to Organized Labor everywhere. To succeed in 
this undertaking it will be necessary to 
maintain the affection of all old-time friends 
and secure a continuation of that practical good 
will to which is due so much of the 
success achieved in the past. The many pledges 
constantly coming in from these valued allies, 
and the increasing number of new ones who are 
volunteering service, cannot be other than en- 
couraging, and give warrant for much of gratifi- 
cation in the fruits of the future. In the face of 
such encouragement the managers can but agaia 
pledge themselves to renewed exertion to the end 
that the highest expectations of the warmest 
friends may not be disappointed. It is with pride 
in the past and with no fears for the future, save 
such as must always attend upon the results of 
human endeavor, that The Conductor closes its 
first ten years of active life by extending to all its 
readers the warmest of the season's greetings, 
wishing for them a “merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous new year." 


Friends of organized labor the world over will 
view with regret the action taken by the Knights 
of Labor during their recent meeting in Philadel- 
phia. The downfall of Mr. Powderly will, of 
itself, bring no tears, able as has been his leader- 
ship and brilliant his efforts in behalf of the com- 
mon cause. In spite of his undoubted talents as 


an organizer and leader of men, he has long been 
the source of strife and division in the ranks he 
should have held together, and under his direc- 
tion the order has dwindled from a membership 
of more than a million to a poor forty thousand 
in good standing. The repeated efforts to depose 
him have resulted in numberless scandals, all of 
w^ich have had an influence for evil, not only 
upon his own particular following, but upon or- 
ganized labor in general. No man is essential to 
the success of any great movement, no matter 
what his talents, and it has probably been Mr. 
Powderly’s worst offense that his egotism would 
not allow him to see the personal application of 
this great truth, and his love for labor was not 
strong enough to lead him to resign, in order that 
the cause might grow. His successor, J. R. Sov- 
ereign, commissioner of labor statistics for this 
state, is as yet practically untried. He 
certainly has never given indication of 
being anything near the equal of Mr. 
Powderly, either in intellect or executive 
ability. This, however, may prove to be in his 
favor, and, if he can use with advantage the les- 
son taught by the reward granted his predeces- 
sor's overpowering ambition and egotism, he may 
bring the Knights of Labor once more into the 
high way of progress. It is an opportunity which 
should satisfy the ambitions of the most lofty 
minded, and all will hope he may prove equal to 
it. 


COMMENT. 


The petty and inconsequential manner in which 
many would-be reformers waste their energy is 
illustrated in a striking manner by the petition 
recently sent to Geo. M. Pullman, from the W. 
C. T U., requesting him to build no more cars 
-containing smoking compartments. If the good 
ladies composing this organization had taken a 
moment’s reflection along the lines of common 
sense, they would have been able to perceive that 
there was about one chance in a hundred million 
for any such petition to receive a favorable hear- 
ing; and even if the really miraculous should hap- 
pen, by Mr. Pullman giving heed to their peti- 
tion, the effect in reducing the evils of the tobac- 
co habit would be practically inappreciable. Fol- 
lowing out this line of reform, the ladies should 
next petition the box manufacturers to make no 
more cigar boxes, the paper workers to quit mak- 
ing cigarette packages, the coopers to discontinue 
the evil practice of making beer and whisky bar- 
rels, the glass-blowers to stop making bottles 
which might be used as packages for ardent spir- 


its ; in a thousand and one different directions 
they might expend their reform energy on this 
line. The possibilities are, truly, almost illimit- 
able. 

V 

Turning from such fields as this, we might 
contemplate the picture in the iron district of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, as presented through 
the medium of the press dispatches, and we 
might very pertinently ask if the surplus energy 
which is annually wasted on these inconsequential 
reforms, would not be expended to better purpose 
in the laudible attempt to rectify the iniquitous 
conditions which there exist ? From a press dis- 
patch, dated Iron wood, Mich., Nov., 2i, I quote, 
as follows : “It has been six months since the 
bowels of the Gogebic range were whacked by 
the picks of the men, who now stand round w 
the snow and biting winds and wondering whether 
it’s to be beets or potatoes that the good wife is 
to cook at noon. The little children running 
about the bare floors cannot answer the question, 
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for the cold wind from the broken windows drives 
them into corners and makes them talk about the 
stockings they should be wearing, and the shoes 
that father cannot buy. It is no exaggeration to 
state that i.ooo children on the Gogebic range are 
to-day without food, clothing and shqes." There 
are 5,000 able-bodied men, with families dependent 
upon them, anxious and willing to work, but with 
this poor priviledge denied them, and there are 
20,000 persons, men, women, and children, with 
absolute starvation staring them in the face, in a 
bleak and dreary district the beginning of a cold 
winter. With such a condition as this- — which, 
all things considered, seems almost incredible 
when mentioned in connection with the United 
States — existing in this glorious country,' our 
statesmen quarrel among themselves over a ques- 
tion of policy concerning the Sandwich Islands, 
and one of our leading reform organizations, 
bearing the word “Christian” as one of its dis- 
tinctive appellat ; ons, attempts the abolition of 
smoking compartments ' in Pullman coaches. 
What a glorious thing it would be if every person 
in this country should stop drinking whisky and 
smoking tobacco ? And what another glorious 
thing it would be if every person able and willing 
to work should have the opportunity. Come to 
think of it, as this policy of starvation is carried 
out by many persons high in temperance and 
religions circles, maybe it is a part of the regular 
temperance programme. When men have be- 
come reduced to such a point that they have 
absolutely nothing to spend for either whisky or 
tobacco, then the business must die, and temper- 
ance reform becomes an accomplished fact. 

V 

In the political field, also, this popular reform 
sentiment sometimes places persons afflicted with 
it into extremely ludicrous situations. There is 
an exclusive and mighty moral element resident 
in most of our large cities, who are periodically 
attacked with spasms of political purity, when 
they take it upon themselves to establish munici- 
pal rule after their own ideas of the eternal fitness 
of things. One of these spasms attacked the good 
citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., during the recent po- 
litical campaign, and caused them to oppose the 
election of a certain candidate because it was 
given out that he represented the saloon element, 
which was becoming altogether too powerful in 
politics. These truly good people worked like 
beavers to defeat their man, pnd when the ballots 
came to be counted they rejoiced at the reward 
of virtue in a glorious triumph. Meanwhile these 
good people had neglected the somewhat impor- 
tant matter of examining into the character of 
their own candidate; they worked for him and 


elected him simply because he wasn't the other 
fellow, and when a committee of the reform ele- 
ment went to notify their candidate of his glori- 
ous and entirely unexpected victory, they had to 
endure the humiliation consequent upon finding 
him dispensing drinks to the public in his capa- 
city as bar-tender in a third-class saloon. Their 
candidate at once resigned his position as bar- 
tender and proceeded to get himself gloriously 
full, as a measure preparatory to entering upon 
his legislative duties as representative of the ex- 
clusive classes of the City of Churches. While 
it is not always that these spasmodic reformers 
succeed in landing themselves so completely, "out 
of the frying pan into the^fire" as this, it is gen- 
erally the case that they succeed in expending 
lots of energy to little purpose. 

V 

Whatever may be the merits of this Hawaiian 
business that is just now agitating the country, 
it furnishes some striking proof of the claim that 
has often been made that there are but few of our 
great newspapers which dare to maintain an inde- 
pendent attitude on public questions. It has been 
charged that the majority of our great dailies 
were mere political time servers whose opinions 
were cut and dried for them by the powers they 
represented, and that they were ready to cham- 
pion any iniquity presented to them as a party 
measure, whether it represented the personal 
views of their managers or not. The develop- 
ment of this Hawaiian controversy has gone far 
to support that charge. When the annexation 
project was first announced there was a universal 
shout of approval, in which the great dailies rep- 
resenting the Cleveland element in politics took 
as enthusiastic a part any others; but when Cleve- 
land came into power and manifested some disap- 
proval to annexation by withdrawing the 
treaty from the senate, the Cleveland organs 
at once began to trim their sails for a change oi 
course. As Cleveland's antagonism to annexa- 
tion became more pronounced, the administration 
organs discovered and proclaimed the folly and 
wickedness of adding such distant territory to our 
national domain; and since Secretary Gresham's 
revelation has clearly defined the administration's 
attitude on the question, they have risen up with 
virtuous indignation and demanded that the 
United States perform “a great act of justice" by 
undoing the wrong committed against a feeble 
government and restoring Queen Lil to her mon- 
archical rights; thus performing a complete som- 
ersault in their published views in order to keep 
themselves in harmony with the attitude of the 
administration which they have not the courage 
to resist. On the whole it is not hard to under- 
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stand the bitterness of the criticism which is fre- 
quently directed at our great daily newspapers. 

* * 

« 

In commenting on the numerous railway acci- 
dents, directly traceable to the errors of em- 
ployes. which have occurred of late, a corres- 
pondent of the Railway Age , very properly, calls 
attention to the fact that mistakes are by no 
means confined to those employed in the railway 
service. Persons in every walk of life, in every 
branch of business, constantly and repeatedly 
make mistakes more or less trivial in their nature; 
and, with this palpable evidence of human falli- 
bility before our eyes, why should infallibility be 
demanded or expected of those engaged in the 
railway service ? Where is there a printer who 
works throughout the week without putting a d 
where he ought to have put a q ? Where is there 
an accountant who does not sometimes set down 
a 5 where he ought to put a 6 ? Where is the 
merchant, bauktr, broker, or person engaged in 
any business of life, who does not daily do some- 
thing wrong commit some blunder, or do some- 
thing he ought never have thought of doing at 
all, and would not have done if he had taken the 
trouble to think of its consequences, or had been 
able to foresee them ? And yet, railway men 
are expected to escape all this ; they are expected 
to work year in and year out without committing 
any of those errors to which weak humanity is 
liable, for the most trivial mistake on their part 
may mean a tremendous sacrifice of human life. 
The accountant who sets down a wrong figure 
may run over his work a second time and easily 
correct his mistake, but the train dispatcher who 
sets down a wrong figure is deprived of the option 
of correcting his error at some future time. His 
mistake goes forth from him, fraught with all its 
terrible consequences to human life and happi- 
ness, absolutely beyond recall, and the conse- 
quences are his to suffer. This is a terrible 
responsibility to rest on the shoulders of any one 
man ; and it is a sort of responsibility which is 
calculated to make men keen, alert, watchful, 
ever on their guard against the commission of 
error. Still it does not place them above that 
distinctively human attribute of fallibility, and 
the wonder is, not that dispatchers sometimes 
make mistakes, but that they make so few of 
them. Yet, with this liability to error constantly 
present, the dispatcher who may have escaped 
error for years is crucified as a criminally negli- 
gent person, by the general public, on his first 
exhibition of a trait so excessively human that 
none may hope to escape it. And so of the con- 
ductor, the engineer, the brakeman, the switch- 
man, the employ^ in any branch of the train 


service on railroads. The public cannot know 
the thousand and one details to which these men 
have to attend, the neglect of even the most ap- 
parently trivial of which may place scores of 
lives in jeopardy, and when it places men in the 
pillory for the commission of a seemingly colossal 
blunder, it is but inflicting punishment for the ex- 
hibition of a trait which none but Almighty God 
may be expected to be free from. The error 
which results in loss of life may, after the result 
is apparent, appear so idiotic that one might won- 
der how it could be committed by an intelligent 
being ; but that same error may have been 
caused by inattention to one of the very least of 
the details which the brain of its author is expect- 
ed to take cognizance of and never fail to execute. 
These are considerations which do not always 
sufficiently enter into public criticism of railway 
accidents. They are considerations which make 
it apparent that the public, if it would secure 
ac equate protection from the mistakes of railway 
employes, must assume « jurisdiction in certaiu 
directions which it has heretofore neglected. If 
employes are to protect the public, the public 
must return the compliment and guarantee cer- 
tain protection to employes. 

# # 

# 

In commenting on the Lehigh strike in 
its issue of November 24, the Railway Age 
says: "The Lehigh Valley railway strike inaug- 
urated last Sunday is confessedly an attempt for 
the first time to test the strength of a federation 
of railway employes which has long been con- 
templated, but never before put into aggressive 
action. It is admitted that there is no disagree- 
ment in regard to wages, and the grievances upon 
which the strike is ostensibly based are in regard 
to minor details of an agreement harmoniously 
made between the company and its men some 
time ago. In regard to these unimportant details 
the representatives of the labor organizations re- 
quested action by the president and general man- 
ager of the road. These officials declined to 
treat with an intermediary authority between 
themselves and their men, and thereupon the 
strike was begun/’ 

This statement with all its appearance of im- 
partiality, is thoroughly disingenuous. It is cal- 
culated to impress the public mind with the be- 
lief that the federated orders have precipitated a 
vast strike upon the basis of a petty and wholly 
unimportant issue, merely for the purpose of 
testing their strength as against the corporation, 
and without any consideration of the rights of 
the public in the matter at all. The direct con- 
trary of these implications are the facts in the 
matter. The issue upon which this strike was 
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precipitated involves the whole principle of the 
rights of employes on railways, as they have 
been recognized for years, and so far from the 
federated orders being responsible for the strike, 
they have made every possible effort to avoid it. 
On the part of the corporation the case was not 
that the officials ' 'declined to treat with an inter- 
mediary authority between themselves and their 
men," but that they declined to treat at all. There 
was no question whatever of "intermediary au- 
thority” in connection with the affair at its in- 
ception; the men attempted to gain redress of 
grievances in their capacity as employes of the 
Lehigh Valley Railway , and it was only after they 
had utterly failed to obtain recognition in this 
capacity, and the officials had shown themselves 
utterly averse to any consideration of grievances 
whatever, that the question of "intermediary au- 
thority" appeared, and, even after the organiza- 
tions appeared in the matter, the effort was, not 
to precipitate a strike or force arbitrary and un- 
just conditions upon the company, but to avoid a 
strike by every possible means. Whatever may 
be the outcome or consequences of this strike, 
the onus of such must rest with the officials of 
the company, and in order that the action of the 
federated orders may be clearly understood a care- 
ful reading of the brief official history of the 
strike, given in another portion of this issue, is 
earnestly recommended. 

Throughout this matter the federated orders 
have acted with the greatest conservatism. 
There has never been any indication of a desire 
to force an issue with the railway company; but, 
on the contrary, every effort has been made to 
avoid an issue. There has been no time during the 
controversy leading up to this strike when the of- 
ficers of the company could not have met a com- 
mittee of employes, as such, wholly apart from 
the influence of any "intermediary authority,” 
had they desired to do so. Indeed, that this 
argument of "intermediary authority” is an after- 
thought with the officials, is clearly shown by the 
fact that they had to repudiate a previously ad- 
mitted principle in order to give it standing. 
Returning for a moment to the implication that 
the federated orders picked up a "minor” and 
"unimportant” point merely for the purpose of 
testing their strength with the corporation, let 
those to whom this suggestion occurs first give 
the persons having the matter in charge credit 
for sufficient intelligence to come in when it rains, 
and then consider whether or not it is likely that 
these persens would select for such a test a time 
like the present, when the country is full of idle 
men, and industrial conditions are all against the 
success of such a test. That the idea of putting 


the strength of the federated orders to the test is 
at the bottom of this strike, there can be no 
doubt; but it is quite certain that the idea did 
not originate with the federated orders. And 
let us see about these "unimportant details,” 
failure to secure a hearing on the question of ad- 
justment of which led to the strike. Here is an 
article from the agreement posted by Mr. Voor- 
hees last July, and which went into effect August 
i st : 

"No employ^ shall be suspended or discharged 
without a bearing and investigation, and he may 
have the privilege of calling in and have 
present any actual witness of the offense. 
Pending investigation, if the employ^ de- 
sires, he may also be represented by any 
disinterested employ^ of his choice. Be- 
ing investigated and found blameless he shall be 
allowed full pay for time lost. Suspension shall 
be definite; time of suspension to be computed 
from time the party was originally taken off.” 

This article embodies a principle which has 
been conceded by the majority of railway corpor- 
ations for years past. It is not conceded as a 
necessity wrung from corporations by labor or- 
ganizations solely by virtue of the latter’s strength 
(although labor organizations have been mainly 
instrumental in securing its recognition), but as 
a principle of inherent justice due to all employes 
to protect them against the machinations and 
petty spites of subordinate officials who, "dressed 
in a little brief authority,” are inclined to carry 
things with a high hand and subordinate the best 
interests of the corporation to certain evil designs 
of theii own. It is a principle the recognition 
of which is an absolute necessity to a just and 
proper management of large bodies of employes, 
and only those persons whose sense of justice is 
yet in a rudimentary stage of development would 
class it as an "unimportant” detail. When the 
Lehigh Valley railway officials began to discharge 
men who had been prominent in securing the 
adoption of the agreement and refuse their ap- 
peals to be heard in their own defense, it was 
time to protest; and when a protest which was 
sought to be presented strictly in accord with the 
terms of an agreement which the employes had 
with the company, was ignored, and the right of 
protest according to the agreement denied, it was 
time to strike, as being the only form of protest 
left in the possession of the men. To have tame- 
ly submitted to the company’s* arbitrary ruling, 
to have renounced their right of protest, was to 
open wide the door for the introduction of 
practices under which no employ^ would be safe. 
Clearly, if the right to insist upon the recogni- 
tion of this principle is renounced, there is no 
protection left for the men. Employes who have 
been active in working for the rights of the men 
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would be singled out one at a time and quietly 
dropped. No admission by the company of the 
right of its employes to belong to labor organiza- 
tions would be of any avail to the employes then. 
In fact, this principle which is classed as an "un- 
important" detail involves the very life of the or- 
ganizations of the employes on the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railway. As to the point raised that the 
agreement is not binding upon the Lehigh Val- 
ley railway, because made at a time when the 
road was under lease to the P. & R., it is not 
worth a moment’s consideration. The agreement 
was made with Lehigh Valley employes , it being 
distinctly understood at the time that such was 
the case, and, further, the agreement was not 
posted until after the abrogation of the lease. If 
this point was of the slightest value the agree- 
ment would never have been posted. Those in 
charge of this matter recognize the fact that the 
present is a very unpropitious time to strike, and 
they are confident in the assertion that it was 


solely because of this fact that the necessity of a 
strike was forced upon them. The indignities 
which have been put upon the members of labor 
organizations, in the trust -cursed territory in 
which the Lehigh Valley operates, in the past, 
are matters of history, and there can be no doubt 
that the Lehigh Valley management has selected 
the present as the most propitious time to deal a 
decisive blow to the federated orders. From the 
standpoint of present developments there can be 
discovered but one mistake made by the employes 
and that was made last July when they waived 
their rights as members of labor organizations in 
order to secure consideration of the agreement 
now in dispute. They should have insisted upon 
all their rights at that time; they should have 
forced an issue upon that very point. The issue 
was bound to come, and it is time to settle defin- 
itely the point whether or not the principle of or- 
ganization is to have a place in the industrial 
economy of free America. "B.” 


The Pittsburg Post is responsible for the fol- 
lowing additions to "the romance of the rail." 
"A westbound freight train was running at full 
speed past the hamlet of Garfield, eight miles 
east of Alliance, and it was at that point that a 
most remarkable thing happened. The forward 
truck of one of the cars became detached, slid 
out from under the cars, jumped the eastbound 
main track and landed in a ditch. The trainmen 
were in ignorance* that anything unusual had 
occurred and the train was not stopped. The 
car, with only one truck, kept its place on the 
rails and ran the entire distance to Alliance with- 
out by its movement suggesting there was any- 
thing wrong. In passing through Alliance the 
car was by accident noticed by a car inspector, 
and it was as a matter of course immediately 
taken out of the train. The forward end had 
been held up by the coupling. Track walkers 
were sent back and finally the lost truck was 
found in the ditch. The train crew were greatly 
astonished and could hardly believe their eyes. 

The same evening an eastbound freight was de- 
scending the grade east of Massillon. The train 
broke in two, a not infrequent occurrence with 
heavy freights. The two pieces ran on to M. N. 
tower, where they were reunited. There the 
conductor inspected the train to note if any dam- 
age had been done. He thought it looked a little 
short and counted the cars. To his surprise he 
found one missing. A search was made and the 
car was found in the edge of a field quite a dis- 
tance back. It had broken loose from one of the 


ends, jumped the tracks, and its impetus carried 
it into the field. 

Old railroaders tell of similar accidents, but 
their stories have been to some extent discredited. 
They are now triumphantly vindicated." 


Days Gone By. 

Oh. the days gone by! Oh, the days gone by! 

The apple ia the orchard and the pathway 
through the r ye, 

The chirr. .p o£ tae robin and the whistle of the 
quail, 

As he piped across the meadows sweet as any 
nightingale; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the 
blue was in the sky, 

And my happy heart brimmed over, in the days 
gone by. 

In 1 the days gone by, when my naked feet were 
tripped 

By the honeysuckle’s tangles, where the water 
lilies dipped. 

And the ripple of the river lipped the moss along 
the brink, 

Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle 
came to drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the truant's 
wayward cry 

And the splashing of the swimmer, in the days 
gone by. 

Oh, the days gone by! Oh, the days gone by! 

The music of the laughing lip, the luster of the 
eye; 

The childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin's magic 
ring, 

The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in every- 
thing, 

When life was like a story, holding neither sob 
nor sigh, 

In the olden, golden glory of the days gone by. 

— James Whitcomb Riley in Republic. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. i, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

When reading “The Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck" in our boyhood days many, doubtless, 
wondered why he stood there and met death 
when a way of escape was open to him. In the 
light of maturer years, with experience to guide 
us, the solution is not so difficult. 

Educated to respect and obey authority, im- 
plicitly, until his personal volition was domi- 
nated completely in time of ordinary surround- 
ings, when extraordinary conditions encompassed 
him he was unequal to the effort of personally 
deciding how to act without the directing voice pf 
familar and acknowleged authority. 

Soldiers, having within themselves power to 
achieve victory, have, undirected, suffered tem- 
porary defeat until the appearance of a leader in 
whom they had confidence, directing with author- 
ity, inspired them to accomplish with lessened 
numbers, under authority, what they failed to do 
with greater numbers undirected. Witness the 
battle of Winchester. The longer men serve un- 
der authority the more necessary authority seems 
to them before attempting anything. Therefore 
in times of emergency the man of long routine 
service who is equal to the demand, undirected, 
is more rare than we suppose, or will acknowl- 
edge. Such a man or men may justly be said to 
be “cumbered or burdened with serving." 

Like Martha, the sister of Mary, men do not 
always “choose the better part." 

The fact that a “choice" determines the matter 
would imply we need not necessarily be so “cum- 
bered." Railway men are peculiarly situated in 
regard to this influence. They must start, con- 
tinue and finish under authority. 

The fact that a tried and capable man issues 
the orders may not imply that he issues the best 
orders relative to the matter involved. Men, 
present, may know better about the action neces- 
say to be taken than one many miles away. Yet 
so strongly are they “cumbered with service" 
and habituated to looking for direction that the in- 
ferior way, “authorized," is adopted at a disad- 


vantage when an unauthorized improvised method 
would be more profitable and easier. 

When new to service some energetic man may 
dare to suggest “a more excellent way," like 
Paul, but a few times suffices him. After he has 
“explained, explained and explained ‘why he did 
not follow instructions' he subsides into a sullen 
acquiescence until the amount of service he per- 
forms is limited by the ability of the directing 
mind to gauge his capacity, and still he has 
enough to “trouble him about much serving" in 
obedience to orders from those in authority. 

Because men are so “troubled" it is not neces- 
sary. for them to trouble others when off duty; 
but when railway men off duty can talk only of 
“runs," “doubles," “lay outs," “breaking in 
two," “waiting for fog," etc., they are very much 
“cumbered." Should one of us hear adoctor, law- 
yer, or merchant thus tell of his difficulties, in 
mixed society, the verdict at once would be 
“stuck on himself." Just reverse the matter and 
imagine in a mixed gathering how the “service" 
talk of railway men sounds. 

“You can can always tell a railway man," is a 
proverb. Like all proverbs it sounds better than 
it suits, or is unsuited to the railway man of to- 
day. WheQ spring bottom pants and large check 
suits with a vest that reached near the top of his 
extremeties were the rule, he carried a sign pa- 
tent to all. Why can a railway man to-day “be 
told" any more than a blacksmith, carpenter or 
bricklayer without some sign? He cannot with- 
out he is so “cumbered" and “troubled with serv- 
ing, "tells on himself. If not by his dress, his 
walk will not tell, like a sailor, and he is not let- 
tered and numbered, like a policeman, therefore 
he must “give himself away" through conversa- 
tion; “cumbered with service" talk, thoughtlessly, 
perhaps, yet, too frequently, intentional. If he 
tells some one "he was reprimanded," he got 
1 'jacked up. " If some one was discharged, he ‘ ‘got 
it in the neck." If called into the office, “He 
was up on the carpet." What wonder listeners to 
such talk remark, “You can always tell a railway 
man!" 
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Why should a railway man carry home infor- 
mation of all the wrecks and accidents occurring 
on the road? It only increases anxiety, on his 
account, with no good purpose served. He will 
not “carry” unless so heavily "cumbered with 
serving” he can think and talk of nothing else. 
Why is it the minister, the grocer or doctor, meet- 
ing a railway man, turns the conversation on, 
“Are you just in? just going out? making good 
time? got a good run?” etc. They do not ask a 
mechanic if “Just coming from or going to work? 
or how much he is making?” In deference to 
the railway man's well known inclination to ' 'ser- 
vice” talk he is approached from the side these 
men think him most accessible. Even barbers 
estimate his conversational ability by the gauge 
he has made for his own measurement, finding a 
sure response to their chatter when asking about 
“your road.” 

One can understand how a life of danger and 
escapes may furnish a bond of sympathy between 
men engaged in dangerous callings, yet the most 
disastrous shipwreck told of by surviving sailors, 
and deadly engagements related by spared sol- 
diers will, in time, lose their interest for all but 
the participants. 

Apply the same criticism to the experiences of 
railway men. Tell them in the division rooms. 
Relate them to each other if any good will be ac- 
complished as a warning to a fellow employA 
Write them to the proper officer when necessary, 
but don't be so “cumbered with service” and 
“troubled” about them they must be promiscu- 
ously prominent in public until friends patiently 
listen and patronizingly remark, “I can always 
tell a railway man,” takiog to themselves much 
credit for a discovery forced upon them. How 
may we be dis-en or unincumbered? 

Let progress, like students, whether of scientific 
or political knowledge, be their aim. Church 
and state, class and individual never advance 
while living in the past. Retrospection, unless 
to avoid errors, is worse than useless. If we 
never produce anything except chaff for public 
consumption, because we thresh over the same 
straw so often, one must not be surprised tQ find 
so much dust thrown in our eyes from the same 
public. Railway men are capable but cumbered. 
If men with a capacity for grasping progressive 
knowledge are content to repeat “A B C” always, 
who shall blame officers and the public if they 
always talk primer to us? 

Cease doing things mechanically and in a 
routine manner, because some one else who or- 
ders is responsible. 

Don’t be so ready to say when matters don’t 
just suit, “There are more roads than this,” 


thinking your experience will secure you another 
place readily. 

Experience is good find desirable, but one may 
have too much experience for his own benefit. A 
trainmaster needing an experienced conductor 
asked an applicant how much experience he 
claimed, whereupon he began to enumerate. He 
had run on tbe C., B. & Q. t N. Y. C., C. AN. 
W., H. & St. Joe, N. Y., L. E. & W., U. P., N: 
P. and — “Held on! hold on!” said the trail- 
master, “you are too experienced for me. 1 
cannot use you. You know too much for this 
line, or did not know enough for the lines you 
name.” A clear case of “cumbered with serv- 
ing.” Avoid the ruts. If necessary cross them 
instead of moving in them. It may be harder 
making progress running across instead of in 
them, but the shaking up will do you good and 
help to obliterate the rut so some younger man 
will not so easily drop therein. Get out of tfu 
rut! When we find ourselves “rut bound" be 
‘ 'troubled” more about that than the amount of 
service required to leave it. Above all things do 
not succumb to routine until “cumbered with 
serving.” S. E. F. 

Dbnison, Tex., Nov. 27, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

It may be that this letter is a little late, but, if 
so, want of opportunity must be my excuse. 
Business has been so brisk on the M. K. & T. of 
late that time, not absolutely needed for sleep, 
has been at a premium with us all, and letter 
writing has been practically out of the question. 
It will not do to fail entirely, however, as the 
Brothers of Denison 53, and the Sisters of the 
Auxiliary as well, are beginning to look for 
something in every number. Speaking of the 
sisters of the L. A. to O. R. C., I wish to tell 
every brother division that has neglected to form 
an auxiliary that they are losing more than half 
the joys of life, and are failing to profit by one 
of the best portions of our noble order. I must 
tell you all about a delightful surprise sprung 
upon our division a few weeks ago. Just as we 
were about to close the session in due form there 
came a knock on our outer door. The brother 
who went to answer tbe knock was almost stricken 
dumb with astonishment by finding the outer 
room full to overflowing with charming ladies. 
When he had partially recovered they made him 
understand they were there to invite us to a “lap 
banquet” then awaiting our attention in a room 
near at hand. When he had conveyed tbe mes- 
sage thus given him we were as thoroughly sur- 
prised as be could possibly have been, but, you 
may be sure, lost no time in sending out a ready 
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acceptance of the invitation. To say that we 
were splendidly entertained would be to tell but 
half the truth, and I must leave the rest to the 
imaginations of the brethren. The ladies to 
whom we are indebted for this feast with its ac- 
companying social pleasures were Mesdames 
Williams, Gudgell, Bledsoe, Cassens, Stone, 
Jones, Oldham, Watson, Littlefield, Strait, Ty- 
gard, Kollert, and Arthur; and while we may be 
in their debt now, it won’t be long until that debt 
has been repaid with interest. Boys, we cannot 
get along without the L. A. We might as well 
try to get along without our wives and mothers. 
God bless our noble women; they have ever been 
first in every good work and purpose of life. 

Our division is by no means dead, but on ac- 
count of the rush of railroad business the attend- 
ance is rather slim just now. An entertainment 
was recently given which resulted in making our 
treasury fat enough to answer all present de- 
mands. For this success much credit is due our 
worthy secretary, Brother Kollert, who has 
proven himself emphatically the right man in the 
right place. I did not learn the names of the two 
young ladies who won the prizes for selling the 
tickets, but understand that the prizes consisted 
of an elegant gold watch and an equally desirable 
parasol. Yours in P. F., S. P. 

WflLKESBARRE, Pa., NOV. 27, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As this will be the last issue of The Conduc- 
tor for the present year, I feel that it should not 
go out without some message to the boys from 
Division 160. We have been very busy of late 
making arrangements for our regular annual ball, 
the ninth of the series, which was given on the 
evening of Monday, Nov. 20. There was a large 
gathering in response to our invitations — no 
doubt the Lehigh Valley strike had its influence 
on the attendance — and fully seventy- five couples 
took part in the grand march. W. J. C nway 
and wife conducted this march, and under their 
skillful guidance it was made one of the features 
of the evening. Mr. Conway, by the way, was 
at one time an engineer on the L. V. After sev- 
eral hours of dancing a delicious supper was 
served by the members of Springer Division No. 
20, L. A. to O. R. C., and right here I wish to 
extend the thanks of Division 160 to the ladies 
for their assistance, and to other parties for favors 
shown us. Bro. J. R. Bennett proved himself a 
host in the entertainment of friends, as did Bros. 
John and Bernard Law. Among the guests of 
the evening were Bro. J. H. Rice and wife, Bros. 
Chas. McCassin, Chas. Varney, Wm. Mills, of 
B. of L. E., Bros. Jas. Manley, M. Manley, Abe 


Reilly, Elmer Butts, and many others of B. of 
L. F., B. of R. R. T., and O. R. T. It was the 
unanimous verdict of all present that the ball 
was a success in every particular, and the mem- 
bers may very well feel satisfied with this portion 
of their year's labor. 

Just now I am as much taken up with our 
trouble on the Lehigh Valley as I was .with the 
ball, and perhaps a word from one who is on the 
ground may not be unwelcome to the Brethren. 
This is the eighth day of the strike, and I can 
assure you that the Brothers of all the orders are 
as firm to day as they were when the strike was 
first ordered. At this point on the Lehigh Valley 
there are about 120 engineers, about the same 
number of conductors and firemen, 300 brake- 
men and fifteen operators, and a firmer lot of men 
were never banded together. We hold meetings 
twice each day. The men are all sober and quiet 
and do not gi near the railroads, but go to head- 
quarters to hear the news as sent from various 
points along the line from Buffalo to Jersey City. 
The committee have headquarters in St. All's 
hall, where the Postal Telegraph Company have 
put in a line for our use, we furnishing the oper- 
ator. Bro. Wilkins was with us one day last 
week and enlightened the men as to the situation, 
telling them to stand firm and success would 
crown their efforts. He then went to Pittston, 
Sayre and Buffalo, returning to-day to remain 
until the end, unless called away by Bro. Clarlr, 
who is holding the fort at Philadelphia, the head- 
quarters of the grand officers. We have also 
been favored with addressess from Bro. Young- 
son, B. of L. E. ; Bro. Wilkinson, B. of R. T.; 
and Bro. Wilson, B. of L. F. I close this com- 
munication hoping that, by the time you hear 
from me again, we will have won our battle, 
which we are making the battle of our lives. 

Yours in P. F., 

Jas. Finley, 

C. C. and Cor. Div. 160. 


Seymour, Ind., Nov. 20, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Again the sad duty falls to us of telling you of 
the death of two more of our brothers, J R. 
Stanton, and ChaS. E. Neff, making seven of our 
own Division, and eight of noble old 48 of the 
B. R. C., our first love. Sweet memories will 
always dwell in our minds of the time when 
Stevens, Swift, Farrell, Lyhane, Price, Cunning- 
ham, Stanton and Neff were with us, and when 
in the full vigor of life, and with ambitions for the 
future welfare of each and all, we used to gather 
on the second and fourth Sundays of each month 
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in our old hall, and have the best meetings in 
town, excepting no other fraternity . 

Happy old times — not so long ago, but never 
to return. Looking backward, we can again live 
over the old life, and almost wish we were back 
again, and those true men again with us. Our 
charter for nearly two years has only at brief 
intervals been without a badge of mourning for 
one of the brothers, and as each death makes us 
one less, we see the importance of, and the broth- 
erly duty of coming closer together. Scon the faces 
will all be new, the old ones will have gone, and 
will be spoken of by friends as we now speak of our 
departed brothers. Three of our number, Price, 
Cunningham and Neff, have met death in violent 
form, and we daily see the need of being ready 
to go at a moment’s notice. The lack of this is 
the greatest neglect of a railroad man. Trained 
as they are to habits of regularity, and discipline, 
the most important duty of their lives, that of 
preparing for death, is many, many times delay- 
ed too long. 

On the 28th of October, at the residence of 
Bro. Thos. McMackin, Price’s Hill, Cincinnati, 
Bro. J. R. Stanton breathed his last. His condi- 
tion had been critical for three weeks, and his 
sudden death was directly caused by a congestive 
chill. As his life went out, another of our very 
best men on the road, in the Division, and at 
home, began a new life in the mysterious beyond 
of which we know so little. A remarkable man, 
in many ways,, a good husband, a doting parent, 
and a first-class railroad man has died, and our 
charter is again draped in mourning. 

How many who will read these lines will re- 
member Stanton as the conductor who had charge 
of the delegates’ train over the O. & M. on May 
7th, when everything was pleasure, and all were 
having a good time, he doing the hardest work of 
any man on the train. Before they had returned 
to their homes, Lew Price, one of the entertain- 
ing committee, was cold in death. Ia a few 
weeks another of the committee, B. E. Cunning- 
ham, was killed on his train, and now poor "Jim” 
has joined them. We buried him at Olney, 111., 
on Oct. 30th, the burial services being conducted 
by the Masonic order. Employes were all given 
transportation, and the officials were all very kind 
in their treatment of those who cared to attend. 
The Olney Times contained a lengthy account of 
his life, as also did the two Seymour daily papers, 
he having many friends in all vocations of life. 
May his rest be a peaceful one. May we all, 
while in tears of sympathy for the departed, and 
those near to him in life, mentally resolve to be 
better men. C. W. M. 

X 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 6, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

At a regular meeting of Macon Division No. 
123, held Dec. 3, 1893, in accordance with the 
statutes, the following officers were elected: A. N. 
Kendrick, C. C.; H. T. Smith, A. C. C.; T. K. 
Hunsaker, Sec. and Treas. ; W. C. Davis, S. C.; 
P. B. Blackshear, J. C.; B. F. McWhorter, J. S.. 
J. T. Holmes, O. S. ; J. H. Hall, Cipher Corres- 
pondent, and your humble servant appointed Cor- 
respondent to The Railway Conductor. It 
therefore devolves upon me to make this report 
and a beginning of my labors in that respect. We 
had a very interesting meeting Sunday. An un- 
usual number of brothers were present, all of 
whom seemed to take an interest in the meeting; 
Your correspondent being a new member of Divi- 
sion No. 123 cannot be expected to say much at 
this writing, but he hopes to be able to write 
something more interesting in the future. It is 
hoped that Division No. 123 will prosper during 
the ensuing year, but will say right here that the 
officers cannot make a success alone, as a great 
many members expect. If the members will do 
their part it is bound to be successful, as I think 
thfc officers will do theirs. As I fear this is getting 
too long I will close until next time. 

Yours in T. F., W. C. Davis. 

Correspondent Div. No. 123. 

A Financial Transaction. — "Say, mister,” said 
a boy who had just overtaken a market wagon 
after pursuing it for four or five blocks, "do you 
wanter know who hit you in the neck with that 
hard snowball ?” 

* ‘You bet I do, ” replied the m n, slacking speed. 

"Will ye gimme a quarter if I ketch him and 
briDg him here?” 

“Yep.” 

“Gimme fifty cents?” 

‘ Yes,” said the driver, lifting his whip from 
the socket, "but I won’t give you any more’n 
that.” 

"Well, git the money ready.” 

"You haven’t got the boy that threw the snow- 
ball yet.” 

"Yts I have. That boy is me. Dad’s sick, and 
me mother can’t get work. The twins is too lit- 
tle to earn anything, an’ if I don’t hustle there 
won’t be any Christmas tree at our house. I'll 
take a lickin’ any day for fifty cents.” 

"Sonny,” said the market man, in a voice that 
was remarkably husky, "here’s yer fifty cents. 
I’m in a hurry now — you needn't bother about 
deliverin' the goods. We’ll call it square.” 
Washington Star. 
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Marion, la., Nov. 29, 1893. 
Editor kailway Conductor : 

Sister readers of The Conductor: Perhaps 
many of -you find yourselves feeling as I do to- 
night, when thinking of writing a letter for our 
department, that is, in a mood to write, but with 
so many thoughts clamoring for expression that 
you have a mind to give it up entirely. In think- 
ing of those of the L. A. to O. R. C., my mind 
always reverts to the Convention in Toledo last 
May, anfl very pleasant reminiscences follow the 
thought. To me it was a great treat to be able to 
mingle with so many wide-awake, earnest women, 
even if we did differ on some points, as would be 
only natural, in any gathering of so many zeal- 
ous workers, anywhere or for any parpose. To 
be true to one’s own convictions is not only to be 
true to one’s friends, but what is more, to be true 
to one’s own self. And the deference shown to 
other's opinions during the time of my stay with 
the L. A. to O. R. C., while in session at Toledo, 
reflects credit on the different Divisions repre- 
sented there. The new Divisions formed since 
speak well for the wives of the O. R. C. We 
have, probably, one of the smallest Divisions 
here in Marion, of any, but the thought of those 
few days among so many enthusiastic, intelligent 
women always banishes any discouragement. I 
wish to add that although we are few in number, 
with the exception of your humble servant we 
have the quality, if not the quantity, and are all 
becoming more interested each time of meeting. 
When we received word of Sister Dustan’s gener 
ous offer to the Auxiliaries, it was very gratify- 
ing to feel that I had met the dear Sister, and 
could make her seem more of a reality by telling 
our Division something of my short acquaintance 
with her. We can hardly hope to earn the 
medal, but know there are many Divisions that 
have earned one such by their good works. Our 
sisters of Columbia Division at Cedar Rapids 
have invitations out for a ball (that is, they, in 
conjunction with the O. R. C. of that place, have.) 
It is very pleasant to be situated so that we can 
visit back and forth with these enterprising sis- 


ters. By the way, guess I’ll take occasion to give 
them a little scolding for never writing one word 
about themselves for The Conductor. They 
wouldn’t even have to pay postage either, as they 
could slip right into the elevator of the Granby 
Block and hand their message to the Editor-in- 
Chief. Now I imagine that if The Conductor 
was published way off in San Francisco or New 
York, they would have written long ago. 

Last Sunday in looking for an article we wished 
to read, I came upon my "bunch of cards,’ 
gathered while in Toledo, and my husband and I 
looked them over for about the dozenth time. 
While there are some names, the bearers of 
which I cannot recall in face and form, yet the 
most of them call to my mind plainly the giver. 
This was the card of one of my room-mates, 
until I count four such, with pleasant remem- 
brances of each. This the Grand President, this 
the Past G. P., this the Grand Secretary, that the 
husband of so-and-so. These were delegates, 
fine women, too. Those were from California. 
Those from Sin Antonio, how well I remember 
our discussion, that morning of our ride around 
the beautiful city. Then we remember how glad 
we were after all to be with the children, big and 
little, at home once more, and tell the husband 
(who had remained on duty al home) how we 
wished he were only there too , each and every day 
of our stay. Well, it has been many months 
since then, and I doubt not that this will seem a 
little out of date to those not interested, but as 
there were so many I hoped to write to person- 
ally, I bethought me of this method by which I 
might speak to many at one time. To all who 
find it of any interest, I address this lengthy 
letter. Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. N. D. Hahn. 


Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 28, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Having been elected correspondent of "Golden 
Rod" Division No. 43, of the L. A. to the O. R. 
C., just organized at this place, I write to give 
you the list of our officers elected. Mrs Julia 
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Harris, President; Mrs. W. S. Gaar, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. M. Cason, Sr. Sister; Mrs. J. W. 
Rose, Jr. Sister; Mrs. R. L. Wilson, Guard; Mrs. 
D. S. Walraven, Secy, and Treas. ; Mrs. W. N. 
Johnson, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. M. J. Land, 
Correspondent. Deputy Grand President, Mrs. 
Sam Dustan, of Memphis, Tenn., arrived in At- 
lanta on Sunday, the 12th inst., and on Monday 
and Tuesday, the 13th and 14th, instituted the 
new Division in an appropriate manner, giving 
the new Sisters instructions in the work of the 
Order and starting us off in nice shape. Our new 
Division started out with 16 charter members, 
and the promise of a large number of conductors' 
wives to join us. The O. R. C. Div. here has 
been very kind in starting us, paying for our 
charter and stationery, and promises every assis- 
tance, and as the conductors here have a large 
and prosperous Division, and we have plenty of 
good material to draw from, we expect to soon be 
the banner Division of the south. The Grand 
Division will meet here in May, 1895, and we ex- 
pect to be able to entertain our visitors in the 
proverbial Southern way and make them all have 
a nice time. The Ladies' Auxiliary fills a long 
felt want among the conductors' wives, and now 
that it has started off with such good prospects 
here, we expect to soon see it cover the whole 
Southern territory. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. M. J. Land. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dec g, 1893. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

The year 1893 is very near its close, and with it 
my office as Corresponding Secretary. I am 
sorry to say my contributions to The Conductor 
have been neglected, but only through causes too 
numerous to mention at this writing, During the 
past summer there was not much to write about 
Benevolent Division, as everyone who could went 
to the Fair, and the attendance at the meetings 
was small. The last meetings, however, have 
been well attended by the members. The first 
Wednesday in December we held an election of 
officers. Our Secretary, who has filled the chair 
for two years, never missing a meeting if possible 
to get to the hall, wanted a rest, and our Presi- 
dent, who has been a faithful worker, also wanted 
to retire. We finally unanimously elected the 
following officers: Sister Foote, Pres.; Sister 
Horan, Secy.; Sister Throop, Vice Pres.; Sister 
Vermillion, S. S. ; Sister Smith, J. S.; Sister 
George, Guard; Sister Harris, Cor. Sec.; Sister 
Zimmerman, Chairman of Ex. Com. With such 
officers and the assistance of our floor members, 


who can always be depended upon, we will surely 
succeed in doing good work. Our Division has 
been visited by the sickness of several of its mem- 
bers, and the sisters have nobly proven their sis- 
terly love. I am glad none were forgotten in 
their time of trouble and all were willing to lend 
a helping hand. 

Now I must say a few words about the way we 
treated our Secretary, Sister Foote. Nov. 
13 th Sister Zimmerman called and in- 
vited her to go calling. Soon after 

they left the house the sisters with 

filled baskets of good things darkened the rooms, 
lit the gas, spread the table and arranged things 
to suit themselves. By the time she returned we 
had everything in readiness. You can imagine 
the fun we had in getting ready and her surprise 
when she walked in. The best of all was a beau- 
tiful chair in waiting, which was presented by the 
sisters of Division No. 17. A very appropriate 
presentation speech was made by the President, 
Sister Sims, then we gathered around the table in 
the dining room to devour the good things that 
God in His goodness bad provided fo« our use. 
After making toasts and much merriment for sev- 
eral hours, we returned to our homes much 
pleased and refreshed after such an afternoon of 
pleasure. 

Wishing you all a merry Xmas, 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. J. M. Cory. 

Cor. Sec. 


Old Christmas. 

I. 

It’s a long way round the year, my dears, 

A long way round the year! 

I found the frost and the flame, my dears, 

I found the smile and tear. 

II. . 

Th**. wind blew high on the pine-topped hill, 
And cut me keen on the moor; 

The heart of the stream was frozen still, 

As I tapped at the miller's door. 

hi. 

I tossed them holly in hall and cot, 

And bade them right good cheer, 

But stayed me not in any spot, 

For I'd traveled around the year 

IV. 

To bring the Christmas joy, my dears, 

To your eyes so bonnie and true; 

And a mistletoe bough for you, my dears, 

A mistletoo bough for you! 

— St. Nicholas. 
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C. W. Case has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Great Northern, vice A. L. Mohler, 
resigned. 

* * * 

Vice President D. B. Robinson denies abso- 
lutely the report that a receiver is to be appointed 
for the Atchison. 

# * * 

The published reports of the Atchison show an 
increase of $64,637 in its net earnings for the 
month of October. 

* * * 

A Philadelphia special, under date of Dec. 4, 
says an application will soon be made for the re 7 
moval of the present Reading receivers on the 
grounds of mismanagement and extravagance. I. 
L. Rice and other stockholders are said to be be- 
hind the movement. 

* * * 

A plan is said to be under consideration for the 
consolidation of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic and the Duluth & Winnipeg. The plan 
is also said to include an extension of the latter 
road west into the Red river country and a con- 
nection with the Canadian Pacific. 

* # # 

It is said that the money has all been provided 
for the building of the proposed Florence and 
Cripple Creek road, and that work will be com- 
menced at once. The line will be 40 miles in 
length, with some of the grades as heavy as 
per cent., though the greater portion will be 
under 2 per cent. 

* * * 

Late in November a sensational s'ory was start- 
ed in Chicago to the effect that the Ft. Wayne 
was about to discharge 3, 000 of its men. This was 
prompt ly denied by the officers of the compa- 
ny, who said only trackmen not needed during 
cold weather and trainmen who had been taken 
on to meet the requirements of World’s Fair 
traffic, would be released. 


According to a report published in Philadel- 
phia, on the 5th inst, , the reorganization plan of 
the Western New York and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, which will shortly^ be published, 
will provide for a reduction in the outstanding 
funded debt of about $5,400,000. and a reduction 
in fixed interest of about $400,000. The capital 
stock will also be reduced from $30,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. The stockholders will be called 
upon to pay an assessment of $3.50 per share and 
give up 25 per cent, of their holdings in stock of 
a par of $100. 

* » * 

The success of Ex-Governor Evans in securing 
a separate receiver for the Denver & Gulf branch 
of the Union Pacific, is regarded by many as but 
a step toward cutting off many of the lines new 
making up that great system. Should the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company and the Utah 
lines follow suit and be equally successful, there 
would be but little left for the creditors of this 
company, aside from the main line running from 
Omaha to Ogden. 

* # * 

Omaha is congratulating itself upon securing 
an extention of the B. & O., on paper. Accord- 
ing to the report sent out from that enterprising 
city, President J. F. Barnard, of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi, is forming a company for the purpose 
indicated, the plan being outlined as follows: 
"The Ohio & Mississippi, owned and controlled 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, now ends at Beards- 
town, 111 . It is proposed to extend it to Quincy, 
111., and connection will there be made with the 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, which ends at 
Trenton, Mo. This is to be extended 40 miles to 
Pattonburg, Mo., where it will strike the Omaha 
& St Louis stem of the Wabash.” 

* * * 

A dispatch from Denver, Colo., under date of 
Dec. 2, says : "The old Aspen Short Line Rail- 
road Company has consolidated with the Colora- 
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do Midland Railroad Company. Yesterday morn- 
ing papers of incorporation were filed with the 
Secretary of State. At a meeting of stockhold- 
ers, held in Colorado Springs July 28, it was 
unanimously decided to do this. The Aspen 
Short Line ran from Colorado Springs to Lead- 
ville and from Leadville to Elk Creek. Other 
branches ran from Aspin Junction to Aspin and 
from Cardiff to North Thompson Creek. The 
company is capitalized at $8,000,000." 

* * * 

The Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific railroad 
was disposed of at master’s sale under decree of 
mortgage foreclosure at Mankato, Minn., Nov. 16, 
last, by Oscar B. Hillis, of St. Paul, special mas- 
ter in chancery. Mortgage bonds with unpaid 
coupons and interest aggregating $5,160,753.40 
were held by the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
of New York. Mr. Sheldon bid the road in for 
the United States Trust Company, of New York, 
as trustee, under the first mortgage, collateral and 
extension dated July 4, 1884, for the Chicago. 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway ComDany, for $5,- 
204,812.41. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
took immediate possession, and no change was 
made in the conduct of the road. 

* * * 

When the two forces of men who have been at- 
tacking tue opposite sides of the continental di- 
vide during the past three years, met recently in 
the very heart of the Rockies, they had success- 
fully completed one of the most stupendous engi- 
neering feats in the history of the last ten years. 
In crossing this divide the Colorado Midland 
found it necessary to construct the Hagerman 
tunnel, a comparatively short bore of 2,064 feet, 
but at the wonderful elevation of 11,528 feet 
above sea level. The approaches to this tunnel 
were so steep and tortuous as to cause great an- 
noyance and expense in operation, and it was 
finally decided to construct a tunnel nearly two 
miles in length, commencing at Busk, 723 feet 
further down the mountain. This will give them 
a straight line and moderate grade, instead of 
over ten miles of winding climb between Busk 
and Ivanhoe, as under the old dispensation. The 
tunnel completed will cost about $1,500,000, and 
will eventually save the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe system, now owning this road, much 
more than the outlay in question. It is expected 
that the new route will soon be in readiness for 
the running of trains. 

* # * 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
has issued an order requiring the railroads of the 
country to submit, within the next six months, an 


entire reviuon of the lists of indemnity selections 
now on file in the interior department, so that a 
proper basis for each selected tract shall be given, 
the revision to show the selection and the basis 
therefor, tract for tract. The order goes farther 
than this, and makes it necessary as well to spe- 
cify in similar manner a basis for each indemnity 
selection which may have been heretofore ap- 
proved and conveyed to the companies for which 
no specific loss has been assigned. The practice 
has been for the railroads entitled to indemnity 
selections to file one list showing their total losses 
within their grants, and another list of the lands 
selected in lieu thereof. This procedure has given 
rise to much confusion, and in deciding the case 
of Edward G. Labar vs. the Northern Pacific 
road, involving the southwest quarter of section 
7, township 146, range 50, Fargo district, Secre- 
tary Smith directed the issuance of the order in 
question, and gave Labar the land in question be- 
cause the road did not show the specific loss for 
which it was claimed. At the end of six months, 
the selections of any road not having complied 
with this order will be restored to the public do- 
main, wit! out regard to any previous claim. 

* * * 

The 16th annual report of the Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners was filed with the Governor on 
the 5th inst. In it. according to the synopsis 
given for publication, the commissioners state 
that they find it impossible to secure from the 
railroad companies reports which are full enough 
to enable the board to make such a report as is 
contemplated by law. There are at present in 
Iowa 8,506 miles of railroad. During the past 
year $29,634,630.26 have been added to the capi- 
tal stock and debt of roads in Iowa, through con- 
struction, equipment and other expenditures. 
Iowa railroad employes number 31,127, and they 
were paid $18,389,383 last year, an average of 
$590 each. The average pay of railroad employes 
in this state has gradually increased from $482 in 
1882 to the present figure. 

The following Iowa roads have failed to pay 
the interest on their debt: Chicago, Iowa and Da- 
kota, Mason City and Fort Dodge, Sioux City and 
Pacific, Taber and Northern, Burlington aud 
Northwestern, and the Des Moines, Northern 
and Western Railroad earnings in Iowa during 
the past year are placed at $45,003,680, and ex- 
penses are placed at $27,955,605. The total ton- 
nage reported for Iowa during the year is 17,323,- 
166, an increase of 29.72 per cent, over last year. 
During the year 177 people were killed and 824 
injured. Taxes were paid last year amounting to 
$ I »343-3°5 78. The commissioners discuss the 
recent action of the Chicago trunk lines in lower- 
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ing the nroportion of earnings allowed to Iowa 
connections, and broadly intimate that Iowa 
freight rates should be raised in order to increase 
the revenues of the local lines. 

* * * 

The committee appointed by the stockholders 
of the Union Pacific to consider the reorganiza- 
tion of that property, have devised a plan, of 
which the following outline has been made pub- 
lic: “The Union Pacific has $122,000,000 of pri- 
mary and well secured bonds. It owes the gov- 
ernment $56,000,000, which is not well secured, 
except that the government, unlike other credi- 
tors, has the power to take possession of the road 
and work out its debt. There are also $55,000,- 
000 of secondary issues, and $5,000,000 of ques-. 
tionable bond issues, which can be treated with 
upon some basis approximating a true valuation. 
We submit, therefore, that if an attempt is made 
to rearrange the $238,000,000 of Union Pacific 
indebtedness and give full payment to the gov- 
ernment, while earnings are decreasing, it can be 
best done for all interests, the creditors, the gov- 
ernment and the public generally, upon some 
such comprehensive plan as the following: 

“1. The Union Pacific stockholders to sur- 
render a majority control of the property to the 
government, which can be represented by seven 
directors out of twelve, one director to be ap- 
pointed each year, or to hold life position subject 
to removal for cause, to have liberal salary and 
no other occupation. 

“2. The government to issue $300,000,000, 3 
per cent, bonds at par, take up all Union Pacific 
bonds at the average market valuation for the 
three years ending Jan. 1, 1894, pay the govern- 
ment debt, which the United States treasury will 
soon be called upon to pay in full, and leaVe from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 of these bonds in the 
treasury of the Union Pacific, one-half of which 
could be used for the raising of the property to a 
proper standard for a government road, and one- 
half remain in the treasury for future develop- 
ments. 

"3. Make these bonds perpetual at 3 per 
cent., and permit them to be used at par as a 
basis for national bank circulation.” 

* * li- 
lt would seem that Gov. Lewelling’s scheme 
for the building of a railroad from Canada to the 
Gulf, is to have a competitor, and a dangerous 
one. Early this month the Lake Superior, 
Southwestern and Gulf Railway Company, with 
a capital stock of $5,000,000, filed articles of in- 
corporation with the secretary of state at Des 
Moines. This corporation has for its object the 
construction and operation under one manage- 


ment of one or more roads in Minnesota, one 
north and south line in Iowa, with a system in 
Missouri, which, with the construction of 200 
miles south from Aurora in Missouri, will give 
the new road access to Little Rock, Ark., at 
which point connections for New Orleans and Sa- 
bine Pass will be made. The whole system will 
give a direct line of rail communication from Du- 
luth, Minn., to the gulf at Sabine Pass, an ar- 
rangement long desired. It is understood that J. 
V. Farwell, General G. M. Dodge and George W. 
Cable, of Chicago, are among the backers of the 
scheme. The new line will relieve the milling, 
grain and lumber interests of the north-west and 
trans-Mississippi country of the arbitrary de- 
mands of the trunk lines east of Chicago, and af- 
ford them direct rail and ocean connections with 
the markets of the old world. The lines already 
built, together with those upon which construc- 
tion will soon begin, will shorten the distance to 
the gulf from 128 to 150 miles, and will traverse 
the most productive portions of the north-west 
and south. The president of the new line is E. 
R. Bristol, who represents a number of well- 
known capitalists in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The vice president and General Manager is Col. 
L. M. Martin, general manager for five years 
past of the Des Moines, Northern and Western. 
Being in the hands of such practical men, the 
chances for the success of this scheme are far su- 
perior to that of the dreamers who met and re- 
solved at Topeka so recently. 

# # * 

The most important and significant piece of 
railroad construction in the United States at pres- 
ent is that which will next spring connect New 
Haven on the Pittsburg and Lake Erie with 
Clearfield on the Beech Creek Road. The Beech 
Creek Road is now operated to Mahaffy, twenty- 
five miles beyond Clearfield. Other trackage has 
been laid unostentatiously, and there now remain 
but twenty-five miles of track to connect the 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie and the Beech Creek 
Road. 

The student of railroading needs only these 
facts to tell the result. Both roads are owned by 
the Vanderbilts. When the twenty-five miles of 
track are completed it will give the Vanderbilts 
access to the best anthracite regions in Pennsyl- 
vania. More than that, it will give them a new 
through freight and passenger route from Chicago 
via Pittsburg and Philadelphia to New York. The 
latter part of the route will be formed in connec- 
tion with the Philadelphia and Reading and the 
Lehigh Valley. It will make a mileage from Chi- 
cago via Philadelphia to New York of less than 
t.coo miles, almost exactly the present mileage of 
the Lake Shore and New York Central via Buf- 
falo. By using the more direct and northern 
lines of the Reading and Lehigh Valley, the mile- 
age can be reduced to almost exactly the present 
mileage of the Pensnylvania between Chicago and 
New York. 

This plan will be carried out in its entirety as 
early as possible next spring, and will be the* 
most important move on the railroad checker- 
board in years . — Chicago Herald. 
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The December number of The New York Musi- 
cal Echo is one of the most attractive of the year. 
In addition to the usual excellent musical selec- 
tions, it contains a number of fine illustrations 
and a well written review of the month’s musical 
and dramatic news. 

With the December number, Locomotive Engi- 
neering celebrates its sixth birthday, and it is evi- 
dent from every line that the rejoicing is genuine. 
Those years have been filled with ceaseless toil, 
but every effort has brought its reward and the 
managers may well be pardoned for feeling a 
pride in the success they have won. Locomotive 
Engineering is deserving of even better things in 
the future. 

The Arena opens volume nine with its Decem- 
ber number, in a manner showiug the determina- 
tion of its publishers to maintain the high posi- 
tion they have won among the very best of the 
world’s periodical literature. In addition to its 
Christmas dress this number contains a veritable 
holiday feast for all classes of its readers. Among 
the best courses of this feast is a study of psychic 
laws under the title of “The Ascent of Life,” by 
Stinson Jarvis, one of the most convincing of the 
many able articles presented on this and kindred 
topics. Hon. John Davis, Dr. George C. Doug- 
las, Thomas L. Brown and George C. Kelley 
contribute able articles upon finance and its allied 
subjects, all of which will well repay thoughtful 
reading. The general features are excellent, and 
the book notices alone would make the magazine 
a mint of information to the discriminating 
reader. 

Transportation is among the best of the many 
new periodicals devoted to the consideration of 
special fields of human activity. As the title indi- 
cates the purpose of this new venture is to treat 
of locomotion, but its scope will be much broader 
than that of the usual publication upon such sub- 
jects, being devoted, as the title page announces, 
to “the history and progress of railway, vessel 
and vehicle locomotion, and aerial navigation." 


The initial numbers have fully borne out this 
promise, containing a long list of excellent arti- 
cles upon this wide range of topics, profusely and 
elegantly illustrated, and presented in a manner 
to make them of interest to the general as well as 
the special reader. Mr. William Morris Hayes is 
the editor and publisher of the monthly, and it 
bears marks in every department of his well 
proven literary ability and editorial skill. Under 
his wise direction Transportation can hardly fail 
of reaching the fullest measure of success set for 
it by his warmest friends. 

“Wood-life is always thickest near the springs 
and streams. To day the new fallen snow is a 
sheet whereon the various acts and deeds of the 
prowlers of the night and early morning are most 
plainly recorded. Who would have thought the 
old woods contained so grea^ a variety of winter 
residents? When did you ever see one of those 
wood-mice, whose tracks are stitched across the 
snow in every direction? But for this mark of 
their existence you would never know you had 
such neighbors. Reynard knows them, however. 
His carefully-made footprints yonder indicate the 
deep interest he takes in their welfare; possibly 
he also had an eye on that series of incipient isos- 
celes triangles, that some little gray rabbit left 
behind him in the snow. Ah! there i9 the place 
where two or three old crows came down to get a 
drink, remarked concerning the chances of a se- 
vere winter, and then took a view of the land- 
scape, from the dead top of that maple on the hill 
yonder, in order to see if their presence was re- 
quired at the inquest of §ome defunct cow, or 
other unburied victim of age or circumstance.” 
— '/Still-hunting Ruffed Grouse.” — Outing for 
December. 

The art work of the Christmas Century chal- 
lenges attention The outside of the number is 
embellished with a special cover adapted to the 
holiday season, and the contents include five en- 
gravings by T. Cole — four after Rembrandt, in- 
cluding “The Supper at Emmaus” and the detail 
of “The Night-Watch,” and one after Jan Steen; 
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also a portrait of unique and historic interest rep- 
resenting “General Grant writing his Memoirs at 
Mount McGregor,” aad a fine portrait of the com- 
poser Berlioz, both engraved by T. Johnson; 
hitherto unpublished sketches by the great French 
painters Gerome, Laurens, Bouguereau, Chavan- 
nes, Lefebvre, Maignan, Lsoepveu; two drawings 
by Sir Frederick Leighton; “A Set of Sketches” 
by Howard Pyle, poems decorated by Du Mond 
and Brennan; an interesting portrait of Napo- 
leon I., after a drawing from life by Captain 
Marryat; and other work by Ella Condie Lamb, 
F. L. M. Pape, Alice Barber Stephens, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, George Waarton Edwards, Arthur 
J. Goodman, Howard Helinick, Henry Sandham, 
Louis Loeb, R. F. Zogbaum, }. Carrell Lucas, 
and Harry Fenn. There is also a characteristic 
portrait of Mark Twain, from an amateur photo- 
graph. 

The signal-tower, rectangular, with rows of 
windows on all sides, stood at the intersection of 
many branches. At this point the trunk line re- 
solved itself from four tracks into two; and here 
the gravel track, which looked as if it had been 
laid by a palsied contractor, left the main line 
and respectability behind and hobbled out of 
sight behind the signal-station with an intoxicated 
air. Beneath the tower, to the right, a double- 
tracked branch tapped a fertile country beyond 
the sandhills. And beneath the signal-tower, to 
the left, a single-tracked branch, only a mile long, 
brought South Sumach, one of those tiresome 
towns that manufacture on a water-tower, in 
touch with the middleman. This petty branch (as 
if the case had been with petty people) made more 
trouble than all the rest of the lines put together. 
The signal men found this out. So Sumach 
Junction had its place in the world, and perhaps 
it was a more important one than that of many a 
complacent and opulent suburb. The heart of 
this little community did not centre, as a thought- 
less person might suppose, in the church, or the 
commandery, or the grocery -store, or the school, 
but in the signal- tower. It was the pulse of the 
section. It was the life-blood of thousands of 
unconcerned travelers whose lives and happiness 
depended on the intelligent vigilance of three men. 
These three took turns up there in the tower, 
locking and unlocking switches and signals, until 
one might expect them to faint for dizziness and 
confusion. — From “The Semaphore,” in the 
Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine. 

For some years there has been a growing feel- 
ing that there was enough of literary talent in 
the west to entitle it to some more complete and 


sympathetic medium of expression than could be 
found through the eastern periodicals. Several 
attempts of more or less vigor have been made ; 
to fill this field, but all of them have met with 
disaster. Another such undertaking is now in 
progress, and this time it is in so much better 
hands that there is every prospect for its com- 
plete success. Mr. Johnson Brigham, for some 
eleven years editor-in-chief of the daily Republi- 
can of this city, and the man to whom that paper 
owes the greater portion of the standing it has 
been able to achieve, is at the head of the new 
venture. Mr. Brigham is a scholarly man, with 
literary abilities of a high order, one in every 
way qualified to make his publication the pride 
of his adopted state. In addition he has a fund 
of well proven business sagicity which will be 
equally necessary in bringing such a venture to a 
successful ending. If the entire western field 
had been swept no man could have been found 
more thoroughly furnished for the undertaking, 
nor one in whom the literary hope of the west 
might be more safely vested. His selection of a 
name, The Midland Monthly , could hardly have 
been more felicitous and is warrant for a long 
list of equally happy touches in the future con- 
duct of the magazine. There should be no ques- 
tion of the entire success of this project from the 
start, and there will be none if the people of the 
northwest show it the consideration it deserves 
at their hands. That it may reach the full meas- 
ure ot the deserts of its founder will be the sin- 
cere wish of that gentleman’s army of friends 
throughout this section, and of all who have a 
desire for the literary advancement of the west. 

Perhaps all parties involved in any manner in 
the Hawaiian complication will agree with us in 
wishing that the proposed cable between Sai* 
Fian cisco and Honolulu were laid and in work- 
ing order. Much of the practical difficulty in the 
way of a final solution of the issues that have 
been pending for nearly a year has been due to 
the lack of frequent and rapid communication. 
This lack has made it necessary to accord an un- 
usually wide range of discretion to those who 
represent us there. Minister Stevens and our 
naval officers at the time of the revolution last 
January could not telegraph for immediate and 
specific instructions, and they were obliged to 
act upon their own judgments in the light of their 
previous general advices from Washington* 
Their course was in most respects sustained by 
the Harrison administration; but when Mr. 
Cleveland came into office he sent Mr. Blolint, 
of Georgia, to Hawaii clothed with paramount 
authority, as it seems, to do in the name of the 
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United States anything he thought best. The 
constitution and laws of this country do not pro- 
vide in any precise way for such office as Mr. 
Blount held, and bis going to Honolulu and tak- 
ing down the American flag was at least fully as 
anomalous a proceeding as had been Mr. Stevens' 
in setting up an American protectorate and rais- 
ing the American flag on the islands. Neither of 
these history -making acts could possibly have oc- 
curred at the volition of an American minister or 
of a citizen sent on a mission of investigation by 
the president, if there had been such a thing as 
a telegraph line connecting the islands with the 
mainland . — From ''The Progress of the World , ” 
in the December Review of Reviews . 

An event in periodical literature, not without 
its significance to the general public as showing 
the growth of the reading classes, was the receipt 
on the 9th of November by The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine of the order given below. A single or- 
der from a news company for one hundred tons 
of magazines! That is almost an event in the 
history of the world. A like order has never be- 
fore been made, and if past ratios be maintained 
it means considerably more than half a million 
circulation for the December Cosmpolitan. Yet, 
when the list of authors ' and artists in the De- 
cember number is examined, one is not so much 


surprised. It contains the only known unpub- 
lished manuscript of De Maupassant, illustrated 
by Vierge, perhaps the most famous of European 
illustrators; After the World’s Fair, by Paul 
Bourget, John J. Ingalls, William Dean Howells, 
Lyman J. Gage, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Mark 
Twain, Robert Grants and others nearly as fam- 
ous, and nearly two hundred illustrations, to 
which the following artists contribute: Hopkin- 
son Smith, Kemble, Harry Fenn, F. O. Small, 
Attwood, Henckel, Dan Beard, Reinhart, and 
Remington. Think of having the World’s Fair 
done by such expensive men as Howells, Mark 
Twain and Paul Bourget, and sending such ar- 
tists as Charles S. Reinhart to Chicago for a sin- 
gle number of a magazine to be sold for only 15 
cents, or by subscription i2>£ cents. A book 
publisher, preparing such a book would not dare 
incur these expenses short of $5.00 a copy. 
Is it not a revolution that is an improvement upon 
old methods, a revolution of vast importance to 
the reading public? The order to which refer- 
ence is made reads as follows: “Pub- 
lishers Cosmopolitan , Dear ' Sir: — Of the 
200,000 copies of December number to be sent us, 
please send as follows: 172,650 copies regular edi- 
tion, 27,250 copies R. R. edition. Yours respect- 
fully, The American News Company.” 


Our Heroes. 


Now that we've scattered the flowers of May 
Over the graves of the blue and ihe gray — 
Over the graves where the women weep, 

Over the mounds where the heroes sleep — 

Now let us turn to the graves of those 
Who have lived and died in their overclothes. 

Are they not heroes; have they not died 
Under their engines, side by side? 

Have they not stood by the throttle and brake 
And gone down to death for their passenger's 
sake? 

Calm, undisturbed be the peaceful repose 
Of the men who have died in their overclothes. 
We would not take from the soldier’s grave 
Not even the blades of grass that wave, 

Nor would we ask you to hand us down 
• A single star from the soldier’s crown; 

All honor to them — but forget not those 
Who have lived and died in their overclothes. 

When the moon's cold rays grow dim and pale 
And the lightning leaps o'er the glistening rail, 


When the sharp sleet furrows each eager face, 
As over the mountains and hills they chase; 
Ah! dreary, indeed, are the battles of those 
Who have fought and fell in their overclothes. 
'Twould be sweet to know when we’re laid to 
rest, 

With our hands folded silently over our breast, 
That a woman would come to our grave once a 
year 

Bringing wreathes of flowers; that a woman's 
tear 

Would dampen the dust on the graves of those 
Who have dared to die in their overclothes. 

As time flies on with a restless wing, 

And the noble knight to the poets sing, 

We shall tell in our feeble way 
Of the good they have done, as we look on the 
clay, 

On the tear and storm-stained faces of those 
Who have gone down to death in their over- 
clothes. 

— Cy Wortnan in Railroad Trainman' s Journal. 
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Train Service — Carrier of Passengers — Ejection. 

In an action by Plaintiff against the defendant 
company to recover for an alleged illegil ejection 
wherein he had judgment, defendant appealing, 
it is 

Held, that a passenger occupying more than 
one seat in a railroad train, contrary to the rules 
of the company, and who resists any attempt of 
the conductor or train men to confine him to a 
single seat by displaying a pistol, may be re- 
moved from the train, whether other passengers 
were inconvenienced or not. 

Gulf, C. (Sr* S. F. Ry. Co. v. Moody. Tex. C. of 
App., June 28, 1893. 

Note: The brief facts in this case showed that 
appellee was occupying two seats — against the 
reasonable rule of the railway company, and to 
prevent the removal of his baggage trom the seat, 
he drew his pistol and rudely displayed it in the 
car in the presence of lady and gentleman passen- 
gers. The conductor, not being able to enforce 
the rules without a breach of the peace, backed 
the train to the depot at the station, secured the 
services of an officer and had appellee arrested 
and taken from the train. The train then pro- 
ceeded. Appellee was placed in jail for an hour, 
and on affidavit against him for rudely displaying 
his pistol in a public place, was taken before a 
justice and was admitted to bail for his appear- 
ance the next day on deposit of $100. He was 
tried, 6ned $1 and costs amounting to $18.75, 
which he promptly paid and then brought this 
suit for damages. In the trial court he was suc- 
cessful, but on appeal the judgment is reversed. 

Injury to Passenger — Burden of Proof. 

1. While a railroad company owes a very high 
degree of care to its passengers, to protect them 
from injury, yet the company is not an insurer of 
their safety; and it is error to instruct the jury 
that if a train in which a passenger was traveling 
left the track and was derailed, and the passenger 
was injured thereby, the company would be liable 
for such injuries as were the direct and proximate 
result of such accident, unless the derailment 
could not have been guarded against by human 
skill and foresight, and was caused by a defect 
unknown to the company. 

2. The fact that a passenger was injured with- 


out fault on bis part raises no presumption of neg- 
ligence of the carrier or trainmen, and does not 
place upoa the latter the burden of proving that 
the injury wis not caused by its negligence or the 
negligence of those in charge of the train. 

Texas , P. R. Co. v. Buckalen , Tex. S. C., May 

11, 1893. 

Who is a Passenger — Ejection — Unnecessary Vio- 
lence. 

1. A person who gets on the platform of an ex- 
press car without having purchased a ticket, and 
remains thereon, in violation of the company’s 
rules, for the purpose of being carried from one 
station to another, is not a passenger. 

2. The fact that a brakeman of such train, on 
discovering such person, accepts from the latter 
the required fare from the station where be got 
on to his place of destination, does not constitute 
such person a passenger, since the former cannot 
waive the rules of the company. When, in an 
action for wrongfully ejecting plaintiff while a 
passenger, the gist of the complaint is the viola- 
tion of the contract to carry, plait tiff cannot re- 
cover on the theory of the use of unnecessary vio- 
lence in effecting a rightful ejectment. 

Chicago etc. Ry. Co. v. Field, Ind App. C., Oct. 
10, 1893. 

Carriers — Ejection of Passenger — Refusal to Pay 

Extra Fare. 

1 . Where the rules of a carrier required pas- 
sengers without tickets to pay twenty-five cents 
extra fare, to be refunded on presentation to a 
ticket agent of a “ rebate check ” to be furnished 
to the passenger by the conductor when he col- 
lected the cash fare : Held , that a passenger 
who, with knowledge of such regulation, enters a 
train without purchasing a ticket when he has 
opportunity so to do, cannot recover for his ex- 
pulsion from the train, without rudeness or vio- 
lence, for his failure to pay the extra fare. 

2. Where a passenger could have purchased a 
round-trip ticket at the station where he took the 
train, the fact that there was no ticket station at 
his point of destination, thus preventing him 
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from buying a ticket home, does not excuse his 
refusal to pay the extra fare of twenty-five cents. 
Snellbaker v. Paducah , etc . , R'y Co. Ky C. of 
app., Sept. 30, 1893. 

Master and Servant — Negligence — Defective En- 
gine. 

In an action to recover damages for the death 
of a locomotive engineer, which wafc caused by 
the burning of a bridge alleged to have been 
set on fire by a locomotive of defective de- 
sign, the court refused to charge that, if a person 
of ordinary care would not have foreseen that the 
use of engines of that type could reasonably have 
been expected to result in injury to deceased, 
then there could be no recovery. 

Held , That a refusal was proper, for the in- 
struction was too narrow, in confirming the reas- 
onable expectation of injury by such a cause to 
the deceased alone, of ail the company's em- 
ployes. Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

Texas , etc., R'y Co. v. Minnick. U. S. C. C. of 
App., 57 Fed. R., 362. 

Accident Insurance — Death by Inhaling Illumi- 
nating Gas. 

Action to recover on a contract of accident 
insurance against personal injuries caused by 
accident within the meaning of the policy. The 
insured died from accidentally inhaling illumi- 
nating gas, which accidentally escaped into his 
sleeping room. The policy conditioned not to 
insure against "death or disablement arising 
from anything accidentally taken, administered, 
or inhaled, inha!ing-gas, or any surgical opera- 
tion." The question in the case is whether that 
accident that occasioned his death was "within 
the meaning of the policy." 

Held , That death by inhaling illuminating gas, 
which accidentally escaped into a room where the 
insured was sleeping, is within an exception of an 
accident policy that it • ‘ does not insure against 
death or disablement arising from anything acci- 
dentally taken, administered, or inhaled, contact 
of poisonous substances, inhaling- gas, or any 
surgical operation,” and no recovery can be had. 

Minneiley v. Employees' Liability Assurance 
Corporation. N. Y. S. C., Oct. 20, 1893. 

Mutual Benefit Association — Interpretation of Pol- 
icy — Amount Due. 

A policy in a mutual benefit society provided 
that the society would "pay the sum of $5,000 
from the mortuary fund, as hereinafter provided," 
and that all claims on the mortuary fund, arising 


between stated intervals of assessment, should be 
paid pro rata out of the next succeeding mortu- 
ary call, "but not to exceed the face of each cer- 
tificate." 

Held , in an action to determine the right to re- 
cover and the amount due, that there was no am- 
biguity, so as to render applicable the rule that 
a policy should be construed most strongly 
against the society as insurer, and thereby impose 
an absolute liability on the society for $5,000, but 
it was liable only for the pro rata part of the 
mortuary fund, where it appeared that the re- 
serve fund was not available. 

Gillenhammer v. Home Benefit Society of Nevr 
York. N. Y. S. C., Oct., 1893. 

Fraternal Insurance — Amount Due on Certificate- 

Condition Precedent — When Due. 

1. In an action on a benefit certificate by which 
the defendant order promised to pay "out of its 
benefit fund to plaintiff (beneficiary) a sum not 
exceeding $5,000," the complaint, after setting 
out the certificate, alleged that "by the terms and 
conditions of said contract, the said defendant 
promised to pay to the plaintiff, out of the bene- 
fit fund, the sum of $5,000," and that the mem- 
ber had performed all the conditions 
of the contract, "and that the sum of $5,- 
000 is now due and owing from said defendant to 
this plaintiff." 

Held , that the complaint sufficiently stated a 
cause of action for $5,000. 

2. Held , that a provision in a benefit certificate, 
that it shall be payable only on its surrender, is 
waived when the benefit society refuses to pay 
solely on the ground of non-payment of assess- 
ments, and that another beneficiary had been 
substituted. 

3. Held , that when the certificate by its terms 
was not due and payable until proof of death was 
furnished, interest will be allowed only from the 
date of commencement of the action, when the 
complaint simply states that the proof of death 
had been made, without showing when, and the 
finding only shows that proof was made "before 
the commencement of this action." 

Himmelein v. Supreme Council Am. Leg. of 
Honor. Cal. S. C., Oct. 2, 1893. 

Appointment of a Receiver — Jurisdiction . 

A court of equity has no jurisdiction to appoint 
a receiver of, and dissolve a beneficial assessment 
association on the ground of mismanagement, 
fraud and abuse of corporate powers, alone. 

Mason et al. v. S. C. of Equitable League , Md. 
S. C., Oct. 3, 1893. 


X 
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Merry Christmas to all. 

V 

Another attempt is soon to be made to use com- 
pressed air as a motor for the Paris suburban 
railways.' 

# * 

# 

A. E. Lathrop, acting secretary of Division 94, 
would be pleased to hear from Brothers J. Flahiff, 
J. Flaherty and J. Crowley, as he has lost their 
addresses. 

*** 

Secretary E. B. Kollert, of Division No. 53, 
would be pleased to hear from Bro. H. B. Van 
Camp, as he has important business to transact 
with that gentleman. 


John Palmer, known wherever railroads oper- 
ate as the inventor of the baggage check, died at 
Union City, Mich., Nov. 13 last, having reached 
the ripe age of 85 years. 

v 

H. F. Huntington, a son of President C. P. 
Huntington, of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
has been elected president of the Central Pacific 
Railroad to succeed the late Senator Stanford. 

V 

“The C. M. & St P. made the best investment 
last month ever indulged in the history of that 
company. They restored the ten per cent, cut off 
the men's pay in July. They won't lose a dollar 
by the move .” — Locomotive Engineering . 


spent away from home under orders, and without 
notice of having been relieved. The court gave 
him the full amount asked. 

*** 

Every member of the Order who pays hie grand 
dues for 1894 will be entitled to The Conductor 
for that year, and it will be sent to him if his 
name and address are promptly forwarded by his 
secretary. 

V 

The Conductor is indebted to Brothers W. J. 
Holden, C. H. Harter, W. S. Holden, W. H. 
Simpson, A. Wolcott, R. N. Harris, and others 
whe did not send their names, for back numbers 
of the magazine requested last November. 

V 

Mrs. Maggie Gansley, of Covington, Ohio, is 
very anxious to hear from her brother, Edward 
Russell, until recently a member of Division No. 
107. Any one knowing Brother Russell’s present 
address will confer a favor by sending the same 
to his sister at the address given, in care of Mrs. 
Emma Couts. 

V 

Bro. B. F. Blount, secretary and treasurer of 
Division No. 77, was the victim of a rear-end col- 
lision on the morning of November 10th last, 
having one leg broken and the knee joint of the 
other dislocated. His many friends throughout 
the order generally will hope fqr him a speedy 
and complete recovery. 


At the Dude Club. — Chorus (as Dicky enters in 
an apparent state of mental purturbation) — 
Gweat heavens I What's the matter ? 

Dicky — A wude girl called out on the street as 
1 went by, “O, mamma, buy me that 1” and a 
policeman wouldn’t awest her when I wanted him 
to. — Stonington Bulletin . 

* # 

# 

A Brother was recently compelled to bring 
suit against a road in order to secure pay for time 


Cedar Rapids Typographical Union No. 192 
will give a ball New Year’s night, and a cordial 
invitation is extended the members of all other 
labor organizations to be present. One of the 
many pleasant features of the evening will be the 
souvenir newspaper which will be set up and 
printed in the presence of the guests; thus giving 
them a practical exhibition of the workings of the 
ordinary “print shop,” and a memorial worth 
preserving. 
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We would call our readers’ attention again at 
this most seasonable time of the year to the ad* 
vertisement of Ely’s Cream Balm found upon our 
advertising pages. This is an old and staple rem- 
edy for the cure of catarrh, a^nd colds in the head, 
and put up in bottles with screw metallic tops, 
they inform us as to be specially suited to rail* 
road men. 

*#* 

The editor of The Conductor wishes to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of invitations from Hol- 
lingsworth Division No. 100 ; Bower City Divis- 
ion No. 113 ; Ntptune Division No. 169; Indian- 
apolis Division No. 103 ; Deer Lick Division No. 
292 ; Fishers Peak Division No. 247 ; Rome Di- 
vision No. 230 ; and from Madonna Division No. 
34 L. A. to O. R. C., and regrets exceedingly his 
inability to attend all these entertainments. 

*** 

During the month of November several at- 
tempts were made to wreck trains on the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern road north of Houston, 
Texas. Supt. Ray finally took the field in person 
and with the aid of blood-hounds ran down and 
captured four brothers by the name of Selph, 
who are thought to be the guilty parties, without 
a doubt. Should this prove to be the case they 
should be given the extreme limit of the law. 

V 

The Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. of 
Quincy, 111 ., have been awarded highest honors, 
medal and diploma, on their incubator and brood- 
er combined, and a medal for hot water brooder. 
This is a very gratifying award, as there were 
exhibited a large number of incubators. Singu- 
larly enough, however, the Reliable was the only 
incubator from the incubator city of Quincy that 
competed for the prize. 

# * 

* 

The reception and ball given by Columbia 
Division No. 37 L. A. to O. R. C. and Valley 
City Division No. 58 O. R. C., in Granby hall of 
this city on the evening of the 14th inst., was a 
brilliant success in every feature. The ladies 
and gentlemen making up the membership of 
these two organizations have long been noted for 
their abilities in the entertainment line, but on 
this occasion they outdid themselves, and gave 
their friends an evening of pleasure (hat will not 
soon be forgotten. Especial credit is due the 
the ladies for the taste displayed in decorating 
the hall, the emblems and Hags of the two Orders 
forming an important part of these decorations. 

In short, nothing was left undone by the ladies 
and the members of Division 58 that could add 


in any measure to the enjoyment of their guests. 
The supper at the New Clifton was a triumph in 
its way and added to the already enviable reputa- 
tion of that popular house. A number of visitors 
from neighboring Divisions were present and 
added not a little to the success of the evening. 

V 

The members of the Strikers' Committee, head- 
ed by Chairman Clark, Grand Chief of Conduc- 
tors, were in the city yesterday, for a few hours, 
preparatory to leaving for their homes. They 
were not boastful in their omments on the termi- 
nation of the strike, and took congratulations in 
a quiet manner. Business men and others vitally 
interested in the contest of the past two weeks 
have often spoken of the conduct and standing 
of the Brotherhood chiefs as an earnest of con- 
servatism on the part of the strike leaders and 
the honorable, manly course pursued has been 
given as a source of strength to the employes’ 
cause. — Philadelphia Press. 

V 

State Boards of Mediation and Arbitration 
have often been spoken of as offices created more 
for ornament than use. The earnest work done 
by the state boards of New York and New Jer- 
sey in endeavoring to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment of the late difficulties on the Lehigh Valley 
Railway, has convinced everyone conversant with 
the facts that such boards are a valuable institu- 
tion. The fact that they are appointed for that 
purpose makes it easy and consistent for them to 
approach either or both parties to a controversy 
with a view to bringing about satisfactory condi- 
tions, and the intervention of the third party often 
has the effect of bringing together the contestants 
when neither of them would make any advances 
to or toward the other. The gentlemen compos- 
ing the Boards above mentioned, are entitled to 
great credit for the earnest, man y action taken 
by them and the patience and perseverance which 
they exercised. They are a credit to themselves, 
the ones who appointed them and the states 
whose officers they are. There can be no excuse 
for the abolishment of these offices; on the con- 
trary, the laws which govern them should be so 
amended as to give the Boards much more and 
wider authority, and this widening should go on 
until we have a national law providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes between corpora- 
tions and their employes. 

*** 

If any proof were needed of the absolute justice 
of the cause for which the Lehigh Valley men so 
recently contended, and of the duplicity of their 
officials, it is furnished by the letter in which 
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President Wilbur makes his final surrender 
through the New York and New Jersey boards of 
arbitration. For the benefit of those who have 
seen fit to uphold the corporation in this struggle 
and have not been backward in denouncing the 
men for having the manhood to stand fearlessly 
for their rights, we herewith present extracts from 
two of President Wilbur’s letters showing what a 
wonderful change had been made in his opinion 
of the August agreement by the time the men had 
been out 18 days. In view of the imperious stand 
taken by him on November 17, when declaring 
that agreement to have been made with P. & R. 
officials, the “of course" with which he prefaces 
his forced promise to ratify it, becomes somewhat 
ludicrous. The extracts in question read as fol- 
lows :> 


From President Wil- 
bur’s letter of Novem- 
ber 17 to the Grand Of- 
ficers of the organiza- 
tions: “The interviews 
referred to as having 
been held during June 
and July last, were 
with officers of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading 
Railroad Company, 
which at that time was 
the lessee of our road.” 


From President Wil- 
bur’s letter of Decem- 
ber 5, granting the 
terms proposed through 
the State Boards of Ar- 
bitration: “We further, 
of course , confirm the 
rules posted by Mr. 
Voorhees on August 7, 
last. The Lehigh Val- 
ley Company resumed 
possession of its lines 
on August 8, and the 
rules in question have 
not been rescinded." 


The great strike, just brought to a close, has 
possessed many elements which will stand out 
with great distinctness in the history of labor 
troubles and labor organizations. The firm and 
determined stand taken by the brotherhoods for 
that which they earnestly believed to be right, 
coupled with the perfect restraint which has 
marked the behavior of the members, has won 
for them the respect and approval of the public. 
It has shown the best of judgment on the part of 
the labor leaders, and the strength of devotion 
to fixed principles of right and justice by which 
the rank and file are swayed. The utter absence 
of malicious interference with those who were 
brought to fill their places ; the quiet, orderly be- 
havior of those who had so much to gain or so 
much to lose has placed them far above the plane 
of ordinary strikers, and proved them men, in- 
J deed. The wonderful influence exhibited by the 
leaders, in this respect, must teach a valuable 
lesson, not only to the labor organizations them- 
selves, throughout the entire country, but to those 
whose antagonisms they have on previous occa- 
sions aroused. It teaches that labor must be 
recognized at its true worth, and its principles 
respected. It shows a moral improvement which 


will do much towards strengthening and extend- 
ing the aims and accomplishments of the working 
classes. It will open up new avenues of thought 
for the men, and more clearly point the way 
along which future operations must be conducted 
to gain success. It shows the American working- 
man in his better and truer light to the eyes of 
foreign sympathizers, and proves conclusively 
that the laboring classes have brains as well as 
brawn. It proves, as nothing else could, that 
they wsre actuated by a firmly implanted princi- 
ple from which possible loss of position, of the 
means for providing their families with the neces- 
saries of life even could not swerve them. — Elmi- 
ra Telegram . 

v 

Soliloquy of Bowery S ”>ort : — “Shall I have 
me hair cut short and pass for a prize fighter, or 
let it grow long and be taken for a football play- 
er ?"■ — New York Tribune . 

v 

No change of any consequence marked the 
local stock market yesterday, although the ten- 
dency to weakness that has been noticeable for 
the last ten days was as prominent as ever. The 
Traction stocks remained strong, and the general 
stocks, with one exception, remained weak. That 
tells the story. The one exception was the Le- 
high Valley. On the strength of the strike being 
ended the stock advanced to 40, closing at 39# 
There is general satisfaction over the ending of 
the unfortunate and unnecessary affair. It is 
quite evident that there were concessions on both 
sides, although the good-will that should charac- 
terize the termination of such misunderstandings 
was marred by the report that General Manager 
Voorhees had been opposed to ending the strike 
on the terms laid down by the arbitrators. Fur- 
ther ill-will was manifested when President Wil- 
bur telephoned from Bethlehem: “The men 
can claim if they wish the settlement of the strike 
as a victory for them. We know it is not." This 
was still further prominently brought forth by 
Vice President Hartshorne, who said m an inter- 
view : “I fail to see how anything excepting a 
complete victory for the company can be taken 
out of the settlement of the strike. The compa- 
ny does not recede from its position, which has 
been that employes will be received at any time 
as individuals representing any particular body 
of employes, but not representing employes 
whose occupations are foreign to theirs or as rep- 
resenting labor organizations." Conservative 
men on the street that have viewed the strike in a 
disinterested way have been inclined to sympa- 
thize with the men. Hence, they were surprised 
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to bear talk of this kind from the officials of the 
road. They seem to think that if the company 
was victorious — which is extremely donbtful — it 
shows bad taste to crow over the men in their 
employ. It is estimated that ttie strike cost the 
company almost a million dollars . — Philadelphia 
North American. 

# « 

* 

The following heart-felt petition from some 
persecuted Brother will meet with an earnest re- 
sponse from many to whose experience he has 
given voice: 

m O Lord, most mighty most high! we ask Thee 
to deliver the railroad conductors from the im- 
portunities of those who would induce us to allow 
them to ride free because they ship goods over our 
road, which they sell at a very high rate of profit 
to themselves; and from those who have passes 
for themselves and desire us to carry their entire 
family and their many friends, thereby jeopard- 
izing our situations. O Lord, shot the mouths of 
those who abuse us, and call us brutes and liars, 
when we make them pay half fare for that poor 
child who is almost crushed into a shapeless mass 
by a cruel parent to avoid the sharp eye of the 
conductor and who tell us we are the first to collect 
fare for that child, after having already told forty 
conductors the same old story! and, O Lord, the 
child may, even then, be on its way to buy its wed- 
ding outfit! Deliver us from those who sit around 
the corridors of hotels and boast of how cheap 
they can ride with us when they know they are fal- 
sifiers in Thy sight, and only do it to make them- 
selves appear mighty in the eyes of their friends 1 
Deliver us from those who stick a dollar bill in a 
mileage book to tempt us to carry them three dol- 
lars worth for it, and thus tempt Thy servants to 
steal for those who are too cowardly to steal for 
themselves! O Lord, most holy and most high, 
especially deliver us from that greatest of all 
abominations — the man or woman who is con- 
stantly trying to beat us ont of our situations by 
falsely reporting us to our worthy masters, the 
management, and too cowardly to sign their con- 
temptible names to the petition which demands 
our scalps. Teach such disreputable people, O 
God, that the conductor has a mouth, and that he 
generally has a family similarly endowed, and 
that, at times, they get hungry and must have food 
to fill their empty stomachs, and clothes to cover 
their nakedness. O Lord, we thank Thee that we 
have many who realize our arduous position and 
sympathize with us. We thank Thee that our 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, fully re- 
alize bow much we have to contend with and pay 
no attention to the many letters reporting us, or 
the lunatic asylum would be filled with crazed 


conductors. We thank Thee, O Lord, for the 
many kindnesses of our officials in not recogniz- 
ing the many foolish communications they mast 
receive, if all report us who say they will, and to 
whom we politely give our names, as well as the 
names and addresses of our officials, to assist 
them in their nefarious work. Purify and soften 
their hearts to a sense of justice, O God, and show 
them that we are not the heartless creatures they 
would make themselves believe we are, and, O 
Lord, Thy seivants will praise Thy nafae for 
ever more, Ambn.” 


The convention called to meet in Topeka, Kan., 
on the 5th inst. to consider a plan for the build- 
ing of a trunk line from the Dakotas south to the 
Gulf, was a practical failure, as only twenty-three 
delegates responded to the call. A plan was 
adopted, however, of which the following is a 
brief outline: "The organization will consist of a 
board of eleven provisional directors, one from 
each state through which the road is to pass, the 
board to have full charge of the preliminary 
work, for which they are to receive legitimate ex- 
penses, and $3 per day for services. It is made 
their duty to proceed at once to secure necessary 
charters, procure right of way and establish a bu- 
reau of information. The board is empowered to 
build the road at the lowest possible cost, the 
ownership to continue in the hands of the direc- 
tors as trustees, and under no circumstances to be 
transferred to a corporation or private individual, 
but it is provided that the government may at any 
time purchase the road at actual cost. Money is 
to be provided by popular issue of construction 
bonds in amounts of $5 each and multiples 
thereof up to $1,000, the bonds to run forty years 
at 5 per cent, interest. They are first to be of- 
fered to the school funds of the several states in- 
terested, and if not disposed of in that way, they 
are to be sold in open market to the best possible 
advantage. The plan also provides that upon 
completion of the road only such freight and pas- 
senger tariffs should be charged as will pay the 
actual expenses of operating and the interest. In 
addition to the main line the scheme provides for 
lateral lines upon the same conditions wherever a 
reasonable and general demand exists.” The di- 
rectors named were: North Dakota, E. S. Wal- 
lace; South Dakota, E. C. Herried; Nebraska, J. 
C. Rundell; Kansas, Fred J. Close; .Oklahoma, 
Sidney Clark; Texas, M. H. Kempton; Mion®" 
sota, H. Halvorson; Iowa, William Larrabee; 
Missouri, H. M. Dake; Arkansas, L. P. Feather- 
stone. Another meeting will be hel 1 in Topeka, 
Jan. 4, next. 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT DEPARTMENT. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, December i, 1893; Expires January 31, 1894. 

Assessment No. 273 is for death of John Shultz by Phthisis, Sept. 23. 
Assessment No. 274 is for the death of J. D. Demorest by Nephitis, Oct. 3. 


BENEFITS PAID DURING OCTOBER. 


Ben. 

No. 

Ass’t 

No. 

AMT. 

FOR 

OF 

CAUSE. 

CERT. NO. 

DIV. 

597 

269 

$6, coo 

Death 

W. H. English 

Diabetes 

C3649 C4059 

185 

598 

269 

3,000 

Death 

Wm. Kellogg 

Hemorrhage 

C2763 

57 

599 

270 

3,000 

Dis. 

R. T. Brown 

Loss of Foot 

C2284 

3M 

600 

269 

1,000 

Dis. 

P. H. Smith 

Loss of Foot 

A1462 

254 

601 

269 

1. 000 

Death 

A. L. Palmer 

Typhoid Fever 

A1580 

115 

602 

269 

1,000 

Death 

J. W. Morton 

Typhoid Fever 

A 1802 

115 

603 

270 

1,000 

Death 

Joseph Orr 

Consumption 

A2200 

163 

604 

270 

3,000 

Dis. 

Thos DeLong 

Loss of Foot 

Cl 072 

97 

605 

270 

1,000 

Dis. 

W. M. Surgeon 

Loss of Foot 

A1031 

140 

606 

270 

3 000 

Death 

W. W VanSant 

Spasms 

C3430 

3i 

607 

271 

3,030 

Death 

Jos. York 

Consumption 

C3660 

32 

608 

271 

1,000 

Death 

W. E. Burrell 

Accident 

A814 

206 

609 

271 

2,000 

Death 

W. H. Davis 

Heart Dis. 

B17 

241 

610 

271 

3,000 

Death 

W. R Rupert 

Typhoid Fever 

Ci 597 

30 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ASSESSED. 

Series A, 4,153; Series B, 2,419; Series C, 4,937; Series D, 366; Series E, 99. Amount of 
Assessment No. 273, $25,654 ; No. 274, $25,752. Total number of members, 12,383. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Received on Mortuary Assessments to Oct. 31, 1893 $1,374,311 50 

Received on Expense Assessments to Oct. 31, 1893 25.995 00 

Received on Applications, etc., to Oct. 31, 1893 24,439 65 


$1,424,746 15 

Total amount of Benefits paid to Oct. 31, 1893 $ 1.363.376 00 

Total amount of Expenses paid to Oct. 31, 1893, 54*990 51 

Insurance cash on hand Oct. 31, 1893 6.379 64 


$1,424,746 15 


EXPENSES PAID DURING SEPTEMBER. 

Postage, $375 ; Incidental, $255; Salaries, $356.67; Fees returned, $11.00; Stationery and 
Printing, $43 75. Total, $859 69 

The above amounts were paid out during the month, but items of postage, printing, legal, etc., 
often cover supplies and work for more than one month, and sometimes several months. Salaries 
includes salary for one member of committee and the Medical Director for last year. 


Received on Assessment No. 269 to Nov. 20, $23,206 00 

Received on Assessment No. 270 to Nov. 20, 23,109 00 

Received on Assessment No. 271 to Nov. 20, 9* 3 2 5 °® 

Received on Assessment No. 272 to Nov. 20 3*°57 00 


WM. P. DANIELS, Secretary. 
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SUIT. 

For the^rst time since Division No. 339 was 
organized, death has invaded its ranks. Bro. 
C. S. Neff left home Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 15, and was killed in a wreck at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., being buried under seventeen 
cars. Death was instantaneous. He leaves 
a widow and aged mother to mourn his loss. 
Deceased was a great favorite with all 
classes, and his death was a great shock 
to all. C. S. Neff was born in Shelby Coun- 
ty, Iowa, May 29, 1861, and was in his 33rd 
year. His remains, together with the remains 
of his little child, who died last May, were 
taken to Flora, Ills., for burial. The beauti- 
ful and impressive services of the Order of 
Railway Conductors were read at the grave by 
the officers of Division No. 339. 

Corcoran. 

The home of Brother M. Corcoran and wife 
was recently made desolate by the death of 
their infant son. Resolutions expressive of 
their deep sympathy were passed by the mem- 
bers of Toronto Division at their meeting on 
Nov. s, last. 

Brother J. Baker Davis, of Des Moines Divi- 
sion No. 38, while in discharge of his duties, 
fell from his train and was instantly killed 
Saturday, Dec. 2, 1893, near Panora, la., on 
the D. M., N. & W. Ry. Brother Davis’ home 
was in Des Moines, where he leaves an aged 
father and mother, a loving wife and son and 
his only sister, wife of Brother O. O. Winter, 
Superintendent of the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, to mourn his loss. Brother Davis was a 
new member, having joined the Order April 
23rd, 1893, and was carrying one certificate in 
the Mutual Benefit Department. He was also 
a Mason and K. P., the Masons conducting 
his funeral assisted by the K. of P. and O. of 
R. C. Resolutions expressive of the sorrow of 
his brothers in the Order and of their sympa- 
thy with the bereaved ones, were passed at a 
regular meeting held Dec. 10. 

^rinlicrl? aff- 

Died at Spokane, Wash., Sept. 23, ’93, Chas. 
Benson Brinkerhoff, son of the old and well 
known conductor, Moses Brinkerhoff, aged 
33 years. 


Bro. Brinkerhoff was born in St. Joseph, 
Mo., in i860. He entered the train service of 
the Northern Pacific at Duluth, Minn., in 1876, 
remaining in the employ of that company six 
years. During that time, while running, as 
baggagemaster, he strained his back lifting a 
heavy sample trunk, and this apparently trif- 
ling injury induced the disease that ended 
only in death. In December, ’92, while in 
Cleberne, Tex., his condition became so pre- 
carious he returned to his parents in Spokane. 
All that the most skillful physicians could de- 
vise, all that love and tenderness could 
suggest, was done for him, but without avail. 
He gradually failed till he passed to the 
longed for rest the rest that comes to those 
who put their trust in Christ as their Savior. 

Deceased was a member of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, first joining Grier Div. 
72, Fargo, N. D., afterwards transferred to 
Div. 256, Taylor, Tex. The funeral services 
were under the auspices of Div. 285, Spokane. 

To the members of the O. R. C. who have 
remembered them with words of sympathy 
and kindness, the stricken family return 
heartfelt thanks. 

Bro. I. G. Happcrsett, of Division No. 204, 
has been bereft by the tragic death of his son, 
Frank N. Happcrsett, on Oct. 26, last. The 
unfortunate young man had been visiting with 
friends some miles out of Philadelphia and 
started to w-alk back along the B. & O. 
to the nearest street car terminal at a 
late hour of the night. His mangled 
body was found the next mqrning where 
it had evidently been thrown by pass- 
ing trains, but as a large sum of money, 
known to have been in his possession the 
night before was missing, it was thought he 
had been murdered and robbed and left on 
the track to hide the crime. Deceased was 
an unusually 'bright and promising young 
man, only 21 years of age, and his sad death 
brought sorrow to many outside the immedi- 
ate circle of relatives and friends. The sym- 
pathies of the entire order will go out to the 
grief-stricken parents, thus called without 
warning to mourn the loss of a dearly beloved 
son. 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE. Jr., President. JOHN CALDWELL. Treasurer. 

T. W. WELSH. Superintendent. W. W. CARD, Secretary. 

H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Manager 


■> 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 

PITTSBURGH , PA., U. S. A. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Westinghouse Automatic Brake. 

i 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 
cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent of 
the entire freight car equipment of the country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in 
inter-state traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains by their use on 
railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved 
quick action brakes since December. 1887. 


The best results are obtained in freight train braking from having all the cars in a train fitted 
with f)ower brakes, but several years’ experience has proven conclusively that brakes can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably used on freight trains where a portion of the cars are so equipped. 


E. L. ADREON. Manager. JOHN B. GRAY, Agent. C. C. HIGHAM, Gen’I Supt. 

THE 


American C ompany, 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Lessee. 


New York Office: 

160 Broadway, John B. Gray, Agent. 


Chicago Office: 
Grand Pacifc Hotel. 


-MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE BRAKES 

General Offices, SI. Loafs, Ho.,U. S. A. 
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General Office 415 to 422, New York Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eastern Financial Office 404 Penn Mutual Build- 
ing, Pbilad“lphia, Penn. 


Organized by railway men in 1888. 

Authorized Capital Stock $75,000,000.00. 

Better than a bank be'ause safer and earnings larger. 

Better than insurance because you do not need to die to 
win. 

Invested mortgage assets $^50,000.00. 

The best savings and loan institution in the country. 

Rates of dividend guaranteed. Withdrawals allowed on 
demand. 

Inves* a part of your monthly earnings in “The Railway'* 
and see your savings grow. 

A gre»t co-operative bank in which each depositor is a 
stockholder. 

The small monthly payments from members make large 
sums which are loaned out to other members upon go n d 
real estate security to helo them build homes or for other 
purposes. Protect your family by a few shares in this 
Company. 

A few reliable agents wanted. 

Write at once for lull particular*. 

“ Cocoa contains as much 
flesh forming mat- 
ter as beef.” 


WILL CURE YOUR CATARRH 

Hij Fwr, Catarrhal IteafneM, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthna. 

Grippe, Bte^ Or Money Refunded I 

W* m*aa just what we say. Medicine enough to last four months with 
esch tncdlcator. Price complete by mail 91.50. 

The medicine to pat on sponge in enlarged part of medics tor. Insert twin 
tubes In nostrils, single tube In mouth, then blow; thus your lungs force 
highly medicated sir into all parts of the head and throat. 

ACENTS ARE REAPING A RICH HARVEST. 

Send forterms, testimonials and further particulars. 

Barney A Co., 85 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Messrs. Ramey & Co. Agra, Kan., June 27 , ' 92 . 

My wife having been troubled with Catarrh for a num- 
ber of years, and having tried other remedies to no avail, 
I was advised to try your Medicator, by a friend, and find 
it a wonderful and perfect cure 

Yours respectfully. Ira Wyatt, 

Ag’t and Op'r C., R. I. & P. R. R. 


A Test Case— No Core No Pay. 

Ramey & Co. 

I suffered with Catarrh, Throat and Lung trouble for 
20 ye*rs. Six months ago a friend advised uie to try your 
Medicator. I got one, used it, and am cured and recom- 
mend it cheerfully to others. 

C. F. Babcock, 

Conductor on the C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Jan. 8, 1892. Residence, 366 Spring St. Aurora, 111 . 


Jas. Boss 
Filled 


It steadies the nerves and 
nourishes the body. 



W. Baker & Co.’S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

Absolutely pure 
and soluble. 

NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, costing less 
than one cent a cup . It is delicious, 
nourishing, and easilt digested. 


Sold by Grooer8 everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Watch Cases 

are all gold as far as yen can see. They look 
like solid cases, wear like solid cases, and 
are solid cases for all practical purposes — yet 
only cost about half as much as an out- 
and-out solid gold case. Warranted to 
wear for 20 years ; many in constant use 
for thirty years. Better than ever since they 
are now fitted, at no extra co*t, with the great 
bow (ring) which cannot be pulled or twisted 
off the case — the 



Can only be had on the cases 
stamped with this trade mark. l O f 
All others have the old-style pull-outoow, 
which is only held to the case by friction, 
and can be twisted off with the fingers. 

Sold only through watch dealers. Ask to 
see pamphlet, or send for one to the makers. 

KeystoneWatch Case Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pears’ 

Soap 

It is a wonderful soap that takes 
hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm ! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in it, 
nothing but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap ? Imperfectly 
made; the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap { Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espec- 
ially druggists; all sorts of people 
use it. 



OFFICE WORLD'S FAIR 

Sept. 15, 1893 
v V BLACKWELL'S DURHAM 

tobacco Co., 

BURHAKl _ Dur ham, N . C 
TOBACCO Gei.^.^t) : 

> C0 DU RH AM We have Smoked up 

all the Tobacco at the World’s 
Fair, and have unanimously 
^ ^ awarded the Gold Medal 
for Smoking Tobacco to 

BLACKWELL’S 

Bull Durham 

Congratulating ycu on your success, 
we remain Yours truly, 

COMMITTEE. 


Blackwell’s Bull Durham 

Has been the recognized standard of Smoking Tobacco 
for over 25 years. Uniformly good and uniformly 
first. Bright, sweet and fragant— we invite the 
most fastidious to test its peculiar excellence. 

Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Mention 
THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


For Scalded Hands 
For Bruised Fingera 
For Chapped Hands 
For Sore Hands 
For Open Sores and Cuts 


There is no such soothing and healing 
remedy as a simple wash with 

Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

It is suited for all the wants of Railroad 
men — as well as his wife or children — for 
the immediate relief of all Skin Troubles. 
It removes grease and dirt, yet heals at 
the same time. Your Druggist keeps it. 


Sore Throat 

Lameness 
Sore Ey< 

Sorem 
Cat< 

Bri 

B\ 

Cui 
Piles 
Female 
Complaints 
Rheumatism 

AND ALL 

Inflammation 

60M only In oar own bottle* All druggist*. 

■POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Ave.,N.Y. 



Hotel Directory. 


The following ft* a Directory of the princi- 
pal Hotel in the place* named, and Conduc- 
tor* may recommend them to the traveling 
public without hesitation. 


MONCTON, N. B., CANADA. 

HOTEL BRUNSWICK. — Accommodating aoo guests. 
All modern conveniences. Geo. M. Sweeney, 

Feb.93 Proprietor. 


Beatty's Organs agent. Catalogue P FREE. 

Address DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, N. J. 


Packer S Cutaneous 

Charm 

A Balm to the Skin. 

Obstinate 
Skin 
Diseases, 

Itching, 

Frost-Bites, 

Bruises, 

Burns, and 
Cracked, Rough Hands 

speedily yield to the almost magical influence of 
this excellent remedy. 

Packer’s Cutaneous Charm is sold by Druggists 
at ag and 50 cents per bottle. Special style in 
turned wood, screw-cap box for mailing, 35 cents 
post-paid (stamps or postal note). 

Packer Mfg. Co., ioo Fulton St. f N.Y. 


1 4 A household panacea 
for external ills.” 

Allays inflammation 
and relieves pain 
quickly. 

Soothing, Emollient, 
Healing. 

Perfectly safe and 
pleasant to use. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


44 Excellent in dandruff 
chafing and itching.”— 
Medical and Surg. Hef t 
Phila. 


Renew 

Your Subscription 
For the 

Railway Conductor 
Now. 
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List ot Divisions by States and Provinces. 


Ho 


334 
1 86 
310 
98 

185 1 

248 


313 

85 


332 

* 3 i 

251 

59 j 

269 


hi 

282 

*95 

3*2 

*15 


267 


214 

219I 


255 
203 1 


223 

286 
27 
16 
242 
29 1 
189 ' 
*3 
15 
*7 
345 
344 


80 

751 

88 

130 


ale 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tuscumbia 


LOCATION. No. j LOCATION. He. LOCATION. |Ho.[ LOCATION. No. LOCATION. Ho. LOCATION. 

— — | ; 


Alabama. 


Florida. 


j 196! Jacksonville 
1 199; Pensacola 
277; Sanford 


Knii*a«. 


Arizona. 


Tucson 

Williams 


ArkaimaK. 


284, 

I i8oj 
" 202 

H 

- *23 

(230 

I 218 ' 

b ii \ 


Jonesboro 
Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 
Van Buren 


Georgia. 


Americus 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah 

Wav Cross 


245 Arkansas City 
I 2t>|Atchison 
265 Chanute 
300 Dodge City 
338 Eldorado 
330I Emporia 
Ft. Scott 
Goodland 
Hcrington 
Horton 
Junction City 
Neodesha 
Newton 
Osawatomie 
Parsons 
Topeka 


Idalio. 

|a8o Hope 
209I Pocatello 


California. 


Los Angeles 
Needles 
Sacramento 
San Bernardinoj 
San Francisco 


Canada. 


244 

44 

325 
296 
252 
3 6 
232 
*47 


50 

3*7 


British Columbia. 

Vancouver 

Manitoba. 

Winnipeg 

New Brunswick. 

Moncton 
St. John 

N.-W. Territory. 

Medicine Hat 

Nova Sectia. 
Truro 

Ontario. 
Chapleau 
Ft. William 
Hamilton 
London 
North Bay 
Ottawa 
Pt. Edward 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Toronto 
Toronto June. 
York 

Quebec. 

Farnham 
Montreal 
Point Levis 
Quebec 


IllillOiM. 


I 74 
,327 
' 260 
1,235 
83 
!|ioi 
1 308 

!! 79 
106 


Amboy 
Aurora 
Beard- town 
Bloomington 
(Centralia 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
miChillicothe 
' 63lClinton 
jii8|Danville 
Decatur 
Effingham 
Forrest 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Mattoon 
Mt. Carmel 
Peoria 
Rock Island 
i 97|Roodhouse 
78|Savanna 
206! Springfield 

Indiana. 

,125' Andrews 
307: Butler 
) 19 Elkhart 
3 1 5 j Evansville 
Frankfort 
Ft. Wayne 
Garrett 
Huntington 
Huntingburg 
103J Indianapolis 
302; La Fayette 
1 loi Logansport 
213 1 Michigan City 
301 Seymour 
92 Terre Haute 
339 Washington 


irilihMoiiri. 


N. Carolina. 


Tennemiee. 


Brookfield 
Chillicothe 
De Soto 
Hannibal 
Kansas City 
Marceline 
Moberly 
Sedalia 
Slater 
Springfield 
Springfield 
,Stanberry 
14* 1 St. Joseph 
1 3, St. Louis 
42'Trenton 


Konlii < ky 


Bowling Green 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Paducah 

Somerset 


MlNftlftMlppi. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 


iTIatne. 


Portland 


I 5 
,263 


Baltimore 

Cumberland 


Maryland. 


Canton 

Meridian 

Vicksburg 


Montana. 


Glasgow 
Glendive 
Livingston 
Missoula 
So. Butte 


3*8 

221 

264 

r 


273 

72 i 

i* 7 » 


Asheville 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 


N. Dakota. 


Nebraska. 


Dickinson 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 


Ohio. 


Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bellevue 

Bucyrus 

Chicago Tunct. 

jChillicotne 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Collinwood 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Dayton 

Dennison 

Galion 

Lima 

Newark 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Youngstown 


266 

262 

j S 

57 

U 

I 76 

256 

l >* 

116 

*75 


Chadron 
Fairbury 
Fremont 
Lincoln 
McCook 
35 North Platte 
126 Omaha 
246I Wymore 


Oregon. 


3°5 La Grande 
9 * [Portland 


Mamchaietts. 94 


122 Boston 
,157 Boston 
'Fitchburg 
Springfield 
Worcester 


i 4 <> 

198 

237I 


; 254 

1 19 
, *38 

120 
l: 3<>3 


r * 59 
I 261 


Mexico. 


City of Mexico 
San Luis Potosi 


291 

fe 

37 


Nevada. 


Wadsworth 


N. Ilumph’r 


Pennsylvania. 


Alleghany City 
Altoona 
Bennett 
Bradford 
Carbondale 
Chartiers 
Columbia 
Derry Station 
Easton 
[Erie 


C oncord 

New Jersey 


281 |Glenwood 


Camden 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Jersey City 
Phillipsburg 


New Mexico 


Michigan. 


Colorado. 


Colo. Springs 
Denver 

Grand Junct’n 

La Junta 

Leadville 

Pueblo 

Sal i da 

Trinidad 

Conneetieiit 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Delew are. 

Wilmington 


Iowa, 

22S Belle Plainc* 

34 Boone 
31 Burlington 
58 Cedar Rapids 
33'Clinton 
328 Council Bluffs 
21 Creston 
3,slDes Moines 
164 Eagle Grove 
93 Ft. Dodge 
; 4 Marsh a lliwn 
268 Mario no 
2 1(> Ottumwa 
84 Perry 
22 1 Sanborn 
232 Sioux City 
279! Stuart 
j 67! Waterloo 


6 Battle Creek 
[ 48 Detroit 
1921 East Saginaw 
bOiEscannba 
34o|Gladstone 
102 Grand Rapids 
316 Fort Gratiot 
[182 Jackson 
2401 Marquette 
3061 W. Bay City 


1287 Albuquerque 
I 7o> Las Vegas 

New Y'ork- 


VI i n ncHOla. 


336 Duluth 
1 1 ^.Minneapolis 


Staples 
St. Cloud 
St. Paul 
Waseca 


| 56 Albany 
154 Binghamton 
| 2 Buffalo 
i76|Corning 
43 East Syracuse 
9|Elmira 
225 Hornellsville 
104 Middletown 
54 New York 
[341 Norwich 
45 Oneonta 
167 Oswego 
52 Port Jervis 
8 Rochester 
^*55 Syracuse 
jji 71 [Troy 
I150 Utica 
J 25 [Watertown 


Great Bend 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 

i ersey Shore 
iauch Chunk 
Meadville 
New Castle 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittston 
Pittsburg 
;229| Reading 
333 Renoro 
1 10 Sayre 
|3°9|Scottdale 
j 12 Scranton 
,*87 Sunbury 
23 [Sham ok in 
5* Tyrone 
i6o,\vilkes-Barrc 


S. Carolina 


Central 

Charleston 

Columbia 


324 

190 

; 140 

136 

*83 

,234 
j [289! 


S. Dakota. 


,258 Aberdeen 
121 [Huron 
[ 99 Milbank 


128 

142 


Bristol 

Chattanooga 

Jackson 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas. 

Big Spring 

Cleburne 

Denison 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

Palestine 

San Antonio 

T aylor 

Temple 

Tyler 

Yoakum 

Utah. 

Ogden 

Vermont. 

Bellows Falls 
Lyndonville 

St. Albans 

Virginia. 

Alexandria 
Clifton Forge 
No. Danville 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 

Wa*lilngt’n 

Sprague 

Tacoma 

Tekoa 

W. Virginia 

Bluefield 

Grafton 

Hinton 

Huntington 

Keyser 

Martinsburg 

Wheeling 

YVIftCoiiftin. 

Ashland 

Babcock 

Baraboo 

Janesville 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

So. Kaukauna 
Stevens Point 
Waukesha 

Wyoming. 


Cheyenne 

Rawlins 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS-DIRECTORY. 


GRAND OFFICERS, 

Grand Chief Conductor — E. E. Clark, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Assistant Grand Chief Conductor — Charles H. Wilkins, 4800 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111 . 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer — Wm. P. Daniels, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Grand Senior Conductor — A. B. Garretson, Osceola, Iowa. 

Grattd Junior Conductor — F. D. Hartel, Bismarck, Mo. 

Grand Inside Sentinel — J. Moreau, Newport, Vermont. 

Grand Outside Sentinel — R. E. Malbady, 16 W. 2d street, Corning, N. Y. 

TRUSTEES. 

Martin Clancy, Chairman, - Kent, Ohio 

R. E. Fitzgerald, ... Lock Box 412 St. Louis, Mo 

F. J. Dorsey, - - 46 Lilly Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 

Wm. J. Durbin, Chairman, - 726 Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

S. Phipps, - - Box 519, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

J. H. Latimer, - - Room 90, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Names In FULL FACE type are Cipher Correspondents. 


Name, No. and location. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OP MEETING. 

Chicago No. 1, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C., C. H. Wairen, Grand Central Depot. 

Sec., E. A. Sadd, Room z. Union Depot. 

Wm. Kilpatrick, 229 Park ave. 

hirst and Third Sundays, 10:30 a. m. 

83 Madison st.,opp. McVicker’s theater. 

Buffalo No 2, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. C., A. Keating, 458 S. Division st. 

Sec., !!•*•« hapman, 71 Prospect st., Lockport 

First, second and fourth Sunday, a:oo 
p. m., over 198 E. Seneca street. 

St. Louis No. 3, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

C. C., Dell Robinson. 

Sec., W. F. Lewis) 2849 Russell avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 
Elk’s Hall, over Hogan Theatre, cor. 
xoth'and Pine sts. 

First and Third Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. Hall E. Main st. 

Marshall No. 4 , 

Marshalltown, la. 

C. C., C. Agan, 411 S. Fourth st. 

Sec., H. McFarlane, 103 S. First st. 

P. 11. Laud on, south 4th st. 

Collins No. 5, 

Baltimore, Md. 

C. C., H. Long' 1135 Mount st. 

Sec., R. Stapleton, St. Denis, Md. 

1st and 3d Tuesdays, 8 p. m. 

Elk's hall, 11 E. Fayette st. 

Battle Creek No 6, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

C. C.. C. W. Shannon, 222 E. Main st. 

Sec., €’• R. Martin* 370 east Main st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 
Elk’s Hall, cor. Jeff. & Canal st. 

Houston No. 7, 

Houston, Texas. 

C. C., J. E. Archer, 1416 Jackson st. 

Sec , H. B. Johnson. 

M. E. Carey* 1016 McKee st. 

Every Monday, 2:00 p. m. 

Rochester No. 8, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

C* C., Wm. Troan. 383^ Troup st. 

Sec., D. E. Phillips' 4 Rundel Park. 

Every Sunday. 3:00 p. m. 

Reynolds Arcade. 

Bhoira No. 9, 

F.lmira, N. Y. 

C. C., ftfl. C. Hoaglaud' 614 Park Place. 

Sec., T. B. Hewitt, 555 Franklin st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays,3:oo p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Temple. 

Southern Tier No. 10, 

Sayre, Pa. 

C. C., J. Gailigan, Waverly, N. Y. 

Sec., G. A. Kennedy, box 297. 

W. R. Raymond. 

First and Third Sunday 3 p. m. Thurs- 
day, 7:30 p. m. Burrett— Teed’s Hall. 

Newton No. 11, 

Newton, Kas 

C. C., Frank Beers, 117 1st st. 

Sec., C. W. Rankin, 205 W. Broadway. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Lackawanna No. 12, 

Scranton, Pa. 

C. C., F. F. Stevens. 

Sec., Jno. Henchler* 529 north Lincoln ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

German I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Union No. 13, 

St. Thomas, Ont. 

C. C., T. C. Jones. 

|Sec., J. Mackenzie, box 8 87. 

Every Sunday, 2.00 p. m. Masonic Blk. 

Cleveland No. 14, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. C., J. F. Lahiff, 35 Seymour ave. 

Sec., C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield st. 

Chris forlett* I47 Seely ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

52 Public Square, 

t 

Stratford No. 13, 

Stratford, Ont. 

C. C., M. D. Hushin. 

Sec., K. T. Buchan* u, box 488. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Shakespere Hall, 

London No. 16, 

London, Ont. 

C. C., A. Wiley, 483 Yoik st. 

Sec., John McAnllire, 236 Hill st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall 

Toronto No. 17, 

Toronto, Ont. 

C. C., W. R. Hill, 291 Palmerston ave. 

Sec., W. J. Gray, 8 Palmerston ave. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Magnolia No. 18 

Temple, Texa*. 

C. C., G. E. Metts. 

Sec., Clias. Wreath* m. 


Elkhart No. 19, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

C. C., S. J. Guytr, Marion st. 

Sec.,j. T. Wishart, 210 St. Joe st. 

W. D. Anderson* 322 St. Jce St. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Garfield No. 20, 

Collinwood, Ohio. 

C. C., W. H. Moulton, box 191. 

Sec., G. B. Carmer, box 40. 

Every alternate Tuesday, 2:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Creston No. 21, 

Creston, Iowa. 

C. C., G. M. Loughridge, ccr. Jefferson &. Myrtle sts 
Sec., F. D. Munson, 501 New York ave. 

J. B. Rutherford* 212 N. Y. ave, 

Fourth Sunday, 2:30 p. m., 2d Monday, 
9:30 a. m. G. A. R. Han. 

Mason City No. 22, 

Sanborn, Iowa. 

C. C., G. N. McCullow. 

Sec., C. E Foote. W. H. Weston* 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Sylvania No. 23, 

Shamokin. Pa. 

C. C., S. E. Miller. 924 E. Snnbury st. 

Sec.. E M. Seitzinger, 230 W. Dewart st. 

First and Third Sundays, io:oo a. m. 

Kern’s Hall. 
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NAME, NO. AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

St. Albans No. 24. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

C. C., J. E. Mann, Welden st. 

Sec., J B. Wiley, 34 Upper Weldon st. 


Maple City No. 25, 

Watertown, N. Y. 

C. C., O. A. Hiue. 3 Arcade street. 

Sec., P. Redmond, 127 Arsenal st. 

Ed Steven*, Carthage, N. Y. 

First and Third Sundays. 

Good Templar's Hall. 

Toledo No. 26, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


C. C., M. O. Loop, 626 Walbridge ave. 

Sec., H. O. W right, care Penn depot. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Temple. 

Arnum No. 27, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


First Monday, 8:00 p. m.; Third Wed- 
nesday ,9:30 a. m. St. George’s Hall, 

Carver No. 26, 

Atchison. Kas. 

C. C., J. J. Kelly, nor N. Fifth st. 

Sec., H. Nesbit, Box 72. W. 1*. Utley ,711 n roth st 

Second and Fourth Saturday, 7:00 p. n. 

Masonic Hafl. 

Randolph No. 29, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


2d and 4th Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Wellington Hall 



Second and Fourth Tuesdays, 2:00 p.m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Star No. 31, 

Burlington, Iowa. 

C. C., P. R. Kelley, 1309 Division st. 

Sec., M. W. Robinson, 1008 S. Third st. 

H. H. Goodell, 613 Sumner st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Cor. 3d A Washington sts. 

Keystone No. 32, 

Meadville, Pa. 

C. C., M. Hough, 1x7 Dock st. 

Sec., G. A. Thompson, 356 Pine st. 

J. €• Brown, 619 North st. 

Every ; Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

K. ofP. HaU. 

Clinton No. 33, 

Clinton, Iowa. 

C. C., F. O. Hicks, 518 Camanche avenue. 

Sec., C. Weecott, 602 north First st. 

First Sunday, Third Monday. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Boone No. 34, 

Boone, Iowa. 

C. C., F. Champlin. 

Sec.. Wm. L. Butler, W. B. Perkin. 

2d Monday 10:00 a. m. 4th Sunday, 
2:00 p. m. I. O. O. F. Hall. 

North Platte No. 35, 

North Platte, Neb. 

C. C., H.T. Bice. 

Sec., W. R. Vernon. 

First Sunday, 8:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Arkansas Valley No. 36, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

C. C., H. Hart, 026 Currie ave. 

Sec., C. J Wilson, Triangle block. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m„ 3d floor 

Riverside blVroK N. Union ave. 

Delaware No. 37, 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 


First and Third Sundays, 

B. A D. Depot building. 

Des Moines No. 38, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. C., Howard Case, 1230 W. Fifth st. 

Sec., E. J. Cavanaugh, 1442 W. Locust st. 

ad A 4th Sundays. 10:00 a. m. 

Cor. W* 6th A Walnut. 

Hannibal No. 39, 

Hannibal, Mo. 


First and Third Sundays, a:oo p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

St. Paul, No. 40, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

C. C., I. D. Condit, Merchants hotel. 

Sec., M. N. Gom, 477 Starkey st. 

Sundays 624 Ohio st. 

First and Third Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall, Wabasha street, bet. 3rd 

and 4th avenue. 

Major Morris No. 41, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C . A. J. Aurxnd, 4706 Wentworth av, 

Sec., C. L Young, Longwood, III 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

4847 State street. 

Trenton No. as, 

Trenton, Mo. 

C. C., C. C. Hatch. 

Sec., E. A. Stone, box 174. 

8. W. Kinard, lock box 151. 

First and Third Sundays, a:oo p. m. 

17 Elm street 

Central No. 43, 

East Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. C., M. E. Sarr. 

Ser., J. W. Foot. 

First and Third Sunday, 7:30 p. m. 

A. O. U.W. Han. 

Denver No. 44, 

Denver, Colo. 

C. C., D. A. Clark, 1727 Humboldt st. 

Sec., C. H. Gardner, 1406 17th st. 

J. J. Bresnahan, 2712 Stout st. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

1543 Champa street. 

Chapman No. 43, 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

C. C., W. Hill, Front st. 

Sec., W, C. Gurney, box 133. 

Jos. Bedford, 30 south Main st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. a. 

Odd Fellows Hall 

Milwaukee No. 46, 

Milwaukee, Wis*. 

C. C., T. W. Tucker. 

Sec., E. A. Sims, 584 21st st. 

W. J. Oar bln, 77 b Clyboum st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2 p. m. 

No. x Grand avenue. 

North Star No. 47, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

C. C-, H. LaRose, care C. P. R’y. 

Sec.F. J. Dorsey. 46 Lilly st. W. G. Chester. 

Second Sunday, Fourth Friday,8:oop. m. 
Forrester's Hall, cor. Logan A Main st. 

International No. 48, 

Detroit, Mich. 

C. C.. E. D. Schaffer, 417 24th st. 

Sec., F. C. 4mlth, 70 Woodward avenue. 

First and Third Sunday, fl p. m. 
Cowie Block, 42 Gratiot ave. 

Mobe'ly No. 49, * 

Moberly, Mo. 

C. C., Sam Paul, 816 W. Rollins, st. 

Sec., Seth Palmer, 210 N. Brinkerhoff st. 

Ever, Monday, >»p. ^ 

Hartford No. 50, 

Hartford, Conn. 

C. C., W. J. Wallace. 47 Brook st. 

Sec., C. ft. Brigham, 161 Capital avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. ®* 
Good Will Hsu. 

Tyrone No. 51, 

Tyrone, Pa. 

C. C., [no. Conaghan. 

Sec., S. C. Cowen, b 124. B. B. Fry, E. Tyrone. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p ®* 
I. O. 0. F. Hall. 

Meversink No. 52, 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

C. C., N. Decker, Turners N. Y. 

Sec., V. H. Cole, 26 Prospect st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:oop. ®* 
Engineers’ Hall 88 Pike st. 

Lone Star No. 33, 

Denison, Texas. 

C. C., O. S. Darlington, 425 Grundy st. 

Sec., C. S. Williams, 801 Morgan st. 

Geo. T. Singer, 216 Main st., 

1st and 3rd Sundays, 7:305* u’S? 

4th Sundays, 2:00 p. m. I. 0 . O. r. nan. 

New York City No. 34, 

New York, N. Y. 

C. C., C. tfl. Oal**, 15 Warren st. 

Sec., C. F. Heitzman, 880 Flushing ave, Brooklyn. 

ad Sunday, ra:oo „ w , wth , 

Kaw Valley No. 55, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

C. C., W. D. Vanbergen, 18 E. nth st. 

Sec., Geo. Roue, 18 E. nth st. 

Ever, Sunday, a p.m. ioj3Wi>|nu ,*, 

Z. C. Priest No. 36, 

Albany, N. Y. 

C. C., J. C. Sheldon, bx 89 Coeyman’s Jet., N. Y. 
Sec., Jno. HI. ft tea rn a, 556 Central avenue. 

Third Thursday, 7:30 p. m. ^ gta|e 

Evergreen No. 57, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

C. C., W. R. Bell, 308 Broadway. 

Sec., R. M. Higgs, 317 South Calhoun st. 

Ever, Tuesday, M.tart. 

Valley City No. 58, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. C.,E. C.Dailey, 190 1st W. 

Sec., li. 1?I. Peck, 142 5th av. 

Firs, and Third Sundays, 

Alamo No. 39, 

Texarkana, Ark. 

C. C.. J. W. Carter, Texarkana, Texas. 

Sec., J. Carmichael, Texarkana, Tex., bit. 33 - 

Every Tuesday, 7 *JjP* R c Ha ]i. 
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NAME, NO. AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 


-Queen City No. 60, 

Sedalia, Mo. 

C. C., S. J. Lovitt. 

Sec., D. A. Williams, 3C9 E. Third st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall, 303 Ohio st. 

JLa Cxosse No. 61. 

La Crosse. Wis 

C. C., E. H. Thomas, 412 N. Fourth st. 

Sec., J. A. Emerson, care C M & St. P. Ry. 

Jun Galley . 

First and Th : .rd Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

903 Rose st. 

Triumph No. 62, 

Lyndonville, Vt. 

C. C., F. E. Stevens. 

Sec.. E.J. Hill, Newport, Ver. 

It B. Wetlicrbee, West Lebanon, N. H. 


Div. No. *63. 

Clinton, 111 . 



Erie No. 64, 

Erie, Pa. 

C. C., S. F. Lytle, 1815 Myrtle st. 

Sec.. Ban Scarry, 218 W. 17th st. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:30 p. m. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Campbell's Ledge No. 65, 
Pittston, Pa. 

C. C., Wm. Dougherty, 9 Parsonage st. 

Sec., \\ , M, I?latlie%% noil, 539 Montgomery st., 
W. Pittston, Pa. 


Pine Tree No. 66, 

Portland, Maine. 

C. C.. C. C. Berrv. 

Sec., S. S. Cahill, box 1063, Brunswick, Maine. 
W. Sprague, 36 Spring st., Auburn, Me. 

Third Sunday, 10:00 a. m. 

Rosini Hall. 

Johnson No. 67, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

C. C., L. VanVleck, 329 Logan ave. 

Sec., Geo. O. Miller, 119 Manson st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:30 p. m. 

Baraboo No. 68, 

Baraboo. Wis. 

C. C., W. F. Frenz. 

Sec., W. B. Kendall. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. Hall. 

El Paso No. 69, 

El Paso, Texas. 

C. C., M. Dillon. 

Sec., A. W . Spencer. 

Every Sunday, 2 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Montezuma No. 70, 

Las Vegas, N. M. 

C. C., R. S. Hays. 

Sec., C. H. Stevenson, box 171, E. Las Vegas, N. M. 
C. Oder. East Las Vegas, N. M. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Chattahoochee No. 71, 

Columbus, Ga. 

C. C., E. H. Musgrove, Rose Hill. 

Sec.. R. B. Coleman, 1106 Fifth avenue. 

W. H. Brltilngtiam.i 12 15th st 


Greer No. 72, 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

C. C., O. S. Hume. 

Sec., I?I. V \Val*li, box 806. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

G. A. R. Hall. 

Ashtabula No. 73, 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

C. C., R. Bycraft. 

Sec., A. E. Belden. 

First and Third Sundays, 9:30 a. m. 

K. of H. Hall. 

Henwood No. 74, 

Decatur,, Ills. 

C. C., E. H. Jones, 312 Central avenue. 

Sec., Dan O’Brien, 254 So Union st. 
Jan.rrawnliaw, 1076 E. William st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Mt. Royal No. 75, 

Montreal, Que. 

C. C., E. Mundy, 492 Seigneur st. 

Sec., H. McMillan. 159 Magdalen st. 

H. Connor*, 72 Knox st. 

Second and last Tuesday, 1:00 p. m. 

St. Charles club house. Pt. St. Charles. 

San Antonio No. 76, 

San Antonio, Texas. 

C. C.. .1 BoIIoiim, box 313. 

Sec., W. A. Shafer, box 313. 

Every Saturday, 10:00 a.m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall: 

Palestine No. 77, 

Palestine, Texas. 

C. C., F. E. Denison. 

Sec.. B. F. Blount, box 65. W. C. Galloway. 

Every Saturday 7:30 p m 

O. R. C. Hall. 

Robinson No. 78, 

Savanna, Ills. 

C. (. . A. E. Hodges, box 428. 

Sec.. A. W. Mm*, box 99. 

Second Monday & Fourth Sunday 2:00 
p. m. 0 . R. C. Hall. 

Peoria No. 79. 

Peoria, Ills. 

C. C.. B. W. Thompson, 507 Fourth st. 

Sec.. J. B. Nelwon, 317 Morgan st. 

Second and 4th Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

108 S. Adams street, third floor. 

West Farnharn No. 80. 

Montreal, P. Q. 

C. C.. E. R. Parsonage. 

Sec., T. Loiselle. 

J. F. Cunningham, 97 Osborne st. 

Third Sunday 1:00 p. m. 

G. A. R. 411 St. James st. 

Friendship No. 81, 

Beardstown, Ills. 

C. C., C. Ireland. 

Sec., Peter Beck. 

C. C. Parker. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Durbin No. 82, 

Madison, Wis. 

C. C.. G. E. Willott, 24 N. Canal st. 

Sec., Jerry Mullen, 405 W. Washington ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

Galesburg No. 83, 

Galesburg. Ills 

C. C.. G. F. Conley, 710 Knoxville Road. 

Sec.. C. E " _h, 708 E. Brooks st. 

O. N. Mamball* 216 Ferris st. 

Second and Fourth Saturdays, 7:30 p.m. 

O R. C. hall, 31 N. Prairie st. 

Perry No, 84, 

Perry, Iowa. 

C. C.. K. 1<. Moore, box 583. 

Sec., H. P. Ward, box 621. 

Second and fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Aztec No. 85, 

Williams A. T. 

C. C. C. S. McCormick. 

Sec., C. R. Perry, box 7, Winslow, A. T. 

C. If. Bleliardfcon. 

Every Sunday, 9:00 a. m. 

Wood’s Hall. 

Delta No. 86, 

Escanaba, Mich. 

C. C., S. J. Murphy, box 119. 

Sec., K. A. Lloyd, 308 Jennie st 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Bloomington No. 87, 

Bloomington, Ills. 

C. C., A. W. Dunsmore, 1006 E. Grove st. 

Sec.. THon. Beane, 707 W. Graham st. 

Second and last Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

DeFries No. 88, 

Point Levis, Que. 

C. C., J. Huppe, box 22 South Quebec, P. (J . 

Sec.. John Barrv, Levis, P. Q. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Monon No. 89, 

Louisville, Ky. 

C. C . J. G. If arrlfton, 1342 12th st. 

Sec.. C. S. Dodson, 224 E. Oak st. 

Every Sunday at 9:30 a. m. 

Fall City Hall. Market st. 

Waseca No. 90, 

Waseca. Minn. 

C. C. R. J. Mann. 

Sec.. M. J. Hanson, box 47, 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Hall overP. O. 

Mt. Hood No. 91, 

Portland, Ore. 

C. C.. Nam Stewart, Union depot. 

Sec., J M Poorman, Woodburn, Ore. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Elk’s Hall 2d, st. 

Terre Haute No. 92, 

Terre Haute. Ind. 

C. C., F. L. Campbell, 1240 N. 4th st. 

Sec., \V. J. Ntrang. 674 Wabash ave. 

First and Third Sundays. 9:00 a. m. 

O. R. C. hall, Cor 7th st. &Wabash av. 

Ft. Dodge No. 93, 

Ft. Dodge, la. 

C. C., E. A. Weston, box 576. 

Sec.. W. P. OHara, box 694. 

J. A . MeGonagle, 713 Neb. st., Sioux City, la. 

Fourth Sunday, 2 00 p. m. 

Odd Fellow’s hall, cor. 6th & Market st. 
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MAMS, MO. AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Geo. C. Cornwall No. 94, 
Wadsworth, Nev. 

C. C., G. E. McClure, Winnemucca, Nevada. 

Sec., H. I. Charter. 

Geo* Shultz. 

Second & Fourth Sunday each month. 
3:00 p. m. Staunton's balk 

Harvey No. 95, 

McCook, Neb. 

C. C., C. W. Bronson. 

Sec., A. G. King. 

C. W. Bronson, 

Second and fourth Mondays, 10:00 a. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Belknap No. 96, 

Aurora, 111 . 

C. C., C. D. Judd, 54 Black Hawk st. 

Sec., C. D. Rossetter, 154 5th st. 

Thou. Flynn, 279 Grant st. 

First and Third Sundays. 3:00 p. m. 

Main A Broadway, 3d floor. 

Roodhouse No. 97, 

Roodhouse, III. 

C. C., W. E. S. Gibson, box 321. 

Sec., G W. Bracey. 

11. A. Perry, bx 185. 

Every Saturday. K. of P. hall. 

at 7:30 p. m. 

Montgomery No. 98, 

Montgomery, Ala. 

C. C., W. Nabors, 307 Herron st. 

Sec., J. C. Elliott, 325 Catoma st. 

First and Third Saturdays, 8:00 p. m. 

Milbank No. 99, 

Milbank, Dak. 

C. C., Win. Crooker. 

Sec., L. Williams. Fred IVolzer. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic nail. 

Hollingsworth No. too, 

Columbus, O. 

C. C., Mark Wild. 

Sec., Chan E Mason, 38 W. Mound st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays 

I. O. O. F. hall, So. High st 

Mattoon No. zoi, 

Mattoon, 111 . 

C. C., J. W. Mansfield. 

Sec., W. W. Simpson, 10 Shelby st. 

Meets First and Third Sundays. 1:00 
p. m. K. of P. h hall. 

Oatley No. 10a, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. C., F. Volkert, 554 S. Division st. 

Sec., S. H. Wallize, 601 S. Ionia st. 

B m. J. Pan g: born, 182 Cherry st. 

First and third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 
Campan blk,. S. Division st. 

Indianapolis No. ioj, 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

C. C., O. T. Johnson, 94 Spann ave. 

Sec., H.M. mounts, 450 Broadway. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

New hall, English Opera blk. 

94 no. Meridian at. 

Millard No. 104, 

Middletown, N. Y. 

C. C., J. E. Brazee. 

Sec., Wm. Faulkner, 18 Charles st. 

First Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 1 

K. of H. hall. 

Ogilvie No. 105. 

Meridian, Miss. 

C. C., D. B. Griffin. 

Sec., M. E. Harris. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. n. 

Cor Johnson & High st. 

Rock Island No. 106, 

Rock Island, 111 . 

C. C., Jno. E. Baker, 1110 2d ave. 

Sec., G. T. Sewall, box 529, Eldon, la. 

First Sundays, 2:30 p. m.; Third Sun* 
day, 7:30 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. hall, 1 6th st. A 3d av. 

Cincinnati No. 107, 

Cincinnati, O. 

C. C., W. A. Fox, 335 Kenyon ave. 

Sec., J. A. Conley, Riverside, Ohio. 

Jno. Conley, Grand Central depot. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p.m. 
Odd Fellows hall, 6th and Walnut 
streets. 

Crescent City No. 108. 

New Orleans, La. 

C. C., W. Quinn, care Chas. Haifleigh, Morgan 

Ferry landing. 

Sec., m. R. Neuhauser, 335 Marais street. 

First and Third Mondays, 11:00 a. m. 

Crawford No. 109, 

Galion, Ohio. 


First and third Sundays, 2:00p.m. 



Second Sunday, 327 Market st. 

2:00 p.m. Fourtn Tuesday 7:30 p. m. 

Los Angeles No. 111 

Los Angeles, Cali. 


First and Third Saturday 7:20. 

10 7% North Main street. 

Centralia No. 112, 

Centralia, 111 . 


First and Third Sunday, 7:30 p. m. 

I. 6. O. F. hall. 

Bower City No. 113, 

Janesville, Wis. 


Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 
I.O O.F. Hall. 61 Milwaukee st. west- 

R. B. Hawkins No. 114, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


First and third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. U. 

V. L. Hall, 77 Sixth avenue. 

El Capitan No. 115, 

San Francisco. Cali. 

C. C., T. Billingslea, 317 Turk st. 

Sec., J. T. Iflarr, 364 E. nth st. Oakland. Cal. 

ist, and 3d,Saturday, 7:30 p. m. 

Washington hall, 33 Eddy st. 

Tyter No. 116. 

Tyler, Texas. 

C. C.. C. T. Moore. 

Sec., W. J. Wright, box 405. 


Minneapolis No. 117, 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

C. C., G. M. Miles, 2106 Third avenue so. 

Sec., Geo. J. Pfelffter, 1844 E. 26th st. S. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 
Elks ball 101 Washington avenue. S- 

Danville- No. 118, 

Danville, 111 . 

C. C., Otto Smith. 

Sec., K. 8. Davis, 610 N. Kimball st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of H. ball. 

Wayne No. 119, 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

C. C., W. C. Smith, 9 north Cass. 

Sec., C. N. Taylor, 86 Wells st. 

Every Sunday, 

106 Calhoun street. 

Atlantic No. 120, 

Huntington, Ind. 

C. C., J. M. Sewell, box 557. 

Sec., W. C. Kail, 61 S. Jefferson st. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

O. R. C. hall. 

Huron No. 121, 

Huron, Dak. 

C. C., Wm. Marston. 

Sec., J. R. Hinman. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 9:30 a. m. 

Masonic hall, 312 Dak. ave. 

Boston No. 122, 

Boston, Mass. 

C. C., A. E. Holden, Paik Sq. Station, O. C. R'y. 
Sec., €• D. Baker, Tenney Court, Somerville. 

Third Sunday, 2:00 p, m, 

K. of H. hall, 730 Wash. st. 

Macon No. 123, 

Macon, Ga. 

C. C., J. m. Norman, care J. S. & S. R'y. 

Sec., C. L. Bruner, box 425. 

First and Taird Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 2d 
and 4th Sunday 10:15 a. m. I.O. 0 . F. 
hall, cor Mulberry st. and Cotton av. 

Wahsatch No. 124, 

Ogden, Utah. 

C. C. E. S. Crocker, 137 26th st. 

Sec., J. F. Berry, box 331 

J. W. Metcalf', box 396. 

First Sunday, 1:30 p. m,: Third Satur- 
day, 7:30 p. m., Castle hall, Fourth st.,. 

Friendly Hand No. 125, 

Andrews, Ind. 

C. C., J. C. Brinsley, 

Sec., J. K. Webb. 

C. H. Thornburg:. 

First and Third Wednesday, and Sec- 
ond and Fourth Tuesday, 7:30 p. m> 
Fireman’s hall. 

Omaha No. 126, 

Omaha, Neb. 

C. C., C. C. Kiser, 1436 S. Ninth st. 

Sec., E. A. Toggenburg, 1120 so. 9th st. 

M. J. Koctie, 1436 so. gthst. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

1623 Farnham st. 
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Wylie No. 127, 

Amboy, 111 . 

C. C., A. A. Graves, box 438. 

Sec., C. 1). Knowles box 343. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p, m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Cheyenne No. 128, 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

C. C.. E. D. Woodmansee, 1912 Central ave. 

Sec.. E. B. Bond. 

W. A . Mil In. 

1st, 9th, 17th and 25th of each month. 

2 p. m. K. P. hall. 

Great Bend No. 129, 

Great Bend, Pa. 

C. C., E. F. Wllniof, Halstead, Pa. 

Sec., Thos Suinmerion, J>ox 104. 

First and Third Sundays, 12:30 p.ra. 

W. J. Day's hall, Main st. 

Stadacona No. 130, 

Quebec, P. Q. 

C. C., E. Reynolds, 2*4 Palace street. 

Sec., Eugene 15 St. Famille st. 


Little Rock No. 131, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

C. C., A. H. Dougherty. 

Sec., S. C. Falne, care Laclede hotel. 

Telegraph address Argenta, Ark. 

Second, and Fourth Sundays, at 2:00 
p. m, First and Third Sundays 7:30 
p. m. O. R. C. hall, 1000 W. Mark- 
ham st. 

Salida No. 132, 

Salida, Colo. 

C. C., W. H. Thomas 

Sec., V. L. Milvely, box 512. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 10:00 a.m, 
Dury Blk. 1st st., bet. F. & G 

Bowling Green No. 133, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 


Every Sunday, 9:30 a, m. 

Wrights hall. 

Bellevue No. 134, 

Bellevue, Ohio 

C. C., Geo. W. Martin. 

Sec., L. C. Brown, box 177. 

Every Monday, 2:00. 

K. of P. hall. 

Rock City No. 135. 

Nashville. Tenn. 

C. C., R. L. Cully, 1306 Hines st. 

Sec.. W. N. Killing*, 1209 S. Market st. 

First and third Sunday i:3op. m. Pyth- 
ian Hall, Union street 

Ashton No. ij6, 

Huntington, W. Va. 

C. C., T. K. Hunsaker, Ashland, Ky. 

Sec., E. Bray, 13076th av. 

It II. Wil liaiiiNon, 720 6thav 

First and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m.. 
Flooding hall, 3d av. 

Osawatomie No. 137, 

Osawatomie. Kans. 

C C., W. J. Donovon. 

Sec., S. E. Billion. 

1st and 3d Monday at 7:00 p. in. 

Workman halt. 

Britton No. 138, 

Garrett, Ind. 

C. C., W. R. Hayes, box 254. 

Sec., J. H. Barniville, 1 box ^4. 

J. Jl. Elder, Chicago Junction, O. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

0 . R. C. hall. 

Stanton No. 139, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

C. C., J. S. Henry, 45 Broad st. 

Sec., W. B. Caldwell, 802 Maple st. 

It. J. Year wood, 45 Broad st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 9:00 a. m 

I. 0 . O. F. hall. 

New River No. 140, 

Hinton, W. Va. 

C. C., A. A. Riddleberger. 

Sec., J. G. Cooke, box 91. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

St. Joseph No. 141, 

St Joseph. Mo. 

C. C., J. B. Call. 

Sec., L. F. Eib. 903 Charles st. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Geiwitx Hall cor. 10th & Olive sts. 

Laramie No. 142, 

Rawlins, Wyo. 

C. C., H. J. Zipl. 

Sec., Harvey Simpson, box 64, 

L. i\ Kelley. 

Every Wednesday, 7:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Dauphin No. 143, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. C., W. B. Gibbons, 622 Peffer st. 

Sec., Geo. I. Wood. 1624 No. Third st. 

Alex I*. Eawt right, 1221 Wallace st. 

Second Tuesday, fourth Friday at 7:30. 
Clark Sibles’ hall, S. E. corner Third 
& Cumberland sts. 

Derry No. 144 

Derry Station, Pa, 

C. C.,. A. P. Shatter. 

Sec., C. S. Shaffer, box 28. 

1st & 3d Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Chosen Friend’s hall. 

Nickle Plate No. 145, 

Conneaut, O. 

C. C., H. D. Haight, box 292. 

Sec., \\. E. Bender, box 251. 

Every Wednesday, 

G. A. R. hall, Main st* 

E. A. Smith No. 146, 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

C. C., J. N. Boudreau. 20 Walnut st. 

Sec.. J. J Sullivan. 2 Avon place. 

[First and Third Sunday, 11:30 a. m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Ira C. Sherry No. 147, 

Easton, Pa. 

C. C., P. Warner. 43 Madison st. 

Sec, F. F. Gill irk. 724 Ferry st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Drake's Bld'g. S. Third st. 

Lookout No. 148, 

Chattanooga, Tenn, 

C. C., J. A. Stone, 125 Florence st. 

Sec.. K. It. Stegall, 417 Gillespie st. 

First and Thjrd Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Jackson No. 149, 

Jackson, Tenn. 

C. C., J I). Morgan, 189 Poplar st. 

Sec., J. E. Barry, 418 S. Market St. 

It .llartln, 138 Prince Edward st. 

Every Saturday, 7:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Kincaid No. 150, 

Utica, N. Y. 

C. C., Frank E. Green. 

Sec,, F. E. Tewsbury, 15 Roberts st. 

Second & Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O.F. hall. 

Two Harbors, No. 151. 

Neodesha, Kansas. 

C. C., M. M. Thorp. 

Sec., C. H. Long. 


Richmond No. 152. 

Richmond, Va. 

C. C., J. T. Cook, Manchester, Va., care R &D. y’d 
Sec.. Jan. E. Fuller, 1812 E. Broad st. 

Third Sunday, 2:00 p, m.; First Monday 
10:00 a. m., 

I. 0 . 0 . F. hall, corFranklin & Mayo sts. 

Division No. 153. 

Mauch Chunk, Pa'i 

C. C., Win. Zerbey. 

Sec., E. H. Blakslee. E. Mauch Chunk. Pa. 

■>. 1 . Du trail, East Mauch Chunk. Pa. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Temple. 

Binghamton No. 134, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

C. C., J. Bowrosan. care Crandall House. 

Sec.. W. E. Carpenter, Montrose, Pa. 

Folk Fainter, Susquehanna, Pa. 

Third Sunday, 3:00 p. m. 

103 Court street. 

Syracuse No. 155, 

Syracuse. N Y. 

C, C., W. J. Cochrane, 70 Orchard st. Auburn.N.Y. 
Sec. Byron If a rt, 212 Fitch st. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Over D. L. & W. Depot. 

Pennsylvania No. 156, 

Carbondale, Pa. 

C. C.. P. F. Storch, 141 8th av. 

See., W. H. Moyles, 80 Spring st. 

Boyd Ga*e, 16 Darte ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Mitchell’s nail. 

New England No. 157, 

Boston. Mass. 

C. C., A. 11 Brown, care F\ R’y. 

Sec. \V. It. iMooney, 34 Merrimacst., 

Nashua, N. H. 

Fourth Sunday 10:30 a. m. 

K. of H. hall. 730 Washington st- 

Alexandria No. 158, 

Alexandria, Va. 

C. C., A. A. Davis, 924 Duke st. 

Sec., W. B. Smithers, Strasburg, Va. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

City of Mexico No. 159, 

City of Mexico, Mexico. 

C. C., H. H. Greenleaf, box 256. 

Sec., W. C. Bradley, bex 256. 

First and Third Saturdays, 8:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall, 2d Calle Independen 
cia No. 3. > j 
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Wyoming Valley No. 160, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

C. C., Jas. Finley, 26 Pearl st. 

Sec., J. H. Keithline, 235 South st. 

ist & 3 Sunday, 1:30 p. m. Osterhout 
Hall. E. Market st. & Public Square. 

Parsons No. 161, 

Parsons, Kans. 

C. C., E. L. Green, 1419 Forest ave. 

Sec., H. E. Brown, 1800 Morgan ave. 

W. K. Maxwell. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 7:30 p. m 
I. O. O. F. hall. 

West Philadelphia No. 162, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C., W. Nunnemaker, 3033 Stile st. 

Sec., W. J. Max welly 144 Highland avenue, 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Alternate Sundays, commencing Jan. 
3d, 2:00 p. m. 

Dental hall, N. E. cor 13th 6 c Arch sts. 

Oil City No. 163, 

Oil City, Pa. 

C. C., J. M. Richards. 

1 Sec., C. W. Stone. 418 North st. 

First Sunday, 4:00 p. m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Eagle Grove No. 164, 

Eagle Grove, la. 


Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P.halL 



First and Third Sunday, 9:30 a. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall, 10 Scott avenue. 

Licking No. too, 

Newark, Ohio. 

C. C., 8. F. Moore, 33 Clinton st. 

Sec., Jno. Thornton, care Yearley House. 


Frontier City No. 167, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

C. C.. J. G. Palmer, Norwich, N. Y. 

Sec., J. Donovan, 239 W. 7th st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, at 4»o 
p. m. Engineer's hall, 

N. Y. O. A W.bldg, East Oswego. 

Shore No. 168, 

Jersey Shore, Pa. 

C. C., I. Bourn. 

Sac . W. H. Smith. J. L. Boyer. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Neptune No. 169, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

C. C., Wm. P. Lawrence. 335 Varick st. 

Sec., A. Mitchell, 313& 6th st., Jersey City, N, J. 
Robt. McDonald, 333 Varick st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 
Roche's Hall, Grove 8 c Morgansts. 

Camden No. 170. 

Camden, N, J. 

Thos. Dickson No. 171, 

Troy, N. Y. 

Mountain City No. 172, 

Altoona. Pa. 

C. C., A. E. Ludlow. 

Sec., J. P. Ancker, box 478 Mt. Holly, N. J. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 
Fourth Monday, 10:30 a. m. 

O. R. C. nail, Front 6 c Market it. 

C. C., Jno. Donnelly, 49 Jas. st. Green Island. N.Y. 
Sec., D. O. Gib be, 244 Ninth avenue. 

First and Third Saturdays, 7:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellow^s hall. 

C. C., L. Wissenger, 2113 9th ave. 

Sec., J. A. List, 1200 Seventeenth st. 

Wm. Bowen, 2307 Thirteenth ave. 

ist Sat'y 7:30 p m. 3d Sunday 2:30 p. m. 
Metcalf hall, cor Union ave and 16th st. 

Long Pine No. 173, 

Chadron, Neb. 
Greensburg No. 174, 

Greensburg, Pa. 
Memphis No. 173, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Corning No. 176, 

Corning, N. Y. 
Alliance No. 177, 

Alliance, Ohio. 
Great Northern No. 178. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
'Topeka No, 179, 

Topeka, Kans. 
Atlanta No. x8o, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Chillicothe No. 181, 

Chillicothe, O. 
Wolverine No. 182, 

Jackson, Mich. 

Knobley No. 183, 

Keyser, W. Va. 
Blue Ridge No. 184, 

Clifton Forge, Va. 
Lanier No. 183, 

Selma, Ala. 

C. C.. A. M. w right, 

Sec., A. F. Bowering. 

Every Sunday. 9:00 a. m. 

Castle hall. 

C. C., J. Baughman. 

Sec., C. F. Keeley. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

C. C., W. B. Learned, 354 Virginia ave. 

Sec., B. J. Jacoway, 263 Rayburn ave. 

Z. J. Goodwin, 281 Georgia st. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 

K. of P. hall, Hernando st. 

C. C., J. D. Carlton, 295 E. Erie avenue. 

Sec., 0 . K. Lathrop, 24 E. Erie avenue. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Ansorge block 

C. C., P. B. Bowers, no. Webb ave. 

Sec.. M. R. Itlatbews, 734 Patterson st. 

First and third Sunday, x:oo p. m. 

K. of P. hall, E. Main st 

C. C., Jno. Decker, 607 no. 3d st. 

Sec., li. F. VanDuaen, 17 Cottonwood st. 

ist & 2d Sunday. 

K. of P. Hall. Third street 


First, 2d. 3d, and 4th Sundays, 10 a.m. 
Redmen’shall, 620 Kansas ave. 


Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m, I. O. 0 . F. 
hall, Alabama and Whitehall sts. 


Second and Third Sunday. 

I. O. 0 . F. hall. 

C. C., W. McKain, 307 B. Trail st. 

Sec., F. A. Birdsell, no Seymour ave. 

A. Swldensky, 311 Oak street. 

Alternate Mondays, commencing Jan. 
6th, at 2:00 p. m. 

A.O.U.W. ball, Mechanic and Main sts. 

C. C., Jno. O’Brien. 

Sec., J. W. Matlick, box 167. 

First and Third Sunday 1:30 p. m. 
Clemen’s hall cor. Main and Cet'r sts. 

C. C.,S. C. Buster. 

Sec., W. H. Lewis, box 497. 

Second Monday, 1:00 p. m. Fourth 
Monday, 8:00 p. ra. Masonic hall. 

C. C. W. H. English, 1221 Alabama st. 

Sec., A. M. Sledge, 660 Parkman st 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Birmingham No. 188. 

Birmingham, Ala 

Sunbury No. 187, 

Sunbury, Pa. 

Stanberry No. 188, 

Stanberry, Mo. 
Frontier No. 189, 

Pt. Edward, Ont. 
•Grafton No. 190, 

Grafton, W. Va. 
Yellowstone No. 191, 

Glendive. Mont. 
£ast Saginaw No. 192, 

East Saginaw, Mich. 

C. C., H. L. Jordan, box 2, Woodlawn, Ala. 

Sec., Geo. Lumpkin, box 757. 

J. 8. Brooks, 1919 Avenue C. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 
K. P. hall, ist ave. between 19th and 
20th streets. 

C. C.. J. H. Ellenberger, Third st. 

Sec., E. M. McAlpine, Noithumberland, Pa. 

Geo. Ammerman. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:oop. m. 
P. O. S. of A hall, over Snyaer 8c 
Co., Market st, 

C. C , T. J. Preston, box 271. 

Sec., A. r. Wilson, box 172. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Trainmen's nail. 

C. C., S. K. McCaw, bx 318, Sarnia, Ont. 

Sec., Jas* B. Richardson, box 318, Sarnia, Ont. 

First and Third Tuesdays, 2:00 p* m. 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

C. C., M. H Shields, Washington st, 

Sec., Z. C. Martin, box 213. 

Every Saturday & ist Monday 7:30 p m 
Brinkman’s hall. 

C. C., J. M. Rapelje. 

Sec., w. W. Berry. 

First and Third Wednesday. 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Temple. 

C. C., F. Cogswell, 307 Farwell st, Sag- 

[inaw, Mich., East 8ide. 
Sec., T. A. McCarthy, 1009 Carroll st . Saginaw, 
[Mich. .East Side. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

K. P. hall, N. Washington st.. 
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Bucyrus No. 193, 

Bucyrus, O. 

C. C., A. J. Wurzanf, box 644. 

Sec., W. H. Miller, box 996. 

A. H. Gardner. 

First and third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Boookfield No. 194, 

Brookfield, Mo. 

C. C., J. F. Doan. 

Sec., J. J. Bryant. J. Dailey. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Wheeler’s hall. 

Sierra Nevada No. 195, 

Sacramento, Cali. 



Second and Fourth Sunday, 7:30 p. m* 

Y. M. I. hall, 7th st. 

St. Johns No. 196, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

C. C., C. H. Burrows. 

Sec., Geo. C. Floyd, care J. St. A. & H. R. Ry. 

First and Third Sundays, 9:00 a m. 

K. of P. hall, Reed bldg. 


C. C., R. Tufts. 

Sec., J. B. Quimby, 1 box 126. 

H. J. Porter. 

First and Ihird Sunday, 9:30 a. m.; 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Springfield No. 198. 

Springfield, Mass. 

C. C., C. D. Anderson, 18 Bond st. 

Sec., A. P. Abbott, 34 Greenwood st. 

F.Ki. Newton, 34Creenwood st, 

2d Sunday, 2:00 p. m., 

B. & A. Granite building. 

Pensacola No. 199. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

C. C.. E. A. -Wallace, 614 N Haynes st. 

Sec., A. A. Smith, 207 E. Gadsden st. 

Prank iHatihewt. 

First and Third Saturdays. 8:00 p. m. 

K. of P. hall, W. (government st. 

Bradford No. 200, 

Bradford, Pa. 

C. C., F. M. Brown, 30 Ellen st. 

Sec., H. N. fttlclimond, care B. B. & K. R’y. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall. Main st 

McKees Rocks No. 201, 

Chartiers, Pa. 

C. C., J. E. McGough. 

Sec., M. S. Simcox. 

D. H. Speer, Albert st., 32d ward Pitts burgh, Pa 

First and third Sunday 7:30 p. m. 

Genche’s hall. 

Augusta No. 202, 

Augusta, Ga. 

C. C., S. L. Hollingworth, 941 Calhoun st. 

Sec., Jno. Hobbs. 139 E. Hunter st. Atlanta, Ga. 

Second and Fourth Saturdays,7:30D.m 

I. O. O. F. hall, cor Ellis & Tackson stl 

Howe No. 203, 

Truro. N. S. 

C. C., H. D. Archbald. 

Sec., W. McClafferty, box no. 

McKay’s hall, Inglis st. 

Quaker City No. 204, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C., H. C. Rohrer, 836 No. 41st st. 

Sec., 

H T. Tide man, 3695 Melon st. 

Alternate Sundays, commencing Feb 
8th, 1891. at 2:00 p. m. 

R. B. Lee No. 205. 

Portsmouth, Va. 


2d & 4th Sunday 1:30 p. m. 

Ashton hall. 305 High st. 

Lincoln No. 206, 

Springfield, Ills. 

C. C.,J. H. Hunt, 915 E. Capital ave. 

Sec., F. G. Schmitt, 1112 E. Monroe st. 

Wm. Reilly, 1409 E. Washington st. 

2d*6c 4th Sunday, at 2:00 p. m. 

Red men’ s hall, cor. 5th and Monroe sts. 

Butler No. 20 7, 

Butler, IncL 

C. C., C. M. Yard. 

Sec., Geo. F. Ntoner. 

Second & Fourth Sundays, at 9:00 a.m. 

Palmetto No. 208, 

Charleston, S. C. 

C. C., Geo. W. Gruber. 

Sec., H. L. Pinckney, 2 Broad st. 

fi "■ r vrii'i 1 1 i ii 1 'j TrnnirTTj 

Pocatello No. 209, 

Pocatello, Idaho. 

C. C., C. E. Benjamin. 

Sec., A. E. Cruse. J. T. Woods. 


Stonewall Jackson No. aio, 
Roanoke, Va. 

C. C., J. W. Bond u rant, care N. & W. R. R. 
Sec., J. F. Drish, 719 Second avenue, S. W . 

First, Second and Fourth Sundays, at 
2:00 p. m. I. 0. O. F. hall. 

Stevens Point No. an, 

Stevens Point, Wis. 

C. C., C. G. Murray. 

Sec., G. W. Sweetman. 

E. J. Hamilton, 479 Cass st, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Every Tuesday evening. 

Good Templars hall. 

Slater No. 212, 

Slater, Mo. 

C. C., A. C. Revnerson, box 515. 

Sec., I. Iff. Bllea, box 526. 


Barker No 213, 

Michigan City, Ind. 

C. C„ Wm. Bouchard. 

Sec., W. C. Bu«h, box 320. 


Bartlett No. 214, 

Moncton, N. B. 

C. C., lohn Coffey. 

Sec., P. E. Heine, box 102. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Pythian hall. 

Columbia No. 215. 

Columbia, S. C. 

C* C., O. E. Hughes, 54 Harden st. 

Sec., M. B. Green, 60 Senate st. 

2d & 4th Saturday, 8:00 p m. 

K. of P. hall, Opera House bide. 

, Ottumwa No. 216. 

Ottumwa, la. 

C. C., T. Minahan 430 E. Main st. 

Sec., D. C. DuBois, Lamborn st. 

Second and Fourth Mondays 2:30 p. in. 
K. of P. hall, cor. Main and Green sts. 

Anchor Line No. 217, 

Bennett, Pa. 

C. C., E. R. Emery, 24744th st, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sec., W. H. Baird, 327 Renfrew st, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 1:00 p m. 

Opera House Block. 

Savannah No. 218, 

Savannah, Ga. 

C.C., C. T. DeGraffenried, Davis Bros., Wadley,Ga 
Sec., «Inle» Bacot, 188 Lincoln st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 
K. of P. hall. cor. Barnand and York sts. 

New Brunswick, No. 219. 

St. John, N. B. 

C. C. .James Millican. 

Sec., F. J. McPeake, St. John street, West Side. 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall, Union st. 

Fremont No. 220. 

Fremont, Nebr. 

C. C., W. P. Foote. 

Sec., E. E. Boggs, 620 E. Second strset. 

First and Third Sundays. 

Charlotte No. 221, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

C. C., R. W. Moore, box 132 N. Danville, Va. 

Sec., J. H. Smith, 209 W. Seventh st. 

T. P. Bosh, 515 N. Church st. 

First ajd Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Illinois Valley No. 222, 

Cnillicothe, 111 . 

C. C., T. M. Thatcher, 

Sec., F. W. Kimball, 422 44th st., Chicago. 

John € Klddell. 

1st and 3d Sundays, 2:oop. m. 2d and 4th 
Monday 7:30 p. m. Frederick’s hall. 

Algoma No. 223. 

Chapleau, Ont. 

C. C., A. J. Albrant, box 108. 

Sec., H. L. Nicholson, box 128. 

Second and Fourth Wednesdays. 

O. R. C. hall. 

Wilmington No. 224, 

Wilmington, Del. 

C. C., C. F. Sherburne, 910 Jefferson st. 

Sec., F. J. Boylan, 914 Linden street. 

First and Third Sundays. 

U. V. L. Hall, 625 Market st. 

Steuben No. 22s 

Hornellsville, N. Y 

C. C., B. F. Collins, 2 East ave. 

Sec.,W. E. Curtis, 253 Canisteo st. 

Alternate Tuesdays 7:30 p. m. 

B. of L. E. hall, 137 Main st. 

Horton No. 226, 

Horton, Kans. 

C. C., F. H. Plttenger, box 337. 

Sec., J. B. York. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

Donnellys hall. 
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Claude Champion No. 227 , 
Lincoln, Nebr 

C. C., J. T. Wiesman, 515 No. 13th st. 

Sec., O. S. Ward, 112 N. Eleventh st. 

U. H. Prentice, 812 H street. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Red Men.s hall. 1519 Ost., 

Belle Plaine No. 228, 

Belle Plaine, la. 

C. C., L. S. Wells. 

Sec., G. H Swinney, box 173. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Nicolls No. 229, 

Reading, Pa. 

C. C., J. W. Scott, 148 Franklin st. 

Sec., J. M. Bryan. 25 S. Front st. 

Third Sunday, 10:00 a. m. 

Breneiser's hall, 8th and Penn its. 

Rome No. 230, 

Home, Ga. 

C. C.. F. F. Starr. 

Sec., . E. KoMell, L. box 283. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Broad street. 

Vicksburg No. 231, 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

C. C., A. J. Howard, care Washington hotel. 

Sec.. A. L. Jaquith, 207 Walnut st. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 8:00 p. m. 

Cor. Washington A Clay sts. 

Sioux City No. 232. 

Sioux City, la. 

C. C., E. Frazier, 1222 Jennings st. 

Sec , If. A. Nliaier, 1214 8th st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. P. hall, s. w. cor. 4th A Nebraska sts 

Bellows Falls No. 233, 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 

C. C., A. G. Carlton, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Sec., W. H. Kiniry, box 935. 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m,: Fourth Sat 
urday, 7:30 p. m. G. A. R. hall. 

^Berkeley No. 234, 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 

C. C., A. R. Martin. 

Sec., G. V, Kaihman, box 108. 

Every Monday, 9:00 a. m. 

Peoples Nat'l Bank bldg. 

Freeport No. 235, 

Freeport, 111. 

C. C ,L McLeod. 

Sec., P. li. Murphy, 168 Walnut st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. nail, 

St. Cloud No. 236, 

St. Cloud. Minn. 


Second Mondays, 7:30 p. m.; Fourth 
Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 


C. C., H. M. Presnejr. care B. A A, R. R. 

Sec., D. W. Parkhurst, Blackstone st. freight office. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 11:0a 
a. m. Castle hall. 

Sheridan No. 238, 

Chillicothe, Mo. 

C. C., Wm. Kelly. 

Sec., H. S. Earll, L. box 76. 

F. B. Wheeler. 

First and Third Monday, 1:30 p. m. 

I. O. 0. F. hall. 

Lexington No. 259, 

Lexington, Ky. 

C. C., A. W. Staley, 611 8th st. 

Sec., C\ H. Petry. L box 356, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Oad Fellow’s hall. 

Hiawatha No. 240, 

Marquette, Mich. 


Second Sunday. 2:00 p. m. 

Fourth Sunday, 7:00 p. m. 

DeSoto No. 241, 

DeSoto, Mo. 

C. C., A. M. Robertson. 

Sec., A. A. Co mean, lock box 408. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:30 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Nipissing No. 242, 

North Bay. Ont. 

C. C., Chris. T. Boyce* Pacific Hotel. 

Sec., J*. H. Hughes, box 45. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday. 

MissoulaNo. 243, 

Missoula, Mont. 

C. C., Wm. Dvson. 

Sec., M. B. Miles, box 591. 

Jno. Dowdell. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:00 p. m, 

I. 0.0. F. hall. 

Pike’s Peak No. 244. _ , 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

C. C., E. C. Heap. 613 So. Nevada ave. 

Sec., E. J. Woolheater, 621 E. Ki jwa st. 

If. J. Stanley, 621, E. Kiowa st. 

Every Thursday, K. of P. hall. 

Winfield No. 245, 

Arkansas City, Kans. 



John McConiff No. 246. 

Wymore, Nebr. 

C. C., George O. Huckett, lock box 15. 

Sec., L, E. Pratt. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellow’s hall 

Fishers Peak No. 247, 

Trinidad, Colo. 

C. C., W. E. Gorman, 425 West Main street. 

Sec., H. T. Barrett, 811 Nevada ave. 

First and Third Sundays. 

K. P. hall. 

Tuscumbia No. 248, 

Tuscumbia. Ala. 

C. C., J. D. Perryman. 

Sec., J. F. Nolan. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:30 d. m. 

2d and 4th Sundays, 2:30 p. m. K. P. hall. 

Mt. Tacoma No. 219, 

Tacoma, Washington. 

C. C., T. Brownlee, 611 S. L st. 

Sec., J. B. W. Johnston. 810 s. G st. Box 976. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:30 p. m- 
12th st. bet. Pacific av. & A st. Elk’s hall 

Twin City No. 250, 

Bristol, Tenn. 

C. C., H. D. Millard. 

Sec., J. S. Akers. W. P. Kerin. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, a:oop. m* 

Cotton Belt No. 251. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 



Holy Cross No. 25a, 

Leadville, Colo. 

C. C., Wm. Henderson, Aspen, Colo. 

Sec., D. F. McPherson, box 683. 

Wm. McDole* 1311 Poplar st. 

First and Third Sundays. 

K. P. hall, 127 E. Fifth st. 

Gogebic No. 253, 

Ashland, Wis. 

C. C., J B. Carlin, 602 Prentice ave. 

Sec., X. Kennedy, 723 8th ave. west. 

Commencing Sept. 14th, 1890. win 

meet alternate Sundays at 10:00 a. m. 

Clover Leaf No. 254, 

Frankfort, Ind. 

C. C., John W. Daily. 

Sec., H. J. Hille, 306 W. Morrison st. 

N. W. Merrill. 350 w. W’alnutst. 

Meets Second A Fourth Sundays. 

Old Masonic Hall. 

Mountain No. 255, 

Medicine Hat, N. W. T. 

C. C., Wm. Crawford. 

Sec., T. C. Blatchf'ord. 

First and Third Wednesday, 14 o'clock 
Masonic hall. 

San Gabriel No. 256. 

Taylor, Texas. 

C. C.. Jas. Anderson. 

Sec., Ed Dwyer, box 18. 

G. W. Bartholomew. 

Every Sunday 2:00 p. m. 

Herington No. 257. 

Heringion, Kans. 


ad and 4 th Sunday 1:00 £ n. q ? hg „_ 

Aberdeen No. 258, 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Second Sunday, a:oo p. m. Q q p ^ 

Waukesha No. 239. 

Waukesha, Wis 

C. C., Ira Yantis, 320 Wardrobe avs. 

Sec., Alonzo Tyler, 310 Grand ave. 

1st A 3d Sunday, 2 p. m. Goyes nai*. 
Main st. bet. Clinton st. AGranda_. 

Wabash No. 260, 

Forrest, Ills. 

C. C., C. L. Corneau, lock box 36. 

Sec.. E. A. Vahey, lock box 51. [W. W. Hogle. 

Second and fourth Sundays, 7:00 

San Luis No. 261, 

San Luis Potosi, Mex. 

C. C , J. F. Wilson. 

Sec., K H. Hohne. 

Every Thursday in O. R. C. halh ^ m , 

Red River No. 262, 

Cleburne, Texas. 

C. C„ T. Guilfoyle. 

Sec., W. H. Cummings, lock box 55. 

W D Davis. 

First and third Saturday, 7=3° P- ^'n 

2d A 4th Sunday, 2 p.m. I.O.O.F.H* 
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Cumberland No. 263, 

Cumberland, Md. 

C. C , D. Lechliter, 54 Bedford street. 

Sec., G. J. Schmutz. 41 Decatur street. 

Every Sunday, 9:00 a. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Raleigh No. 264, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

C. C., D. B. Jones, care R. & D R. R. 

Sec., C'. It. Guthrie, 4x1 e. Lee st. Greensboro. 

First and fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows' Hall. 

Chanute No. 265, 

Chanute, Kan. 

C.C., John C. Ramsey, 1 box 36. 

Sec , P Farrell, box 242. 

Heo. T. Bridge*. 

1st and 3d Monday, 12:30 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Staked Plains No. 266, 

Big Spring, Texas. 

C. C.. A. C. Hobart, 800 N. Stanton st., El Paso, Tex. 
Sec., H. G. Parry, lock box 30, Baird, Texas. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Hall in Brcssie building. 

Terminal City No. 267, 

Vancouver. B. C. 

C. C., P. A. Barnhart, box 663. 

Sec. A. B. Forrest, box 859. 

Second Sunday. 

Marion No. 268. 

Marion. Iowa. 

C. C., F. m. Howard 

Sec.. E. B. Sutton. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 3:30p m 
A. O. U. W. hall. 

Border City No. 269. 

Van Buren, Ark. 

C. C.. J. H. L-gan. 

Sec., Chas. Adams, box 189. 

K. S. 1 1 a rne*t . 

F'irst, Second, Third and Fourth Sun- 
day, 2:00 p. m. K. of P. hall. 

Youngstown No. 270, 

Youngstown, O. 

C. C., J. Morris, 542 George st. 

Sec., J. W. Hoover, 845 Wilson ave. 

€ieo* Hopper, 529 Crossman ave. 

First and Third Sunday 1:00 p. m. 

B. R. T. hall. 

Cape Fear No. 271, 

Wilmington, N. C. 

C. C., W. L. Harlow, cor. market and 3d st. 

Sec., J. P. Russell 518 Mulberry st. 

\V. L. Beery, care C. C. R’y. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 

K. P. hall 

Montana No. 272. 

Glasgow, Mont. 

C. C , H. J. Gleason. 

Sec., J. M. Hines. 

First and Third Sunday 2:30 p. m. 

Dickinson No. 273. 

Dickinson, N. Dak. 

C. C., Geo. Ott 

Sec., H. E. Hagerman, box 151. 

Win. (hillagher. 

Second and fourth Sunday. 

K. P. Hall. 

Kaukauna No. 274. 

So. Kaukauna. Wis. 

C. C.. T. W. Armstrong. 

Sec , John Shaw, box 243. 

F. II Pea*e 

First and Third Sunday, a:oo p. m 

A. O. U. W. hall. 

Gaudalupe No. 275, 

Yoakum, Texas. 

C.C..L. L, llleler, box 166. 

Sec., E. D. Clark, box 166. 

Every Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

Engineers’ hall 

Prairie View No. 276, 

Goodland, Kas. 

C. C , A. E. King. 

Sec., W. J. Aurand, box 257. Grant Tliorp. 


Sanford No, 277, 

Sanford, Fla. 

C. C.. W. A. Regan, Bartow, Fla. 

Sec., C. L. Mosby. 

Second and Fourth Sunday. 

Dennison No. 278, 

Dennison, Ohio. 

C. C..JL Fletcher, box 26. 

Sec., I?I It eld y, box 26. 

Second and fourth Sund *y, 7:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Stuart No. 279, 

Stuart, Iowa. 

C. C.. W. H. Wilde. 

Sec,, H. G. Nelson, box 39. 

Second Monday and Fourth Sunday, 
2:00 p. m. 

Hope No. 280, 

Hope, Idaho 

C. C., T. Kilpatrick. 

Sec., W. J. Pillings, box 39. G W Gunn 

First Sunday and Third Monday, 9:30 
a. m. 

Glenwood, No. 281, 

Glenwood, Pa. 

C. C.,J. T. Ward, B. & O. depot, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sec., W. M. Shipley, cor. Renova and Lytle sts. 

23d Ward. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
H. I*. Tral*ter. 2d ave. 23d ward, Pittsburg, Pa 

Needles No. 282, 

Needles, Cal. 

C. C., A. ITI. Klee. 

Sec., W. H. Mills. 

Meet every Thursday, 2:00 p. m., 

B L. E. hall. 

Marceline Div. No. 283, 

Marceline. Mo. 

C. C.‘, 1 O W llliiiiHon, 1123 2d st., Ft. Madi- 
Sec., II. C. Kenworthy. [son, la. 


S. A. M. 284, 

Americus, Ga. 

C. C., H. M. Stokes, 303 Furlow st. 

Sec., S. A Borders. 

1 C. Galbraith, 3 Jackson ave. 


Spokane No. 285, 

Spokane, Wash 

C. C., J H. McIntosh, lock box 415. Tekoa, Wash. 
Sec., <5. P. Chamberlain. 

Second and Fourth Sunday. 

Kakabeka No 286, 

Ft. William. Ont. 

C. C., W. G. Niblock. 

Sec K UIcGregor. 

Second and fourth Friday. 

Obrar No. 287, 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

No. Danville No. 288, 

No. Danville, Va. 
Wheeling No. 289, 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

C. C., S. K. White. 

Sec., ij. \V. Robert*, 218 Broadway 

Meet every Sunday in K. P. Hall 2pm 

C. C., W. II. Goodman, 

Sec., .1. F. Horton, R. & D. R’y, Danville, Va. 

Second and fourth Sunday 2 pm, 

Steeger hall, Main. 

C. C., I. R. Fowler, box 175. Bridgeport, O. 

Sec., Wm. Hottner, box 81, Bridgeport, O. 

K N. Fberlinc. Bellaire, Ohio. 

First and third Sunday, 1:30 p m. K. P. 
Hall 1223 Market St. 

Wingo No. 290, 

Paducah, Ky. 

C. C. . T. J. Moore, care N. N. & M. V. R'y. 

Sec , A G. Owsley, 1018 Jefferson st 

Every Sunday 1:30 p m. 

Roger’s Hall, Broadway. 

Morris No. 291, 

Hoboken. N. J. 

C. C., H. H. Hoffman, 112 Third st., Newark, N.J. 
Sec., YV. T. Ktiiidlo, box 3, S. Orange, N. J. 

2d Monday add 4th Friday, 9:45 a. m. 

73 Hudson st. 

Deer Lick No. 292, 

Chicago Junction, Ohio. 

C. C„ \V. H. Rudd. 

Sec., D. E. llilgartner. box 243. 

1st Sc 3d Sunday, 2:00 p m 

G. A. R. Hall 

Chas. Murray No. 293, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C., C. H. Wheeler, 25 N. Campbell ave. 

Sec., A. L. Fish, 35 Maplewood ave. 

C, T. Harris, 32 N. Washtenaw ave. 

2d Thursday and 4th Monday 2 p 
m. Dordon hall, 1180 W. Lake st. 

Butte No. 294, 

So. Butte, Mont. 

C. C., H. C. Gray. 

Sec., O. L. Chapman, box 70, Butte City, Mont. 
TIiom. SleNMiiaiu Montana Union R’y. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 8:00 p in. 

I. O. 0. F. hall. 

Snowy Range No. 295. 

Livingston, Mont. 

C. C., A. Loasby. 

Sec.. J. A. Henley. 

It. S. Robert * 011 . 


Lajunta No. 296, 

Raton, N. M. 

| C. C. ] J Kelly, 1 bx 32. 

Sec., M. B. Heifner. 1 bx 32. 

Every Monday8:oo p. in. 

i* P. Hp t * 

Uiyiuzud by 
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Somerset No 297, 

Somerset, Ky. 

C. C., F. B. Gray, box 142. 

Sec . H. X. Welch. 

Every Sunday 2:oop. m. 

Champaign No. 298, 

Champaign, Ills. 

C. C., A. Wilson, 601 E. Clark st. 

Sec., F. Cooper, no W. Springfield ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p m. 

G. A. R. nail. 

Lima No. 299, 

Lima, Ohio. 

C.C.. J. P. Jackson, 728 South Elizabeth. 

Sec., G. S. Ritter, 642 No. Jackson st. 

A. HI. Joltii*ton, 608 east North st. 

Second and fourth Sundays 2:30 p. m. 

D0dgeCi ‘fc 3 Ci.y. Ka, 

C. C.. 1 . R. O’Day. 

Sec., W. M. Riley, lock box 134. 


Seymour No. 301, 

Seymour, Ind 

C. C., H. 4 . \\ lilieomb, box 313. 

Sec., E. R Gaskell, box 419. 

Second and fourth Sundays 2 pm. 

Odd Fellows hall, 2d and Chestnut sts. 

LaFayette No. 302, 

LaFayette, Ind. 

C. c . F. B. Rathfor, 159 N. 6th st. 

Sec.. W. A. Itrlftwcndcii' care Lahr House. 

First and third Sunday 2:30 p m. 

Cor.. 4th and Ferry sts., R. M. Hall. 

New Albany No. 303. 

New Albany. Ind. 

C. C., B. H. Brown. 

Sec., Wrn. B. Stamper, 507 Rear Market st. 

S. HI. Tlnthew *, 143 Bank st. 

Alternate Mondays. 

Pearl River No. 304. ... 

Canton, Miss. 

C. C.. J. W. Rust. Water Valley, Miss. 

Sec.. \% . It. S3 lie*, box 405. 


LaGrandc No. 305. 

LaC.rande, Oregon. 

C. C., A. P. Nash, box 293. 

Ses , J. A Tinfoil, box 148. 

First and third Sundays 2 pm. 

K. P. Hall. 

Bay No. 306. 

W. Bay City. Mich. 

C. C., r.. F. Richards. 

Sec., W. C. McGlone, 307 Dean st. 

C alvin Campbell, Grayling, Mich. 

Second and Fourth Sunday 2 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

lersey Central No. 307, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

C. C, H. A. Boyd, Matawan. N. J. 

Sec . O. J. Freeman, 139 Madison st., 

So. Easton, Pa. 

Second Wednesday and 4th Sunday, 
10-30 a tn. 

Bluff City No. 308 , 

Mt. Carmel, Ills. 

C. C., S. C. Fow er. 

Sec., Chas. Finnell, box 365. 

If. F. Shively 

First and Third Sunday. 

Union Hall. 

Scoltdale Div. No. 309, 

Scottdale, Pa. 

C. C., A. Kuhns. 

Sec . II. 11. Hare, Box 192. 

First and third Sundays at 2:00 p. m. 
in Burns’ hall. 

Mobile No. 310. 

Mobile. Ala. 

C. C., P. J Collins. 

Sec. .1. 1 *. 4 <»llln«, 62 Dauphin st. 

First and third Tuesday 2:00 p. m. 

1. O. O. F. Hall. 

New Year No. 311, 

Way Cross, Ga. 

C. C.. R. B. Ballard. 

Sec., G. A. Crooin. 

\% . T. Forrester. 

Second and Fourth Sanday, 7:30 p. m. 

B. of L. E. hall. 

SanBernardino. No. 3 ^. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

C. C., F. H. Harmon. 

Sec.. S. HI. Ilarrlw, 467 H st. 

istand 3d Monday 7:30 p. m. 

Allen’s hall 4th and D sts. 

San Xavier No. 313* 

Tucson, Arj z . 

C. C., D. R. Mahoney. 

Sec., A. E. Carne, box 133. 

L. W. Lo« ke. 

Wednesday 2:00 p. m- Masonic hall. 

Allegheny City. No. 314, 

Allegheny. Pa 

C. C., T. F. Maloney. 3 Stanton ave. 

Sec.. L. C. Stevenson, 221 Market st. 

It. F. Hrown, 351 Chartiers st 

Second and 4th Sunday, 1 p m. 

Washington hall. 

Evansville No. 315, 

Evansville, Ind. 

C. C., G. W. Lovejoy, 121 S. 13th st., Terre Haute. 
Sec.. J. N. Frost, 420 Upper 6th st. 

T 4 i Kleliard*, 1207 W Penna st. 


St. Clair Tunnel No. 316, 

Fort Gratiot. Mich. 

C. C.. A. \\ . Loveland, box 32. 

Sec., A. J. Hemingway, box 147. 

Second and Fourth Tuursday 1:30 p m. 

Elm City No. 317, 

New Haven Conn. 

C. C., E. A. Lithgow, 263 Greenwich ave. 

Sec.. If okm, 21 Orange st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday 1 p m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Asheville No. 318. 

Asheville, N. C 

C. C., L. E. Perry, care Glen Rock Hotel. 

Sec., J. S. Woodruff, care Glen Rock hotel, 

First and 3d Sundays, 10 a m. 

Central No. 319, 

Central, S. C. 

C .C., F. A. McCorkle. 

Sec. It. F. Cox. 


Miami Valley, No. 320. 

Dayton. Ohio. 

C. C.. P. J. Sweeney. 14 Folkerth st. 

Sec., J, J. White, 1448 Wayne ave. 


Easter No. 321, 

Springfield. Mo. 

C. C.. C. II If aaell, 420 south Grant st. 

Sec.. VV. O. Clarkson, 85 4 n Main st. 

First and Third Tuesday, 2:00 p. m. 

Board of Trade building. 

Blue Grass No. 322. 

Covington, Ky. 

C. C., B. L. Smith, Pike and Washington st. 

Sec., M. D. Felkner, 65 W. 15th st. 

T. »f . Wall. 71 1 Banklick st. 

1st & 3d Sunday. 

S. E. cor. 7th st. & Madison av. 

Sprague, No. 323. 

Sprague, Wash ( 

C. C , J. C. Pembroke, 

Sec., Jesse Huxtable, box 44. 

.1 L lie Force. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, i:3op. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Bluefield No. 324. C. C., R. N. West. 

Bluefield. W. Va.' Sec., D. Woodside. 

A . J . «•» rn . 

1st Sunday, 10 a. 111.; 3d Sunday, 2 p m. 

A. F. & A. M. hall. 

Grand Junction No. 325. C. C.. A. E. Wolf. 

Grand Junction. Colo. Sec., (ico IImnoii 

Second Thursday and Fourth Sunday, 
9:00 a. m. K. of P. H., Main st 

New Castle No. 326. 

Mahonington, Pa. 

C. C.. W. J. McKinley, 351 W. Washington st. 

New Castle, Pa. 

Sec., P. Mtnnehan, care Nickum hotel. 

New Castle. Pa. 

W. J. fi reen, Mahoningtown, Pa. 

2d Thursday, 7:00 p. in. & 4th Sunday, 
9:00 a. ni. Jr. O. W. A. M. hall. 

Golden Rule. No. 327. C. C.. F. O. Green. 

Effingham, Ills. Sec.. T. H. Keith. 

s. S Smith. 

Second and Fourth Sundays 9 a. m 

Potawattamie N < > 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

C. C , L. Kendall. 622 3d st. 

Sec.. D. J. Gates. 

2d & 3d Sunday, 2 p. in. 

Masonic Temple. 

Champion City No 329, 

Springfield, Ohio. 

U. C., J . J. Fishbangh. 

Sec.. L. A. Ko***, 303 n. Fountain ave. 

First and Third Sunday, 2 p. m 

K. P. hall, Mainst 

Digitized by CjOOQIc 
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NAME AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Emporia, No. 330. 

Emporia, Kas. 

C. C., E. A. Maynard, box 1172. 

Sec., J. W. Lyons, 1 Elm St. 

K. A . .Hay nard. 

3d & 4th Saturday, 

8 00 p. m. Federation hall. 

Susquehanna, No. 331. 

Columbia, Pa. 

C. C., C. J. McCarty, 54 Union st. 

Sec., J. A. Rowan, 34 so. 4th st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 4 p. m. 

Fendricn’s hall. 

Jonesboro, No. 332. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 

C. C., G. L. Clement. 

Sec. W. C. Huffcutt. W. H. DePrance. 

Second and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. in. 

Odd Fellows hall. 

Renovo, No. 333. 

Renovo, Pa. 

C. O., J. J. Gallagher, box 30S. 

Sec., J. B. Crispin. 

Alternate Saturdays, 7:30 p. m. 

Avondale, No. 334. 

Avondale, Ala. 

C. C., T, S. Richardson, Anniftton, Ala. 

Sec., A. B. Keyes, 632 ave. G., Birmingham, Ala. 

W. W. Mitchell. 

1st and 3d Sunday 2:00 p. m 

Daniel’s hall. 

Concord, No. 335. 

Concord. N. H. 

C. C.. C. H. Con a ill. 

Sec., J. T. Woodbury, 12 Pearl st. 

1st Sunday in each mo at 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall, Main st. 

Duluth Div. No. 336, 

Duluth, Minn. 

C. C., J. C. McGreevey, care D. & 1 . R. Ry. 

Sec., Geo. L. Woolen, 213 17th ave. east. 

Thao, llannon. Two Haibors, Minn. 

Meets first and third Sunday, 

10.00 a. m. 

Illinois Div. No. 337, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C.. C. D. Collins, 241 Springfield ave. 

Sec., Jno. H. Leahv, 174 north Halstead. 

T, H. McCormick. 155 N. Center ave. 

Meets 2d and 4th Sundays at 2:00 p. m. 

LeGrand Hall. 

Eldorado Div. No. 338, 

Eldorado, Kans. 

a 

C. C., F. Stearns, lock box 626. 

Sec., D. P. Moran, box 664. 

Lee Orr 

Meets alternate Mondays com. Nov. 7, 
1892. at 4:00 p. in. A. 0 . U. W. Hall. 

Washington Div. No. 339. 

Washington, Ind. 

C. C., W. J. Clark, box 384. 

Sec., TV. B. Hollis. 

Second and Fourth Sunday 9:00 p. m. 

Red Men’s Hall. 

Div. 340. 

Gladstone, Mich. 



Canadawaran Div. No. '341 
Norwich, N. Y. 

C. C., C. T. King, 25 Birdsall st. 

Sec., A. B. Young, 46 Mitchell st. 

Meets Fourth Sunday 7:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Overland Div. No. 342. 

Junction City, Kas. 
Div. No. 343. 

Fairbury, Neb. 

C. C., 

Sec., A. D. King. 




Div. No. 344. 

York, Ont. 



Div. No. 345. 

Toronto Junction, Ont. 
Div. No. 346. 

Babcock, Wis. 


4 
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THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


Ladies Auxiliaru to the Order of Railway Conductors- -Directoru. 

GRAND OFFICERS. 


GRAND PRESIDENT — Mrs. J. H. Moore, 423 Langdon street, Toledo, O. 

GRAND VICE-PRESIDENT — Mrs. B. F. Wiltsb, 3822 Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GRAND SECRETARY AND TREASURER — Mrs. E. W. Higgins, 689 South Front street, Columbus, O. 

GRAND SENIOR SISTER — Mrs. O. W. Marshall, Galesburg, III. 

GRAND JUNIOR SISTER-Mrs. L. C. Gunn. Andrews, Ind. 

GRAND GUARD — Mrs. G. M. Loughridge, Creston, Iowa. 

DEPUTY GRAND PRESIDENTS— Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield street, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. O. N. Marshall 
226 Ferris street, Galesburg, 111 .; Mrs. W. C. Turner, De Soto, Mo.; Mrs. W. H. Shafer, Sunbury, Pa.; Mrs. Geo b' 
Partridge, Frankfort. Ind.; Mrs. Gfio. Loughridge, Creston, Iowa; Mrs. E. N. Foote, St. Joseph, Mo.- Mrs B F 
Wiltsr, 3822 Fairmount avenue. Philadelphia, Pa. ' ’ 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE— Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield street, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. A. McLeese, Des 
Moines. Iowa: Mrs. A. W. Simmons, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Name, No. and Location. 

OFFICERS. 

time and place ok meeting. 

Bethleham, No. 1. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

President — Mrs. C P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield st. 
Secretary— Mrs. J. W. Scanlon, 50 Fairfield st. 

2d and 4th Thursday 2:30 p. m, 

Room 212 City Hall. 

Loyalty Division No. 2, 

Creston, Iowa. 

President — Mrs. K. Holdemess. 

Secretary — G. M. Loughridge. 

First and third Saturdays, 2:30 p. m. 
Potter Post Hall, E. Montgomery St. 

Capital City Div. No. 3, 

Columbus, O. 

President — Mrs. jas. Brown, 22 E. Goodale st. 
Secretary — Mrs. G. Fox, West Town st. 

Second and fourth Thursdays, 2:30 
p. m. 1.0 O F. hall, South High street 

Andrews Div. No. 4, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

President— Mrs. O. W. Wells, 

Secretary— Mrs. A. W. Brown, 313 Jefferson st. 

2d & 4th Friday, 2:30 p*in. 

Odd Fellows'’ Temple. 

Erickson Div. No. 5. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

President— Mrs. B. F. Wiltse, 3822 Fairmount av. 
Secretary — Mrs. C. L. Springer, 803 N. 26th st. 

Alternate Wednesdays, 2:30 p. m. 
Early’s hall, 1321 Arch street. 

Banner Div. No. 6. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

President — Mrs. Jas Moore, 423 Langdon st. 
Secretary — Mrs. J. Powers, 1405 Indiana av. 

First and third Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Temple, Jefferson & Erie sts. 

Newark Div. No. 7, 

Newark, Ohio 

President— Mrs J. Dovle, 128 Vallandinghara st. 
Secretary— Mrs. M. Shafer. 

Second and fourth Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 
Miller’s hall 

Eastern Star Div. No. 8, 
Sunbury, Pa 

President— Mrs. Robert Kline. 

Secretary— Mrs. J. B. Vandyke. 

Second and 4th Wednesday, 2:30 p. m. 

Snyder’s Hall E. Market st. 

New Jersey Division No. 9, 
Camden, N. J. 

President— Mrs. Ella Elms. 

Secretary— ,Mrs. M A Thorn, 423 Trenton st. 

Alternate Tuesdays, 2:30 p. m. 

O. R. C. Hall, Fourth and Market sts. 

Easter Lily Div. No. 10, 

Frankfort, Ind. 

President— Mrs Wm Businger. 

Secretary — Mrs. J. Hillie, 306 W. Morrison st. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday, O. R. 
C. rooms on Main st., 2:30 p.m. 

St. Louis Div. No. 11, 

St. L^uis, Mo. 

President— Mrs. Joseph Flory. 2018 Oregon ave. 
Secretary— Mrs F. D. Hartel, 1780 A Miss. ave. 

First and thiid Thursdays. 2:30 p. m. 
Anchor Hall. cor. Park and Jefferson. 

Autumn Leaf Div. No. 12, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

President— Mrs. C. E. Burgess 

Secretary— Mrs. F. M. Nye. 

Meet alternate Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

DeSoto Div. No. 13, 

DeSoto. Mo. 

President— Mrs. Ella M. Kelly. 

Secretary— Mrs. A. A. Corneau. 

Meets 1st and 3d Fridays, 3:30 p. m. 

P. of P. Hall. 

Enterprise Div. No. 14, 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 

President— Mrs. J. W. Yetts, 709 E. Main st 
Secretary— Mrs. J. O. West, 1015 Locust st. 

2d & 4th Tuesday, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. hall, Main nnd Green sts. 

Galesburg Div No. 15, 

Galesburg, 111 

President — Mrs. D. S. Hecker, 231 W. North st. 
Secrejary — Mrs. C E. Smith, 708 E. Brooks st. 

2d & 4th Tuesdays, 2:30 p. m. 

Erie Div. No. 16, 

Huntington, Ind. 

President — Mrs. J. Creamer. 

Secretary — Mrs. A. B. Spach. 

2d& 4th Wednesday. 

Benevolent Div. No. 17, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

President— Mrs. J. E. Kimball, 1102 N. 6th st. 
Secretary— Mrs. E. N. Foote, 1204 S. 9th st. 

2d & 4th Wednesday, 2:30 p. in. 

O. R. C. hall. 

Leap Year Div. No. r8. 

Andrews. Ind. 

President— Mrs. F. W. Wells. 

Secretary— Mrs. L. C. Gunn. 

Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Excelsior Div. No. 19. 

Des Moines, la 

President— Mrs. O. T Johnson, 71219th st. 
Secretary — Mrs. E. W. Agnew, 1433 n 5th st. 

2d and 4th Wednesday. 

Continental building 

Springer Div. No. 20. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

President — Mrs. L. Winder. 

Secretary— Mrs. J. H. Keithline, 235 South st. 

1st and 3d Wednesday. 

Ousterhout Building. 

Golden Rule Div. No. 21, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

President— Mrs. I. E. Baldwin. 

Secretary — Mrs. W. C. Gumev. 

1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Hall. 

Friendship Div. No. 22, 

Butler. Ind. 

President— Mrs. Cash Yard. 

Secretary— Mrs A. D. Wells. 

1st and 3d Thursdays, 2:30 p. m. 

O. R. C. Hall 

Denver Div. No. 23 

Denver. Colo. 

President— Mrs. J.S. Kissick. 

Secretary — Mrs. J. J. Bresnahan. No. 2712. 

jSecond and Fourth Friday, 

Pikes Peak Div. No. 24. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 



M>rtle Div. No. 25. 

Chicago Junction, 0 . 

President — Mrs. C A. Cross. 

Secretary— Mrs. D. E. Hilgartner. p. 0. box 243. 

[First and Third Thursdays in G. A. R. 
Hall, 2 p. m 

Aura Div. No. 26. 

Cullinwood, 0 . 

President— Mrs. L. C. Arthur. 

Secretary— Mrs. G. B. Carmer. 

First and Third Thursday. 


. . RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR . . 

RAILWAY CONDUCTOR 


^NOW ! 
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The Matchless 

SHAW PIANO 


The Handsomest and Most Musical Piano in the World. 


Special inducements to Railroad Men. Write us for particulars. 
Beautiful Souvenir mailed Free upon application. 


SHAW PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 

-E 3 rie>, Pat 





Rushed i n , — ■ 

UOS*‘ 85 l 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 

ELEGANT DESIGNS, 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 

AND 

GREAT DURABILITY. 

SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 

Old Instruments taken In exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 

VOSE A SONS PIANO CO.. 

170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 



FIREMEN 

STUDY 

MECHANICS 

AT H on IS. 

Send for FSI2 Circular to 
The Correspondsnce School of Me- 
ch&nios, Scranton, Pa. 


SHERMAN’S IMPROVED 



PERFECTION 
FLOUR 
BIN and 

SIEVE 

"v s SIFTER TvIll 

LAST A LIFETIME. 

Saves enough flour In a year to 
PAY FOR ITSELF. 

KEEPS FLOUR DRY 

and FREE from 
Dust, Vermin, Etc. 

NO SCATTERING. 

NO MUSTY FLOUR. maobovtin 

t _ . jATA-VVEn AM> 

iiOiiger ii>ted the better liked. oold LKTTEHED. 


‘ x unnouiMiuo 

FLOUR BLN and SIFTER ever made. 

Mndo In Four 8lica, to hold a Sack or Full Barrel or Flour. 

Townsend, Milton, N. Y., writes: The 
Perfection Is well named. It is more than you re- 
pr ifS ent * * would not pnrt with it any sooner than 
with my sewing machine. 

tryone. we guarantee satisfaction. 

Your dealer sells them or ought to. If he does not. 
please write to us for circulars and prices where we 

r« , i'| l iw. S ?f :i l MA J * UUtl.KR. Mnfre 
26 & 28 West Lake street, Chicago, 111. 
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J. S. TOWNSEND, 

Railroaders’ Jeweler, 

1554 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


SAFFORD’S 

Automatic Draw Bar 


We carry one of the finest stocks in the conn' 
try, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and elegant 
novelties for presentations. Goods shipped to 
any address C. O. D. approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Our 236 page illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. Send ioc for agents terms, etc. 

Lappel buttons, emblems and Brotherhood 
goods of every description. 

J, 8. TOWNSEND, 

1554 WABASH AVB. , CHICAGO. 


Never Has Been Even Equaled in Freight Service. 

Over 21,000 made this year, all the slan- 
ders to the contrary notwithstanding. “A 
uniform link and pin coupler, automatic, 
— is the best ever used with air brakes in 
freight service.” 


F. W. PARSONS, Pres. 

J. B. SAFFORD, Treas. 
1324 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 



■tote 



W 1 Wav/!^£ll wTTs^Pwi im 

_ 1 




SBlif 


American Building and Loan Association, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

XiSirgrest Co-Operative Bank in America. 

Assets January 1, 1892, $2,647,583.47 

Profits and Surplus January 1, 1892, 422,668.18 

Our Paid-up Certificates better and safer than any Savings Bank, paying six per cent per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually, aud sharing in all profits besides. Five, six and «even per cent paid on time deposits. 

AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 

Pres., JAS. II. BISIIOP. Sec’y, TIIOS. E. BISHOP. Treas., CI 1 AS. F. BROWN. 
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Assets Over $200,000, December 31, 1090. 

IjIABIIjITIBS nonb. 


We dont talk against other companies but we attend to our own business and 

FAY CIjAIMS. 

The strongest Mutual Accident Association in the United States is the 


h^RAILWAI^ 


OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYES’ 


ACCIDENT ASSOOLA.TION, 


Indianapolis , 


Indiana . 


CD T E N 


BECOMES 


The 

Wheel 

of 

Progress. 



The 

Wheel 

of 

Misfortune- 


SAMUEL HARMON, passsnger conductor on the C. H. & S. R'y, lost one of his legs by falling untfr ths 
wheels, on March 21, last. He was insured with the RAILWAY OFFICIALS and EMPLOYES ACCIDENT AS- 
SOCIATION of Indianapoiis for $5000, ind on March 25, upon receipt of the r ews, a draft for *2600 was sent to 
Superintendent H. O. Pond to be delivered to Conductor Harmon, this being HALF THE FACE OF HIS POLICY”, 
to which he was entitled for the loss of one arm or one leg. 

j Not long ago two men were killed on the Denver & Rio Grande railroad. They were 
both insured in the Railway Officials’ and Employes’ Accident Association, of In> 
|l dianapolis, Indiana A night message was sent to W. K. Beilis Jan. 26th, received 
27th, notifying him of the death of O. H. Cutler, and immediately , on receipt of the 
ame, he wired a funeral benefit to the widow in care of W. A. Duel, superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
railway, Pueblo, Colorado. And the same day a draft for the balance was mailed to R. L. Willard, their agent at 
Denver, to hand to the widow. 

Brakeman Ralph St tea died in the Salida hospital on the morning of February 1, from injuries sustained ia a 
wreck a week earlier; and his remains were shipped to North Platte, Nebraska. Mrs. States, his widow, was met at 
the depot by R. L. Willard, and the funeral benefit, $250.00 handed her at 5:45 p. m. same day. he died, Willard hav- 
ing received same by wire from Indianapolis, through the First National Bank of Denver, Iff* three hours from the 
time the message was sent . — From the Western Railway , Atarch % i9qi 
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My Dear Railway Conductors'. 

Don’t 

“Knit Your” 

Brows, 

BUT BUY A 


Bickford Knitter 



Knits Everything 


BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 

That knits everything required 
by the household of any quali- 
ty, texture and weight aesired, 
cheaper and better than you 
can buy such goods at the store. 
If you can’t “attend to your 
own knitting,” then send to us 
for a catalogue of our superior 
Knit Goods made by his ma- 
chine. Are confident we can 
quote prices that will interest 
you. 


Address for full particulars, 

A. M. LAWSON, 

783 Broadway, New York 


II ■ IK 


Consisting of the- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western R.R. 
Blew York, Pennsylvania Sl Ohio R.R. 
Chicago 4c Erie R. R. 

operate the only line between Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and New York 
under one management. Their 
patrons are given choice of double 
daily train service between Chi- 
cago and New York, and of three 
trains daily between Cincinnati 
and New York. 

Pullman Sleeping Cars on all Through 
Trains and Pullman Dining Cars on Ves- 
tibuled Limited Trains. 

The only route via Chautauqua Lake, to Buffalo, Elmira, 
Albany, Boston and New York. 

For further information address 

A. M. TUCKER, 

General Manager, Cleveland. 
M. L. FOUTS, 

General Agent, Passenger Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. M. BUSK1RK, 

Asst. General Passenger Agt., Chicago 



fP 


AH Free. 

“n yard oi^-. 
Chrysanthemums" 

THE POETS, 

Whittier, Tennuson, 
Longfellow, Bruant, 
Emerson. 


“A Yard of Chrysanthemums” is the rich- 
est aud most artistic picture ever produced. 
It is a reproduction iu twelve colors of a wa- 
ter color painting. Its size is 8x36 inches. 
The pictures of the five poets named are 
about 6x8 inches iu size, each a separate and 
independent picture, highly artistic, and suit- 
able for framing. All these pictures are made 
by us, and nothing similar cau be purchased 
at any price. You get in each a select 
and rare picture, yet we send them FREE OF 
ANY CHARGE to introduce 

The Home-Maker Magazine 

TO NEW READERS. 

THE HOME-MAKER is the ordinary mag- 
azine size, and bound in the regular maga- 
zine way. The departments of THE HOME- 
HAKER are Literary. Decorative Home Art, 
Topics of the Time, Notes of various Interest, 
Correspondence aud Queries, The Domestic 
Club, etc., etc. 

Among our subscribers are such people as 
Mrs. Potter Palmer. Ex-U. S. President R. B. 
Hayes, Judge Noah Davis, Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown and Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher— all paid subscribers 
We guarantee THE HOME-nAKER MAG- 
AZINE to rank with the leading $3.00 and 
$1.00 publications in literary merit aud every 
respect. 

Why should monthly magazines exact the 
same price now thev did twenty years ago? 
Yet some of the old-fashioned publications 
are doing this. The daily newspapers re- 
duced their prices long ago. We are demon- 
strating that a high-class magazine can be 
produced successfully at $2.00 a year— 20 cents 
a copy— and to introduce this five year old 
magazine to new leaders, we are going to 
give away all the above pictures, free of 
charge to every person. 


k 


SEE OFFER BELOW. — 

‘.‘All the above Pictures, together with 
six back numbers of THE HOHE-MAKER 
MAGAZINE, including the splendid Xmas 
number with more than 100 magnificent 
Illustrations, will be sent FREE 

To every person sending $1.00 for a 6 months’ 
subscription, beginning with any month. 

Address 

THE HOME-MAKER CO., 

36 Union Square, 

TWO DOLLARS A YBAR. 

Twenty Cents a Copy.— 


N. Y. cm ^ 
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Limited Serial Capital Stock 050,000,000- 

Guaranteed Capital Stock 0100,000. 

RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ 

Industrial Banking Union, 

1001 Masonic Tempie. CHICAGO, ILL. 

OFFICERS: 

Hon. James H. Teller, President, Ex-Secretary of Dakota, 
Geo. W. Howard, ist Vice-President, Ex-Grand Chief Con- 
ductor of the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors. 

Geo. G. Cochran, 2d Vice-President, Gen'l Freight Traffic 
Manager Erie System — C. & E. R. R., N. Y. P. & O. R. R., B. St 
S. W. R. R. 

W. H. Harrison, Jr., 3d Vice-President, North-Western Pass. Agt. Georgia Southern System. 
Augustus Newman, Treasurer, Ass’t Gen’l Freight Agent Chicago & Alton System. » 

W. B. Huskey, Manager, Ex-Chairman of the Gen’l Board of Adjustment of the B. of L. E., 
C. & A. R. R. 

William F. Howe, Secretary, Expert Accountant. 

St. John & Mbrriam, General Counsel, Attorneys at Law. 

A popular Railway Banking Union, under an original and copyrighted plan, combining the lead- 
ing features of Co-operative Banking for the saving of small or large sums of money. WITH- 
DRAWALS ALLOWED ON DEMAND. HOMES ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. AN 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION in case of accident, total disability or death. Specially adapted to 
the needs of Railway men. Pronounced by leading experts the most perfect plan ever offered to the 
American people. 

WANTED. — A limited number of reliable Railway men, desiring employment, to address or call 
for particulars at 1501 Masonic Temple, corner State and Randolph streets, Chicago. 

Railway Employes’ Industrial Banking Union. 

N. B. — All Railway men visiting Chicago are cordially invited to call on us. 
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ruptured; 

NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR 8YRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION FREE. 

COLORADO: Rooms 91 to 96 Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 
IOWA: Rooms 601-602 Iowa Loan and Trust Bldg DesMoinea. 


[ICHiQ 


The 0. E. Miller Company. 

SENO FOR OIROULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES UTAH : Rooms 201-2 Com 


; Rooms 44-48 McGaw Block, Detroit.. 

; 618 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
s Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte, 
looms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland, 
ns 201-2 Constitution Bldg. Salt Lake City. 



CRAYON PORTRAITS 


UffB BB y°« "'B BeD( l within the i ext 30 days a photograph or a 
Hp Hflr tintype of yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead. 

wo will make yon one of our enlarged ife-like CRAYON PORTRAIT 
gg B B B^B absolutely free of flmrge. This offer is made to introduce 

gW our artist c portraits in your vicinity. Put your name md address back 

B of ph K and send sani »tous. ( L 'stablished in 1876.) Hefcreuces: Rev. T f 

D© Witt 'l'ulmaiigc. ail newspaper publi*her», Banka. and Express Companies of 
New York and Brooklvn P. S. — We will forfeit $) 00 to anyone sending ns photo, and not re- 
ceiving crayon picture Free of charge. Address all letters to 

TAAQUEREY PORTRAIT SOCIETY, 741 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



HIGH 

ARM. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

in your own home. First class Sewing Machines shipped anywhere to anyone 
in any quantity at wholesale prices. No money required in advance. 
WE l’AY THE FREIGHT. Latest improvements. All attachments free. 
*50 “Arlington” Machine, *19.50 I *90 “Kenwood” Machine, *44.50 
*55 “Arlington” Machine, *‘40.50 | *05 “Kenwood” Machine, *44.50 
Self Setting Needle, Self Threading Shuttle and Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
We also sell Standard Singer Machines at lowest wholesale prices, *9.50, 
*15.50 and *17.50. Send at once for free catalogue and save money. 
CASH BUYERS* UNION, 160 W. Van Huron St., Dep. 4, Chicago. 



EPILEPSY OR FITS 

Can this disease be cured ? Most physicians say 
No — F say, Yes; all forms and the worst cases. 


to hmbIh and *nr, i SOLID UOLD flni.hed watch tb.i yo* oh mU for 
Tea Del 1ms. If It fuiu. you ».nd a. Four Doll in lid rzprsu ohtrtM t 
If let, return U to m*. Mention whether Ladle*’ or Qeau* >1 m 1# desired. 

W. So SI J1PSO A, 37 college Place, If, Y« 



After 30 years study and experiment I have found 
the remedy. — Epilepsy is cured by it; cured, not 
subdued by opiates — the old, treacherous, quack 
treatment. Do not despair. Forget past impo- 
sitions on your purse, past outrages on your con- 
fidence, past failures. Look forward, not back- 
ward. My remedy is of to-day . Valuable work 
on the subject, and large bottle of the remedy 
sent free for trial. Mention Pjst-Offi'e and Ex- 
press address. Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D. 

4 Cedar St. , New York. 


DUEBEH 


SOLID SILVERINE 

EE 


r,solidfcUTeriiM 
of I hit 

OCT 
1*11 
drern, and we 
one of 
richly 
genuine 
aiherine 
by ex- 
for examl- 


you ex- 
it at the 
office, 
you 

iMnk It a bar- 
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We will send you 
the MARVELOUS 
and lINFAIUNe 

French Preparation, 

CALTHOS 

Free, and a legally 
executed guarantee 
that CALTHOS will 
Bestore yonr 
HEALTH, 
NTBEXGTK 
and VIHOa 


Use it&pay if satisfied. 

Von Mohl Co., Importers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Ilf I Cl? SAY 8 she cahkot bee now 

Wire ¥0U Do IT FOB THK HOMEY. 
| O Bays a $66.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

V I L Sewing Machine ; perfect working reli. 
able, finely finished, adapted to light andhei 


work, with a complete ee t of I be I a test improvi 
Each machine guaranteed for 


attachments fro n. i 


years. Bay direct from our factoryvond save dealers 
and aptnts profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUB* 
OXFORD OFU. CUHlASr. 1>U”I 1 CJllLAbU, ILL 


Freckles, Sunburn, Oily Skin, 
Blackheads, Red Nose ana- Sallow 
. Complexion removed, and Bright 
/ Eyes, Clear Skin, Perfect Health 
assured, by use of the 

FAMOUS “LILLINE.” 

Free trial for io cts.. postage. Write to-day. 

TOILET QUEEN CO., 

40 7 Bort Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 



“Don’t Tobaceo Spit Your Life Away” 

Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac , the ivonderjul . harmless , eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
jorm. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by 
mentioning Thk Conductor can get the book mailed free. 
Addreae THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 940, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Iud. 


$) Chic nentcr’i* Lngiiith Diamond iirnnd. 

Pennyroyal pills 

Original nnri Only Genuine. A 

safe, always reliable, ladies, i«k 
Druggist for Chichester a English 
\ rnond Brand in Hi-d and Gold metallic 
/ hoxes, alod with blue ribbon. Take Yy 
%<> other. Refuse dangeroue subititu- V 
9 lions and imitatio ni. At Druggists, or send 4c. 
In stamps for particulars, t- -utraoninU and 
‘•Relief for Ladles,” in letter, by return 
Mail. 1 0,000 T-stlmooinls. Ram* Paper. 
~ Chlche-tor Chemical Co.,Mndl*on Square, 
Sold by all Local Druzgiatt. I’hllada-, 1*0. 




'FREE 

A fine 14k gold plated watch to every reader 
tin' p i[«r. Cut this out aivl scud it to us 
with your full name and aUilrc**. hud w. will 
Bend you ouc of tbrae rlrgaot, richly Jeweled 
gold huiehed watches l>y expr*«s for ex •mi- 
nation, a ud I fyou fhink it id ■ <> <imt i n aj>pritfw 
ancc to muT 9-5.00 rold watch, pay onr »j ta- 
pir price. |4 W), and 1 1 is yours. Ves.-od with 
the watch onr gnarante. th.tyou can return 
lint any time within one yur if not rati fao- 
tort, and i f you »< II or e ui# the nW o( ill 
wo will r»e yi-u ONE Fill E. W rit* at ones 
as we ah .il semi • utaampUi forGOdaya only. 

THE NATIONAL M’F’C 
& IMPCHTIMC CO. ,9 

331 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illincii. 


$IO PAGANINI VIOLIN for S3.50. 

^ ^ A beautilul Violin, fine tone and 

flnfclt, Italian string*, fine peps, in- 
. luid pearl tail-piece, line bow. ivory 
v and silvered frog, 

in violin box. Jn- 
kst faction book, 
r .t j. .>.>&! lOCes liimic 

loguofrcc. ® Satisfaction or 

money refunded. A better outfit cannot bo purchased clsowhcie 
/or 4 10. (frdcr at once. Address, O. If. 11'. Itates <£- Co~ 
Importers, 7 1‘ earl St., Uoston. Mass. 



HAVE 

YOU 

GOT 

PILES 


ITCHING PILES known by moisture 
like perspiration, cause intense itching 
-when warm. This form and BLIND, 
BLEEDING or PROTRUDING PILES 
YIELD AT ONCE TO 

DR. BO-SAN-KO’S PILE REMEDY, 

which acta directly on parts affected, 
absorbs tumors, allays Itching, effecting 
a permanent care. Price fiOc. Druggists 
or malL Dr. Bosanko, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conductors ! 


Conductors with leisure offered an agency. 
Buyers Railroads, Mines, Hardware Mills, Ma- 
chine Shops, etc. One conductor has earned 
$8oo yearly for years past. Address 

CONDUCTOR, P. 0. Box 1371, New York City. 


UNIVERSAL WATCH *\M 



We have at last 
demonstrated 
that a good 
watch can be 
made In this 
country for a low 
price. In lot* of 
loo.ooo we ntako 
this watch sui - 
pdsinglyeheap 
and can sell It 
for $1.50. 

Every part la 
made and put 
together In 
onr New Eng- 
land factory 
A every watch 
Is timed and 
guaranteed >y 
us. The publish- 
ers of this paper 
will tell yon that 
our Guarantee is 
good. It Is list -is 
shown in e-.it in 1 do 
scriptlori. and unvote- 
perfectly sari 


money back. Description : 
Is 2-3 site ; weight 4 oz ; 
American Lever Move- 
ment, Lantern Pin ion, 
heats to minute ; 
> atent winding A 
Betting attach- 
ment requiring 
no key : Pa- 
tent I.Vcape- 
me lit and 

Regulator ; 
Strong case 
of compo- 
met- 
al. Gold 
Plated S 
elegantly 
finished ; 
Hour. 
Minute & 
Second- 
Hands; 
Mention 
paper and 
we will send 
free gold plated 
PIIAIM A rll Al.il. 


Ceivo 


PRICE This watch will not vary a minute in 30 days 
eL. -• 1 s£ 5* None Bent C.O.D., but nil warranted as above. 


Si fid AGENTS At DEALERS sell these 

WF ■ W wan-hes in great quantities. Send for special 

■ — — r terms and o-ir c italogue of loot) specialties. 

■ I R. H. I NCERSOLL & BRO. v 

POSTPAID. 65 CORTLANOT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


CUT ODT This Numbered voucher 


as it may leud you to win a 


Fortune 

Pin or paste it to a sheet of paper bearing 

your name and address, and mail in SEALED 

ENVELOPE addressed to “ GOOD FORTUNE,” Post- 
offic^to^A^erse^(J»^^^^I^^^DOVTM)FLAY^ 



A positive radical Cure at 
home. (Sealed) Book giv- 
ing full particulars sent 
free. 

Address DR. W. S. RICE, box R.Sinithville. Jeff. Co., N.Y. 



P 


ARALYSIS 


CURED without medi- 
cine. Rheumatism. Spl- 
na 1 Dise ab es and 

Dropsv easily cured. 

Add. Dr. C. I. TrtACHKR, 6 Central Basic Hall, Chicago, 
(or a vaiuuble book FREE to all. 
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Alfred Peats 

WALL PAPER 

Send 5c. for postage on ioo beautiful samples of Wall Paper and 
our guttle, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Decoration/ 9 will 
be sent FREE. 

Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15c 

Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 to 9C. Will refer you to more than twenty thousand well satisfied 
customers. Paperhanger’s sample books, $i,oo. 

Send to the nearest address. 

ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 


136*138 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


30*33 W. Thirteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 




-ELY’S CREAM BALM-0<-»n».-« the NiuuU 
Passage*, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


ATARRH 


Gives Relief at once for (old In Head. 

Apply into the Xostrila. It ia Quickly Absorbed. 

50c. bruggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


Every kind of footwear for men, ladle*, and 
children, in stock or made to order. Careful at 
tention given measure work, a perfect fit being 
obtained by my system of measuring. Send for 
circular and rule- for self-measurement. 



NON-CONDUCTORS (of water) 

Welter’s Elfish Grain Creedmoors 

Genuine English Grain Stock, perfectly water- 
proof, double sole and top, hand nailed, bel- 
lows tongue, most durable shoe made and very 
easy. Eighth year advertised. Every inch 
warranted, £5.00. 

A finer grade, hand sewed, calf lined, double 
sole, *7 .OO. 

Sent by mail or express, prepaid 5octs extra. 
Why in the world isn’t this just the shoe you 
need? You don’t want to bother with rubbers. 

F. P. WEBSTER, 

277 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 

N. B.— Specially recommended to Conductor*. 
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Clxristia,n. Baiiznan, 



Successor to JA8. A* FOSTER* 

MANUFACTUrERcOF- 


Foster’s Patent Artificial Limbs, 


Choparts' Apparatus, Trusses, Supporters and Apparatus for all kinds of Deformities; 
Cratches, Elastic Stockings, Suspensory Bandages, Shoulder Braces, 
and Metallic Furnishings for Artificial Limbs. 

31 Ca-ran.d. ZESlTrer -A-TrenvLe, 

Detroit, Mlolx. 




ARTIFI CIAL LIMBS 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE SLIP SOCKET. 

WARRANTED NOT TO CHAFE THE STUMP. 


LARGEST FIRM (excepting one) IN THE WORLD. 

The Inner Socket, seen outside the limb in cut, is made over a plaster cast of the stump- 
giving an exact fit, being held permanently upon the stump by elastic fastened to lacer above, 
and in act of walking moves up and down in the Outer Socket, bringing all the friction be, 
tween the two socket*, instead of between the stump and the socket as is the case in all sin- 
gle and wooden socket limbs. With our SLIP SOCKET the most tender and sensitive stump 
can be fitted and limb worn with perfect ease and comfort. 

Endorsed and purchased by U. S. Government Send for our new 1893 Catalogue with 

illustrations. 

THE WINKLEY ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 

Room No. 20, Palace Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


FORTUNES 


FOR 


I It II V MOO DAT KH A A DVARI K- 
TI ESOFC'OINN. Ityouttnd miy issued before 
1871 with plain date, keep them, and write to me at once 
Jot my circular Watch for ailver dollars dated between 
__ 171)4 and 18tte; half dollars dated before UM , quarters 

dated before 1868 ; all 20 cent pieces ; 5 cent pieces before 1883 5 any 3 cent nieces ; 2 cent pieces between l8f>4 and 
1873, &U large copper cents , also small cents with eagles on ; also cents of 1873 and 1877 ; all half cents , foreign 

— - coins, confederate fractional currency, etc. For 

above ■ pay from & rents to 91,000 
over face value, if as required. Among the prices 
I are $5.75 for 1853 quarters. $10 for 1*58 dollar. $ 1, OUU for 

_ 1HM dollar, fl for 18T7 ft cent or 1K73 2 cent piece. 

1804 or 1856 cent, $80for certain half dimes, $10.50 for 1853 half dcMar. $1.35 for 18£J quarter, and many more big sums it 
coins are in condition wanted. Send for part leu lars, enclosing stamp for my reply; may mean many Hollars, per- 
haps fortune to you. W. E. NK1N.>EU, t'olu Ilroker, fl$«> Wushlngton St., Hoston, Muss. 


OLD COINS 



HA VE YOU FULLY TESTED THE 

Sex-vis Tie Plates? 



Write for information 


703-7 Phenix Bid., Chicago, I 1 L 








S 5 


Would you like to make $250*00 per month 
from now until spring? Write for particulars 
to-day; all that is required is a little Vim Vigor, 
Pluck and Push and you can make it. We 
want a live, wlde-aw(ake representative 
either man or woman, in your locality to repre- 
sent us and sell by sample, no peddling, our goods 
are new and as staple as flour, and you have the 
chance to establish a permanent business for 
yourself that will pay you handsomely. Address 
‘‘Manufacturers'” . 

Boston, Mass. 

adUfoSuAiAiAiAiAiAiJyUkJUAiAiAiA 


Order Depot 1 70. r. M. Box 53U8. 



RTIFICIAL LJMBS 

Crutches, & c. 

BEST I, KG, Wood 

or Rubber Foot, L 

'Elastic 
Trusses . 

r All kinds of 
^P ADS. Book on 
RUPTUREAefL 

^ Elastic Stockings. 

JIEO. It. PlILLEIt, U. B. Govern- 
ment Manufacturer. Rochester. N. Y. 




550 . 


italogue 


Free. 


Ate par 


iculars. 
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'Our Initial and RAILROAD 

With or without Diamonds 


HAVE in forty-five years earned 
the reputation of being the 
standard in quality, style, finish 
and durability. They are made 
of solid gold, in great variety, 
for men, women and children. 
If your jeweler will not show 
them to you, write and ask us 
who will. 

BROTHERHOOD RINGS 

re the Handeomest made. 



M. B. BRYANT & CO., 

Oldest Ring Makers in America. 10 Maiden Lane, REV YORK. 


For the Finest, Handsomest and 
Lowest-Priced 



Order of 

Railway 

Conductors, 

WRITE TO 

The M. C. Lilley & Co., Columbus, 0 

The Largest Manufactory of Secret Societ 
Goods in the World 



Bargain 


THE GREATEST 

WATCH 


Ever Offered! 


This is *Tolin C. Huber'* 
best **14 K** full Engraved 
Gold-Filled Hunting Case. 

\Y arrn n led to wear 80 years. 

Ill'll UK’* own guarantee 

with each ease. We At 
tills ca >e with the fol- 

lowing well-known 
movements: B. W. 
|{nj inoud tElgin)or 
Appleton. Tracy 
ilCo.,1 Waltham . 
The movement is 
stem w ind and 
set. full Ruby 
jeweled, adjust- 
ed to heat, cold, 
and all posi- 
tions. and war- 
ranted to pass 
the most rigid 
exnminati on, 
and is thor- 
oughly reliable, 
accurately ad- 
justed. We semi 
new, either of 
the above de- 
scribed move- 
ments in a genu- 
ine I)u her “14 K 
Gold-Filled Case, 
the best in the mar- 
ket, magnificently 
hand engraved, with 
solid gold bow, crown and 
t humb piece. Warranted 20 
years. Our special price of 
this w atch Is £84. OUR OFFUR ! we will 
send this watch to any railroad man (no money In ad- 
vance) by express C. O. D., subject to examination before 
paying for it. Then if perfectly satisfactory pay the 
Agent 824.00 and the watch is yours, otherwise Jet him re- 
turn it at our expense. N. R— In ordering be sure and stat* 
which you prefer, the It. W. Kaymond or the Appleton* 

Trney Co. movement. tW Cut this advertisement out and 

send to us and we will send the watch at once. AddreM 
IVM.WII.MtMS, 185*. United Si reef, Chicago. HI* 
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And you see Revolver before paying a cent. 

Celebrated H. & A. Revol- 
Nickel Plated , 

Double action, Rebounding 
Hammer, Central fire, 32 
or 38 Caliber. Sent by ex- 
press C. O. D., 

Privilege of Examination 
Before Paying Bill. 


Upon guarantee of express charges, both ways. I pay 
return charges on money. All kinds of Pistols 
at lowest prices. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


T G. EDWARDS , 27 Main St., ARLINGTON, KY, 


: The New England Magazine : 

AT THE FRONT! 

The Fine Literary Illustrated Magazine of Boston. 

Able critics say it is one of the most interesting magazines published in America. 

A great favorite with New Englanders, ancf they are everywhere. 

LOCAL ONLY IN NAME, 

IT IS THE PEOPLE S FAVORITE. 

TO SEE THIS MAGAZINE IS TO WANT IT. 

ITS CIRCULATION HAS DOUBLED THE PAST YEAR. 

It is unique, containing American Legends, Traditions, History, Story and Poetry. 

A conspicuous feature of the Magazine, the treatment of the Great American Cities, will be 
continued. 


SOME OF THE ATTRACTIONS FOR 1893. 

Harvard College Fifty Years Ago, ) „ ^ ~ „ 

New England Town Forty Year| Ago, [ B >" Rev - Edward Everett Hale - 


Vassar College. 

Society Life in Amherst College. 
Rhode Island in the Revolution. 


Whaling and Fisheries of the United States. 
Manual Training in America. 

Brother Jonathan and His Home. 


Each number contains several interesting Stories and Poems. 


Price $3.00 a Year; 25 cents single copy. 

Sample copies sent to any address FREE. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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W E WANT TO KNOW 

every one who wants a 
piano — new or second-hand. 

Are you one of them? Send 
your address for catalogue and 
information (free). 

Besides our regular line of new 
instruments, we have on hand all 
sorts of pianos at all sorts of 
prices. Pianos of various makes 
which we have taken in exchange and pianos of our own make 
that have been rented more or less — some of these so little used 
you could hardly tell them from new. These constitute our 
“bargain counter,” and are well worth your consideration. 

We guarantee satisfaction — or no pay, and we bear expense. 
Easy payments, one to three years. Write for full information. 

IVER3 & POND PIANO CO. 

183 Tremont Street. BOSTON, MASS. 

GUARANTEE INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED.) 

ZMIISSOTXDRI. 

J. G. TALBOT, Pres, and Gen’l Mgr. T. C. HAMBAUGH, Sec’y and Treas. 

I. M. VAN SLYKE, Vice President. «G. M. MacDONALD, Ass't Gen. Mgr. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS* 

J. G. TALBOT. I. M. VAN SLYKE. G. M. MacDONALD. 




One reason for the speedy and unbounded success of the Guarantee and Investment Company is 
the simplicity and universal popularity of the plan upon which it does business and distributes its 
benefits. This company issues a strictly investment bond. The applicant pays to the agent the 
purchase price of $10 for the bond, and a monthly installment of $1.25. The source of profit is 
from the increase of business and sale of bonds, the same as in the case of insurance premiums, but 
no insurance feature is attached to the bonds, they simply standing as an absolutely safe and 
sure investment. The alternate system of paying bonds is a simple one, and the agents of the 
'Guarantee Investment Company have never had an interview with a client but that they have con- 
vinced them that the plan of investment assurance is the best offered. The system of alternate pay- 
ments is one devised and copyrighted by J. G. Talbot, the President and General Manager of the 
company. 

While the Guarantee Investment Company does business on the same plan as natural premium 
life companies, they pay live men, while the companies pay dead men; or on the one hand the bond 
dies and the man lives, while with the insurance companies their man dies while the bond lives. 
While the plan of guarantee investment appeals strongly to business men, it is the object of the com- 
pany to encourage the small investor. That is, instead of paying deaths they pay a bond and a live 
man gets it, although in the event of death his heirs, assigns or executors may keep up the payments. 

We want good, live agents in every State in the Union to solicit business for us. to whom we will make very liberal 
■contracts. For further information and terms to agents apply to J, G. TAJLHOT, President and General 
Manager, Chicago. 111., rooms 24)9 to 212 Adams Express Building. 
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S. N. CLARKSON & CO., 

THE 

RAILROAD JEWELERS, 

182 State Street, .... Chicago, 111. 

The Clarkson Special Watches are the finest in the world. They have been sold in 
Chicago for Railroad use for IEGHT YEARS, and have stood the strictest inspection, 
and NEVER HAS ONE BEEN CONDEMNED. We refer to men carrying our watches 
on the following roads running to Chicago, viz: C. & G. W., C. & E., C. & G. T., B. & 
O., I. C., and others. 

WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF SOCIETY JEWELS TO ORDER. Also a full line 
of Ladies Watches and Diamonds. Write for prices. Mail orders promptly attended 
to. 


Sent by express C. O. D. with privelege of examiiation before 
paying bill. 


CONDUCTORS: 

PULL THE BELL ROPE ! 



You are exposed to sudden drafts, changes of temperature, and injuries. Look Out! 


ST. JACOBS OIL 


Cures RHEUMATISM, 

SPRAINS, BRUISES, CUTS, WOUNDS, SORENESS, STIFFNESS, 
SWELLINGS, BACKACHE, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, 

BURNS. 

A PROMPT AND PERMANENT CURE. 



"RAPID WRITER” Fountain Pen has no equals. Used by the Government, and endorsed as 
the best. Only $2.50. Send for circulars. FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Mfr’s. 

139 and 141 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 


CONSUMPTION 

SURELY CURED 

To the Editor — Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for the above 
named disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. I 
shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy 
free to any of yonr readers who have consump- 
tion if they will send me their express and post- 
office address. Respectfully, 

T. A. Slocum, M. C. 

No. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


Renew Your 
Subscription for 
The Railway Conductor 
Now. 
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H Marks’ Patent Artificial Limbs H 


WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET 



Are natural in action, noisless in motion and the most durable 
in construction. The accompanying engravings are taken from life 
and show that persons wearing one or two artificial limbs are 
able to engage in every occuDation in its fullest capacity. 

The engineer wearing an artificial leg, the conductor and bag- 
gagemaster each wearing a pair of artificial legs with rubber feet, 
and the ticket agent stamping tickets with an artificial arm, represent 
a few of the employments engaged in by persons wearing legs and 



Purchased by the 
United States and many 
Foreign Governments, 
the 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe R. R. Ass’n. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. 

R. Ass'n. 

Boston & Albany Ry. 

Boston & Maine Ry. 

Burlington & Mis- 
souri R. K. 

Central New England 
& Western R. R. 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

Chesapeake & Ohio R . R 
Charleston & Savannah R. R. 

Cincinnati & Muskingum R. R. 

Chicago, Cincinnati & St. Louis R. R. 
Continental Steamboat Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. 

Florida Railway & Navigation Co. 

Galveston, Harrisburgh & San Antonio R. R 
Guatemala Central R R in Central America. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Long Island R. R. 

London & Northwestern R. R. in England. 

Manhattan Elevated R. R. 

Metropolitans. S.Co. 

New York & Northern R. R. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

New York & Harlem R. R. 

Norfolk & Western R. R. 

Old Dominion S. S. Co. 

Panama R R. in South America. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R’y 
Red Star Line S. S. Co. 

Richmond & Danville R. R. 

South Bound R. R. 

St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas R. R. 

Union Pacific System. 

West Jersey R. R. 

And other transportation lines. 


imbs of Marks' Patents. 

OVER 13,000 IN USE, 

Scattered in all parts of the world. 

Eminent surgeons and competent judges 
commend the rubber foot and hand for their 
many advantages 


At every iadus- 
trial exhibition 
where exhibited, 
they have received 
the 

HIGHEST - 
- AWARDS. 


A Treatise con- 
taining 430 pages 
with 260 illustra- 
tions sent free, 
also a formula 
for taking meas- 
urements by 
which limbs can 
be made and sent 
to all parts of 
the world with 
fit guaranteed. 

Address 

A. A. MARKS , joi Broadway . 

New York City. 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 
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Aluminum the Lightest Known Metal! 








A Match Safe as light as wood will 
be sent FREE OF CHARGE to any 
wearer of one of the Celebrated 17 
Jewel Dueber Hampden Watches. Send 
number of your Watch to The Dueber 
Watch Works, Canton, Ohio. Advertis- 
ing Department. 

P. S.— Ask your watch maker to show 
you the Jewel in the center of your watch. 


I 




% 
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Caps 

Badges 

Buttons 

Punches 

Lanterns 

Etc>y Etc. 

Write for our RAILWAY CATALOGUE and 
our HAT FASHION PLATE. 

HART * DUFF HAT CO., 

1 1 3 N. Broadway* 8t. Louis 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE. Jr., President. JOHN CALDWELL, Treasurer. 

T. W. WELSH, Superintendent. W. W. CARD. Secretary. 

H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Manager 


sSSSST H 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 

PITTSBURGH , PA., U. S. A. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Westinghouse Automatic j^ke. 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 
cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent of 
the entire freight car equipment of the country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in 
inter-state traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains by their use on 
railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved 
quick action brakes since December, 1887. 


The best results are obtained in freight train braking from having &11 the cars in a train fitted 
with power brakes, but several years’ experience has proven conclusively that brakes can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably used on freight trains where a portion of the cars are so equipped. 


E. L. ADREON, Manager. JOHN B. GRAY, Agent. C. C. HIGHAM Gen’l Supt. 

THE 

American F C ompany, 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Lessee. 


New York Office: 

160 Broadway, John B. Gray, Agent. 


Chicago Office: 
Grand Pacifc Hotel. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

LOCOMOTIVE BRAKES 


General Offices. SI. Louis, Mo.,(T. 8. A. 
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Artificial 
Limbs. 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
SLIP SOCKET . 

WARRANTED NOT TO 
CHAFE THE STUMP. 

LARGEST FIRM (excepting one) IN THE WORLD. 

The Inner Socket, seen outside the limb in cut, is made 
over a plaster cast of the stump, giving an exact fit, be 
ing held permanently upon the stump by elastic fastened 
to lacer above, and in act of walking moves up and down 
in the Outer Socket, bringing all the friction between 
the two sockets, instead of between the stump and the 
socket as is thecase in all single and wooden socket limbs. 
With our SLIP SOCKET the ipost tender and sensitive 
stump can be fitted and limb worn with perfect ease and 
comfort. 

Endorsed and purchased by U. S. Government. 

Send for our new 1893 Catalogue with illustrati ns. 

The Winkley Artificial Limb Co., 

Room No. 20, Palace Building:, 

MINNEAPOLIS MINN, 



Switch On 


And use this soap only, if you 
want a quick cleaning, coal and oil- 
stain removing, healing soap. 


“ Cocoa contains as much 
flesh forming mat- 
ter as beef.” 


It steadies the nerves and 
nourishes the body • 



are used in preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is far mlore economical, costing less 
than one c^nt a cup . It is delicious, 
nourishing, and easily digested. 

8old by brocers everywhere. 

W. BAKERS CO., Dorchester. Mass. 

\ 
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J. 8. TOWNSEND, 


Railroaders’ Jeweler, 

1554 Wabash Ava., CHICAGO. 


Perfect Baby Health 

ought l o 
mean glow- 
ing health 
tli rough ou t 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 




try are missing the life tf food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 

Scott’s Emulsion 

of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 

Almost as palatable as m ilk . 

Prepared hy Scott Bownw. N. V AH druggist*. 


We carry one of the finest stocks in the coun- 
try, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and elegant 
novelties for presentations. Goods shipped to 
any address C. O. D. approval Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Our 236 page illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. Send ioc for agents terms, etc. 

Lappel buttons, emblems and Brotherhood 
goods of every description. 

J v S. TOWNSEND, 

1554 WABASH AVB., CHICAGO 


Seal of 

North Carolina 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Are Builders of the Highest Grade Organs 


Plug Cut. 

The undisputed leader of plug cut smoking 
Tobaccos throughout the world. 

MARBURG BROS. 


In the market to-day, and for durability and every day 
satisfaction, cannot be surpassed. Every home is made 
more cheerful when graced with an F. & V. organ. For 
quality of tone and general utility, it is excelled by none. 
If you cannot purchase one in your , locality, write direct 
to our factory at Detroit, Mich 
By sending a two cent stamp, we w’ill send to any ad- 
dress our Daily Memorandum Calendar, which is almost 
invaluable to railroad men as a time-book. 
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For Scalded Hands 
For Bruised Fingers 
For Chapped Hands 
For Sore Hands 
For Open Sores and Cuts 


There is no such soothing and healing 
jemedy as a simple wash with 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

It is suited for all the wants of Railroad 
men — as well as his wife or children — for 
the immediate relief of all Skin Troubles. 
It removes grease and dirt, yet heals at 
the same time. Your Druggist keeps it. 



SAFFORD’S 

Automatic Draw Bar. 

Never Has Been Even Equaled in Freight Service. 


Over 21,000 made this year, all the slan- 
ders to the contrary notwithstanding. “A 
uniform link and pin coupler, automatic, 
— is the best ever used with air brakes in 
freight service.” 

F. W. PARSONS, Pres. 

J. B. SAFFORD, Treas. 
1324 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


y\n Efficient 
J-Jealth Officer 

ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 

POND'S EXTRACT 

Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
an HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine goods manufactured only by 
Pond'5 Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


For the Finest, Handsomest and 
Lowest-Priced 



FOR THE 


Order of 

Railway 

Conductors, 


WRITE TO 


The H. G. Lilley & Go., Colombns, 0. 


The Largest Manufactory of Secret Society 
Goods in the World 
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The Railway Conductor 



QUEEN. 

Offers its subscribers full value 
for their investment in 
the shape of 

Good Reading for All. 

It is published especially for the 
benefit of 

Railway Train Conductors, 

And as all Conductors 
need a good 

LANTERN 

Which can be depended upon 
at all times, we offer each 
one an opportunity of 
getting one 

'ft t the Cost ot a Little Effort. 

Full amount of subscriptions, 
in advance must be sent with 
list of names in every instance. 

For 50 subscribers at $1 each 
we will give you an 

ADAMS & WESTLAKE 

“Queen” Lantern. 

Silver plated with globe half 
green or blue ana your 
name engraved 
thereon. 


For 40 subscribers at $1 each 
we will give you an 

ADAMS & WESTLAKE 

“Pullman” Lantern, 

Silver plated, with globe half 
green or blue and your name 
engraved thereon; an 

ADAflS & WESTLAKE 


“QUEEN” LANTERN, 

Nickel plated, with same globe 
or a Henry C. Hart MTg 
Company’s 

"Boss" or "Bell" Lantern. 

Craig silver with globe half- 
green, blue or ruby. 

For 30 subscribers at $1 each 
we will give you an 

Adams & Westlake “Pullman” 
Lantern, 

Nickel plated with globe half 
green or blue and your name 
engraved thereon, or a 

Henru G. Hart MTq Gompanu’s 
"Boss” or “Bell” Lantern, 

Nickel plated with globe half 
green, blue or ruby. 



PULLMAN. 


The name of either of the firms 
manufacturing these lanterns is a posi- 
tive guarantee that the goods offered 
are as good as are made. The ‘'Queen” 
lantern can be had in close or skeleton 


bottom as you wish. Now is the time 
to begin and you can easily secure the 
necessary number of subscribers from 
among your friends and associates to 
secure you a lamp which will be a 
“thing of beauty” consequently “a joy 
forever.” Subscription blanks will be 


sent on application. 
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GOLD 


FOR RAILROAD MEN. 

YANKEE HILL 


GOLD 


The Orphan Boy Extension Mining and Milling Go. 

Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. Number of Shares, 1,000,000. 

•Capital Full Paid in. Par Value $1.00 per Share. Stock Non- Assessable. 

The Richest Gold District, for its size, in the known World, is in Gilpin County, Colorado. The Largest Gold 

Mines are in Arizona. 

f-f pvp 12 Mines in Gilpin. 2 Mines in Boulder. 3 Mines in Arizona. 8 in Clear Creek. We own a 
" ^ * IdV w one half interest in the Whale Group at Yankee Hill 

We have about 8.000 shares of the November offering left and will accept subscriptions at 22c. Buy now. Not 
good after January 10th. when the price will advance. 


ORPHAN BOY EXTENSION M. & M. CO., 

29 and 30 Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 

I desire to subscribe for Shares of Stock in the Orphan Boy Extension M. & 

M. Co., at 22 cents per share, to be paid for in ten equal monthly payments, and enclose 

$ as first payment; the full amount of stock to - be at once issued to me, but re-1 

tained by the Treasurer of the Company until payments are all made, sending me a receipt for 
each payment. Yours Truly, 

My occupation is 


Date. 


P. O. 


Fair, just and equitable treatment is what we absolutely guarantee to every stockholder. This is abundantly 
assured by the high standing of the board of directors, composed almost exclusively of active railroad men who are 
well known. Among them are 

Hon. Wm. P. Daniels, Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the Order of Railway Conductors 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Hon. Wm. M. flitch ell, State Railroad Commissioner, Topeka, Kas. 

fir. E. E. Ives, Conductor of the A. T. & S. F. Ry„ 2124 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hr. C. H. West, Conductor of the A. T. & S. F. Ry., 2202 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 

/"Ifvlsl VT | * Q-Q-pf Did you’see the October Gold Nugget? It has a history of the Comstock of absorbing in- 
terest, Lost mines. Yankee Hill reports. Casey Thompson’s strike. Full of the most 
interesting facts about mining. Send for it. 

Address all communications to N. C. Merrill, Secretary and Treasurer of the Orphan Boy Extension M. & M. Co. 
Nos. 29 and 30 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colo. 



IT COSTS NOTHING 

We send these GOLD WATCHES FREE by express. You pay nothing until after 
examination. It is our intention to introduce these watches into every state. In 
order to accomplish this we offeF you this Ladies’ or Gent’s Gold Watch for $14.50 
— regular retail price $38.00. These cases are made of two plates of solid gold, so 
thick that they will last for years; between these plates is a very thin, stiff sheet of 
composition metal, the purpose of which is to protect the. works from damage when 
pressed or struck (a feature that saves many a bill of repairs), and is accompanied by 
a special guarantee certificate from the manufacturers that they will wear FIFTEEN 
YEARS. The movement is a genuine Waltham, Columbus or Standard, as you may 
select, elegantly jeweled with fine genuine rubies, have the celebrated compensation 
balance, safety pinion hardened hair spring, stem wind and set, warranted perfect 
timekeeper. Watches of this make are never advertised outside the show windows 
of fashionable jewelry stores. If you order in good faith cut this out and forward to 
us and we will send you the watch by express without the payment of a single cent so 
you can examine it thoroughly, and if not as represented you refuse to take it — or if 
you will send us 50 cents with your order we will present you FREE— with each 
watch— no charge— a SOLID GOLD, filled chain (not plated) with a special certifi- 
cate from the manufacturers guaranteeing them. This is our method of selling goods. 
Instead of paving high-priced salesmen we give you the benefit of the expense by sell- 
ing the best watches so cheap that ycu cannot afford to pass the chance of obtaining 
one. These watches are genuine American and there are no better made, and must 
not be confounded with the cheap imported advertised so extensively. In ordering 
be sure to state whether ladies’ or gent’s is desired. (Gent’s open face one dollar 
less.) 

J 93 r*The Raymond, the Appleton'Tracy, or the 17 jewel adjusted ^Hampden, cased 
in same case for $24.00, including chain on terms as above. 

Address, BERNARD MEDSER, 93 and 95 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 

<®*In regard to our responsibility’we refer you .to any bank in Chicago. I 
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Twin Remedies! 

Buffalo Lithia Springs and 
Hot Springs : • : 

In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism; Bright’s Disease 

and Calculi. 


DR. ALGERNON S. GARNETT, Surgeon 
(retired) U. S. Navy, resident physician, Hot 
Springs, Ark., says: — " My experience in the use 
of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited to 
the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, and that 
hybrid disease, ' Rheumatic Gout ' (so-called) 
which is ic contradistinction to the Rheumatoid 
Arthritis of Garrod. 

" I have had excellent results from this Water 
in these affections, both in my own person and in 
the treatment of patients for whom I have pre- 
scribed it. Of course the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent properties. 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy 
in Neprictic Colic and forming Calculi, when due 
to a redundancy of Lithic Acid,” 

DK. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anato- 
my and Materia Medica in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Virginia, former Resi- 
dent Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says : 

" I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in 
Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in 
the Bladder, and in all diseases of Uric Acid Dia- 
thesis, I know of no remedy at all comparable to 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


I “Its effects are marked in causing a disappear- 
ance of Albumen from the urine. In a single 
case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I wit- 
nessed decided beneficial results from its use. and 
from its action in this case I should have great 
confidence in it as a remedy in certain stages of 
this disease.” 

THE LATE DR. WM. F. CARRINGTON, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark.. Surgeon 
(retired) U. S. Navy, says:— BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER, Spring No. 2, has signally demonstra- 
ted its remedial power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout r 
Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel, and other mala- 
dies dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. 

“It not only eliminates from the blood the de- 
leterious agent before it crystalizes, but dissolves 
it in the form of Calculi, at least to a size that 
renders its passage along its ureters and urethra 
comparatively easy. Send twenty cases No. 2.” 

DR. T. B BUCHANAN, resident physician, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, says: “Send me five 
cases Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2. I 
have made use of this Water for gout in my own 
person and prescribed it for patients similarly 
suffering, with the most decided beneficial re- 
sults. I take great pleasure in advising gouty 
patients to these Springs.” 


Water for sale by all Druggists. Pamphlets sent to any 
address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 


BLFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 
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Assets Over $200,000, December 31, 1090. 

IjIABUiITZEIS none. 


We dont talk against other companies but we attend to our own business and' 

PAY CLAIMS. 

The strongest Mutual Accident Association in the United States is the* 

-^RAILWAie' 

OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYES’ 

-A-OCII5E2Sn? ^.SS0C3X^.TI03^T, 
Indianapolis , - - Indiana. 

OF-TEN BECOME S 


The 

Wheel 

of 

Progress. 



^ 'INDIAhlAPOLlSJhlD. 
WYK.BELL/S, Sec. 


The 

Wheel 

of 

Misfortune> 


to woico ne was entitled tor i 

WHILE WE LITE. 


SAMUEL HARMON, passsnger conductor on the C. H. & S. R’y, lost one of his legs by falline ‘ unt fk th* 
wheels, on March ai. last. He was insured with the RAILWAY OFFICIALS and EMPLOYES ACCIDENT AS- 
SOCIATION of Indianapoiis foi $5000, »nd on March 25, upon receipt of the ? ews, a draft for ^2500 was sent to 
Superintendent H. O. Pond to be delivered to Conductor Harmon, this being HALF THE FACE OF HIS POLICY, 
to which be was entitled for the loss of one arm or one leg. 

Not lo 'g ago two men were Kil’ed on the Denver & Rio Grande railroad. They were 
both insured in the Ra : lway Officials’ and Employes’ Accident Association, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana A night message was sent to W. K. Beilis Jan. 26th. received 
27th. notifying him of the death 'f O. H. Cutler, and immediately, on receipt of the 
ame, he wired a funeral benefit to the widow in care of W. A Duel, superintendent of the Denver A- Rio Grande 
railway, Pueblo, Colorado. And the same day a draft for the balance was mailed to R. L. Willard, their agent at 
Denver, to hand to the widow. 

Brakeman Ralph St tesdied in theSahda hospital on the morning of February r, from ir jun'ps sustained in a 
wreck a week earlier; and his remains were shipped to North Platte. Nebraska. Mrs. States, his widow, was net at 
the depot by R L. Willard, and the funeral benefit, $250.00 handed her at 5:45 p. ra. same day he died, Willard hav- 
ng received same by wire frornlndianapolis, through the First National Bank of Denver, in three hours from tho?- 
Hme the message was sent. — From the Western Railway, March , r 8 ot 
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-ELY’S CREAM BALM— Clenniw* the N.mjI 
Passage*, Allay a l ain uinl Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores. Re*toreH Taste and Smell, and Cures 


Gives Relief at onco for Cold in Head* 

Apply into the Nostril*. It is Quickly Absorbed. 

50c. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 50 Warren St, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTION 

SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor — Please lutorm your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for the above 
named disease. By i»s timely use thousands of 
hopeUss c^ses have been permanently cured. I 
shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy 
free to any of your readers who have consump- 
tion if they will send me their express and pcst- 
office address. Respectfully, 

T. A. Slocum, M.-C. 

No. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


POSITIVELY CPFF 

Our New ORGAN and PIANO BOOK. 
( olored Portraits. Special Offers, and 
full Particulars of all our famous 

5 oWcANS AND PjANSiT. 


Blood Poison ! !g 

permanently cured in 15 to 85 days. 
We eliminate all poison from the sys- 
tem, so that there can never be a 
return of the disease in any form. 
Parties can bo treated at home as 
well as here, (for the same price and 
under the same guarantee,) but with 
those who prefer to come here, we 
will contract to euro them or refund 
all money and pay entire expense of 
coming, railroad fare and hotel bills. 

0urMagicRemedy»Va°n r 3 

Never Failed to cure the most ob- 
stinate cases, \vo challenge the world 
for a cose we can not cure. Since the 
history of medicine a true speeillc for 
BLOOD POISON has been sought 
for but never found until our Magic 
Cyphilene was discovered. We solicit 
the most obstinate case 9 and 
challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure. Thisdls- 
ea>e has always baffled the skill 
of most eminent physicians. 

$500,000 CAPITAL 
behind our unconditional guarantee. 
Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address, 

COOK REMEDY CO., 

Rom SO 7 Masonic Temple, fhlcaro. 111. 


K Sold to anyone at wholesale price, for 

C'nsb or on Terms to Suit. 

Organs 827.50. IMnnos 8175.00. 
today for this VALUABLE BOOK.*"** 
r||UN|OU 0 PH WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 

1 UUnnlon & LU. r.»ubiuhea ? 7 y « tb . 

GRAY HAiR OR WHISKERS 

VJlini fin'll natural color by u-ing VAN’S 
MEXICAN HAIR RESTORATIVE. It re- 
moves all dandruff; stops hair from tailing out and cures 
all diseases of the scalp. It is no Dye* and is warrant- 
ed absolutely harmeless. Mcney n funded if it does not 
do everything claimed for it. Sent to every address on re. 
ceipt of price Si.oo per bottle. Full information free. 
Agents wanted. ALLEN & CO., 312 Inter Ocean Building, 
Chicago, III. 


Whooping Cough 
Croup 

Violent Coughs 

Tested over 40 Veers. 

EFFECTUAL AND HARMLESS. 
50c. per hot, at druggists or expressed from 6th 
and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, to any address 80c. 

REMEDY 
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10 BAYS FREE TRIAL 



in vnur own home. First-class 
Sewing Machines shipped any- 
where to anyone in any quan- 
at wholesale prices. 
KKQI IKKD In tDVANCK 
We I* AY the Freight. 
*GO “Kenwood” *24.50 
*55 “Kenwood” *22.50 
g r ;*50 “Arlington” *20.50 
s£*15 "Arlington” *18.50 
srj 27 other styles including 
“* Standard Singers at *0.50, 
£5*15.50, *17.50. Full set 
3 * nickel plated attachments 
KK. Latest improvements, belf-setting needle. 
Self-threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder. 
Adapted for light and heavy work Buy of the 
manufacturers and save agents and dealers large 
profits. Send at once for catalogue- and testimonials 
fn-o. Address on mil) CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBuren St . Dept. 2. Chicago. Ill 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last few 
years was susposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly failing to cure 
with local treatment, pronouuced it incurable, Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease and 
therefore requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful, 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for an? case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
4®“Sold by Druggists, 75 c. 


BLOOD POISON 

When Meirui y Iodide of Potm-sium and 
Hot Springs fail to cure, will viiaranter 
a cure or no pay. Can be no failure. Cure 
in 3i to 9u days. Will contract to pay rail 
road fare and hotel bill* if we fail. We 
are incorporated, with 1 rge capital. Fe- 
ferto Bradsireet’s. Everything sent seal- 
ed, in plain envelopes. Write for refer- 
ence** a I 'd pr< *ofsfr« e. Can work during treatment. 

GUARANTEE REMEDY GO. 

61 & 52 Dexter Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



Worlds Fair Highest Awards 

Medal and Diploma — 

on our INCUBATOR and 
BROODER Combined. 

‘ Old Reliable” « L h?m?® 

If you %re lntervated in Poultry, it 
pay you to send 4 cent* In dump* for our 
• 3 pa*tj catalogue, giving valuable point* 
on Poultry Culture. Address 

_ R eli a b lei n c u b at or a n d, B rood e r Co . O u incy, 1 It. 


ar . * 


IM 


EPILtPSY OR FITS 

Can this disease be cured? Most physicians say No— I 
say, Yes; all forms and the worst cases After 30 years 
study and experiment 1 have found the remedy. — Epilepsy 
is cured by it; currd, not subdued by opiates — the ola, 
treacherous, quack treatment. Do not despair. Forget 
past impositions on your purse, past outrages on your 
confidence, past failures. Look forward, not backward. 
My remedy is of to-day. Valuable work on the subject, 
and large bottle of the remedy sent free for trial. Mention 
Post-Office and Express address. 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D. 

4 Cedar Sr., New York. 



By W. M. Trbloar, Solo 91-00 1 Pool. fl.SO; Choru*, 25 <entef 
Whbtie, li r«*Us Hood Pnd* j ti rent*. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a dnv’s journey on 1 train. Svsopms: Train Whittle#, 
Bell Rings. AH Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach “Home, 
Sweet Home,” It is a great exhibition piece. Send f 1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle. Sand Pad* and Chorus part. Mention 
this Joubsal. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 

Perfectly and Permanently 

OUR 

BY USING ONE BOTTLE 

YELLOW PINE COMPOUND. 

Price Sa. co; by Express $ 2 . 25 . Send for treatise 
YELLOW PINI EXTRACT CO., 

For sale by all druggists. Allegheny, Pa. 


Fortunes for Railroad Men! 

Enormous prices are paid for many varieties of United 
States and Foreign coins dated before 1889 . Railroad 
men who keep their eyes open can make a small fortune 
if they run across the proper coin. There are good 
sized premiums also on Confederate and Fractional cur- 
rency as well as old stamps. There are many dealers 
who buy the above. One of the most reliable concerns in 
the United States is the National Coin Co., 835 Y Ex- 
change Building. Boston, Mass. By sending stamps to 
them you can get a 16 page illustrated pamphlet full of 
interesting ana valuable information, which if taken ad- 
vantage of, may make you many dollars wealthier. It 
will show you how to keep your eyes pealed. 


fffAA A Mortgage Gold Payment Bond. fftAA 
dlUv Nets 6 per cent, semi-annually. *|Vv 

GUARANTEED BY A CITY. 

Better than a Savings Bank. 

Better than a Real Estate Mortgage. 
Better than Idle Money. 

Your “Uncle?” He will always take it. 

Address, H. W. BAIRD, 

No. 1001 Society for Savings, Cleveland, O hio 




mrr cannot see how you do 
VI lL it and pay freight. 

CIO CO Buvtbo Oxford Improv.i SINGER 8*»- 
3hU«3U Inc Machine, with e complete set of at- 
tachment* in'! guaranteed far 10 pear*. Shipped any 
wh»r. on »> days' trial. No monru rrtjMxrtd in ad- 
ranee 75.<<00 now In use. World’* Fair Medal awarded. 
P.-iy from factory, *ave dealer*' and scents' profit 
Write toMi.y for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
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Speeiaf Manufacturers of Superior 5 


^ WttFFORM <?temiS. 

S*WYKS,M*raMlK© 169^ 

SOW AOKNT5 

& 86S88Frankiin6f. JfZ W Y’oRK 


CONDUCTORS: 

When you order your Uniforms insist upon having your Tailors 
furnish BURLINGTON MILLS CLOTH. Burlington Goods 
do not wear White on the seams. For Winter, use Style 824; 
For Summer, use Style 4016. 

Write us if you cannot get them from your Tailor. 


Will You be on Time? 

ARE YOU A RAILWAY CONDUCTOR? 

If so, why do you pav two prices for your Accident Insurance, in companies doing a promiscuous business, when 
the PREFERRED MASONIC MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION of Detroit, Mich., will furnish it at “Pre- 
ferred” rates? A Passenger Conductor can procure a LIFE INSURANCE POLICY of any regular company, in this 
country at the same rate as a bank president. Why, then, should he be required to pay twice as much for his Acci- 
dent Insurance? Experience has shown that the Passenger Conductor is as good a risk as the Commercial Traveler, 
and this statement is borne out by any experienced passenger conductor. 

The Preferred Masonic Mutual Accident Association is the FIRST and ONLY Company rating Conductors in the 
Preferred class, and giving them the advantage of the Preferred Rate of Premiums. Our business is confined ex- 
clusively to Master Masons engaged in Preferred Occupations. Agents wanted. 

For further information address A. C. MILLER, Secretary, Detroit, Mich. 

JAS. T. FLAHERTT, 

General Agent (Chicago District.) 607 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ills 


CONDUCTORS: 

PULL THE BELL ROPE! 

Ton are exposed to sudden drafts, changes of temperature, and injuries. Look Outt 

ST. JACOBS OI L 

Cures RHEUMATISM, 

SPRAINS, BRUISES, CUTS, WOUNDS, SORENESS, STIFFNESS, 
SWELLINGS, BACKACHE, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, 

BURNS. 

A PROMPT AND PERMANENT CURE. 
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Conductors-- 11 Hold up Your Hands!” 

Is what many a poor fellow hears these days of "holding up trains,” — and if the ‘‘boys” 
were armed with an "H. & A.” Revolver how many lives and bow much property 
could be saved ? When you can buy this for 



Celebrated H. & A. Revol- 
ver, Nickel Plated, 


Privilege of Examination 
Before Paying Bill. 


Upon guarantee of express charges 
>oth ways. I pay return charges on 
money, 


oavrij'X" $5.50 


Double action, Rebounding 
Hammer, Central fire, 32 
or 38 Caliber. Sent by ex- 
press C. O. D., 


Every Conductor should go armed. 

And you see Revolver before paying a cent. 


The 32 caliber is especially adapted for the pocket. 

> Chauncy, Ga,, Dec. 27, 1892. 

T. G. Edwards. Dear Sir : 

Please send me four more of your 32 caliber H. & A. revolvers. That many of my friends want 
them since seeing mine. I like mine splendid. Yours truly, W. A. BURKS. 

T. G. EDWARDS, 27 Main St., ARLINGTON, KY, 

Member of O. R. T. Cert. 42, Div. 181. 


To the 

I VERS & POND 

Piano Company. 

I have one of your upright pianos, and I 
am pleased to say it is a very line instrument 
and stands at the head of all others. 

HENRY L. WILDES, 

Bay State Div. 43<) B. of L. E. 
Boston, May 2, 1893. 

Do you want a PIANO? 

Do you want to know about the Ivers &Pond? 
Information and Catah gue arc free, but you must write for them. 

All sorts of prices, according to the Style — only one sort of workmanship — the best 
there is. 

We send on approval — 2 miles or 2000 — and pay freight out and return if piano is not 
all we claim — and perfectly satisfactory too. 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 

183 Tremont Street. BOSTON. MASS. 
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Way Ahead 

of all competi- 
tion because it 
is more dur- 
able, better 
protection to 
the movement 
guaranteed to 
wear 2 1 years 
and an expert 
can’t tell the 
difference between it and a solid 
gold case, so handsome is it and 
at '/3 the cost All this applies to 
a Fahys Monarch 14 Karat Gold 
Filled Watch Case. Don’t take 
a substitute. Look out for this 




7///VAI4K 

MONARCH 


name and trade mark. 

Send for free pamphlet “ F rom 
A to Z of a Watch Case.” 
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Subscribe Now for 1894 



Every : : : 

Railroad Han ■ ■ 

Will be interested in the 
new and beautifully illus- 
trated : : : : 

Midland Monthly, 


A year’s subscription to Scribner’s Magazine will 
bring into your home twelve monthly num- 
bers, aggregating over 1500 pages of the 
best and most interesting reading, 
and more than 700 beautiful 
illustrations. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

GEORGE W. CABLE will begin in the January 
number a romance entitled "John March, 
Southerner.” 

Two other important serials have been engaged: 
J. M. BARRIE, author of the famous "Little 
Minister,” has written a new novel, the first 
since that famous story. GEORGE MERE 
DITH, the great Eoglish novelist, has in 
preparation a novel entitled "The Amazing 
Marriage/' 

SHORT STORIES will be abundant. 

W. D. Howells, Miss Elliot, W H. Bishop, 
Ludovic Halevy, Paul Bourget, Joel Chandler 
Harris and many new writers will contribute. 

STUDIES OF AMERICAN LIFE will be an im- 
portant feature, including Newport, Bar Har- 
bor, Lenox, etc., and the West. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS will be even more 
numerous and beautiful than ever. A series of 
Frontis-pieces chosen by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton will be especially notable. 

Complete Prospectus sent on request. 

x 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

The numbers for 1893, and a subscription 

for 1894, - • • $4.50 

The same with back numbers, bound in 

cloth, - - - - 600 

Sample Copy, 10 cents. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS, 

743 Broadway. - - New York 


Published at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ONLY 

$1.50 per year. 


The first of a series of Railroad 
Stories, Sketches, etc., all illus- 
trated with elegant drawings 
and engraviugs, will appear in 
the February number — a ro- 
mantic and exciting story of 
railroading in Northwestern 
Iowa. : : : : : 


Send $1.^0 for a year’s subscription to The 
Midland Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa; or, inclose 
14 cents in postage for the January number and 
secure the first installment of a charming Louis- 
iana tale, by Alice Ugenfritz Jones, entitled "Bea- 
trice, a Story of Bayou Tecbe.” 


Conductors* Wives and Daughters ! 
Sheet ilusic for You. 

There are numerous offers of cheap music this season, 
but here is the cheapest and best of all. The small sum 
of ten cents will bring you our charming musical and liter- 
ary magazine three months on trial. You will also re- 
ceive abolutely free 163 pieces of popular sheet music, in- 
cluding That is Love, After the Ball, You Will Never 
Know a Mother’s Love Again, ’Twixt Love and Duty, 
Ever Faithful, Old Madrid, Sweet Heather Bells, Two 
Little Girls in Blue, Better Bide a Wee, Comrades, Ta- 
Ra-Ra-boom-de-ray, Little Fisher Maiden, Pussy Cat, 
Annie Rooney, Bob Up Serenely, I Whistle and Wait for 
Katie, Bonnie Doon, Stop Dat Knocking, Kissing over the 
Garden Wall, Five O'clock in the Morning, Let Me 
Dream Again, When Red Leaves Fall, In a Cottage by the 
Sea. Speak to Me, Maiden’s Vow, Brave Old Oak. She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses. Take Back the Heart. Love 
Among the Roses, Anvil Chorus, Daddy Wouldn't Buy 
Me a Bow-wow, Think of Me Nevermore, Lullaby, Old 
Zip Coon, On to the Field of Glory, Swiss Boy, Oh Day of 
Joy Douglas, Tender and True. Annie Laurie, The Parting 
and many others In addition to the 3'months’ subscription 
and 163 songs, (words and music) we will send an elegant 
art production in X colors (worth $1.00) entitled, “The In- 
terruption." All the above will cost you only 10 cents. 
Get the most for the least money by sending a silver dime 
to Amkrican Nation Company. 325 B Washington Street, 
Boston. Mass. 
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Dueber 
Hampden 
17 Jewel 
Watches, 

“The best 
What there is. 
A Second 
May mean 
The loss of 
Thousands. 
May mean 
Life or Death. 
Therefore, 

It is a 
Necessity 
For the 
R. R. Boys, 
And all 
Who want to 
Be on time, 

To own a 
Dueber 
Hampden 
17 Jewel 
Watch. 
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